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PEREGRINE PICKLE. 


"VOLUME THE FIRST. 


CHAP. 1. 


AN ACCOUNT OF MR. GAMALIEL 
PICKLE. THE DISPOSITION OF 
HIS SISTER DESCRIBED. HE 
YIELDS TO HER SOLICITATIONS, 
AND RETURNS TO THE COUN- 
TRY. 


N a certain county of Eng- 
re 


land, bounded on one fide 
by the ſea, and at the diſ- 
þ tance of one hundred miles 
A from the metropolis, lived 
Gamaliel Pickle, Eſq. the 
father of that hero whoſe adventures we 
propoſe to record. He was the ſon of 
a merchant in London, who (like Rome) 
from ſmall beginnings, had raiſed him- 
ſelf to tie higheſt honours of the city, and 
acquirfd a lentiful fortune; though, to 
his inflite regret, he died before it a- 
mounted to a plumb z 722 his ſon, 
as he reſpected the laſt injunction of a 
— to imitate his induſtry, and ad- 
ere to his maxims, uutil he ſhould have 
made up the deficiency, which was a 
ſum conſiderably leſs than fifteen thou- 
fand pounds. 

This pathetick remonſtrance had the 
deſired effect upon his repreſcxtative, 
who ſpared no pains to fulfil the requeſt 
of the deceaſed ; but exerted all the ca- 


acity with which nature had endowed 
kim, in a ſeries of efforts, which, how- 
ever, did. not ſucceed ; for by that time 
he had been fifteen years in trade, he 
found himſelf five thouſand pounds 
worſe than he was when he firſt took 
poſſeſſion of his father's effects: a cir- 
cumſtance that affected him fo nearly, 
as to detach his inclinations from — 
neſs, and induce him to retire from the 
world, to ſome place where he might at 


leiſure deplore his misfortunes, and, by 


frugality, ſecure himſelf from want, and 
the apprehenſions of a jail, with which 
his imagination was inceſſantly haunt. 
ed. He was often heard to expreſs his 
fears of coming upon the pariſh z and 
to bleſs God, that, on account of his 
having been ſo long a houſekeeper, he 
was intitled to that proviſion, In ſhort, 
his talents were not naturally active, 
and there was a ſort of e in 
his character; for, with all the deſire 
of amaſſing, which any citizen could 
ſſibly entertain, he was encumbered 

y a certain indolence and ſluggiſhneſs 
that prevailed over every — con- 
ſideration, and even hindered him from 
fiting by that ſingleneſs of apprehen- 
ion, and moderation of appetites, which 
have ſo frequently conduced to the ac- 
uiſition of immenſe fortunes z quali- 
ties which he poſſeſſed in a very re- 
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markable degree. Nature, in all pro- 


bability, had mixed little or nothing in- 


flammable in his compoſition ; or, what- 
ever ſeeds of exceſs ſhe might have ſown 
within him, were effectually ſtifled and 
deſtroyed by the auſterity of his educa. 
tion. 

The ſallies of his youth, far from be- 
ing inordinate or criminal, never ex- 
ceeded the bounds of that decent jollity 
which an extraordinary pot, on extra- 
ordinary occaſions, may be ſuppoſed to 
have produced in a club of ſedate book 
keepers, whoſe imaginations wereneither 
very warm nor luxuriant. Little ſub- 
jet to refined ſenſations, he was ſcarce 
ever diſturbed with violent emotions of 
any kind. The paſſion of love never 
interrupted his tranquillity ; and if, as 
Mr. Creech ſays after Horace, 


Not to admire is all the art I know, 
To make men happy, and to keep them ſo 


Mr. Pickle was, undoubtedly, poſſeſſed 
of that invaluable ſecret ; at leaſt, he was 
never known to betray the fainteſt 
ſymptom of tranſport, except one even 
ing at the club, where he obſerved, with 
ſome demonſtrations of vivacity, that he 
had dined upon a delicate loin of veal. 
Notwithſtanding this appearance of 
phlegm, he could not help feeling his 
diſappointments in trade; and upon the 
failure of a certain under-writer, by 
which he loſt five hundred pounds, de- 
clared his deſign of relinquiſhing buſi- 
neſs, and retiring to the country. In 
this reſolution he was comforted and 
encouraged by his only ſiſter, Mrs. 
Grizzle, Who had managed his tamily 
fince the death of his father, and was 
now in the thirtieth year of her maiden- 
hood, with a fortune of five thouſand 
ounda, and a large ſtock of ceconomy 
and devotion. | 
Theſe qualifications, one would think, 
might have been the means of abridging 
the terms of her celibacy, as ſhe never 
expreſfed any averſion to wedlock ; but, 
it ſeems, ſhe was too delicate in her 
choice, to find a mate to her inclination 
in'the city : for I cannot ſuppoſe that ſhe 
remained ſo long unſolicited; though 
the charms of her perſon were not alto- 
gether enchanting, nor her manner over 
and above agreeable. Exclufive of a 
very wan (not to call it fallow) com- 
plexion, which, perhaps, was the ef- 


fects of her virginity and mortification, 
ſne had a caſt in her eyes that was not 
at all engaging, and ſuch an extent of 
mouth, as no art or affectation could con- 
tract into any proportionable dimenſion: 
then, her piety was rather peeviſh than re- 
ſigned, and did not in the leaſt diminiſh a 
certain ſtatelineſs in her demeanour and 
converſation, that delighted in commu- 
nicating the importance and honour of 
her family; which, by the bye, was not 
to be traced, two generations back, by 
all the power of heraldry or tradition. 
She ſeemed to have renounced all the 
ideas ſhe had acquired before her father 
ſcrved the office of ſheriff; and the æra 
which regulated the dates of all her ob- 
ſervations, was the mayoralty of her 
papa. Nay, ſo ſolicitous was this good 
ady for the ſupport and propagation of 
the family-name, that, ſup refiing every 
ſelfiſh motive, ſhe actually prevailed 
upon her brother to combat with his 
own diſpoſition, and even ſurmount it 
ſo far, as to declare a paſhon for the 
perſon whom he afterwards wedded, as 
we ſhall fee in the ſequel. Indeed, ſhe 
was the ſpur that inſtigated him in all 
his extraordinary undertakings; and I 
queſtion whether or not he would have 
been able to diſengage himſelf from that 
courle of life in which he had fo Jong 
mechanically moved, unleſs he had been 
rouzed and actuated by her inceflant 
exhortations. London, ſhe obſerved, was 
a receptacle of iniquity, where an ho- 
neſt unſuſpecting man was every day 
in danger of falling a ſacrifice to craft; 
where innocence was expoſed to con- 
tinual temptations, and virtue eternally 
perſecuted by malice and ſlander z where 
every thing was ruled by caprice and 
3 and merit ei diſcou- 
raged and deſpiſed. This laſt imputa« 
tion ſhe pronounced with ſuch emphaſis 
and chagrin, as plainly denoted how far 
ſhe conſidered herſelf as an example of 
what ſhe advanced; and really the 
charge was juſtified by the conſtruc- 
tions that were put upon her retreat by 
her female foends, who, far from im- 
puting it to the laudable motives that in- 
duced her, inſinuated, in ſarcaſtick com- 
mendat:ons, that the had good reaſon to 
be diſſatisfied with a place where ſhe had 
been ſo long overlooked ; and that it 
was certainly her wiſeſt courſe to make 
her laſt effort in the country, where, in 
all probability, her talents a: 
* ND, els 
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leſs eclipſed, and her fortune more at- 
traive, _ en 
Be this as it will, her admonitions, 
though they were powerful enough to 
convince, would have been inſufficient 
to ov e the | r and vis inertiæ 
of her brother, * not * 
arguments, b ing in queſtion 
= credit of Re or — merchants, 
with whom he was embarked in trade. 
Alarmed at theſe hints of intelli- 


ce, he exerted himſelf effectually; 


e withdrew his money from trade, and 
laying it out in bank · ſtock and India- 
bonds, removed to a houſe in the coun- 
try, which his father had built near the 


ſea-ſide, for the convenience of carry- 


ing on a certain branch of traffick in 
hich he had been deeply concerned. 
Here then Mr. Pickle fixed his ha- 
bitation for life, in the fix and thirtieth 
ear of his age: and though the pangs 
e felt at parting with his intimate com- 
panions, and quitting all his former 
connexions, were not quite ſo keen as 


to produce any dangerous diſorder in 


his conſtitution, he did not fail to be 
extremely diſconcerted at his firſt en- 
trance into a ſcene of life to which he 
was totally a ftranger. Not but that he 
met with abundance of people in the 
country, who, in conſideration of his 
fortune, courted his acquaintance, and 
breathed nothing but friendſhip and hoſ- 
pitality : yet even the trouble of receiy- 


"XX ang and returning theſe civilities, was 


an intolerable fatigue to a man of his 
habits and diſpoſition. He therefore 
left the care of the ceremonial to his 
faſter, who indulged herſelf in all the 
_ of formality; while he himſelf 

aving made a diſcovery of a publick- 
houſe in the neighbourhood, went thi- 
ther every evening, and enjoyed his 


pipe and cann; being very well ſatis- 


fied with the behaviour of the landlord, 
whole communicative temper was a 
reat comfort to his own taciturnity; 


tor he ſhunned all ſuperfluity of ſpeech, 


as much as he avoided any other unne- 


= cellary expence. 


* 


SHA H. 


HE IS MADE ACQUAINTED WITH 

THE CHARACTERS OF COMMU- 
DORE TRUNNION AND HIS 24D- 
HERENTS;z MEETS WITH THEM 
BY ACCIDENT, AND CONTRACTS 


AN INTIMACY WITH THAT COM- 
MAN DER. 
I. HIS loquacious publican ſoon gave 
him ſketches of all the characters 
in the county; and, among others, de- 
ſcribed that of his next neighbour, 


Commodore Trunnion, which was al- 


together ſingular and odd. The com- 
* modore and your worſhip,” ſaid he, 
© will in a ſhort time be hand and 
* glove ; he has a power of money, and 
1 cook, it like a prince—that is, in his 
* own way; for to be ſure he is a little 
© humorſome, as the ſaying is, and 
« ſwears woundily ; though I'll beſworn 
© he means no more harm than aſucking 
© babe, Lord help us! it will do your 
* honour's heart good to hear him tell a 
© ſtory, as how he lay along-ſide of the 
French, yard · arm and yard - arm, board 
and board, and of heaving grapplings, 
and ſtink- pots, and grapes, and round 
and double - headed partridges, crows 
and carters. Laud have mercy upon 
us | he has been a great warrior in his 
time, and loſt an eye and a heel in the 
ſervice, Then he does not live like 
any other Chriſtian landman; but 
keeps garriſon in his houſe, as if he 
were in the midſ of his enemies, and 
makes his ſervants turn out in the 
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© night, watch and watch, (as he calls 
© it) all the year round. His habita- 
© tion is defended by a ditch, over which 
© he has laid a draw-bridge, and plant- 
ed his court-yard with patereroes 
© cantinually loaded with ſhot, under 
© the direction of one Mr. Hatchway, 
* who had one of his legs ſhot away 
« while he acted as lizutenant on board 
* the commodore's ſhip; and now be- 
ing on half-pay, lives with him as his 
© companion. 'The lieutenant is a very 
© brave man, a. great joker, and, as the 
* ſaying is, hath got the length of his 
* commander's foot. Though he has 
© another favourite in the houle, called 
© Tom Pipes, that was his boatſwain's 
* mate, and now keeps the ſervants in 
order. Tom is a man of a few words, 
but an excellent hand at a ſong con- 
© cerning the boatſwain's whiitle, huſ- 
© fle-cap and chuck-farthing—there is 
not ſuch another pipe in the county. 
* $9 that the commodore lives v 

+ happy in his own manner; thof he 
* be ſometimes thrown into perilous 
* paſſions and quandaries, by the ap- 
* phication of his poor kinlmen, _— g 
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he can't abide, becauſe as how fome 
© of them were the firſt occaſion of his 
© going to ſea. Then he ſweats with 
* agony at the ſight of an attorney; juſt 
4 for all the world, as ſome people have 
© an antipathy to a cat; for it ſeems he 
* was once at law for ſtriking one of his 
© officers, and caſt in a ſwinging ſum. 
© He is, moreover, — In, afflicted 
* with goblins that diſturb his reſt, and 
© keep ſuch a racket in his houſe, that 
© you would think (God bleſs us I) all 
© thedevils in hell had broke looſe upon 
© him. It was no longer ago than laſt 
year, about this time, that he was 
© tormented the live - long night by two 
© miſchievous ſpirits that got into his 
chamber, and played athouſand pranks 
about his hammock, (for there is not 
one bed within his walls.) Wall, 
Sir, he rung his bell, called up all his 
« ſervants, got lights, and made a 
© thorough ſearch ; but the devil a gob- 
© lin was to be found. He had no ſooner 
turned in again, and the reſt of the 
family gone to ſleep, than the foul 
© fiends began their game anew. The 
commodore got up in the dark, drew 
« his cutlaſs, and attacked them both ſo 
< manfully, that, in five minutes, every 
«© thing in the apartment went to pieces. 
The lieutenant hearing the noiſe, came 
* to his aſſiſtance. Tom Pipes being 
© told what was the matter, lighted his 
4 match, and going down to the yard, 
© fired all the patereroes as ſignals of 
© diſtreſs. Well, to be ſure, the whole 
© pariſh was in a pucker ! ſome thought 
© the French had landed; others ima- 
* gined the commodore's houſe was be- 
« tet by thieves. For my own part, I 
called up two dragoons that are quar- 
tered upon me; and they ſwore with 
« deadly oaths, it was a gang of ſmug- 
glers engaged with a party of their re- 
« giment that lies in the next village; 
© and mounting their horſes like luſty 
« fellows, rod up into the country as 
© faſt as their beaſts could carry them. 
Ah, maſter ! theſe are hard times, 
« when an induſtnous body cannot earn 
*. his bread without fear of the gallows, 
* Your wWerchip's father (God reſt his 
© foul!) was a good gentleman, and as 
« well reſpected in this pariſh, as c'er a 
* he that walks upon neat's leather. 
And if your honour ſhould want a 
© ſmall parcel of fine tea, or a few an- 
* chors of right Nantz, I'll be bound 
* you {hill be furniſhed to your heart's 
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content. But, as T was ſaying, the 
© hubbub continued till morning, when 
© the parſon being ſent for, conjured 


the ſpirits into the Red Sea; and the 


* houſe has been pretty quiqt ever ſince. 
© True it is, Mr. Hatchway makes a 
© mock- of the whole affair; and told 
© his commander in this very bleſſed 
© ſpot, that the two gobblins were no 
other than a couple of jack-dawswhich 
had 17 down — chimney, and 
made a flapping with their wings 
and 46" the aptirtanent But the 
commodore, who 1s very. cholerick, 
and does not like to be jeered, fell 
into a main high paſſion, and ſtormed 
like a perfect hurricane, ſwearing that 
he knew a devil from a jack-daw as 
« well as e er a man in the three king- 
© doms. He owned, indeed, that t 

© birds were found, but denied that they 
© were the occaſion of the uproar. For 
my own part, maſter, I believe much 
may be ſaid on both fides of thequeſtion; 
© thoft to be ſure, the devil is always 
© going about, as the ſaying is. 

This circumſtantial account, extra- 
ordinary as it was, never altered one 
feature in the countenance of Mr. Pickle, 
who having heard it to an end, took 
the pipe from his mouth, ſaying, with 
a look of infinite ſagacity and delibera- 
tion, „I do ſuppoſe he is of the Corniſh 
© Trunnions. What ſort of a woman 
is his ſpouſe ? — Spouſe?!” cried the 
other; odds heart! I don't think he 
« would marry the Queen of Sheba. 
Lack- a-day, Sir ! he won't ſuffer his 
oven maids to he in the garriſon, but 
© turns them into an out-houſe every 
© night before the watch is ſet. Blei, 
© your honour's ſoul ! he is, as it were, 
* very oddiſh kind of a gentleman. 
* Your worſhip would have ſeen him 
© before now; for, when he is well, he 
© and my good maſter Hatchway come 
© hither every evening, and drink a cou- 
C ple of canns of rumbo a- piece; but 
© he has been confined to his houſe this 
* fortnight by a plaguy fit of the gout, 
© which, I'IIl aſſute your worſhip, is a 
good penny out of my pocket.” 

At that inſtant, Mr. Pickle's ears 
were ſaluted with ſuch a ſtrange noiſe, 
as eyen diſcompoſed the muſcles of his 
face, which gave immediate indications 
of alarm. This compoſition of notes at 
firſt reſembled the crying of quails, and 
croaking of bull-frogs ; but as it ap- 
proached nearer, he could diſtinguiſh ar- 
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ticulate ſounds pronounced with great 
violence, in ſuch a cadence as one would 
expect to hear from a human creature 


ſcolding through the organs of an aſs. 


It was neither ſpeaking nor braying, 
but a ſurprizing mixture of both, em- 
panes in the utterance of terms abſo- 
utely unintelligible - to our wonder- 
ing merchant, who had juſt opened his 


mouth to expreſs his curioſity, when the 
landlord, r at the well known 


ſound, cned, * s niggers! there is 


the commodore with his company, as 
' © ſure as I live! and with his apron 


began to wipe the duſt off an el 


chair placed at one ſide of the fire, and 
kept ſacred for the eaſe and convenience 
of this infirm commander. 
dias thus occupied, a voice ſtill more 


While he 


uncouth than the former, bauled aloud, 


Hol the houſe, a hoy! Upon which 


the publican, clapping a hand to each 
ſide of his head, with his thumbs fixed 


to his ears, rebellowed in the ſame tone, 


which he had learned to imitate, © Hil- 
© loah!' The voice again exclaimed, 
Have you got any attorneys aboard? 
And when the landlord replied, © No, 
© no;* this man of ſtrange expectation 
came in, ſupported by his two depen- 
dants, and dilayed a figure every way 
anſwerable to the oddity of his character. 
He was in ſtatute at leaſt fix feet high, 
though he had contracted a habit of 


ſtooping, by living ſo long on board; 


his complexion. was tawny, and his aſ- 


5 pet rendered hideous by a large ſcar 


acroſs his noſe, and a patch that cover- 
ed the place of one eye, Being ſeated in 
his chair, with great formality the land- 
lord complimented him upon his being 
able to come abroad again; and having, 
in a whiſper, communicated the name 


of his fellow-gueſt, whom the commo- 
report, went to 


dore already by 
prepare, with all imaginable diſpatch 
the firſt allowance of his favourite li- 
quor, in three ſeparate canns,, (for each 
was accommodated with his own por- 
tion apart) while the lieutenant ſat down 


on the blind fide of his commander; and 
Tom Pipes, knowing his diſtance, with 
- great modeſty took his ſtation in the 
rear. After a pauſe of ſome minutes, 


the conve ation was begun by this fe- 


| rocious chief who fixing his eye upon 


the lieutenant with a ſternneſs of counte- 
nance not to bedeſcribed, addreſſed him 
in theſe words : Du my eyes! Hatch- 
* way, I always took you to be a better 


T 
© ſeaman than to overſet our chaiſe in 
© ſuch fair weather. Blood! didn't I 
© tell you we were runni og bump aſhore, 
and bid you ſet in the lee-brace, and 
© haul upon a wind?'— Ves, replied 
the other with an arch ſneer, I do con- 
© feſs as how you did give ſuch orders, 
© after you had run us foul of a poſt, 
ſo as that the carriage lay.along, and 
could not right herſelf.— I run you 
foul of a ftr cried the commander; 
d—n. my heart! you're a pretty dog, 
an't you, to tell me fo above - board to 
my face? Did I take charge of the 
chaiſe? Did I ſtand at the helm? 
No, anſwered Hatchway; I muſt 
confeſs you did not ſteer; but how- 
ſomeyer, you cunned all the way; and | 
fo, as you could not fee how the land 
lay, being blind of your larboard eye, 
we were Ft aſhore, before you knew 
any thing of the matter. Pipes, who 
ſtood abaft, can teſtify the truth .of 
what I ſay.— D—n my limbs!” re- 
ſumed the commodore, I é don't value 
* what you or Pipes ſay a rope-yarn. 
© You're a couple of mutinous I'll 
* ſay no more; but, you ſhan't run your 
© rig upon me, d—n ye! I am the 
man that learnt you, Jack Hatchway, 
to ſplice a rope, and raiſe a perpendi- 
« cular,” TS 

The lieutenant, who was perfectly 
well acquainted with the trim of his 
captain, did not chuſe to Fn on the 
altercation any farther; but taking up 
his cann, drank to. the health of the 
ſtranger, who very courteouſly returned 
the compliment, without, however, pre- 
ſuming to join in the converſation, 
which ſuffered a conſiderable pauſe. 
During this interruption, Mr, Hatch- 
way's wit diſplayed itſelf in ſeveral 
practical jokes upon the commodore, 
with whom, he knew, it was dangerous 
to tamper in any other way. Being 
without the ſphcre of his viſion, he ſe- 
curely pilfered his tobacco, drank his 
rumbo, made faces, and (to uſe the 
vulgar phraſe) cocked his eye at him, to 
the no {mall entertainment of the ſpecta- 
tors, Mr. Pickle himſelf not excepted, 
who Fave evident tokens of uncommon 
ſatis faction at the dexterity of this ma- 
rine pantomime. 

Meanwhile, the captain's choler gra- 
dually ſubſided, and he was pleaſed to 
deſire Hatchway, by the familiar and 
friendly diminutive of Jack, to read a 
newſpaper that lay on the table —_— 

um. 
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him. This taſk was accordingly un- 
dertaken by the lame lieutenant, who, 
among other paragraphs, read that which 
follows, with an elevation of voice that 
ſeemed to prognoſticate ſomething extra- 
ordinary. We are informed, that Ad- 
© mira} Bower will very ſoon be cre- 
* ated à Britith peer, You his eminent 
© ſervices during the war, 13 
0 - his late engagement with the Frenc 

« fleet. 
at this piece of intelligence. The mug 
dropped from his hand and ſhivered into 
a thouſand pieces; his eye gliſtened like 
that of a rattle- ſnake, and ſome minutes 
elapſed before he could pronounce, © A- 
© vaſt! overhaul that article again.“ It 
was no ſooner read the ſecond time, 


than ſmiting the table with his fiſt, he ' 


ſtarted up, and with the moſt violent 
emphaſis of rage and indignation, ex- 
claimed, * D--n my heart and liver! 
«© it is a land lye, d'ye fee; and J will 


maintain it to be a lye, from the ſprit- 


fail yard to the mizen-top- fail haul- 


ards! Blood and thunder! Will 
— 


c 

« 

« 

C cer of this realm! a fellow 
< of 3 that ſcarce knows a maſt 
© from a manger; a ſnotty-noſe boy, 
hom I myſelf have ordered to the 
© gun, for ſtealing eggs out of the hen- 
© coops! and I, Hawier Trunnion, who 
© commanded a ſhip before he could 
© keep a reckoning, am laid afide, d'ye 
« ſee, and forgotten! If fo be, as this 
© be the caſe, there is a rotten plank in 
© our conſtitution, which ought to be 
© hove down and repaired, d—n my 
eyes! For my own part, d'ye ſee, I 
© was none of your Guinea-pigs; I did 
© not riſe in the ſervice by parliamen- 
© teering intereſt, or a handſome bitch 
of a wife. I was not hoiſted over the 
© bellies of better men, nor ſtrutted 
© athwart the quarter-deck in a laced 
* doublet, and thingumbobs at the 
© wrilts. D—n my hmbs! I have been 
© a hard-working man, and ſerved all 
© offices on board, from cook's ſhifter 
© to the command of a veſſel. Here, 
© you Tunley, there's the hand of a ſea- 
© man, you dog.“ So ſaying, he laid 
hold on the landlord's fiſt, and honour- 
ed him with ſuch a ſqueeze, as compell- 
ed him to roar with great vociferation, 
to the infinite ſatisfaction of the com- 
modore, whoſe features were a little un- 
bended, by this acknowledgment ot his 
vigour; and he thus proceeded in a 
lets outrageous ſtrain; * They make a 


Trunnion was thunderftruck 


damned noiſe about this en ent 
« with the French; but, egad! it was 
no more than a bum-boat battle, in 
compariſon with ſome that I have ſeen. 
There was old Rook, and Jennings, 
and another whom I'!] be damned be- 
fore I name, that knew what fighting 
was. As for my own ſhare, d'ye ſee, 
I am none of thoſe that hallo in their 
own commendation : but if ſo be that 
I were minded to ſtand my own trum- 
peter, ſome of thoſe little fellows that 
old their heads ſo high, would be 
taken all aback, as ſaying is; 
they would be aſhamed to ſhew their 
colours, d—n my eyes! I once la 
eight glaſſes along-ſide of the Flour 
Louſe, a French man of war, though 
her metal was much heavier, and 
her complement larger by a hun- 
dred hands than mine.—You, Jack 
Hatchway, d—n ye, what d'ye gri 
at? D'ye think I tell a ſtory, becauſe 
you never heard it before?” | 
Why, look ye, Sir, anſwered the 
lieutenant, © I am glad to find you can 
* ſtand your own trumpeter, on occa- 
* fion: thof I wiſh you would change 
© the tune; for that is the ſame. you 
© have been piping every watch for theſe 
ten months paſt. Tunley himſelf will 
© tell you, he has heard it five hundred 
© times.'—- God forgive you, Mr. 
* Hatchway," ſaid the landlord, inter- 
rupting him; © as I'm an honeſt man 
and a houſekeeper, I never heard a 
* ſyllab of the matter.” , 
This declaration, though not ſtrictly 
true, was extremely agreeable to Mr. 
Trunnion, who, with an air of triumph, 
obſerved, * Aha! Jack, I thought I 
* ſhould bring up, with your gibes 
© and your jokes; s ſuppoſe you 
© had heard it before, is that any rea- 
© ſon why it ſhouldn't be told to an- 
© other perſon? There's the ſtranger; 
© belike he has heard it five hun 
times too—han't you, brother?” ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to Mr. Pickle; who, 
replying with a look expreſſing 1 
No, never; he thus went on: Well, 
you ſeem to be an honeſt, quiet ſort of 
© a man; and therefore you muſt know, 
© as I ſaid before, I fell in with a 
French man of war, Cape Finiſterre 
bearing about ſix leagues on the wea- 
© ther-bow, and the chace three 
to leeward, going before the wind: 


EO 


and coming up with her, 


whereupon I ſet my nn ſails, 
} 
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jack and enſign, and poured in a whole 
broadſide, before you could count 
three rattlins in the mizen ſhrouds ; 
for I always keep a good look-out, 
and love to have the firſt fire."— 
That I'll be ſworn,” ſaid Hatchway : 
for the day we made the triumph, you 
ordered the men to fire when ſhe was 
bull to, by the ſame token we below 
pointed the guns at a flight of gulls; 
© and I won a cann of punch from the 
© gunner, by killing the firit bird. Ex- 
aſperated at. this tarcaſm, he replied, 
with great vehemence, * You lye, lub- 
© berl:d—n your bones! what buſineſs 
© have you to come always athwart my 
hauſe in this manner ?—You, Pipes, 
was upon deck, and can bear witneſs, 
whether or not I fired too ſoon. Speak, 
you blood of a ——, and that upon 
the word of a ſeaman: how did the 
chace bear off us, when I gave orders 
to fire? 

Pipes, who had hitherto ſat filent, 
being thus called upon to give his evi- 
dence, after diverſe ſtrange geſticulations, 
opened his mouth like a gaſping cod, and 
with a cadence like that of the eaſt - wind 
ſinging through a cranuy, pronounced, 
Half a quarter of a league right upon 

our lee-beam.'—* Nearer, you por- 

'puſs-fac'd ſwab !* cried the commo- 
dore; „ nearer by twelve fathom : but, 
* howſomever, that's enough to prove 
the falſhood of Hatchway's jaw— 
and fo, brother, d'ye fee, turning to 
Mr. Pickle, © I lay along- ſide of the 
* Flour de Louſe, yard-arm and yard- 
arm, plying our great guns and 
ſmall arms, and heaving in ſtink- 
pots, powder-bottles, and hand-gre- 
nades, till our ſhot was all expended, 
double-leaded, partridge, and grape: 
then we loaded with iron crows, 
marlin-ſpikes, and old nails; but 
finding the Frenchman took a great 
deal of drubbing, and that he had 
ſhot away all our rigging, and killed 
and wounded a great number of our 
men, d'ye ſcel I reſolved to run him 
on board upon his quarter; and fo 
ordered our grapplings to be got ready: 
but Monſieur perceiving what we 
were about, filled his topſails, and 
2 off; leaving us like a log upon 

e water and our ſcuppers ruunin 
with blood.” Bun 4 

Mr. Pickle and the landlord paid 

ſuck extraordinary attention to the re- 


ate Ä 
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hearſal of this exploit, that Trunnion 
was encouraged to entertain them with 


more ſtories of the ſame nature; after 


which he obſerved, by way of enco- 
mium on the government, that all he 
had gained in the ſervice was a lame 
foot, and the loſs of an eye. The lieu: 
tenant, ho could not find in his heart 
to loſe any opportunity of being witty 
at the expence of his commander, gaye 
a looſe to his ſatirical talent once more 
ſaying, * I have heard as how you came 

be your lame foot, by haying your 
upper decks overſtowed with ſiquor, 
whereby you became crank, and roil- 
ed, d'ye fee, in ſuch a manner, that 
by a pitch of the ſhip, your ſtarboard 
heel was jammed in one of the ſcup- 
pers; and as for the matter of your 
eye, that was knocked out by your 
own crew when the Lightning was 
paid off. There's poor Pipes, who 
was beaten into all the colours of the 
rainbow for taking your part, and 
giving you time to ſheer off; and 1 
don't find as how you have rewarded 
him according as he deſerves.” As 
the commodore could not deny the truth 
of theſe anecdotes, however unſeaſon- 
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ably they were intro ſuced, he affected 


to receive them with good humour, as 


jokes of the lieutenant's own inventing; 
and replied, Aye, aye, Jack, every 
© body knows your tongue is no flan- 
© der; but, howſomever, I'll work you 
© toan oil for this, you dog.” So * 
ing, he lifted up one of his crutches, 
intending to lay it gently a-croſs Mr. 
Hatchway's pate; but Jack, with great 
agility, tilted up his wooden leg, with 
which he warded off the blow, co the 
no ſmall admiration of Mr. Pickle, and 
utter aſtoniſhment of the landlord ; who, 
by, the bye, had expreſſed the ſame 
amazement, at the ſane feat, at the ſame 
hour, every night for three month be- 
fore. Trunnion then directing his eye 
to the boatſwain's mate, You, Pipes, 
ſaid he, do you go about and tell 
people that I did not reward you for 
* ſtanding by me, when I was hufsled by 
© theſe rebe}lious rapſcallions; dn yel 
© ha'n't you been 1ated on the books 
© ever fince?* Tam, who indeed had 
no'words ta ſpare, fat ſmoaking his pipe 
with great indiiference, and never dream- 
ed of paying any regard to theſe inter- 
rogatigns, which being repeated and re- 
intorced with e that hawever 


No- 
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produced no effect, the commodore pull- 
ed out his purſe, ſaying, Here, you 
© bitch's baby, here's ſomething better 
than a ſmart ticket l' and threw it at 
his ſilent deliverer, who received and 
pocketed his bounty, without the leaſt 
demonſtration of ſurprize or ſatisfa&tion 
while the donor turning to Mr. Pickle, 
* You ſee, brother, ſaid he, I make 
« good the old ſaying}; we ſailors get 
money like horſes, and ſpend it like 
© afſes.—Come, Pipes, let's have the 
£ boatſwain's whiſtle, and be jovial.” 
This muſician accordingly applied to 
his mouth the filver inſtrument that 
hung at a button-hole of his jacket, 
by a chain of the ſame metal, and 
though not quite ſo raviſhing as the 
pipe of Hermes, produced a found ſo 
oud and ſhrill, that the ſtranger (as it 
were inſtinctively) ſtopped his cars, to 
preſerve his organs of hearing from ſuch 
a dangerous invaſion. e prelude 
being thus executed, Pipes fixed th eyes 
upon the egg of an oſtrich that depend- 
from the ceiling, and without once 
moving them from that object, per form- 
ed the whole cantata in a tone of voice 
that ſeemed to be the joint iſſue of an 
Iriſh bag-pipe and a ſow-gelder's horn; 


the commodore, the lieutenant, and 


landlord, joined in the chorus, repeat- 
ing this elegant ſtanza: 


© Buſftle, buſtle, brave boys! 

© Let us ſing, let us toi), 

And drink all the while 

© Since labour's the price of our joys.“ 


The third line was no ſooner pro- 
nounced, than the cann was lifted to 
every man's mouth with admirable uni- 
formity; and the next word taken up at 
the end of their draught with a twang 
equally expreſſive and harmonious, In 
ſhort, the company began to underſtand 
one another; Mr. Pickle ſeemed to re- 
liſh the entertainment, and a correſpon- 
dence immediately commenced between 
him and Trunnion, who ſhook him by 
the hand, drank to farther acquaintance, 
and even invited him to a meſs of pork 
and peas in the garriſon. The com- 
pliment was returned, good fellowſhip 
prevailed, and the night was pretty far 
advanced, when the merchant's man 
arrived with a lanthorn to light his ma- 
ſter home; upon which the new friends 
arted, after a mutual promiſe of meet- 
ing next evening in the ſame place, 


CHAP. UI. 


MRS. GRIZZLE EXERTS HERSELP 
IN FINDING A PROPER MATCH 
FOR HER BROTHER; WHO 1s 
ACCORDINGLY INTRODUCBD TO 
THE YOUNG LADY, WHOM HE 
MARRIES IN DUE SEASON. 


Have been the more circumſtantial in 
opening the character of Trunnion, 
becauſe he bears a conſiderable ſhare in 
the courſe of theſe memoirs ; but now it 
is high time to reſume the confideration 
of Mrs. Grizzle, who, fince her arrival 
in the country, had been engroſſed by 
a double care; namely, that of findin 
a ſuitable match for her brother, and a 
comfortable yoke-fellow for herſelf. - 
Neither was this aim the reſult of any 
ſiniſter or frail ſuggeſtion, but the pure 
dictates of that laudable ambition, which 
rompted her to the preſervation of the 
Family name. Nay, ſo diſintereſted was 
fhe in this purſuit, that, E her 
neareſt concern, or at leaſt leaving her 
own fate to the ſilent operation of her 
charms, ſhe laboured with ſuch indefa- 
tigable zeal in behalf of her brother, that 
before they had been three months ſettled 
m the country, the general topick of 
converſation in the neighbourhood, was 
an, intended match between the rich 
Mr. Pickle and the fair Miſs Appleby, 
daughter of a gentleman who lived in 
the next pariſh, and who, though he 


. had but little fortune to beſtow upon 


his children, had (to uſe his own phraſe) 
repleniſhed their veins with ſome of the 


beſt blood in the country. 


This young lady, whoſe character 
and diſpoſition Mrs. Grizzle had in- 
veſtigated to her own ſatis faction, was 
deſtined for the ſpouſe of Mr. Pickle, 
and an overture accordingly made to 
her father; who being overjoyed at the 
propoſal, gave his conſent without he- 
litation, and even recommended an im- 
mediate execution of the project with ſuch 
eagerneſs, as ſeemed to indicate either a 
ſuſpicion of Mr, Pickle's conſtancy, or 
a diffidence of his own daughter's com- 
plexion, which, perhaps, he though tos 
{anguine to keep much longer cool. 
The previous point being thus ſettled, 
our merchant, at the inſtigation of Mrs. 
Grizzle, went to viſit his future father- 
in-law, and was introduced to the daugh- 
ter, with whom he had, that ſame af- 

ternoon, 
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ternoon, an opportunity of being alone. 
What paſſed in that interview, I never 
could learn; though, from the character 
of the ſuitor, the reader my juſtly con- 
clude, thar ſhe was not much teized with 
the impertinence of his addreſſes. He 
was not, I believe, the leſs welcome for 
that reaſon : certain it is, ſhe made no 
objection to his taciturnity ; and when 
her father communicated his reſolu- 
tion, acquieſced with the moſt pious 
reſignation. But Mrs. Grizzle, in or- 
der to give the lady a more favourable 
idea of his intellects than what his con- 
verſation could poſſibly inſpire, was re- 
ſolved to dictate a letter, which her bro- 
ther ſhould tranſcribe and tranſmit to 
his miſtreſs, as the produce of his own 
underſtanding z and had actually com- 
poſed a very tender billet for this pur- 

ſez yet her intention was entirely 
fruſtrated by the miſapprehenſion of the 
lover himſelf z who, in conſequence of 
his ſiſter's repeated admonitions, anti- 
cipated her ſcheme, by writing for him- 
ſelf, and diſpatching the letter one after- 
noon, while Mrs, Grizzle was viſiting 
at the parſon's. 

Neither was this ſtep the effect of his 
vanity or iq ee but having been 
often aſſured by his ſiſter, that it was 
abſolutely neceſſary for him to make a 
declaration of his love in writing, he 
took this opportunity of acting in con- 
formity with her advice, when his imagi- 
nation was unengaged or undiſturbed by 
any other ſuggeſtion, without ſuſpecting 
in the leaſt that ſhe intended to ſave him 
the trouble of exercifing his own genius. 
Left, therefore, as he imagined, to his 
own inventions, he ſax down and pro- 
duced the following morceau, which 
was tranſmitted to Miſs Appleby, be- 
fore his ſiſter and counſellor bad the leaſt 
intimation of the affair. | 


MISS SALLY APPLEBY. 
© MADAM, 


6 Nerd you have 
3 a parcel of heart, warranted 
* ſound, to be diſpoſed of, ſhall be 
„ willing to treat for ſaid commodity, 

on reaſonable terms ; doubt not, ſhall 


agree for ſame; ſhall wait of you for 


| farther information, when and where 
ou ſhall appoiat. - This the needful 
/* from yours, &c. 


© GAM, PICKLE: 


This laconick epiſtle, ſimple and un- 
adorned as it was, met with" as cordial 
a reception from the perſon to hom it 
was addreſſed, as if it had been couch - 
ed in the moſt elegant terms that deli - 
cacy of paſſion and cultivated genius 
could ſupply; nay, I believe, was the 
more 1 tins, on account of it's mer- 
cantile plainneſs; becauſe, when an ad- 
vantageous match is in view, a ſenſible 
woman often conſiders the flowery pro- 
feſſions and rapturous exclamations of 
love, as enſnaring ambiguities, or at 
beſt impertinent preliminaries, that're- 
tard the treaty they are deſigned to pro- 
more; whereas Mr. Pickle removed all 
diſagreeable uncertainty, by deſcending 
at once to the moſt intereſting particular. 

She had no ſooner, as a dutiful child, 
communicated this billet-doux to her 
father, than he, as a careful parent 
viſited Mr. Pickle, and in preſence of 
Mrs. Grizzle, demanded a tormal ex- 
planation of his ſentiments with re 
to his daughter Sally. Mr. Gamaliel, 
without any ceremony, aſſured him he 
had a reſpe&tt for the young woman, and, 
with his good leave, would take her for 
better for worſe. Mr. Appleby, after 
having expreſſed his ſatis faction that he 
had fixed his affections in his family, 
comforted the lover with the aſſurance 
of his being agreeable to the young 
lady, and they forthwith proceeded to 
the articles of the marriage-ſettlement ; 
which being diſcuſſed and determined, 
a lawyer was ordered to engroſs them, 
the wedding cloaths were bought, and, 
in ſhort, a day was appointed for the 
celebration of their nuptials, to which 
every body of any faſhion in the neigh- 
bourhood was invited. Among theſe, 
Commodore Trunnion and Mr. Hatch- 
way were not forgotten, being the ſole 
companions of - the bridegroom, with 
whom, by this time, they had contract- 
ed a ſort of intimacy at their nocturnal 
rendezvous. | 

They had received a previous intima- 


tion of what was on the anvil, from the 


landlord, before Mr. Pickle thought 
proper to declare himſelf; in conſequence 
of which, the topick of the one-eyed 
commander's diſcourſe, at their meeting 
for ſeveral evenings before, had been the 
folly and plague of matrimony; on which 
he held Irc wit 

abuſe, levelled at the fair-ſex, whom he 
repreſented as devils incarnate, ſent from 
ball to torment mankind z' and in parti- 
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cular, inveighed againſt old maids, for 
whom he ſeemed to entertain a ſingular 
averſion z while his friend Jack con- 
firmed the truth of all his allegations, 
and = his own malignant vein at 


the ſame time, by clenching every ſen- 
tence with a ſly joke upon the married 
ſtate, built upon ſome alluſion to a ſhip, 
or ſea-faring life. He compared a wo- 
man to a great gun loaded with fire, 


brimſtone, and noiſe, which being vio- 


lently heated, will bounce and fly, and 
play the devil, if you don't take ſpecial 
care of her breechings. He ſaid, ſhe 
was[like a hurricane, that never blows 
from one quarter, but veers about to all 
points of the compaſs. He likened her 
to a painted galley curiouſly rigged, with 
a leak in her hold, which her huſband 
would never be able to ſtop. He ob- 
ſerved that her inclinations were like the 
Bay of Biſcay; for why? becauſe you 
may heave your deep-ſea lead long 
enough, without ever reaching the bot- 
tom. That he-who comes to anchor on 
a wife, may find himſelf moored in 
damned foul ground, and after all, can't 
for his blood ſlip his cable; and that 
for his own part, thof he might make 
ſhort trips for paſtime, he would never 
embark iu woman on the voyage of life, 
becauſe he was afraid of foundering in 
the firſt foul weather, 

In all probability, theſe infinuations 
made ſome impreſſion on the mind of 
Mr. Pickle, who was not very much 
inclined to run great riſks of any kind; 
but the injunctions and importunities of 
his filter, who was bent upon the match, 
over-balanced the opinion of his ſea- 
friends, who finding him determined to 
marry, notwithitanding all the hints of 
caution they had thrown out, reſolved 
to accept his invitation, and honoured 
his nuptials with their preſence accord- 


CHAP. IV. 


THE BEHAVIOUR OF MRS. GRIZZLE 
AT THE WEDDING, WITH AN A- 
COUNT OF THE GUESTS. 


1 Hope it will not be thought uncha- 
ritable, if I advance, by way of 
conjecture, that Mrs. Grizzle, on this 


grand occaſion, ſummoned her whole ex- 


ertion to play off the artillery of her 
charms upon the ſingle gentlemen who 


were invited to the entertainment : ſure 
I am, ſhe diſplayed to the beſt advan- 
tange all the engaging qualities ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſed. Her affability at dinner was al- 
together uncommon z her attention to the 
gueſts was ſuperfluouſly hoſpitable; her 
tongue was ſheathed with a moſt agree- 
able and infantine liſp; her addreſs was 
perfectly obliging; and though, con- 
ſcious of the extraordinary capacity o 
her mouth, ſhe would not venture to 
hazard a laugh, ſhe modelled her lips 
into an enchanting ſimper, which play- 
ed upon her countenance all day long ; 
nay, ſhe even profited by that defect in 
her viſion we have already obſerved, and 
ſecurely contemplated - thoſe features 
which were molt to her liking, while 
the reſt of the company believed her re- 
gards were diſpoſed in a quite contrary 
direction. With what humility of com- 
plaiſance did ſhe receive the compliments 
of thoſe who could not help praiſiug the 
elegance of the banquet ; and how pi- 
— 2 did ſhe ſeize that opportunity of 
commemorating the honours of her fire, 
by obſerving, that it was no merit in 
her to underſtand ſomething of enter- 
tainments, as ſhe had occaſion to preſide 


at ſo many during the mayoralty of her 


papa. Far from diſcovering the leaſt 
lymptom of pride and exultation when 
the opulence of her family became the 
ſubject of converſation, ſhe aſſumed a 
ſevernty of countenance ; and after hav- 
ing moralized on the vanity of richcs, 
declared, that thoſe who looked upon 
her as a fortune, were very much miſ- 
taken; for her father had left her no 
more than r five thouſand pounds, 
which, qe hee little ſhe had. fived 
of the intereſt ſince his death, was all 
ſhe had to depend upon : indeed, if ſhe 
had placed her chief | felicity in wealth, 
ſhe ſhould not have been ſo forward in 
deſtroying her own expectations, by ad- 
viſing end promoting the event at which 
they were now fo happily aſſembled; 
but ſhe hoped ſhe ſhuuld always have 


virtue enough to poſtpone any intereſted 


confideration, when 1t ſhould n to 
claſh with the happineſs of her friends. 
Fmally, ſuch was her modeſty and felt- 
denial, that ſhe induſtriouſly informed 


thoſe whom it might concern, that ſhe 


was no lefs than three years older than 


the bride ; though, had the added ten to 


thereckoning, ſhe would have commitred 
no miſtake jn point of computation. 
To contribute as much as lay in her 


powe 'y 
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power to the ſatisfaRion of all preſent, 
ſhe in the afternoon regaled them with 
a tune on the harpſichord, , accompanied 
with her voice, which, though not the 
moſt melodious in the world, I dare ſay, 
would have been equally at their ſervice, 
could ſhe have vied with Philomel in 
ſong; and as the laſt effort of her com- 
plaiſance, when dancing was propoſed, 
ſhe was prevailed upon, at the requeſt 
of her new ſiſter, to open the ball in per- 
ſon. | 

In a word, Mrs. Grizzle was the 
principal figure in this feſtival, and al- 
moſt eclipſed the bride ; who, far from 
ſeeming to diſpute the preheminence, ve- 
ry wiſely allowed her to make the beſt 
of her talents z contenting herſelf with 
the lot to which fortune had already 
called her, and which ſhe imagined 
would not be the telſs defirable, if her 
ſiſter · in · law were detached from the fa- 
mily. | 

[ believe I need ſcarce advertiſe the 
reader, that during this whole entertain- 
ment, the commodore and his lieutenant 
were quite out of their element; and this 
indeed was the caſe with the bridegroom 
himſelf, who being utterly unacquaint- 
ed with any ſort of polite commerce, 
found himſelf under a very diſagreeable 
reſtraint during the whole ſcene. | 
Trunnion, who had ſcarce ever been 

on ſhore till he was paid off, and never 
once in his whole life in the compan 
of any females above the rank of thoſe 
who herd upon the Point at Portſmouth, 
was more embarraſſed about his beha- 
viour.than if he had been ſurrounded at 
ſea by the whole Frenth navy. He had 
never pronounced the word Madam ſinee 
he was born; fo that far from enter- 
ing into converſation with the ladies, he 
would not even return the compliment, 
or give the leaſt nod of civility when they 
drank to his health; and 1 verily de- 
lieve, would rather have ſuffered ſuſfo- 
cation than allowed the ſimple phraſe, 
your ſervant,to proceed from his mouth. 
He was altogether as inflexible with re- 
ſpect to the attitudes of his bod for 
either through obſtinacy or baſhfulneſs, 
he ſat upright without motion, inſomuch, 
that he provoked the mitth of a'certain 
wag, who addreſſing himſelf to the lieu · 
tenant, aſked whether that was the com- 
modore himſeif, or the wooden lion that 
- uſed to ſtand at his gate: an image, to 
which, it muſt be owned, Mr. Trun- 
nionꝰs perſon bore no faint reſemblance, 
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Mr. Hatchway, who was not quite ſo 
unpoliſhed as the commodore, and had 
certain notions that ſeemed to approach 
the ideas of common life, made a leſs 
uncouth appearance; but then he was a 
wit, and tough of a very peculiar ge- 
nius, partook largely of that diſpoſition 
which is common to all wits, who ne- 
ver enjoy themſelves, except when their 
talents meet with thoſe marks of diſtinc - 
tion and yeneration, which (in their own 
opinion) they deſerve. | 
Theſe circumſtances being premiſed, 
it is not to be wondered at, if this tri- 
umvirate made no objections to the pro- 
poſal, when ſome of the grave perſona- 
ges of the company made a motion for 
adjourning into another apartment, 
where they might enjoy their pipes and 
bottles, while the young folks indulged 
themſelves m the continuance of their 
own favourite diyerſion. Thus reſcued, 
as jt were, from a ſtate of annihilatiou, 
te firſt uſe the two lads of the caſtle 
made of their exiſtence, was to ply the 
bridegroom ſo hard with bumpers, that 
in leſs than an hour he made divers ef- 
fortsto ing, and ſoon after was carried to 
bed, deprived of all manner of ſenſation, 
to the utter diſappointment of the bride- 
men and maids, who, by this accident, 
were prevented from throwing the ſtock- 
ing, and performing certain other cere- 
monies practiſed on ſuch occaſions. As 
for the bride, ſhe bore this misfortune 
with great good-humour; and, indeed, 
on all occaſions, behaved like a diſcreet 
woman, perfectly well acquainted with 
the nature of her own ſituation, 


CHAP. V. : 


Mas. PICKLE ASSUMES THE REIN 
OF GOVERNMENT IN HER OWN 
FAMILY. HER $SISTER-IN-LAW 
UNDERTAKES AN ENTERPRIZE 
OF GREAT MOMENT, BUT 15S FOR 
SOME TIME DIVERTED FROM HER 
PURPOSE BY A VERY INTEREST - 
ING CONSIDERATION. | 


HATEVER deference, not to 

fay ſubmiſſion, ſhe had paid to 

Mrs, Grizzle before ſhe was fo nearly 

allied to her family, ſhe no ſooner be- 

came Mrs. Pickle, than ſhe thought it 

incumbent upon- her to act up to the 
dignity of the character; and the ye 

day after the marriage, ventured tb diſ- 

pute 
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pute with her ſiſter · in· lw. on the ſubject 


of het own pedigree, which ſhe affirmed. 


to be more honourable in all reſpects 
than that of her "huſband ; obſerving, 


that ſeveral younger brothers of her 


Houſe had arrived at the ſtation of Lord 
Mayor of London, which was the high- 
eſt pitch of greatneſs that any of Mr, 
Pickle's predeceſſors had ever attaincd. 

This preſumption was like a thun- 
derbolt to Mrs. Grizzle, who began to 
perceive that the had not ſucceeded quite 
Jo well as ſhe imagined, in ſelecting for 
Her brother a gentle and obedient yoke- 
fellow, who would always treat her 
with that profound reſpect which ſhe 
thought due to her ſuperior genius, and 
be entirely regulated by her advice and 
direction: however, ſhe ſtill continued 
to manage the reins of government in 
the houſe, reprehending the ſervants as 
uſual ; an office ſhe performed with great 
capacity, and in which ſhe ſeemed to 
take ſingular delight, until Mrs. Pickle 
on pretence of conſulting her eaſe, told 
her one day ſhe would take that trouble 
upon herſelf, and for the future aſſume 
the management of her own family.— 
Nothing could be more mortifying to 
Mrs. Grizzle than ſuch a declaration; 
to which, after a conſiderable pauſe, 
and ſtrange diſtortion of look, ſhe re- 
plicd, © I ſhall never refuſe or repine at 
any trouble that may conduce to my 
© brothcr's advantage. — Dear Ma- 
dam, anſwered the ſiſter, © 1 am in- 
E finitely obliged to your kind concern 
£ for Mr, Pickle's intereſt, whieh I con- 
© ſider as my own; but I cannot bear ta 
«* ſee you a ſufferer by your friendſhip, 
* and therefore infift upon exempting 
* you from the fatigue you have borne ſo 
6 long.” | 

In vain did the other proteſt that ſhe 
took pleaſure in the taſk ; Mrs, Pickle 
eſcribed} the aſſurance to her exceſs of 
complaiſance, and cxpreſſed ſuch ten- 
dernefs of cal for her dear ſiſter's health 
and tranquillity, that the reluctant ma1 - 
den found herſelf obliged to reſign her 
authority, without enjoying the lealt pre- 
text for complaining of her being de- 
poſed. 
This diſgrace was attended by a fit 
of peeviſh devotion that laſted three. or 
four weeks; during which period, ſhe 
had the additional chagrin of ſeeing the 
young lady gain an abſolute aſcendancy 
over the mind of her brother, who was 
perſuaded to ſet up a gay cquipage, and 
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improve his houſe-keeping, by an aug · 
mentation in his expence, to the amount 
of a thouſand a year at leaſt ; though his 
alteration in the exconomy of his houſ- 
hold effected no change in his own diſ- 
polition, or manner of lite; for as ſoon, 
as the painful ceremony of receiving and 
returning viſits was performed, he had 
recourſe again to the company of his 
ſea-friends, with whom he ſpent the beſt 
part of his time, But if he was ſatis- 
tied with his condition, the caſe was 
otherwiſe with Mrs, nes, who find- 

ing her importance in the family great! 
diminihed, ber attractions negleSed by 
all the male-ſex in the neighbourhood, 

and the withering hand of time han 
threatening over her head, began to feel 
the horror of eternal virginity; and, in 
2 fort of deſperation, - reſolved at any 
rate to reſcue herſelf from that reproach- 
ful and uncomfortable fituation. Thus 
determined, ſhe formed a plan, the exe- 
cution- of which, to a ſpirit Jeſs enter- 
prizing and ſufficient than her's, would 
ave appeared altogether imprafticable z 
this was no other, than to make a con- 
queſt of the commodore's heart; which 
the reader will eahbly believe was not 
very ſuſceptible of tender impreſſions z 
but, on the contrary, fortified with in- 
ſenſibility and prejudice againſt the 
charms of the whole x; and particu- 
larly prepoſſeſſed to the prejudice of 
that claſs diſtinguiſned by the appella- 
tion of old-maids, in which Mrs, Griz- 
zle was, by this time, unhappily rank- 
ed, She, neyerthelels, took the field; 
and having inveſted this ſeemingly 

impregnable fortreſs, began to brea 
ground one day, when Trynnion dined 
at her brother's, by ſpringing certain 
enſnaring commendat,ons on the ho- 
neſty and fincerity of fea faring peo- 
ple, paying a particular attention to his 
plate, and affecting a ſimper of appro- 
bation at every thing he ſaid, which by 
any means ſhe covid conſttue into a 
jake, or with modeſty be ſuppoſed to 
hear: nay, even when he left decency 
on the loft -hand, (which was often the 
caſe) ſhe ventured to reprimand his free - 
dom of ſpeech with a gracious grin, 
ſaying, Sure, you. gentlemen belong- 
0 wy to the ſea have fuck an odd way 
© with you!” But all this complacency 
was ſo ineffe&tual, that, far from fu- 
ſpecting the true cauſe of it, the com- 
modore, that very evening, at the club, 
in preſence of her brother, with * 
by 


— 
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by 'this time, be could take any man- 
ner of freedom, did not ſcruple to damn 
her for a ſquinting, block-faced, chat- 
tering piſs-kitchen ;, and immediately 
after, drank deſpair to all old maids. 
The toaſt Mr. Pickle pledged without 
the leaft heſitation, and next 1242 
mated to his ſiſter, who bore the in- 
dignity with ſurprizing reſignation, and 
aid not therefore deſiſt from her ſcheme, 
unpromiſing as it ſeemed to be, until 
her attention was called off, and en- 
gaged m another care, which, for ſome 
time, interrupted the 122 of this 
deſign. Her ſiſter had not been mar- 
ried many months, when ſhe exhibited 
evident e of pregnancy, to the 
general fatis faction of all concerned, 
and the inexpreſſible joy of Mrs. Griz- 
le, who (as we have already hinted) 
was more intereſted in the preſervation 
of the family-name, than in any other 
conſideration whatever. She therefore 
no ſooner diſcovered appearances to juſ- 
tify and confirm her hopes, than polt- 
poning her own purpoſe, and laying 
aſide that pique-and reſentment ſhe ha 
conceived from the behaviour of Mrs. 
Pickle, when ſhe ſuperſeded. her autho- 
rity ; or, perhaps, conſidering her in no 
other light than that of the vehicle 
which contained, and was deſtined to 
convey her brother's heir to light; ſhe 
determined to exert her uttermoſt in 
nurimg, tending, and cheriſhing her, 
during the term of her important charge. 
With this view, ſhe purchaſed Culpep- 
per's Midwifery ; which, with that ſa- 
gacious performance, dignified with 
-Ariftotle's name, ſhe ſtudied with in- 
defatigable care, and diligently peruſ- 
ed the Compleat Houſewife, together 
with Quincy's Diſpenſatory; culling 
every jelly, marmalade, and conſerve, 
which theſe authors recommend as ei- 
ther ſalutary or toothlome, for the be- 
nefit and comfort of her ſiſter-in-law 
during her geſtation. She reſtricted her 
from eating roots, pot-herbs, fruit, 
'and all forts of vegetables: and one 
day, when Mrs. Pickle had plucked 
z peach with her own hand, and was 
in the very act of putting it between her 
teeth, Mrs. Grizzle perceived the raſh 
attempt, and running up to her, fell 
upon her knees in the garden, intreat- 
ing ber, with tears in her eyes, to re- 
ttt ſuch a pernicious appetite. Her re- 
"queſt: was no ſooner complied with, 
an, recollecting that if her ſiſter's 
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longing was baulked, the child might 
be affected with ſomę diſagreeable mark, 
or deplorable diſeaſe, begged 475 
earneſtly that ſhe would ſwallow the 
fruit; and, in the mean time, ran for 
ſome cordial water of her on com- 
poſing, which ſhe forced upon her ſiſter, 
as an antidote to the poiſon ſhe had re- 
odryed;”- 246 TI © 

This exceſſive zeal and tenderneſs did 
not fail to be'very troubleſome to 'Mrs. 
Pickle; who having revolved divers plans 
for the recovery of her own eaſe, at 
length determined'to engage Mrs. Griz- 
zle in ſuch employment as woultl inter · 
rupt that cloſe attendance which the 
found ſo teazing and diſagreeable. Nei- 
ther did ſhe wait long for an opportu- 
nity of Ns her reſolution in prac- 
tice. The very next day, à gentleman 
happening to dine with Mr. Pickle, un- 
fortunately mentioned a pine apple, part 
of which he had eaten a week before at 
the houſe of a nobleman who lived in 
another part of the country, at the diſ- 
tance of a hundred miles at 'teaft. © 
The name of this fatal fruit was no 
ſooner pronounced, than Mrs. Grizzle, 
who inceſſantly watched her fifter's looks, 
took the alarm, becauſe ſhe thou gt oy 
pave certain indications of curioſity an 
deſire ; and after having obſerved that 
ſhe herſelf never could eat ence e 
which were altogether unnatural pro- 
ductions, extorted by the force cf arti- 
ficial fire, out of filrty manure, aſked, 
with a faultering voice, if Mrs. Pickle 
was not of her way of thinking. This 
young lady, who wanted neither fly- 
neſs nor penetration, at once divined 
her meaning; and replied, with ſeeming 
unconcern, chat for her own part, ſhe 
ſhould never repine, if there was not a 
pine-apple in the univerſe, provided ſhe 
could indulge herſelf with the fruits of 
her own country. ; 

This anſwer was calculated for the 
benefit of the ſtranger, who would” cer- 
tainly have ſuffered for his imprudence 
by the reſentment of Mrs. Grizzle, had 
her fatter expreſſed the leaſt reliſh for the 
fruit in queſtion. It had the deſired 
effect, and re-eſtabliſhed the peace of 
the company, which was not a little 
endangered by the gentleman's want of 
conſideration, Next morning, however, 


after breakfaſt, the pregnant lady, in 
purſuance 'of her plan, yawned (as it 


were. by accident) full m the face of her 
maiden ſiſter ; who being infinitely diſ- 
turbed 
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turbed by this convulfion, affirmed it 
was a ſymptom of longing, and infiſted 
upon knowing the object in deſire; when 
Mrs. Pickle, affecting an affected ſmile, 
told her ſhe had eaten a moſt delicious 
pine-apple in her ſleep. This declara- 
tion was attended with an immediate 
ſcream, uttered by Mrs. Grizzle; who 
inſtantly perceiving her ſiſter ſurprized 
at the exclamation, claſped her in her 
arms, and aſſured her, with a fort of 
hyſterical laugh, that ſhe could not help 
ſcreaming with joy, becauſe ſhe had it 
in her power to gratify her dear ſiſter's 
with : a lady in the neighbourhood hav- 
ing promiſed to ſend her, in a preſent, 
a couple of delicate . apples, which 
ſhe would that very . 

Mrs. Pickle would by no means con- 
ſent to this propoſal, on pretence of 
ſparing the other unneceſlary fatigue ; 
and aſſured her, that if ſhe had any de- 
fire to eat a pine-apple, it was ſo faint, 
that the diſappointment could 1 
no bad conſequence. But this aſſurance 
was conveyed in a manner, 9 ſhe 
knew very well how to adopt) that, in- 
ſtead of diſſuading, rather ſtimulated 
Mrs. Grizzle to let out immediately 
not on a viſit to that lady, whoſe pro- 
miſe ſhe herſelf had feigned, with a view 
of conſulting her ſiſter's tranquillity, 
but on a random ſearch through the 
whole country for this unlucky fruit, 
which was like to produce ſo much vex- 
ation and prejudice to her and her fa- 
ther's houſe. 

During three whole days and 1 


did ſne, attended by a valet, ride from 


place to place without ſucceſs, unmind- 
ful of her health, and careleſs of her 
reputation, that began to ſuffer from 
the nature of her enquiry, which was 
purſued with ſuch peculiar eagerneſs 
and diſtraction, that every body with 
whom ſhe converſed, 4 upon her 
as an unhappy perſon, whoſe intellects 
were not a little diſordered. 

Baffled in all her reſearches within 
the county, ſhe at length reſolved to 
viſit that very nobleman, at whoſe houſe 
the officious ſtranger had been (for her) 
ſo unfortunately . N and actually 
arrived in a poſt-chaiſe at the place of 
his habitation; where ſhe introduced 
her buſineſs as an affair on which the 
happineſs of a whole family depended. 
By virtue of a preſent to his lordſhip's 
gardener, ſhe procured the Heſperian 
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ay go in queſt of. 


fruit, with 


which the returned in tri- 
umph. | B35 n 36 hav 
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CHAP: VE: 
MRS. GRIZZLE 18 INDEFATIGABLS 
IN GRATIFYING HER SISTER'S 
LONGINGS. PEREGRINE IS BORN, 
AND MANAGED (CONTRARY TO 
TRE PIRECTIONS AND REMON- 
STRANCES OF HIS AUNT, WHO 
IS DISGUSTED UPON THAT AC- 
COUNT, ANDRESUMES THE PLAN 
WHICH SHE HAD BEFORE RPF- 
JEC TED. 


HE ſucceſs of .this device would 
have encouraged Mrs. Pickle to 
practiſe more of the ſame ſort upon her 
ſiſter- in · law, had ſhe not been deterred 
by a violent fever which ſeized her zea- 
lous ally, in conſequence of the fatigue 
and uneaſineſs ſhe had undergone; which, 
while it laſted, as effectually conduced to 
her repoſe, as any other ſtratagem ſhe 
could invent. But Mrs. Grizzle's health 
was no ſooner reſtored, than the other, 
being as much incommoded as ever, was 
obliged, in her own defence, to have re- 
courſe to ſome other contrivance; and 
managed her artifices in ſuch a manner, 
as leaves it at this day a doubt whether 
ſhe was really ſo whimſical and capri - 
cious in her appetites as ſhe herſelf pre- 
tendedto be ; for her longings were not 
reftrifted to the demands of the palate 
and ſtomach, but alſo affected all the 
other organs of ſenſe, and even invaded 
her imagination, which at this period 
ſeemed to be ſtrangely diſcaſed. 

One time ſhe longed to pinch her 
huſband's ear; and it was with infinite 
difficulty that his ſiſter could prevail 
upon him to undergo the operation. 
this taſk was eaſy, in compariſon wi 
another ſhe undertook for the gratifica- 
tion of Mrs. Pickle's unaccountable de- 
fire; which was no other than to per- 
ſuade the commodore to ſubmit his chin 
to the mercy of the big bellied lady, 
who ardently wiſhed for an opportunity 
of plucking three black hairs from his 
beard. When this propoſal was firſt 
communicated to Mr. Trunnion by the 
huſband, his anſwer was nothing but 
a dreadful effuſion of oaths, accompa- 
nied with ſuch a ſtare, and delivered in 
ſuch a tone of yoice, as terrified the poor 

beſeecher 
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heſcecher into immediate ſilence; fo that 
Mrs. Grizzle was fain to take the whole 
enterprize upon herſelf, and next day 
Vent to the garriſon accordingly, where 
having obtained entrance by. means of 
the lieutenant, who, while his com- 
mander was aſleep, ordered her to be 
- admitted for the * ſake, ſhe waited 
patiently till he turned out, and th 

accoſted him in the yard, where he uſed 
to perform his morning walk. He was 
thunderftruck at the arance of a 
woman in a place which he had hitherto 
kept ſacred from the whole fex, and im- 
mediately began to utter an apoſtrophe 
to Tom 5 , whoſe turn it was then to 
watch; when Mrs. Grizzle falling on 
her knees before him, conjured him 
with many pathetick he. 1 to 
hear and grant her 2 which was 
no ſooner ſignified, than he bellowed 
in ſuch an outrageous- manner that the 


whole court re-echoed the opprobrious 


term bitch, and the word 4a ion, 
which he repeated with ſurprizing volu- 
bility, without any ſort of propriety or 
connection; and retreated into his pe- 
netralia, leaving the baffled devotee in 
the humble re ſhe had fo unſuc- 
ceſsfully cholen to melt his obdurate 
heart, | 
Mortifying as this repulſe muſt have 
been to a lady of her ſtately diſpoſition, 
ſle did not relinquiſh her +»aim,. but en- 
deavoured to intereſt the commodore's 
counſellors and adherents in her cauſe, 
With this view ſhe ſolicited the intereſt 
of Mr. Hatchway, who, being highly 
pleaſed with a circumſtance fo produc- 
tive of mirth and diverſion, readily en- 
tered into her meaſures, and promiſed 
to employ his whole influence for her 
ſatisfaction: and as for the boatſwain's 
mate, he was rendered propitious by the 
reſent of a guinea which ſhe ſlipt into 
bis hand. In ſhort, Mrs. Grizzle was 


continually engaged in this negociation 


for the ſpace of ten days, during which 
the commodore was ſo inceſſantly er 
ed with her remonſtrances, and the ad- 
monitions of his aſſociates, that he ſwore 
his people had a defign upon his life, 


which becoming a burden to him, he. 


at laſt complied, and was conducted to 
the ſcene like a victim to the altar; or 
rather like a reluctant bear, when he is 
led to the ſtake amidſt the ſhouts and 
cries of butchers and their dogs. After 
all, this victory was not quite ſo deci- 
five as the conquerors imagined ; for 


17 
the patient being ſet, and the performer 
prepared with a pair of pincers, - a ſmall 
difficulty occurred: ſhe could not for 
ſome time diſcern one black hair on the 
whole ſuperficies of Mr. Trunnion's 
face; when Mrs. Grizzle, very much 
alarmed 7 8 _ recourſe 
to a magnifying glaſs that ſtood upon 
bes this — 2 a moſt accurate a 
amination, diſcovered a fibre of a duſky 
hue, to which the inſtrument being ap- 
plied, Mrs. Pickle pulled it up by the 
roots, to the no ſmall diſcompoſure of 
the owner, who feeling the ſmart much 
more ſeyere than he had expected, ſtart- 
ed up, and ſwore he would not 

with another hair to ſave them all from 
damnation. 


Mr. Hatchway exhorted him to pa- 


tience and reſignation, Mrs. Grizzle re- 
at humi- 


ated her entreaties with 
ity; but finding him deaf to all her 
rayers, and abſolutely bent upon leay- 
ing the houſe, ſhe cla{ped his knees, and 
begged for the love of God that he 
would have compaſſion upon a diltreſſed 
family, and endure a little more for the 
ſake of the poor infant, who would 


otherwiſe be born with a grey beard upon 
it's chin. Far from being melted, he 
was rather exaſperated by this reflection; 


to which he replied with great indigna- 
tion, * D--n you for a yaw-ſighted 


bitch! he'll be hanged long mough | 


© before he has any beard at all.” 
ſaying, he diſengaged himſelf from her 


embraces, flung out at the door, and -- 


halted homewards with ſuch ſurprizing 
ſpeed, that the lieutenant could not 
overtake him until he had arrived at his 
own gate; and Mrs. Grizzle was fo 
much affected with his eſcape, that her 
ſiſter, in pure compaſſion, deſired ſhe 
would not afflict herſelf, proteſting that 
her own wiſh was already gratified, for ſhe 
had plucked three Fairs at once, having, 
from the beginning, been dubious of 
the commodore's- patience. . But the la- 
bours of this aſſiduous kinſwoman did 
not end with the atchievement of this 
adventurez her eloquence or induſtry 
was employed without ceaſing, in the 
performance of other taſks impoſed by 
the ingenious craft of her ſiſter - in- law 
Cho at another time conceived an in- 


ſuppreſſible affection for à fricaſſee of 


frogs, which ſhould be the genuine na- 
tives of France, fo that there was a ne- 
ceſſity for diſpatching a meſſenger on 


purpoſe to that — but as ſhe 


could 


of” 
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could not depend upon the integrity of 
any common ſervant, Mrs. Grizzle un- 
dertook that province, and actually ſet 
ſail in a cutter tor Bologne, from whence 
ſhe returned in eight and forty hours 
with a tub full of thoſe live animals; 
which being dreſſed according to art, 
her ſiſter would not taſte them, on pre- 
tence that her fit of longing was paſt. 
But then her inclinations took a dif- 
ferent turn, and fixed themſelves upon 
2 curious implement belonging to a lady 
of quality in the neighbourhood, which 
was reported to be a very great curioſi- 
oy; this was no other than a porcelain 
chamber-pot of admirable workman- 
mip, contrived by the honourable on- 
er, who kept it for her own private uſe, 
and cheriſhed it as an utenſil of in- 
eſtimable value. 

Mrs. Grizzle ſſruddered at the firſt 
hint ſhe received of her ſiſter's deſire to 
poſſeſs this piece of furniture; becauſe 
ſhe knew it was not to be purchaſed ; 
and the lady's character, which was none 
of tlic moſt amiable in point of huma- 
nity and condeſcenſzon, forbade all hopes 
of borrowing it for a ſeaſon : ſhe there- 
fore attempted to reaſon down this ca- 
pricious appetite, as an extravagance of 
imagination which ought to be com- 
dated and repreſſed; and Mrs. Pickle, 
to all appearance, was convinced and 
fatisfied by her arguments and advice: 


but, nevertheleſs, could make uſe of 


no other convenience, and was threaten- 
ed with a very dangerous ſuppreſſion, 
Rouzed at the peril in which the ſup- 
poſed her to be, Mts. Grizzle flew to 
the lady's houſe, and having obtained a 
private audience, diſcloſed the melan- 
choly ſituation of her fiſter, and im- 
plored the beneyolence of her ladyſhip ; 
who, contrary to expeftation, received 


her very graciouſly, and coniented to 


indulge Mrs. Pickle's longing. Mr. 
Pickle began to be out of humour 
at the expence to which he was expoſed 
by the caprice of his wife, who was her- 
ſelf alarmed at this laſt accident, and 
for the future Kept her fancy within 
bounds ; inſomuch, that without being 
ſubje& to any more extraordinary trou- 
ble, Mrs. rizzle reaped the long- 
wiſhel1 fruits of her deareſt expectation 
in the birth of a fine boy, whom her 
ſiſter in a few months brought into the 
world. 

I ſhall omit the deſcription of the re- 
joicings, which were infinite on this un- 


tant occaſion, and only obſerve — 

rs. Pickle's mother and aunt ſt 
godmothers, and the commodore aſſiſted 
at the ceremony as godfather to the 
child, who was chriſtened by the name 
of Peregrine, in compliment to the me- 
mory of a deceaſed uncle. While the 
mother was confined to her bed, and 
incapable of maintaining her own autho- 
rity, Mrs. Grizzle took charge of the 
infant by a double claim: and ſuper- 
intended, with ſurprizing vigilance, the 
nurſe and midwife in all the particulars 
of their reſpective offices, which were 
performed by her expreſs direction. But 
no ſooner was Mrs, Pickle in a condi- 
tion to re-afſume the management of 
her own affairs, than ſhe thought pro- 

er to alter certain regulations concern- 
ing the child, which had obtained in 
conſequence of her ſiſter's orders; di- 
recting, among other innovations, that 
the bandages with which the infant had 
been ſo neatly rolled up, like an Egyp- 


tian mummy, ſhould be Jooſened and 


laid aſide, in order to rid nature of all 
reſtraint, and give the blood free ſcope 
to circulate z and with her own hands 
ſhe plunged him headlong every morn- 
ing in a tub full of cold water. This 
operation ſeemed ſo barbarous to the 
tender-hearted Mrs. Grizzle, that ſhe 


not only oppoſed it with all her elo-, 


quence, ſhedding abundance of tears 
over the ſacrifice when it was made, but 


took horſe immediately, and departed 


for the habitation of an eminent counti 
phyſician, whom ſhe confulted in theſe 
words. Pray, doctor, is it not both 
dangerous and cruel to be the means 
© of letting a poor tender infant periſh, 
by ſouſing it in water as cold as ice? 
—* Ves, replied the doctor, down- 
right murder, I affirm.— I ſee you 
© are a perſon of great learning and ſa- 
© gacity,* ſaid the other: © and I muſt 
© beg you will be ſo good as to ſignify 
* your opinion in your own hand-writ- 
Y = o The doctor immediately com- 
1 with her requeſt, and expreſſed 
2 upon a ſlip af paper to this pur- 
A 


0 6 N are to certify whom it 

may concern, that I firmly 
© believe, and it is my unalterable opi- 
nion, that whoſoever letteth an infant 
« periſh, by ſouſing it in cold water, 


© even though the ſaid water ſhould not 


be ſo cold as ice, is in effect guilty 
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© of the murder of, the ſaid infant, as 
< witneſs my hand, | 


© COMFIT COLYCYNTH.'” 


Having obtained this certificate, for 
which the phyſician was handſomely 
acknowledged, ſhe returned exulting, 
and hoping, with uch authority, to 
overthrow all oppfition. Acco dingly. 
hen her nephew was 
about to undergo his diurnal b-pr im, 

produced the common, nerebz 
ſhe conceived hericlf impowerec S over- 
rule {uch inhuman pre-ecdings. But 
ſhe was diſappointed in ber exi- dation, 
confident as it was; not that Mrs. 
Pickle pretended to differ in cpinicn 
from Dr. Col ycynth, For wacic cha- 
© rafter and ſentiments,” faid ihe, 1 
© have ſuch veneration, that 1 ſhall 
« carcfully obſerve the caution implied 
© in this very certif cate, by which, far 
© from condemming my method of prac- 


'© tice, he only allerts that killing is 


© murder; an aſſeveration, the truth 
© of which, it is to be hoped, I ſhall 
never diſpute.” 

Mrs. Grizzle, who, ſooth to ſay, had 
rather too ſuperficially conſidered the 
clauſe by which ſhe thought herſelf au- 
thorized, peruſed the paper with more 
accuracy, and was confounded at her 
own want of penetration. Yet though 
ſhe was confuted, the was by no means 
convinced that her objections to the cold- 
bath were unreaſonable; on the contrary, 
after having beſtowed ſundry opprobri- 
op epithets on the phy ſician, for his want 
of knowledge and candour, ſhe proteſt- 
ed in the moſt earneſt and ſolemn man- 
ner againſt the pernicious practice of 
dipping the child; a piece of cruelty 
which, with God's aſſiſtance, ſhe ſhould 
never ſuffer to be inflicted on her own 
iſſue; and waſhing her hands of the me- 
lancholy conſequence that would cer- 
tainly enſue, ſhut herſelf up in her cloſet, 
ta indulge her ſorrow and vexation. 
She was BP „ however, in her prog- 
noſtick ; the boy, inſtead of declining 
in point of health, ſeemed to acquire 
freſh vigour from every plunge, as if 
he had been reſolved to diſcredit the 
wiſdom and foreſight of his aunt, who, 
in all probability, could never forgive 
him for this want of reverence, and re- 
ſpect. This conjecture is founded upon 
her behaviour to him in the ſe * 
his infancy, during which ſhe was Known 
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to torture him more than once, hen 
ſhe had opportunities of thruſting pins 
into his fleſh, without any danger of 
being detected. In a word, her aFec- 
tions were in a little time altogether 
alienated from this hope of her family, 
whom ſhe abandoned to the conduct 
of his mother, whoſe province it un- 
doubtedly was to manage the nurture 
of her on child; while the herſelf re- 
ned hor operations upon the commo- 
dore waor: the was reſolved at any rate 
to captivate ond enflave. And it wuſt 
be owned, that Mrs. Grizzle's know- 
ledge of the human heart never ſhone ſo 
cor. {p1cuous as in the methods ſhe-pur- 
ed tor the aceomplithent of this im- 
Por tant aim. 

Through the rough unpoliſhed huſk 
mat caled the foul of ; poor nA ſhe 
could ealily diſtinguiſh a large ſhare of 
that vanity and ſelf conceit that gene- 
rally predominate even in the moſt ſa- 
vage breaſt; and to this ſhe conſtantly 
appealed. In his preſence ſhe always 
exclaimed againſt the cratt and diſhoneſt 
diſſimulation of the world; and never 
failed of uttering particular invectives 
againſt thoſe arts of chicanery, in which 
the lawyers are ſo converſant to the pre- 
judice and ruin of their fellow-crea- 
tures: oblerving, that in a fea _—_ 
life, ſo far as the had opportunities o 
judging or being intormed, there was 
nothing but friendſhip, ſincerity, and a 
hearty contempt for every thing that 
was mean or ſelfiſh. . 

This kind of converfation, with the 
athſtance of certain particular civilities, 
inſenſibly made an impreſſion on the 
mind of the commodore; and that the 
more effectual, as his former prepoſſeſ- 
ſions were built upon very ſlender foun- 
dations: his antipathy to. old maids, 
which he had conceived upon hearſay, 
began gradually to diminiſh, when he 
found they were not quite ſuch infernal 
animals as they had been repreſented ; 
and it was not long before he was heard 
to obſerve at the club, that Pickle's 
ſifter had not ſo much of the core of 
bitch in ber as he had imagined. This 
negative compliment, by the medium of 
her brother, toon reached the ears of 
Mrs. Grizzle, who, thus encouraged, 
regoubled all her arts and attention; fo 
that in leſs than three months after, he 
in the lame place diſtinguiſhed her with 
the epithet of a damned ſenſible jade. 

Hatchway the alarm at this 

2 decla- 
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declaration, which he feared foreboded 
ſomething fatal to his intereſt, told his 
8 with a ſneer, that ſhe had 


| ſenſe enough to bring him to, under 


her ſtern; and he did not doubt but 
that ſuch an old crazy veſſel would be 
the better for being taken in tow, © But 
© howſomever, added this arch adviſer, 


ed have wy take care of your up 


« works; for if once you are made faſt 
© to her poop, agad! ſhe']l ſpank it 
© away, and make every beam in your 
© body crack with ſtraining.* Our ſhe- 

rojectors whole plan had like to have 
Lava ruined by the effect which this ma- 
licious hint had upon Trunnion, whoſe 
rage and ſuſpicion being wakened at 
once, his colour changed from tawny 
to a cadaverous pale, and then ſhifting 
to a deep and dnſky red, ſuch as we 
ſometimes obſerve in the ſky when it is 
replete with thunder, he, after his uſual 
preamble of unmeaning oaths, anſwer- 
ed in theſe words: © D—n ye, you 
« jury-legged dog, you would give all 
© the ſtowage in your hold to be as 
* ſound as Iam; and as for being taken 
in tow, d'ye ſee, Im not fo diſabled 
but that I can lie my courſe, and per- 
form my voyage without any aſſiſt- 
« ance; and, agad! no man ſhall ever 
® ſee Hawſer Trunnion lagging a-ſtern 
in the wake of e er a bitch in Chriſten- 
dom.) 

Mrs. Grizzle, who every morning 
interrogated her brother with regard to 
the ſubje& of his night's converſation 
with his friends, ſoon received the un- 


_ welcome news of the commodore's aver- 


ſion to matrimony ; and juſtly imputing 
the greateſt part of his diſguſt to the ſa- 
tirical inſinuations of Mr. Hatchway, 
reſolved to level this obſtruction to her 
ſucceſs, and actually found means to 
Intereſt him in her {cheme. She had, 
indeed, on ſome occa ſions, a particular 
knack at making converts, being pro- 
bably not unacquainted with that grand 
ſyſtem of perſuaſion, which is adopted 
by the greateſt perſonages of the age, as 


- fraught with maxims much more ef- 


fectual than all the eloquence of Tully 
or Demoſthenes, even when ſupported 
by the demonſtrations of truth : beſides, 
Mr. Hatchway's fidelity to his new ally 
was confirmed, by his foreſeeing in his 
captain's marriage an infinite fond of 

atification for his own cynical diſpo- 
tion. Thus, therefore, converted and 
properly cautioned, he, for the future, 


ſuppreſſed all the virulence of his wit 
againſt the matrimonial fate; and as 
he knew not how to open his mouth in 
ſe of any perſon what- 


the politive 
ever, took If mr of except= 


ing Mrs. Grizzle by name, from the 
cenſures he liberally beſtowed upon the 
reſt of her ſex. She is not a drunk- 
© ard, like Nan Caſtick of Deptford, 
he would ſay; © not a nincompoop, like 
Peg Simper of Woolwich ; not a hrim- 
© ſtone, like Kate Coddle of Chatham; 
© nor a ſhrew, like Nell Griffin on the 
Point Portſmouth; (ladies to whom, 
at different times, they had both paid 
their addreſſes ;) © but a tight, good-hu- 
* moured, ſenſible wench, who knows 
very well how to box her compaſs ;z 
© well trimmed aloft, and well ſheathed 
* alow, with a good cargo under her 
© hatches.” The commodore at ſirſt ima- 
gined this commendation was ironical, 
but hearing it repeated again and again, 
was filled rich — at 22 
prizing change in the lieutenant's beha- 
viour; and after a long fit of muſimg, 
concluded that Hatchway himſelf har- 


boured a matrimonial deſign on the per- 


ſon of Mrs. Grizzle. 7 
Pleaſed with this conjecture, he ral- 
lied Jack in his turn, and one night 
toaſted her health as a compliment to 
his paſſion; a circumſtance which the 
lady learned next day by the uſual ca- 
nal of her intelligence, and interpreting 
as the reſult of his own tenderneſs for 
her, ſhe congratulated herſelf upon the 
victory ſhe had obtained ; and thinking 
it unneceſſary to continue the reſerve 
ſhe had hither'o indufiriouſly affected, 
reſolved from that day to ſweeten her 
behaviour towards him with ſuch a diſh 
of affection, as could not fail to per- 
ſuade him that he had inſpired her with 


a reciprocal flame, In ecnſequence of - 


this determination, he was invited to 
dinner; and, while he ſtaid, treated with 
ſuch cloying proofs of her regard, that 
not only the reſt of the company, but 
even Jrunnion himfelf, perceived her 
drift ; and taking the alarm according- 
ly, could not help exclaiming, © Oho! 
I ſee how the land lies; and if I don't 
« weather the point, I'll be d—"d!" Hav- 
ing thus expreſſed himſelf to his afflict- 
ed inamorato, he made the beſt of his 
way to the garriſon, in which he ſhut 
himſelf up for the ſpace of ten x; 5 
and had no communication with his 


friends -and domeſticks but by looks, 
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which were moſt ſignificantly pictu- 
reſque. 


CHAP, VII. 


DIVERSSTRATAGEMSAREINVENT= 
ED AND PUT IN PRACTICE, IN 
ORDER TO OVERCOME THE OB- 

- STINACY OF TRUNNION, WHO AT 
LENGTH IS TEAZED AND TOR- 
TUREDINTO THE NOOSE OF WED-+- 
LOCK. 


HIS abrupt departure, and un- 
kind declaration, affected Mrs. 
Grizzle ſo much, that ſhe fell ſick of 
forrow and mortification: and after 
having confined herſelf to her bed for 
three days, ſent for her brother, told 
him ſhe perceived her end drawing near, 
and deffred that a lawyer might be 
brought, in order to write her laſt will. 
Mr. Pickle, ſurprized at her demand, 
. to act the part of a comforter, 
uring her, that her diſtemper was not 
at all dangerous, and that he would in- 
ſtantly ſend for a phyſician, who would 
convince her that ſhe was in no manner 
of jeopardy ; ſo that there was no occa- 
ſion at preſent to employ any officious 
attorney in ſuch a melancholy taſk. In- 
deed, this affectionate brother was of 
opinion, that a will was altogether ſu- 
perfluous at any rate, as he himſelf 
was heir at law to his ſiſter's whole real 
and perſonal eſtate, But ſhe inſiſted 
upon his compliance with ſuch deter- 
mined obſtinacy, that he could no long - 
er reſiſt her ĩmportunities; and a ſcri- 
vener arriving, ſhe dictated and exe- 
cuted her will; in which ſhe bequeathed 
to Commodore Trunnion one thouſand 
unds, to purchaſe a mourning ring, 
which ſhe hoped he would wear as a 
ledge of her friendſhip and affection. 
Her brother, though he did not much 
reliſh this teſtimony of her love, never- 
theleſs, that ſame evening, gave an ac- 
count of this particular to Mr. Hatch- 
way, who was alſo, as Mr. Pickle 
aſſured him, generouſly remembered by 
the teſtatrix. 

The lieutenant, fraught with this 
piece of intelligence, — for an op 
portunity, and as ſoon as he perceived 
the commodore's features a little un- 
bended from that ferocious eontraction 


they had retained fo long, ventured to 


inform him, that Pickle's ſiſter lay at 
the point of death, and that ſhe had left 
him a thouſand pounds in her will. 
This piece of news overwhelmed him 
with confuſion; and Mr. Hatchwa 
imputing his ſilence to remorſe, reſolv 

to take adyantage of that favourable mo- 
ment, and counſelled him to go and vi- 
ſit the poor young woman, who was 
dying for love of him. But his admo- 
nition happened to be ſomewhat unſea- 
ſonable; for Trunnion no ſooner heard 
him mention the cauſe of her diſorder, 
than his moroſity recurring, he burſt 
out into a violent fit of curſing, and 
forthwith betook himſelf again to his 
hammock, where he lay uttering, in a 
low growling tone of voice, a repeti- 
tion of. oaths and impreprecations, for 
the ſpace of four and twenty hours, 
without ceaſing. This was a delicious 
meal to the lieutenant z who, eager to 
inhance the pleaſure of the entertain- 
ment, and at the ſame time conduce to 
the ſucceſs of the cauſe he had eſpouſed, 
invented a ſtratagem, the execution of 
which had all the effect he could deſire. 
He prevailed upon Pipes, who was de- 
voted to his ſervice, to get upou the top 
of the chimney belonging to the com- 
modore's chamber, at midnight, and to 
lower down by a rope a bunch of ſtink- 
ing whitings, which being 1 
he put a ſpeaking trumpet to his mouth, 
_ hollowed down the vent, in a voice 
like thunder, Trunnion! Trunnion 1 
© turn out and be ſpliced, or lie till and 
© be damned! This dreadful note, the 
terror of which was increaſed by the ſi- 
lence and darkneſs of the night, as well 
as the echo of the paſſage through which 
it was conveyed, no ſooner reached the 
ears of the aſtoniſhed commodore, than 
turning his eye towards the place from 
whence this 8 addreſs ſeemed to 
proceed, he beheld à glittering object 
that vaniſhed in an inſtant. Juſt as his 


ſuperſtitious fear had improved the ap - 


parition into ſome ſupernatural meſſen+ 
ger cloathed in ſhining array, his opi- 
nion was confirmed by a ſudden at. 
ſion, which he took for thunder, though 
it was no other than the noiſe of a piſtol 
fired down the chimney by the boat- 
ſwain's mate, according to the inftruc- 
tions he had received ; and he had time 
enough to deſtend before he was in any 
danger of being detected by his com- 
mander, who could not for a whole hour 

| recollect 
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recollect himſelf from the amazement 
and confternation which had overpow- 
ered his faculties. 

At length, however, he got up and 
rung his bell with great agitation. He 
repeated ihe ſummons more than once; 
but no regard being paid to this alarm, 
his dread returned with double terror, 
a cold ſweat bedewed his limbs, his 
knees knocked together, his hair briſt- 
led vp, and the remains of his teeth 
were ſh+treved to pieces in the convul- 
five vibrations of hi jaws. 

In the mid of this agonv, he made 
one deſperate effort, fa, burſting open 
the door of his apartment, bolted into 
Hatchway's chamber, which happened 
to be on the ſame floor. There he found 
the lieutenant in a counterfeit 1woon ; 
who pretended to wike from his tram ce 


In an ej 1 ton of © Lord have mercy 


upon us! An being queſtioned by 
the terrified commodore with regard to 
what h d h ppened, aſf ed him be 
had heard the {ae voice and clap of 
thunder by which Trunnion himlelf 


bad been d ſcompoſed. 


Pipes, whoſe turn it was to watch, 
concurred in giving evidence to the ſame 
pu poſe; and the commodore not only 
owned that he had heard the voice, but 
hikew'ſe communicated his vH, with 
all the aggravaticn which his diſturbed 
fancy ſupgeſted. 

A conſultation immediately enſued, 
in which Mr. Hatchway very gravely 
obſerved, that the finger of God was 
plainly perccivable in thoſe ſignals ; and 
that it would be both ſinful and fool- 
iſh to diſregard his commands; eſpe- 
cially as the match propoſed was, in all 
reſpects, more advantageous than any 
that one of his years and infirmitics 
could reaſonably expect; declaring, that 
for his own part he would not endanger 
his foul and body by living one day 
Jonger under the ſame roof with a man 
who deſpiſe the holy will of Heaven; 
and Tom Pipes adhered to the ſame 
pious reſoluticn. 

Trunnion's perſeverance could not 
reſiſt the number and diverſity of conſi- 
derations that aſſaulted it; he revolved 
in ſilence all the oppoſite motives that 
occurred to his reffection; and after hav- 
ing been, to all . bewildered 
in the labyrinth of his own thoughts, 
he wiped the ſweat from his forehead, 
and heaving a piteous groan, yielded to 
their remonſtrances in theſe words : 


Well, ſince it muſt be fo, I think 
« we muſt een grapple ; but d—n my 
© eyes! tis a d—n'd hard caſe that a 
© fellow of my years ſhould be compell- 
© ed, d'ye ſee, to beat up to windward 
© all the reſt of my life, againſt the cure 
© rent of his own inclination.” 

This important article being diſeuſſ- 
ed, Mr. Hitchway ſet out in the morn- 
ing to viſit the * fhepherdeſs, 
and was handſomely rewarded for the 
enlivening tidings with which he blefſed 
her ears. Sick as ſhe was, ſhe could not 
help laughing heartily at the co::trivance, 
in conſequence of which her ſwain's 
aſſent hail been obtained; and gave the 
lieutenant ten guineas for Tom Pipes, 
in conſideration of the part he acted in 
the fa ce. 

In the afternoon the commodore ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be conveyed to her 
apartment, like a felon to execution, 
and was received by her in 2 languiſh- 
ing manner and genteel diſhabille, ac- 
compenied by her fiſter-in law; who 
was, tor very obvious reaſons, extreme- 
ly ſolicitous about her ivccels. Though 
the lieutenant had tutored him touching 
his behaviour at this interview, he made 
a thouſagd wry faces before he could 
pronuunce the fimple ſalutation of How 
dye to his miſtre!s ; and after his coun- 
ſellor had urged him with twenty or 
thirty whiſpers, to each of which he had 
replie:! aloud, © Dn your eyes, I 
* won't! he got up, and halting towards 
the couch on which Mrs. Grizzle re- 
clined in a ſtate of ſtrange expectation, 
he ſeized her band, and preſſed it to his 
lips; but this piece of gallantry he per- 
formed in ſuch a reluctant, uncouth, 
indignant manner, that the nymph had 
need of all her reſolution to endure the 
compliment without ſſu inking; and he 
himſelf was ſo diſconcerted at what he 
had done, that he inftantly 1etired to 
the other end of the room, where he 
ſat lent, and broiled with ſhame and 
vexation. Mrs. Pickle, like a ſenſible 
matron, quitted the place, on pretence 
of going to the nurſery; and Mr. Hatch- 
way taking the hint, recolleQed that he 
had left his tobacco-pouch in the par- 
lour, whither he immediately deſcended, 
leaving the two lovers to their mutual 
endearments. Never had the commo- 
dore found himſelf in ſuch a diſagree- 
able dilemma before. He fat in an 
agony of ſuſpenſe, as if he every mo- 
ment dreaded the diſſolution of nature F 

an 
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and the imploring ſighs of his future 
bride added, if poſſible, to the pangs 
of his diſtreſs. Impatient of his ſitua- 
tion, he rolled his eye around in queſt 
of ſome relief, and unable to contain 
himſelf, exclaimed, * D n ſeize 
© the fellow and his pouch too ! I be- 
© lieve he has fete off, and left me 
© here in the ſtays. Mrs. Grizzle, who 
could not help taking ſome notice of 
this manifeſtation of chagrin, lamented 
her unhappy fate in being ſo diſagree- 
able to him that he could 

with her company for a few moments 


without repining; and began in very, 


tender terms to reproach him with bis 
inhumanity and indifference. To this ex- 
poſtulation he replied, * Zounds! what 
would the woman have? Let the par- 
ſon do his office when he wool, here 
I am, ready to be reeved in the ma- 


* nonſenſical palaver!* So ſaying, he 
retreated, leaving his miſtreſs not at all 
diſobliged at his plain-dealing. That 
ſame evening the treaty of marriage 
was brought upon the carpet; and, by 
means of Mr. Pickle and the lieutenant, 
ſettled to the ſatis faction of all parties, 
without the intervention of lawyers, 
whom Mr. Trunnion expreſsly exclud- 
ed from all ſhare in the buſineſs ; mak- 
ing that condition the indiſpenſible pre- 
liminary of the whole agreement. Things 
being brought to this bearing, Mrs. 
Grizzle's heart dilated- with joy; her 
health, which, by the bye, was never 
dangerouſly impaired, ſhe recovered as 
if by enchantment; and a day being 
fixed for the nuptials, employed the ſhort 
period of her celibacy in chuſing orna- 
ments for the celebration of her entrance 
into the married ſtate. 


CHAP. VIL 


PREPARATIONS ARE MADE FOR 
THE COMMODORE's WEDDING, 
WHICH is DELAYED BY AN AC- 
CIDENT THAT HURRIED HIM THE 
LORD KNOWS WHITHER., 


17 fame of this extraordinary 
conjunction ſpread all over the 
county; and on the day appointed for 
their ſpouſals, the nick was ſur- 
rounded with an inconceivable multi- 
tude. The commodore, to give a ſpe- 


cimen of his gallantry, by the advice 
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not put up 


trimonial block, d'ye ſee! and d—n all 


23 
of his friend Hatchway, reſolved to ap- 


pear on horſeback on the grand occa- 
ſion, at the head of all his male attend- 


- ants, whom he had rigged with the whice 


ſhirts and black caps Ru belong- 
ing to his barge's crew; and he bought 
a couple of hunters for the accommo- 
dation of himſelf and his heutcnant. 
With this equipage then he ſet out from 
the garriſon for the church, after having 
diſpatched a meſſenger to apprize the 
bride that he and his company were 
mounted. She got immediately into the 
coach, accompanied by her brother and 
his wife, and grove directly to the place 
of aſſignation, where ſeveral pews were 
demoliſhed, and divers perſons almoſt 
preſſed tc death, by the eagerneſs af the 
crowd that broke in to ſee the ceremony 
performed. Thus arrived at the altar, 
and the prieſt in attendance, they wait- 
ed a whole half hour for the commo- 
dore, at whoſe ſlowneſs they began to 
be under ſome apprehenſion, and accord- 
ingly diſmiſſed a ſervant to quicken his 
pace. The valet having rode ſomething 
more than a mile, eſpied the whole troop 
diſpoſed in a long field, croſſing the 
road obliquely, and headed by the bride- 

oom and his friend Hatchway, who 

nding himſelf hindered by a hedge from 
ce farther in the ſame direction, 

ed a piſtol, and ſtood over to the other 
ſide, making an obtuſe angle with the 
line of his 7 courſe; and the reſt 
of the ſquadron followed his example, 
keeping always in the rear of each other, 
like a fight of wild geeſe. 

Surprized at this ttrange method of 
journeying, the meſſenger came up, and 
told the commodore that his lady and 
her company expected him in the church, 
where 1 had tarried a conſiderable 
time, and were beginning to be very un- 
eaſy at his delay; and therefore deſired 
he would proceed with more expedition. 
To this meſſage Mr. Trunnion replied, 
Hark ye, brother, don't you ſee we 
© make all poſſible ſpeed ? Go back, and 
tel] thoſe who ſent you, that the wind 
has ſhifted fince we weighed anchor, 
and that we are obliged to make very 
ſhort trips in tacking, by reaſon of 
the narrowneſs of the channel; and . 
that as we lie within ſix points of the 
wind, they muſt make ſome allowance 
for variation and lee-way.*—* Lord, 
Sir!” ſaid the valet, « what occaſion, 
have you to go zig-zag in that man- 
ner? Do but clap ipurs to your horſes, 

| | and 
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ſwered the commander. Ahey, bro- 
* ther! where did you learn your navi- 
© gation ? Hawſer Trunnion is not to 
6 taught, at this time of day, how 
© to lie his courſe, or keep his own 
© reckoning. And as for you, brother, 
© you beſt know the trim of your own 
6. frigate.” The courier finding he had 
to do with people who would not be 
eaſily l out of their own opi- 
nions, returned to the temple, and made 
a report of what he had ſeen and heard, 
to the no ſmall conſolation of the bride, 
who had begun to diſcover ſome {igns 
of diſquiet. Compoſed, however, by 
this piece of intelligence, ſhe exerted 
her patience for the ſpace of another 
half hour, during which period ſeein 
no bridegroom arrive, ſhe was exceed- 
ingly alarmed ; ſo that all the ſpectators 
could eafily perceive her bation, 
which manifeſted itſelf in frequent pal- 
pitations, heart-heavings,” and altera- 
tions of countenance, in ſpite of the aſ- 
ſiſtance of a ſmelling-bottle, which ſhe 
inceſſantly applied to her noſtrils. _ 
Various were the conjectures of the 
company on this occaſion ; ſome ima- 
ined he had miſtaken the place of ren- 
898 as he had never been at church 
ſince he firſt ſettled in that pariſh ; others 
believed he had met with tome accident, 
in conſequence of which his attendants 
had carried him back to his own houſe ; 
and a third ſet, in which the bride her- 
ſelf was thought to be comprehended, 
could not help ſuſpecting that the com- 
modore had changed his mind. But all 
theſe ſuppoſitions, ingenious as they 
were, happened to be wide of the true 
cauſe that detained him, which was no 
other than this : the commodore and his 
crew had, by dint of turning, almoſt 
weathered the parſon's houſe tbat ſtood 
to windward. of the church, when the 
notes of a pack of hounds unluckily 
reached the ears of the two hunters which 
Trunnion and the lieutenant beſtrode, 
Theſe fleet animals no ſooner heard the 
enlivening ſound, than eager for the 
<hace, . they ſprung away all of a ſud- 
den, and ſtrained every nerve to partake 
of the ſport, flew acroſs the fields with 
incredible ſpeed, over · leaped hedges and 
ditches, and every thing in their way, 
without the leaſt regard to their unlor- 
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© and ride traight forward, and I'll en- 
gage you ſhall be at the church porch 
© 1n leſs than a quarter of an hour. 
© What! Tight in the wind's eye? an- 


tunate riders. The lieutenant, whoſe 
ſteed had got the heels of the other, 
finding it would be great folly and pre- 
ſumption in him to pretend to keep the 
ſaddle with his wooden legs very wiſely 
took the opportunity of throwing him- 
ſelf off in bis paſſage through a Feld of 
rich clover, among which. he lay at his 
eaſe ; and ſeeing bis captain advancing 
at full gallop, hailed him with the ſalu- 
tation of What chear? ho! The 
commodore, who was in infinite diſtreſs, 
eyeing him aſkance as he paſſed, re- 
plied with a faultering voice, * O, d—n 
you! you are ſafe at anchor; I with 
© to God II were as faſt moored.* Ne- 
vertheleſs, conſcious of his diſabled heel, 
he would not venture to try the experi- 
ment which had ſucceeded ſo well with 
Hatchway, but refolved to ſtick as cloſe 
as poſſible to his horſe's back, until Pro- 
vidence ſhould interpoſe in his behalf. 
With this view he dropped his whip, and 
with his right-hand laid faſt hold on the 
mmel, contracting every muſcle in 
is body to ſecure himſelf in his ſeat, 
and grinning moſt formidably, in con- 
ſequence of this exertion. In this at- 
titude he was hurried on a conſiderable 
way, when all on a ſudden his view was 
comforted by a five-bar gate that ap- 
peared before him, as he never doubt- 
ed that there the career of his hunter 
muſt neceſſarily end. But, alas! he 
reckoned without his hoſt; far fram 
halting at this obſtruction, the horſe 
ſprung over it with amazing agility, to 
tha utter confuſion and diſorder of his 
owner, who loft his hat and periwig in 
the leap, and now began to think in 
earneſt, that he was actually mount- 
ed on the back of the devil. He recom- 
mended himſelf toGod, his reflection for- 
ſook him, his eye-ſight and all his other 
ſenſes failed, he quitted the reins, and 
fattening by inftin& on the mane, was 
in this condition conveyed into the midſt. 
of the ſportſmen, who were aſtoniſhed 
at the ſight of ſach an apparition, Nei- 
ther was their ſurprize to be wondered 
at, if we refle& on the figure that pre- 
ſented itſelf to their view. The com- 
modore's perſon was at all times an ob- 
je& of admiration; much more ſo on 
this occaſion, when every ſingularity 
was aggragated by the circumſtances of 
his dreis and diſaſter. 

He had put on in honour of his nup- 
tials his beſt coat of blue broad 4 
cut by a taylor of Ramſgate, and _ 
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| med with five dozen of braſs buttons 


large and ſmall; his breeches were of 


the ſame piece, faſtened at the knees 
with large bunches of tape 3 his waiſt- 
coat was of red pluſh lapelled with green 
velvet, and garniſhed with vellum holes; 
his boots bore an infinite reſemblance 
both in colour and ſhape to a pair of 
leather buckets ; his ſhoulder was graced 
with a broad buff belt, from wheace de- 
pended a huge hanger with a hilt like 
2 of a backſword; and on 7 = 
of his pummel appeared a ruſty pi 

ram in a caſe er with a E 
ſkin. The loſs of his tie- periwig and 
laced hat, which were curioſities of the 
kind, did not at all contribute to the 
improvement of the picture, but on the 
contrary, by exhibiting his bald pate, 
and the natural extenſion of his Jant- 
horn-jaws, added to the peculiarity and 
extravagance of the whole. Such a 
ſpectacle could not have failed of divert- 
ing the whole company from the chace, 
had bis horſe thought proper to purſue 
a different route, but the beaſt was too 
keen a ſporter to chuſe any other way 
than that which the ſtag followed; and 
therefore, without ſtopping to gratity 
the curioſity of the ſpełtators, he in a 
few minutes outſtripped hunter 
in the field. There being a deep bullow 
way betwixt him and the hounds, ra- 
ther than ride round about the length 
of a furlong to a path that croſſed the 
lane, he tranſported himſelf at one 
jump, to the unſpeakable aſtoniſhment 
and terror of a waggoner who chanced 
to be underneath, - and ſaw this pheno- 
menon fly over his carriage. This was 
not the only adventure he atchieved. 
The having taken a dyep river that 
lay in his way, every man directed his 


courſe to a bridge in the neighbourhood; | 


but our bridegroom's courſer deſpiting 
all ſuch conveniences, plunged into the 
ſtream without heſitation, and ſwam in 
a twinkling to the oppoſite ſhore, This 
ſudden immerſion into an clement of 
which Trunnion was properly a native, 
in all probability helped to recruit the 
exhauſted ſpirits of his rider, who at 
his landing on the other fide gave ſome 
tokens of ſenſation, by hallooing aloud 
for aſſiſtance, which he could ndt poſ- 
ſibly receive, becauſe his horſe till main- 
tained the advantage he had gained, and 
would not allow himſelf to be overtaken. 

In ſhort, after a long chace that laſt- 
ed ſeveral hours, and extended to a do- 
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zen miles at leaſt, he was the firſt in at 
the death of the deer, being ſeconded b 
the lieutenant's gelding, which, aAvated 
by the lame ſpirit, hady without a rider, 
followed his companion s example. 
Our bridegroom, finding him ſelf at 
lait brought up, or, in other words, at 
the end of his career, took the opportu· 
nity of this firſt pauſe to defire the huntſ- 
men would lend him a hand in diſ- 
mounting z and was by their conde - 
ſeenſion lately placed on the graſs, where 
he ſat ſtaring at the company as they 


came in, with ſuch wildneis of aſtoniſh- 


ment in his looks, as if he had been 
a creature of another ſpecies, dropped 
among them from the clouds, 

Betore they had fleſhed the hounds, 
however, he recolleQed himſelf, and 
ſeeing one of the ſportſmen take a ſmall 
flaſk out of his pocket and apply it to 
his mouth, judged the cordial to he no 
other than neat Coniac, which it really 
was; and expreſſing a deſire of partici- 
pation, was immediately accommodated. 
with a moderate. doſe, which perfectly 
compleated his recovery. 

By this time he and his two horſes 
had engroſſed the attention of the whole 
crowd : while ſome admired the el 
proportion and uncommon ſpirit of the 
two animals, the reſt contemplated the 
ſurprizing appearance of their maſter, 
whom betore they had only ſeen en paſ- 
ant; and at length, one of the gentle- 
men accoſting him very courteouſly, 
ſignified his wonder at ſeeing him in 
ſuch an equipage, and aſked if he had 
not dropped his companion by the way. 
Why, look ye, brother, replied 
commodore, mayhap you chink me 
an odd ſort of a fellow, ſeeing me in 
this trim, eſpecially as I have fol part 
of my rigging z but this here is the 
cafe, dye fee; I weighed anchor from 
my own houſe this morning at tet 
© A. M. with fair weather, and a fa- 
* yourable breeze at S. S. E. bei 
bound to the next church on the voyage 
* of matrimony : but howſomever, we 
© had not run down a quarter of a. 
© league, when the wind ſhifting, blow- 
ed directly in our teeth; ſo that we 
« were forced to tack all the way, d' 
© ſce, and had almoſt beat up within fi fe 
* of the port, when theſe ſons of bitches 
of horſes, which I had bought but 
* two flays before, (for my on part, 
+ believe they are devils incarnate) luffed. 
round in atrice, and then we 
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© helm, drove away like lightning with 
© me and my lieutenant, who ſoon came 
© to anchor in an I good birth. 
As for my own part, I ſfave heen 
© carried over rocks, and flats, and 
« quick-ſands z among which I have 
« pitched away a ſpecial good tie-periwig 
© and an iron-bound hat; and at laſt, 
© thank God! am got into ſmooth wa- 
* ter and ſafe riding: but if ever I ven- 
ture my carcaſe upon ſuch a hare- 
um: ſcare um blood of à bitch again, 
© my name is not Hawſer Trunnion, 
d—n my eyes! 12 
One of the company, ſtruck with this 
name, which he had often heard, im- 
mediately laid hold on his declaration 
at the clofe of this ſingular account ; 
and obſerving that his horſes were very 
vicious, afked how he intended to re- 
turn. As for that matter, replied 
Mr, Trunnion, © I am xefolved to hire a 
« {ledge, or waggon, or ſuch a thing as 
a jack-aſs; for I'll be d—n'd if ever I 
© croſs the back of a horſe again. 
* And what do you propoſe to do with 
* theſe creatures?” ſaid the other, point- 
ing to the hunters, they ſeem to have 
6 * mettle; but then they are meie 
© colts, and will take the devil and alt of 
© breaking. Methinks this hinder one 
is ſhoulder-flipped.'—* Damn them! 
cried the commodore, I wiſh both their 
« necks were broke, thof the two coſt 
me forty good yellow- boys.“ Forty 
«© guineas!” exclanned the ſtranger, who 
was a ſquire and 2 jocky, as well as owner 
of the pack; Lord! Lord! how a man 
0 yk impofed upon! Why, theſe cat- 
tlo are clumſy enough to go to plough: 
mind what a flat counter; do but ob- 
<* ſerve how ſharp this here one is in the 
© withers : then lte's fired in the farther 
© fetlock.” | In ſhort, this connoiſſeur 
in horie-flefh, having diſcovered in them 
all the defects which can poſſibly be 
found in that ſpecies of animals, offered 
to give him ten guineas for the two, fay- 
ing, he would convert them into beaſts 
ot burden. The owner, who 7 
what had happened) was very well dif- 
pled to liſten to any thing that was ſaid 
to "their prejudice, implicitly believed 
the truth of tie ſtranger s can, 
diſcharged à furious volley of oaths, 
againſt the rafcal who had taken him 
in, and forthwith ftruck a bargain with 
the ſquire, who paid him inſtantly for his. 
purchaſe; in conſequence of which he won 


b plate at the ert Canterbury races. 
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This affair being tranſafted to the 
mutual ſatisfaction of both parties, as 
well as to the general entertainment of 
tle company, who laughed in their 
ſleeves at the dexterity of their friend, 
Trunnion was ſet upon the ſquire's ewn 
horſe, and led by his ſervant in the 
midſt of this cavalcade, which proceed- 
ed to a neighbouring village, where 
they had beſpoke dinner, and where our 
bridegroom found means to provide him- 
ſelf with another hat and'wig. With 
regard to his marriage, he bore his diſ- 
appointment with the temper of a phi- 
2 and the _— * had un- 

ergone having quickened his appetite, 
ſat * at Able in the midt bf his 
new acquaintance, making a very hear 
meal, and moiſtening every morſel wit 
x draught of the ale, which he found 
very much to his ſatisfaQtion. 


* 


CHAP. IX. 


HE IS FOUND BY THE LISUTE- 
NANT; KECONDUCTED TO HIS 
OWN HOUSE; MARRIED TO MRS, 
GRIZZLE, WHO MEETS WITH A 
SMALL MISFORTUNE IN THE 
NIGHT, AND ASSERTS HER PRE- 
ROGATIVE NEXT MORNING: IN 
CONSEQUENCE OF WHICH HER 
HUSBAND'S EYE IS ENDANGER» 
ED. : 


EANWHILE, Lieutenant 
Hatchway made ſhift to hobble 

to the church, where he informed the 
company of what' had happened to the 
commodore; and the bride behaved with 
great decency, on the occaſion; for, as 
ſoon as the underſtood the danger to 
which her future huſband was expoſed, 
ſhe fainted in the arms of her ſiſter-in- 
law, to the ſurprize of all the ſpectators, 
who could not comprehend the caule of 
her diſorder; and when ſhe was recover- 
ed by the application of Mhelling-bottles, 
earneſtly begged that Mr. Hatchway and 
Fom Pipes would take her brother's 
coacht, arid go in queſt of their com- 
mander. 1 

This taſk they readily undertook, 
teing eſcorted by all the reſt of his ad- 
herents on horſeback ; While the bride: 
and her friends were invited to the par- 
ſon's houſe, and the ceremony deferred 
till another occaſion. 25 

The lieutenant, ſtecring his courſe as 
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near the line of direction in which 
Trunnion went off, as the codch-road 
would permit, got intelligence of his 
track from one -houſe to another 

for ſuch an apparition could not fail of 
attracting particular notice; and one of 
the horſemen having picked up his hat 
and wig in a bye-path, the whole troop 
entered the village where he was lodged 
about four o'clock in the afternoon, 
When they underſtood he was ſafely 
houſed at the George, they rode up to 
the door in a body, and expreſſed theit 
ſatisfa&tion in three chears; which were 
returned by the company within, as ſoon 
as they were inſtructed in the nature of 
the ſalute by Trunnion, who by this 
time hal entered into all the jollity of 
his new friends, and was indeed more 
than half ſeas over. The lieutenant 
was introduced to all preſent as his 
ſworn brather, and had ſomething toſſed 
up for his dinner. Tom Pipes and the 
crew were regaled in anather room; and 
a freſh pair of horſes being put to the 
coach, * ſix in the evening the com- 
modore, with all his — * de- 
parted for the -garriſon, after having 
ſhook hands with every individual in 
the houſe. ; 

Without any farther accident he was 
conveyed in ſafety to his own gate be- 
fore nine, and committed to the care of 
Pipes, who carried him inſtant]y to his 
hammock, while the lieutenant was 
driven away to the place where the bride 
and her friends remained with great 
anxiety, which vaniſhed when he aſſured 
them that his commodore was ſafe, be- 
ing ſucceeded by abundance of mirth 
and pleaſantry at the account he gave of 

nnion's adventure. 

Another day was fixed for the nup- 
tials ; and in order to baulk the curioſi- 
ty of idle people, which had given great 
offence, he parſon was prevailed upon 
to perform the ceremony in the garriſon, 
which all that day was adorned with 
flags and pendants diſplayed, and at 
night illuminated by the direction of 
Hatchway, who alſo ordered the pate- 
raroes to be fired as ſoon as the — 
knot was tied. Neither were the other 
parts of the entertainment negleQed by 
this ingenious contriver, who produced 
undeniable - proofs of his elegance and 
art in the wedding ſupper, which had 
been committed to his management and 
direction. This gemal banquet was 
entixely compoſed of ſea diſhes 5 a huge 
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illaw, conſiſting of a 1 iece of 
beef ſliced, * e of owls, And half 
a peck of rice, imoaked in the middle 
of the board: a diſh of hard fiſh fwim- 
ming in oil, a at each end, the 
ſides being furniſhed with a meſs of that 
ſavoury compoſition known by the name 
of lob's courſe, and a plate of ſalma- 
gundy. The ſecond courſe diſplayed a 
gooſe of a monſtrous magnitude, flank - 
ed with two Guinea-hens, à pig barba- 
cued, an hock of falt pork in the midſt 
of a peas pudding, a leg of mutton 
roaſted with patatoes, and another boil- 
ed with yams. The third ſervice was 
made up of a loin of freſh pork with 
apple-ſauce, a kid ſmothered with oni- 
ons, and a terrapin baked in the ſhell z 
and laſt af all, a prodigious ſea-pye was 
preſented, with au infinite volume of 
pancakes and fritters. That every thing 
might be anſwerable to the magnificence 
of rhis delicate feaſt, he had provided vaſt 
quantities of ſtrong beer, flip, rumbo, 
and burnt brandy, with plenty of Bar- 
badoes water for the ladies; and hired 
all the fiddles within fix miles, who 
with the addition of à drum, bagpipe, 
and Welch-harp, regaled the gueſts with 
a moſt melodious concert. 

The company, who were not at 
all exceptious, ſeemed extremely well 
pleaſed with every particular of the en- 
tertainmentz and the evening being 
ſpent in the moſt ſocial manner, the 
bride was by her ſiſter conducted to her 
apartment, where, however, a Hg 
circumſtance had like to have deſtroy 
the harmony which had been hitherto 
maintained. . 

I have already obſerved, that there 
was not one ſtanding bed within the 
walls; therefore, the reader will not 
wonder that Mrs. Trunnion was out of 
humour, when ſhe found herſelf under 
the neceſſity of being confined with her 
ſpouſe in a hammock, which, though 
enlarged with a double portion of can- 
vas, and dilated with a yoke for the oc - 
caſion, was at beſt but a diſagreeable, 
not to ſay dangerous ſituation. She ac- 
cordingly complained with ſome warmth 
of this inconvenience, which ſhe imputed 
to diſreſpect, and at firſt abſolutely re- 
fuſed to put up with the expedient ; ut 
Mrs. Pickle ſoon brought her to reaſon 
and compliance, by obſerving, that one 
night would ſoon be elapſed, and next 
day ſhe mipht regulate her own cxcong- 
my. h 
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Thus perfuaded, ſhe ventured into the 
vehicle. and was viſited by her huſband 
in leſs than an hour, the company being 
departed to their own homes, and the 
* left to the command of his lieu- 
nant and mite. But it ſeems the 
hooks that ſupported this ſwinging couch 
were not calculated for the addition of 
weight which they were now deſtined 
to bear; and therefore gave way in 
the middle of the night, to the no imall 
terror of Mrs. Trunnion, who perceiv- 
ing herſelf falling, ſcreamed aloud, and 
by that exclamation brought Hatchway, 
with alight, into the chamber. Though 
the had received no injury by the fall, 
the was extremely diſcompoſed and in- 
cenſed at the accident, which ſhe even 
openly aſcribed to the obſtinacy and 
whimſical oddity of the commodore in 
ſuch petulant terms, as evidently dcclar- 
ed that ſhe thought her great aim ec- 
compliſhed, and her authority ſecured 
againſt all the ſtocks of fortune. In- 
deed, her bed fellow ſeemed to be of the 
ſame opinion, by his tacit reſignation ; 
for he made no reply to her infinuations, 
but with a moſt vinegar aſpe& crawled 
out of his neſt, and betook himſelf to 
reſt in another apartment, while his ir- 
ritated ſpouſe diſmiſſed the lieutenant, 
and from the wreck of the hammock 
made an occaſional bed for herſelf on 
the floor, fully determined to provide bet 
ter accommodation for the next night's 
lodging. 
aving no inclination to ſleep, her 
thoughts during the remaining part of 
the night were engroſſed by a ſcheme of 
reformation ſhe was reſolved to execute 
in the family; and no ſooner did the 
firſt lark bid ſalutation to the morn, 
than ftarting from her humble couch, 
and huddling on her eloaths, the ſallied 
from her chamber, explored her way 
through paths before unknown, and in 
the conrie of her reſearches perceived a 
large bell, to which ſhe mud ſuch ef- 
fectual application as alarmed every ſoul 
in the family. In a moment ſhe was 
ſurrounded by Hatchway, Pipes, and 
all the reſt of the ſervants half dreſſed; 
but ſeeing none of the feminine gender 
appear, ſhe began to ſtorm at the ſloth 
and lazineſs of the maids, who, ſhe ob- 
ſerved, ought to have been at work an 
hour at leaft before ſhe called; and then, 
for the firſt time, underſtood that no 
8 was permitted to ſleep within the 
g rr Ar 
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She did not fail to exclaim a 
this regulation; and being informed that 
the cook and chambermaid lodged in 4 
ſmall office - houſe that ſtood without the 
te, ordered the draw- bridge to be let 
own, and in perſon beat up their quar- 
ters, commanding them forthwith to ſet 
about ſcouring the rooms, which had 
not been hitherto kept in a very decent 
condition, while two men were imme- 
diately employed to trariſport the bed 
on which ſhe uſed to lie from her bro- 
ther's houſe to her new habitation ; fo 
that, in leſs than two hours, the whole 
ceconomy of the garriſon' was turned 
topſy turvy, and every thing involved in 
tumult and noiſe. Trunnion being diſ- 
turbed and diſtracted with the uproar, 
turned out in his ſhirt like a maniack, 
a9 -rming himſelf with a cudgel of 
crav-tree, made an irruption into his 
wife's apartment, where perceiving, a 
couple Fp at 2 in joiniag 
a bed ſtead, he, with many dreadful oaths 
and opprobrious invectives, ordered them 
to deſin, wearing, he would ſuffer no 
bulk ads nor hurricane houſes to ſtand 
where he was maſter; but finding his 
remonſtrances diſregarded by theſe me- 
charnicks, who believed him to be ſome 
madman belonging to the family, who 
had broke from his confinement, he aſ- 
ſaulted them both with great fury and 
indignation, and was handled ſo rough- 
ly in the encounter, that in a very ſhort 
time he meaſured his length on the floor, 
in conſequence of a blow that he received 
from « hammer, by which the ſight of 
his remaining eye was grievouſly endan- 
red, oy > 
Having thus reduced him to a ſtate of 
ſubjection, they reſolved to ſecure him 
with cords, and were actually buſy in 
adjuſting his fetters, when he was ex- 
empted from the diſgrace by the acci- 
dental entrance of his ſpouſe, who reſ- 
cued him from the hands of his adver- 
ſaries; and, in the midſt of her condo- 
lence, imputed his misfortune to the in- 
conſiderate roughneſs of his own diſpo- 
ſition. 
He breathed nothing but revenge, and 
made ſome efforts to chaſtiſe the inſolence 


of the workmen ; who, as ſoon as _ 


underſtood his quality, aſked forgiveneſs 
for what they had done with great hu- 
mility, proteſting that they did not know 
he was maſter of the houſe.” But, far 
from being fatisfied with this apology, 
he groped about for the bell, (the In- 
path, ö | flammation 
Wee 


— +. 
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flammation of his eye having utterly de- that he muſt leave the management of 


ſight) and the rope being, 


prived him o 
y the precaution of the delinquents, 4 


conveyed out of his reach, began to 
ſtorm with incredible vociferation, like 
à lion roaring in the toil, pouring forth 
innumerable oaths and execrations, and 
calling by name Hatchway and Pipes, 
who being within hearing, obeyed the 
extraordinary ſummons, and were or- 
dered to put the carpenters in irons, for 

ving audaciouſly aſſaulted him in his 

8 . 

His myrmidons ſeeing he had been 
evil · intreated, were exaſperated at the 
inſult he had ſuffered, which they con- 
ſidered as an affront upon the dignity of 
the garriſon; the mote ſo, as the muti- 
neers ſeemed to put themſelves in a poſ- 
ture of defence, and ſet their authority 
at defiance : they therefore unſheathed 
their cutlaſſes, which they commonly 
wore as badges of their commiſſion ; and 
a deſperate engagement, in all probabi- 
lity, would have enſued, had not the 
lady of the caſtle interpoſed, and pre- 
vented che effects of their animoſity, by 
aſſuring the lieutenant that the commo- 


dore had been the aggreſſor; and that the 
workmen, finding themſelves attacked in 
ſuch an — — by a per- 


ſon whom they did not know, were 
dbliged to act in their own defence, by 
which he had received that unlucky con- 
tuſion. | n 
Mr. Hatchway no ſooner learned the 
ſentiments of Mrs. Trunnion, than 
ſheathing his indignation, he told the 
commodore he thould always be ready 
to execute his lawful commands ; but 
that he could not in conſcience be con- 
terned in oppreffing [poor people who had 
been guilty of no offence, 
This unexpected declaration, toge- 
ther with the behaviour of his wife, who 
in his hearing deſired the carpenters to 
reſume their work, filled the breaſt of 
Trunnion with rage and mortification. 
He pulled off his woollen night-cap, 
pummelled his bare pate, beat the floor 
alternately with his feet, ſwore his peo- 
le had betrayed him, and curſed him- 
If to the lowelt pit of hell, for having 
admitted ſuch a cockatrice into his fa- 
mily. But all theſe exclamations did 
not avail ; they were among the laſt 
eſſays of his reſiſtance to the will of his 
wife, whoſe influence among his adhe- 
rents had already ſwallowed up bis own; 


and who now peremptorily 
1 6 by 1. 2 * 


him, 
* 
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every thing within doors to her, who 
underſtood beſt what was for his honouę 
and advan She then ordered 4 
pen: tobe prepared for his eye, which 

ing applied, he was committed to the 
care of Pipes, by whom he was led about 
the houſe like a blind bear growling for 
prey, while his induſtrious yoke-fellow 
executed eyery circumſtance of the plan 
ſhe had projected; ſo that, vhen he reco- 
vered his viſion, he was an utter ſtranger 
in his own houſe, ' 1 


HA. 


THE COMMODORE BEING IN sour 


CASES RESTIF, HIS LADY HAS 
RECOURSE TO ARTIFICE IN 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF HER 
THRONE. SHE EXHIBITS SYMP= 
TOMS or PREGNANCY, TO THE 
UN5SPEAKABLE JOY OF TRUN- 
NION, WHO NEVERTHELESS 18 
BAULKED IN HIS EXPECTATION, 


HESE innovations were not ef- 
fected without many loud objec - 
tions on his part; and Lee curious 
dialogues paſſed between him and his 
yoke- fellow, who always came off vic- 
torious from the diſpute; inſomuch that 
his countenance gradually fell; he began 
to ſuppreſs, and at length entirely de- 
voured his chagrin : the terrors of ſupe- 
rior authority were plainly . 
in his features, and in leſs than three 
months he became. a thorough paced 
huſband, Not that his obſtinacy was 
extinguiſhed, though overcome; in ſome 
things he was as inflexible and muliſh 
as ever, but then he durſt not kick fo 
openly, and was reduced to the neceſſity 
of being paſſive in his reſentments.— 
Mrs. Trunnion, for example, propuſed 
that a coach and fix ſhould be purchaſed, 
as ſhe could not ride on horſeback, and 
the chaiſe was a ſcandalous carriage for 
a perſon of her condition; the commo- 
dore, conſcious of his own inferior ea- 
pacity in point of reaſoning, did not 
think proper to diſpute the propoſal, bur 
lent a deaf ear to her repeated remon- 
ſtrances, though they were enforced with 
2 argument whych ſhe thought could 
ſoothe, terrify, ſhame, or decoy him into 
compliance: in vain did the urge the 
excels of affection ſhe had for him, as 


meriting fome return of tenderneſs and 


condeſcenſion; 
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condeſcenſion; he was even proof againſt 
certain menacing hints ſhe gave, touch- 
ing the reſentment of a ſlighted woman; 
and he ſtood out againſt all the conſide- 
rations of dignity or diſgrace, like a 
Þulwark of braſs. Neither was he mov- 
ed to any indecent or unkind expreſhons 
of contradiction, even when the up- 
braided him with his ſordid diſpoſition, 
and put him in mind of the fortune and 
honaurhe bad acquired by his marnage; 
but ſeemed to retire within himſelf, like 
a tortoiſe when attacked, that ſhrinks 
within it's ſhell, and filently endured 
the ſcourge ef her reproaches, without 
feeming ſenſible of the ſmart. | 

This, however, was the only point in 
which ſhe had been baffled ſince ker nup- 
tials; and as ſhe could by no means 
digeſt the miſcarriage, ſhe tortured her 
znvention for ſome new plan, by which 
the might augment her influence and 
authority: what her genius refuſed, was 
ſupplied by accident; for ſhe had not 
lived four months in the garriſon, when 
the was ſeized with frequent qualms and 
reachings ; her breaſts began to harden, 
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ed the repreſentative of her father's houſe, 
ſeemed now to loſe all that hereditary re- 
ſpeR, and prompt her to outſhine and un- 
E value the elder branch of her family, 
She behaved to Mrs. Pickle with a fort 
of civil reſerve, that implied a conſcious 
ſuperiority ; and an emulation, in pomt 
of grandeur, immediately commenced 
between the two filters, She every day 
communicated her importance. to the 
whole pariſh, under pretence of taking 
the air in her coach, and endeavoured 
to extend her acquaintance among peo- 
ple of faſhion. Nor was this an under - 
taking attended with great difficulty ; 
for all perions whatever, capable of 
maintaining a certain appearance, will 
always find admiſſion into what is call- 
ed the beſt company, and be rated in 
point of character according to their 
own valuation, without ſubjecting their 
pretenſions to the ſmalleſt doubt or ex- 
amination. In all her viſits and par- 
ties, ſhe ſeized every op nity of de- 
claring her preſent condition; obſerving 
that ſhe was forbid by her phyſicians 
to taſte ſuch a pickle, and that ſuch a 


and her ſtomach to be remarkably pro- Miſh was poiſon to a woman in her 


minent: in a word, ſhe congratulated 
Herſelf on the ſymptoms of her own fer- 
tility, and the commodore was tran- 


— with joy at the proſpect of an 
e 


ir of his own begetting. 

She knew this was the proper ſeaſon 
for vindicating her own ſovereignty, 
and accordingly employed the means 
which nature had put in her power, 
There was not a rare piece of furniture 
and apparel for which ſhe did not long; 
and one day as ſhe went to church, ſee- 
ing Lady Stately's equpage arrive, ſhe 
tuddenly fainted away. Her huſband, 
whoſe vanity had never been ſo perfectly 
gratified as with this premiſed harveſt 
of his own ſowing, took the alarm im- 
mediately; and, in order to prevent re- 
lapſes of that kind, which might be at- 


tended with fatal conſequences to his 


ore gave her leave to beſpeak a coach, 
horſes, and liveries, to her own liking. 
Thus authorized, ſhe, in a very little 
time, exhidited ſuch a ſpecimen of her 
own taſte and magnificence, as afforded 
ſpeculation to the whole county, and 
made Trunnion's heart quake within 
him, becauſe he foreſaw no limits to her 
extravagance, which alſo manifeſted it- 
felf in the moſt expenſive preparations 
for her lying-in. | 


Her pride, which had hitherto Tegard- 


way: 
nay, where ſhe was on a footing of 2 
miliarity, ſhe affected to make wry faces, 
and complained that the young rogue 
began to be very unruly, writhing her- 
ſelf into divers contortions, as if ſhe 
had heen grievouſly incommoded by 
the mettle of this future Trunnion. 
The buſband himfelf did not behave 
with all the moderation that might have 
been expected: at the club he frequent. 
ly mentioned this circumitance of his 
own vigour, as à pretty ſucceſsful feat 
to be performed by an old fellow of 
fifty-five; and confirmed the opinion 
of his ſtrength by redoubled ſqueezes 
of the landlord's hand, which never 
failed of extorting a ſatis factory certifi · 
cate of his might. When his com- 
panions drank to the Hans en kelder, or 
Jack in the low cellar, he could not 
help diſplaying an extraordinary com- 
ee of countenance, and ſigniſied 
is intention of ſending the young dog 
to ſea, as 1100 as 12 nd wy 1 
carry a cartridge, in hopes of ſeeing him 

an — pea before his own death, y 
This hope helped to conſole him un- 
der the extraordinary expence to which 
he was expoſed by the profaſion of his 
wife; eſpecially when he conſidered, 
that his compliance with her prodigality 
would be limited to the'expiration of the 
| | nu 
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Ane months, of which the beſt part was 
by this time n yet, in ſpite of 
all this philoſophical refignation, her 
fancy ſometimes ſoared to ſuch a ridi- 
culous and intolerablepitch of inſolence 
and abſurdity, that his' temper forſook 
him, and he could not help wiſhing in 
ſecret, that her pride might be confound- 
ed in the diſfipatioa of her moſt flat- 
tering hopes, even though he himſelf 
thould be a principal ſufferer by the 
difappointment. Theſe, however, were 
no other 'than the ſuggeſtions of tem- 
g diſguſts, that commonly ſub- 
d 


ed as ſuddenly as they aroſe, and ne- 


ver gave the leaſt diſturbance to the per · 
ſbn who inſpired them, becauſe he took 
care to conceal them carefully from her 
knowledge. | 

Meanwhile fhe happily advanced in 
her reckoning, with the promiſe of a 
favourable iſſue; the term of her com- 
putation expired, and in the middle of 
the night ſhe was vifited by certain 
warnings that ſeemed to beſpeak the ap- 
proach of the critical moment. The 
commodore got up with great alacrity, 
and called the midwife, who had been 
ſeveral days in the houſe ; the goſſips 
were immediately ſummoned, and the 
moſt intereſting expectations prevailed : 
but the ſymptoms of labour gradually 
vanithed ; and, as the matrons ſagel 
obſerved, this was no more than a falſe 
alarm. | y | 

Two nights after, they received a ſe- 
cond intimation ; and, as ſhe was ſen- 
fibly diminiſhed in the waiſt, every 
thing was ſuppoſed to be in a fair way; 
yet Nis viſitation was not more con- 


clufive than the former; her pains wore | 


off in ſpite of all her endeavours to en- 
courage them; and the good women be- 
took themſelves to their reſpective homes, 
in expectation of finding the third at- 
tack Jecifoe,altuiting to the well-known 
maxim, that number three is always for- 
ſunate. For once, however, this 
th faſled; the next call was alto- 
gether as ineffectual as the former; and 
moreover attended with a phenomenon 
which to them was equally ſtrange and 
inexplicable : this was no other than 
ſuch a reduction in the fize of Mrs. 
Trunnion as might havg been expected 
after the birth of a'full-grown child. 
Startled at ſuch an unaccountable event, 
they ſat in cloſe divan ; and concluding 


that the caſe was in all reſpects unna- 
tural and prodigious, efire that a meſ· 
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ſenger might be immediately diſpatched 
for ſome nk practitioner in ts art of 
midwifery, * 
The commodore, vrithout gueſſin 

the cauſe of their lexity, ord 

Pipes immediately on this piece of duty; 
and in leſs than two hours they were 
aſſiſted by the advice of a ſurgeon of the 
neighbourhood, who boldly affirmed, 
that the patient had never been with. 


child. This aſſeveration was like a clap 
of thunder to Mr. Trunnion, who had 


been, during eight wholedays and nights, 


in continual expectation of being hailed 
with the appellation of father. 

After ſome recollection, he ſwore the 
ſurgeon was an ignorant fellow, and 
that he would not take his word for 
what he advanced ; being comforted and 
confirmed in his- want of faith by the 
inſinuations of the midwite, who ſtilt 
E to fred Mrs. Trunnion with 

opes of a ſpeedy and ſafe delivery; ob- 
ſerving, that ſhe had been concerned in 
many a caſe of the ſame nature, where 
a fine child was found, even' after all 
ſigns of the mother's pregnancy had diſ- 
22 Every twig of hope, how 

ender ſoever it may be, is eagerly 
caught hold on by people who find 
themſelves in danger of being diſap- 
pointed. To every queſtion propoſed 
by her to the lady; with the preambles 
of * Han't you? or * Don't you? an 
anſwer was made in the . 
whether agreeable to truth or not; be- 
cauſe the reſpondent could not find in 
her heart to diſown any ſymptom that 
might fayour themotion ſhe had long 
indulged, 

This experienced proficient in the ob- 
ſtetrick art was therefore kept in <loſe 
attendance for the ſpace of three weeks, 
during which the patient had ſeveral 
returns of what ſhe pleaſed herſelf with 
believing to be labour pains: till at 
length ſhe and her huſband became the 
ſtanding joke of the pariſh; and this 
infatuated couple could {ſcarce be pre- 
vailed upon to with their hopes, 
even when ſhe appeared as lank as a 
greyhoupt, and they were furniſhed 
with other unqueſtionable proofs of their 
having been deceived. But they could 


not for ever remain under the influence 


of this ſweet deluſion ; which at laſt 
faded away, and was fucceeded by a 
xiſm of ſhame and confuſion, that 

pt the huſband within doors for the 
ſpace of a whole fortnight, and _ 
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fined his ay to her bed for a ſeries of 
weeks, during which ſhe ſuffered all 
the anguiſh of the moſt intenſe mortifi - 
cation; yet even this was ſubdued by 
the lenient hand of time. | 

The firſt reſpite from her chagrin was 
employed in the ſtrict diſcharge of what 
are called the duties of religion, which 
ſhe performed with the molt rancorous 
ſeventy ; ſetting on foot a perſecution 
wn her own tamily, that made the houle 
too hot for all the menial ſervants; even 
ruffled tht almoſt invincible indifference 
ef Tom Pipes, haraſſed the commo- 
dore himſeit cut of all patience, and 
— no individual but Lieutenant 


atchway, whom ſke never yentured to 
diſoblige. 


CHAP, XI. 


MRS. TRUNNION ERECTS A TYRAN= 
NY IN THE GARRISON, WHILE 
HER HUSBAND CONCEIVESANAF- 
FECTION FOR HIS NEPHEW PER« 
RY, WHO MANIFESTS A PECU- 
LIARITY OF DISPOSITION EVEN 
IN HIS TENDER YEARS. 


AVING. exerciſed herſelf three 

months in ſuch pious amuſements, 
the appeared again in the world; but 
her misfortune had made ſuch an im- 
preſſion on her mind, that ſhe could not 
bear the ſight of a child, and trembled 
whenever the converſation happened to 
turn upon a chriſtening. Her temper, 
which was naturally none of the ſweet- 
eſt, ſeemed to have imbibed a double 
proportion of ſouring from her diſap- 
pointment; of conſequence, her com- 
pany was not much coveted, and ſhe 
tound very few people diſpoſed to treat 
her with thoſe . of conſideration 
which ſhe looked upon as her due. This 
negle& detached ber from the ſociety of 
an unmannerly world; ſhe concentred 
the energy of all her talents in the go- 
vernment of her own houſe, which 
groaned accordingly under her arbitra- 
ry ſway z and in the brandy-bottle found 
ample conſolation for all the affliction 
ſhe had undergone. 

As for the commodore, he, in a little 
time, weathered his diſgrace, after hav- 
ing ſuſtained many ſevere jokes from 
the lieutenant z and now his chief aim 
being to be abſent from his own houſe 
as much as poſſible, he frequented the 
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ublick-houſe more than ever, more af. 

ſiduouſly cultivated the friendſhip of his 
brother-in-law Mr. Pickle; = in the 
courle of their intimacy, conceived an 
affection for his nephew Perry, which 
did not end but with his life. Indeed, 
it muſt be owned, that Trunnion was 
rot naturally deficient in the ſocial paſ- 
ſions of the ſoul ; which, though they 
were ſtrangely warped, diſguiſed, and 
overborne, by the circumſtance of his 
boiſterous life and education, did not 
fail to manifeſt themſelves occaſionally 
through the whole courſe of his beha- 
viour, , 8 
As all the hopes of propagating his 
own name had periſhed, 1 bis iela- 
tions lay under the inter diction of his 
hate, it is no wonder, that through the 
tamiliarity and friendly intercourſe ſub- 
ſilting between him and Mr. Gamaliel, 
he contracted a liking for the boy, who 
by this time entered the third year of 
his age, and was indeed a very hand- 
ſome, healthy, and promiling child; and 
what ſeemed to ingratiate him ſtill more 
with his uncle, was a'certain oddity of 
diſpeſition for which he had been re- 
markable even from his cradle, It is 
reported of him, that before the firſt 
year of his infancy was elapſed, he uſed 
very often, immediately after being dreſſ- 
ed, in the midſt of the careſſes which 
were beſtowed upon him by his mother, 
while ſhe indulged herſelf in the con- 
templation of her own happineſs, all of 
a ſudden to alarm her with a fit of 
ſhricks and cries, which continued with 
great violence till he was ſtripped to 
the ſkin with the utmoſt expedition by 
order of his affrighted parent, who 
thought his tender body was tortured 

by the miſapplication of ſome unluck 
pinz and ; £5 he had given them all 
this diſturbance and unneceflary trou- 
ble, he would lie ſprawling and laugh- 
ing in their faces, as if he ridiculed the 
impertinence of their concern, Nay, 
it is affirmed, that one day, when an 
old woman who attended in the nurſery 
had by ſtealth conveycd a bottle of cora 
dial waters to her mouth, he pulled his 
nurſe by the fleeve, and by a fligzt 
glance detecting the theft, tipt her the 
wink with a particular flyneſs of coun- 
tenance, as if he had ſaid with a ſneer, 
© Aye, aye, that is what you muſt all 
come to! But theſe initances of re- 
flection in a babe nine months old are 
{@ incredible, that I look upon them as 
C 
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er off facto obſervations, founded upon 


imaginary recolle&ion, when he was in 
* more advanced age, and his peculi- 
arities of temper became much more 
remarkable; of a piece with the inge- 
nious diſcoveries of thoſe ſggacious ob- 
ſervers, who can diſcern ſomething evi- 
dently characteriſtick in the features of 
any noted perſonage whoſe character they 
have previouſly heard explained; yet, 
without pretending to ſpecify at what 

riod of his child this fingulari 
Red appeared, I can with great trut 
declare, that when he firſt attracted the 
notice and affection of his uncle, it was 
plainly perceivable. 

One would imagine he had marked 


out the commodore as a object 
of ridicule, for almoſt all his little 
childiſh ſatire was levelled againſt him. 


I will not deny that he might have been 
influenced in this particular by the ex- 
ample and inſtruction of Mr. Hatch - 
way, who delighted. in ſuperintending 
the firſt eſſays of his genius. As the 

ut had taken up it's reſidence in Mr. 

runnion's great-toe, from whence it 
never removed, no not for a day, little 
Perry took great pleaſure in treading by 
accident on this infirm member; and 
when his uncle, incenſed by the pain, 
uſed to damn him for a hell-begotten 
brat, he would appeaſe him in a twink - 
ling by returning the- curſe with equal 
emphaſis, and aſking what was the mat- 
ter with old Hannibal Tough; an ap- 
pellation by which the lieutenant had 
taught him to diſtinguiſh this grim com- 
mander. 

Neither was this the only experiment 
he tried upon the patience of the com- 
modore, with whoſe noſe he uſed to 
take mdecent freedoms, even while he 
was fondled on his knee; in one month 
he put him to the expence of two gui- 
neas in ſeal-ſkin, by picking his pocket of 
divers tobacco-pouches,all of which he in 
ſecret committed to the flames. Nor did 
the caprice of his diſpoſition abſtain from 
the favourite beverage of Trunnion, 
who more than once ſwallowed a whole 
draught in which his brother's ſnuff-box 
had been emptied, before he perceived 
the difagreeable infuſion : and one day, 
wheri the commodore had chaſtiſed him 
by a gentle tap with his cane, he fell 
flat on the floor, as if he had been de- 
prived of all ſenſe and motion, to the 
terrot and amazement of the ſtriker; 
and after haviag filled the whole houle 
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with confuſion and diſmay, opened his 
eyes, and laughed heartily at the ſucceſs 
of his own impoſition, 

It would be an endleſs, and perhaps 
as very a ble taſk, to enumerate = 
the unlucky pranks he played u 12 
uncle and 3 Wake de — 
the fourth year of his age; about which 
time he was ſent, with an attendant, to 
a day-ſchool in the neighbourhood, that 

to uſe his good mother's own expreſ- 
10n) he might be out of harm's way. 
Here, however, he made little progreſs, 
except in miſchief, which he practiſed 
with impunity, becauſe the ſchool - miſ- 
treſs would run no riſk of diſobliging a 
lady of fortune, by exerciſing unneceſ- 
fary ſeverities upon her only child, 
Nevertheleſs, Mrs. Pickle was not ſo 
blindly partial as to be pleaſed with ſuch 
unſeaſonable indulgence. P was 
taken out of the hands of this courteous 
23 and committed to the —— 
tion of a e, who was ord 
to ae eee as the boy 
ſhould in his opinion deſerve. This 
authority he did not negle& to uſe; his 
pupil was regularly flogged twice a 
day, and after having been ſubjected to 
this courſe of diſcipline for the ſpace of 
eighteen months, declared the moſt ob- 
ſtinate, dull, and untoward genius, that 
ever had fallen under his cultivation 
inſtead of being reformed, he ſeem 
rather hardened and confirmed in his 
vicious inclinations, and was dead to all 
ſenſe of fear as well as ſhame. His mother 
was extremely mortified at theſe ſymp- 
toms of ſtupidity, which ſhe conſidered 
as an inheritance derived from the ſpirit 
of his father, and conſequently inſur- 
mountable by all the efforts of human 
care. But the commodore rejoiced over 
the ruggedneſs of his nature, and was 
icularly pleaſed when upon inquiry 
e found that Perry had beaten all the 
boys in the ſchool ; a circumſtance from 
which he prognoſticated every thing that 
was fair and fortunate in his future fate 
obſerving, that at his age he himſelf 
was juſt ſuch another. The boy, who 
was now turned of fix, having profitted 
ſo little under the birch of his unſparing 
vernor, Mrs. Pickle was counſdiled to 
fend him to a boarding- ſehool not far 
from London, which was kept by a cer - 
tain perſon very eminent for his ſucceſsful 
method of education, This advice ſhe 
the more readily embraced, becauſe at 
that time ſhe found herſelf pretty far 
Bee zone 
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gone with another child, that ſhe hoped 
would conſole her for the diſappointment 
ſhe had met with in the unpromiting ta- 
lents of Perry, or at any rate divide her 
concern, ſo as to enable her to endure 
the abſence of either. 


CHAP. Al. 


PEREGRINE Is SENT TO A BOAP.D- 
ING-SCHOOL, BECOMES REMARK- 
ABLE FOR HIS GENIUS AND Au- 
BITION, 


HE commodore underſtanding her 

determination,to which her huſband 
didnotventureto make the leaſtobjection, 
intereſted himſelf ſo much in behalf of 
his favourite, as to fit him out at his 
ewn charge, and accompany him in per- 
fon to the place of his deſtination; where 
he defrayed the expence of his entrance, 
and left him to the particular care and 
inſpection of the uſher, who having been 
recommended to him as a perſon of parts 


and integrity, received per advance a' 


handiome conſideration tor the talk he 
undertook. 

Nothing could be better judged than 
this piece of liberality: the aſiſtant was 
actually a man of learning, probity, and 
good · ſenſe; and though obliged by the 
ſcandalous adminiſtration of fortune to 
act in the character of an inferior teach- 
er, had, by his fole capacity and appli - 
cation, brought the ſchool to that de- 
gree of reputation which it never could 
have obtained from the talents of his ſu- 
perior. He had eſtabliſhed an cecono- 
my, which, though regular, was not 
at all ſevere, by cnacting a body of laws 
ſuited to the age and comprehenſion of 
every individual; and each tranſgreſ- 
for was fairly tried by his peers, and 

unithed according to the verdict of the 
jury. No boy was ſcourged for want of 
apprehenſion, but a ſpirit of emulation 
was raiſed by well-timed praiſe and art- 
ful compariion, and maintained by a 
diſtribution of {mall prizes, which were 
adjudged to thoſe who hgnalized them- 
{elves either by their induſtry, ſobriety, 
or genius, This tutor, whoſe name 
was Jennings, began with Perry, ac- 
cording to his conitant maxim, by ex- 
amining the foil; that is, ſtudying his 
temper, in order to conſult the bias 
of his diſpoſition, which was ftrangely 


perverted by the abſurd diſcipline he had 
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undergone. He found him in a ftate of 
ſullen inſenſibility, which the child had 
gradually contracted in a long courſe of 
ttupitying correction; and at firſt he was 
not in the leaſt actuated by that com- 
mendation which animated the reſt of 
his ſchool-fellows; nor was it in the 
power of reproach to exeite his ambi- 
tion, which had been buried, as it were, - 
in the grave of diſgrace : the uſher there- 
fore had recourſe to contemptuous neg- 
let, with which he affected to treat 
this ſtubborn ſpirit z foreſeeing, that if 
he retained any ſeeds of ſentiment, this 
weather would infallibly raiſe them into 
vegetation. His judgment was juſtified 
by the event; the boy in a little time 
began to make obſervations; he perceiv- 
ed the marks of diſtinction with which 
virtue was rewarded ; grew aſhamed of 
the deſpicable figure he himſelf made 
among his companions, who, far from 
courting, rather ſhunned his converſa- 
tion; and actually pined at his own want 
of importance, 1 

Mr. Jennings ſaw and rejoiced at his 
mortification, which he ſuffered to pro- 
ceed as far as poſſible, without * 
gering his health. The child Joſt all 
reliſh for diverſion, loathed his food, 
grew penſive, ſolitary, and was fre- 
quently found weeping by himſelf. Theſe 
{ymptoms plainly evinced the recovery 
of his feelings, to which his governor 
thought it now high time to make ap- 
plication z and therefore, by little and 
little, altered his behaviour from the in- 
diffcrence he had put on, to the appear- 
ance of more regard and attention, This 
produced a favourable change in the boy, 
whole eyes ſparkled with ſatis faction one 
day, when his maſter expreſſed himſelf 
with a ſhew of ſurprize in theſe words. 
© So, Perry! I find you don't want ge- 
© nius, when you think proper to uſe 
© it.” Such encomiums kindled the ſpi- 
rit of emulation in his little breaſt ; he 
exerted himſelf with ſurprizing alacrity, 
by which he ſoon acquitted himſelf of 
the imputation of dullneſs, and obtain- 
ed tundry honorary ſilver pennies, as ac- 
knowledgments of his application: his 
ſchool- fellows now ſolicited his friend- 
ſhip as eagerly as they had avoided it 
before; and in leſs than a twelve-montk 
after his arrival, this ſuppoſed dunce was 
remarkable for the brightneſs of his 


parts; having in that ſhort period learnt 


to read Engliſh perfectly well, made 
great progreſs in writing, enabled 1 8 


P 
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felf to ſpeak the French language with- 
out heſitation and acquired ſome know- 
ledge in the rudiments of the Latin 
tongue. The uſher did not fail to tranſ- 
mit an account of his proficiency to the 
commodore, who received it with tranſ- 

rt, and forthwith communicated the 
4 tidings to the parents. 

Mr. Gamaliel Pickle, who was never 
ſubje& to violent emotions, heard thein 
with a ſort of phlegmatick ſatis faction, 
that ſcarce manifeſted itſelf either in his 
countenance or expreſſions ; nor did the 
child's mother break torth into that rip- 
ture and admiration which might have 
been expected, when ſhe underſiood how 
much the talents of her firit-born had 
exceeded the hope of her warmelt ima- 

ination. Not but that ſhe profeſſed 
Ferſelf well pleaſed with Perry's repu- 
tation; though ſhe obſerved, that in theſe 
commendations the truth was always ex- 
aggerated by ſchool-malſters, for their 
own intereſt ; and pretended to wonder 
that the uſher had not mingled more 
probability with his praiſe. Trunnion 
was offended at her indifference and want 
of faith, and believing that ſhe refined 
too much in her diſcernment, ſwore that 
Jennings had declared the truth, and 
nothing but the truth; for he himſelf 
had propheſied from the beginning, that 
the 2 would turn out a credit to his 
family. But by this time Mrs. Pickle 
was bleſſed with a daughter, whom ſhe 
had brought into the world about fix 
months before the intelligence arrived? 
ſo that her care and affection being other- 
wiſe engroſſed, the praiſe of Perry was 
the leſs greedily devoured. The abate- 
ment of her fondneſs was an advantage 
to his education, which would have 
been retarded, and perhaps, ruined by 
rnicious indulgence and prepoſtereus 
interpoſition, had her love conſidered 
him as an only child; whereas her con- 
cern being now diverted to another ob- 
ject that ſhared, at leaſt, one half of her 
affection, he was left to the management 
of his preceptor, who tutored him ac- 
cording to his own plan, without any 


let or interruption. Indeed, all his ſa- 


gacity and circumſpection were but bare- 
ly ſufficient to keepthe young gentleman 
in order; for now that he had won the 

alm of victory from his rivals in point 
of ſcholarſhip, his ambition dilated, and 
he was ſeized with a deſire of ſubjecting 


the whole ſchool by the valour of his 


arm. Before he could bring his pro- 
ject to bear, innumerable battles were 
fought with various ſucceſs z every day 
a bloody noſe and complaint were pre- 
ſented againſt, and his own viſage com- 
monly bore ſome l:vid marks of 'obſti- 
nate contention. At length, however, 
he accompliſhed his aim; his adverſa- 
ries were ſubdued, his proweſs acknow- 
ledged, and he obtained the laurel in 
war as well as in wit. Thus trium- 
phant, he was intoxicated with ſucceſs, 
His pride roſe in proportion to his pow- 
er, and in ſpite of all the endeavours of 
Jennings, who practiſed every method 
he could invent for curbing his licenti- 
ons conduct, without depreſſing his ſpi- 
rit, he contracted a large proportion of 
infolence, which a ſeries of misfortunes 
that happened to him in the ſequel could 
ſcarce effectually tame. Nevertheleſs, there 
was a fund of good nature and genero- 
ſity in his compoſition; and though he 
eſtabliſhed a tyranny among his com- 
rades, the tranquillity of his reign was 
maintained by the love rather than by 
the fear of his ſubjects. 

In the midſt of all this enjoyment of 
empire, he never once violated that re- 
ſpectful awe with which the uſher had 
frond means to inſpire him; but he b 
no means preſerved the ſame regard for 
the principal maſter, an old illiterate 
German quack, who had formerly prac- 
tiſed corn-cutting among the quality, 
and fold coſmetick waſhes to the ladies, 
together with teeth- powers, bair-dying 
liquors, prolifick elixirs, and tinctures 
to ſweeten the breath. Theſe noſtrums; 
recommended by the art of cringing, in 
which he was conſummate, ingratiated 
him ſo much with people of faſhion, 
that he was enabled to ſet up ſchool with 
five and twenty boys of the beſt fami- 
lies, whom he boarded on his oven terms, 
and undertook to inſtruct in the French 
and Latin languages, ſo as to qualify 
them for the colleges of Weſiminſfer and 
Eton. While this plan was in it's in- 
fancy, he was fo fortunate as to meet 
with Jennings, who for the paltry con- 
ſideration of thirty pounds a year, which 
his neceſlſities compelled him to accept, 
took the Whole trouble of educating the 
children upon himſelf, contrived an ex- 
cellent ſyitem for that purpoſe, and by 
his aſüduity and Tae . executed 
all the particulars to the entire ſatisfac- 
tion of thole concerned; who, by the bye, 

E 2 never 
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never enquired into his qualifications, 
but ſuffered the other to enjoy the fruits 
of his labour and ingenuity. 

Over and above a large ſtock of ava- 
rice, ignorance, and vanity, this ſupe- 
rior had certain ridiculous peculiarities 
in his perſon, ſuch as a hunch upon his 
back, and diſtorted limbs, that ſeemed 
to attract the ſatirical notice of Pere- 

rine; who, young as he was, took of- 
— at his want of reverence for his 
uſher, over whom he ſometimes choſe 
opportunities of diſplaying his authority, 
that the boys might not diſplace their 
veneration. Mr. Keypſtick, therefore, 
ſuch as I have deſcribed him, incurred 
the contempt and diſpleaſure of this en- 
terprizing pupil, who now being in the 
tenth year of his age, had capacity 
enough to give him abundance of vexa- 
tian. He underwent many mortitying 
jokes from the invention of Pickle and 

is confederates; ſo that he began to 
entertain ſuſpicion of Mr. Jennings, 
who he could not help thinking had 
been at the bottom of them all, and 
ſpirited up principles of rebellion in the 
ſchool, with a view of making himſelf 
independent. Poſſeſſed of this chimera, 
which was void of all foundation, the 
German deſcended ſo low as to tamper 
in private with the boys, from whom he 
hoped to draw ſome very important dil- 
covery; but he was diſappointed in his 
expectation; and this mean practice 
reaching the ears of his uſher, he volun- 
tarily reſigned his employment. Find- 
ing intereſt to obtain holy orders in a 
little time after, he left the kingdom, 

oping to find a ſettlement in ſome of 
our American plantations. 

The departure of Mr. Jennings pro- 
duced a great revolution in the alan of 
Keypſtick, which declined from that 
moment, becauſe he had neither autho- 
rity to enforce obedience, nor prudence 
to maintain order among his ſcholars ; 
fo that the ſchool degenerated into 
anarchy and confuſion, and he himſelf 
dwindled in the opinion of his employ- 
ers, who looked upon him as ſuper- 
annuated, and withdrew their children 
from his tuition. 

Peregrine ſeeing this diſſolution of 
their ſociety, and finding himſelf every 
day deprived of ſome companion, began 
to repine at his ſituation, and reſolved, 
if poſſible, to procure his releaſe from 
the juriſdiction of the perſon whom he 
both deteſted and deipilted,” With this 
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view he went to work, and c 

the following billet, addreſſed to the 
commodore, which was the firſt ſpect- 
men of his compoſition in the epiſtolary 


way. 


© HONOURED AND LOVING UNCLE, 
y H you are in good health, 


© this ſerves to inform you, 
that Mr. Jennings is gone, and Mr. 
© Keypſtick will never meet with his 
fellow. The ſchool is already almoſt 
© broke up, and the reſt daily going 
* away; and I beg of you of all love to 
© have me fetched away alſe, for I can- 
© not bear to be any —— under one 
* who is a perfect ignoramus, wha 
* ſcarce knows the declination of muſa, 
© and is more fit to be a ſcare-crow 
than a ſchool-maſter; hoping you will 
* ſend for me ſoon, with my love to my 
* aunt, and my duty to my honoured 
© parents, craving their bleſſing and 
* yours. And this is all at preſent 
from, honoured uncle, your well. 
© beloved and dutiful nephew and god- 
© {on, and humble ſervant to command 
© till death, 


© PEREGRINE PICKLE,* 


Trunnion was overjoyed at the re- 
ceipt of this letter, which he looked up- 
on as one of the greateſt efforts of hu» 
man genius, and as ſuch communicated 
the contents to his lady, whom he had 
diſturbed for the purpole in the middle 
of her devotion, by ſending a meſſage 
to her cloſet, whither it was her cuſtom 
very frequently to retire. She was out 
of humour at being interrupted, and 
therefore did not peruſe this ſpecimen of 
her nephew's underitanding with all the 
reliſh that the commodore himſelf had 
enjoyed ; on the contrary, after ſundry 
paralytical endeavours to ſpeak, (for her 
tongue ſometimes refuſed it's office) 
ſhe obſerved that the boy was a pert 
jackanapes, and deſerved to be ſeverely 
chaſtiſcd for treating his betters with 
ſuch diſreſpect. Her huſband under- 
took his godſon's defence, repreſenting 
2 great warmth that he knew Keyp- 

ick to be a good for nothing, pimping 
old raſcal, and that Perry ſhewed a great 
deal of ſpirit and good ſenſe in deſiring 
to be taken from under his command; 
he therefore declared that the boy ſhoul 
not live a week longer with ſuch a ſham- 


bligg 
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bling fon of a bitch, and ſanctioned his 
declaration with abundance of oaths. 
Mrs. Trunnion compoling her coun- 
tenance into a look of religious demure- 
neſs, rebuked him for his profane way 
of talking; and aſked him, in a magiſte- 
rial tone, if he intended never to lay 
aſide that brutal behaviour. Irritated at 
this reproach, he anſwered in terms of 
indignation, that he knew how to be- 
have himſelf as well as e er a woman that 
wore a head; bade her mind her own 
affairs, and with another repetition of 
gaths, gave her to underſtand that he 
would be maſter in his own houſe, 
This inſinuation operated upon her 
fpirits like friction upon a glals globe; 
her face gleamed with reſentment, and 
every pore ſeemed to emit particles of 
flame. She replied with incredible flu- 
ency of the bittereſt expreſſions. He 
retorted equal rage in broken hints and 
incoherent imprecations. She rejoined 
with redoubled fury, and in concluſion 
he was fain to betake himſelf to flight, 
ejaculating curſes againſt her; and mut- 
tering ſomething — dag brandy - 
bottle, which, however, he took care 
ſhould never reach her ears. 
From his own houſe he went directly 
to viſit Mrs. Pickle, to whom he im- 
ed Peregrine's epiſtle, with many 
encomiums upon the boy's promiſing 
rts; and finding his commendations 
but coldly received, defired ſhe would 
permit him to take his godſon under his 


von care. 


This lady, whoſe family was now in- 


creaſed by another ſon, who ſeemed to 
ingroſs her care for the preſent, had not 
ſeen Perry during a courie of four years, 
and with regard to him, was perfectly 
weaned of that infirmity known by the. 
name of maternal fondnels; ſhe there- 
fore conſented to the commodore's re- 
queſt with t condeſcenſion, and a 
po compliment to him on the concern 

had all along manifeſted tor the wel- 
fare of the child, 


CHAP. XIII. 


THE COMMODORE TAKES PERE- 
GRINE UNDER HIS OWN CARE. 
THE BQY ARRIVES AT THE GAR- 

.  RISON;g is STRANGELY RE- 

CEIVED BY Mis OWN MOTHER 5 
ENTERS INTO A CONFEDERACY 


WITS narcuwax AND PIPES, 


AND EXECUTES A COUPLE or 
WAGGISH ENTERPRIZES UPON 
HIS AUNT. 


= UNNION having obtained this 
permiſſion, that very afternoon diſ- 
patched the lieutenant in a poſt chaiſe to 
Key pſtick's houſe, from whence in two 
days he returned with our young hero; 
who being now in the eleventh year of 
his age, had out- grown the expectation 
of all his family, and was remarkable 
tor the beauty and elegance of his per- 
ſon. His godfather was tranſported at his 


arrival, as if he had been actually the ifiue - 


of his own loins. He ſhook him heartily 
by the hand, turned him round and 
round, ſurveyed him from top to bot- 
tom, bade Hatchway take notice how 
handſomely he was built; ſqueezed his 
hand again, ſaying, D—n ye, you dog! 
I ſuppoſe you don't value ſuch an old 
© crazy lon of a bitch as me a rope's end. 
© You have forgot how I wont to dandle 
© you on my knee, when you was a little 
© urchin no bigger than the davit, and 
© played a thouſand tricks upon me, 
burning my bacco-pouches and poi- 
* ſoning my rumbo—QO! d—n ye, you 
can grin faſt enough, I ſee; I warrant 
* you have learnt more things than writ- 
ing and the Latin lingo.” Even Tom 
Pipes expreſſed uncommon fatisfaftiun 
on this joyful occaſion; and coming up 
to Perry, thruſt forth his fure-paw, and 
accoſted him with the ſalution of What 
* chear, my young maſter? I am glad 
© to ſee thee with all my heart! Theſe 
compliments being paſſed, his uncle 
halted to the door of his wife's cham- 
ber, at which he ſtood hallooing, © Here's 
* your kinſman Perry, belike you won't 
come and bid him welcome. Lord! 
Mr. Trunnion, faid ſhe, why will 
« you continually haraſs me in this 
manner with your impertinent intru- 
ſion? —“ I harrow you!" replied the 
commodore; ſblood! I believe your 
upper works are damaged! I only 
came to inform you that here was your 
couſin, whom you have not ſeen theſe 
four long years; and I'll be damned 
if there is 2 another of his age with 
in the king's dominions, d'ye fee, 
either for make or mettle! he's a cre- 
dit to the name, d'ye ſee; but, d—n 
my —_ F'il ay no more of ey Ayres 
ter; 1 come you may, if you 
© won't — let 15 alone. — Well, 


IJ won't come then, anſwered his 
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yoke-fellow, * for I am at preſent more 
agreeably employed. Oho! you 
© are? I believe ſo too cried the coin- 
modore, making wry faces and mi- 
micking the action of dram-drinking. 
Then addreſſing himſelf to Hatchway, 
Pr'ythee, Jack, ſaid he, © go and try 
© thy ſkill on that ſtubborn hulk; if any 
© body can bring her about, I know you 
© wool.” The lieutenant accordingly 
taking his ſtation at the door, conveyed 
his perſuaſion in theſe words. What, 
© won't you turn out and hail little Perry? 
It will do your heart good to fee ſuch 
a handſome young dog; I'm ſure he is 
the very moral of you, and as like as 
if he had been ſpit out of your own 
mouth, as the ſaying is: do ſhew a 
little reſpc& for your Kinſman, can't 
you?* To this remonſtrance ſhe re- 
plied in a mild tone of voice, Dear 
Mr. Hatchway, your are always teaz- 
ing one in ſuch a manner; fure I am, 


a hk a = a a „„ 


nobedy can tax me with unkindnels, or 


< want of natural affection.“ So ſaying, 
ſhe opened the door, and advancing to 
the hall where her nephew ſtood, re- 
ceived him very graciouſly, and ,ob- 
ſerved that he was the very image of her 
Papa. 

In the afternoon he was conducted by 
the commodore to the houſe of his pa- 
rents; and, ſtrange to tell, no ſooner 
was he preſented to his mother, than 
her countenance changed, ſhe eyed him 
with tokens of affliction and ſurprize, 
and burſting into tears, exclaimed her 
child was dead, and this was no other 
than an impoſtor whom they had brought 
to defraud her ſorrow. T1runnon was 
confounded at this unaccountable paſ- 
fion, which had no other foundation 
than caprice and whim; and Gamalic! 
himſelf io diſconcerted and unſettled 
in his own belief, which began to waver, 
that he knew not how to behave to- 
wards the boy, whom his godfather im- 
mediately carried back to the garriſon, 
ſwearing all the way that Perry ſhould 
never cruts their threſhold again with 
his good-will. Nay, ſo much was he 
incenſed at this ugnatural and abſurd 
renunciation, that he refuſed to carry 
on any - farther correſpondence with 
Pickle, until he was appealed by his ſo- 
licitations and ſubmiſſion, and Pere- 
grine owned as his ſon and heir, But 
this acknowledgment was made without 
the privity of his wife, whoſe vicious 
gverion he was obliged, in appearance, 


to adopt. Thus exiled from his father 
houſe, the young gentleman was left 
entirely to the diſpoſal of the commo- 
dore, whole affection for him daily in- 
creaſed, inſomuch that he could ſcarce 
prevail upon himſelf to part with him, 
when his education abſolutely required 
that he ſhouid be otherwiſe diſpoſed of. 

In all probability, this extraordinary 
attachment was, if not produced, at 
leaſt rivetted, by that peculiar turn in 
Peregrine's imagination, which we have 
already obſerved; and which, during 
his reſidence in the caſtle, appeared in 
ſundry ſtratagems he practiſed upon his 
uncle aud aunt, under the auſpicies of 
Ar. Hatchway, who aſſiſted him in the 
contrivance and execution of all bis 
ſchemes. Nor- was Pipes exempted from 
a ſhare in their undertakings; for, be- 
ng a truſty fellow, not without dexteri- 
ty in ſome caſes, and altogether reſign- 
ed to their will, they found him a ſer- 
viceable inſtrument for their purpoſe, 
and uſed him accordingly, 

The firſt ſample of their art was ex- 
hibited upon Mrs. Trunnion. They 
terrified that good lady with ſtrange 
noues when {he retired to her devotion, 
Pipes was a natural genius in the com- 
polition of diſcords; he could imitate 
the ſound produced by the winding of 
a jack, the filing of a ſaw, and the 
ſwinging of a malefaftor hanging in 
chains; he could counterfeit the bray- 
ing of an aſs, the ſcreeching of a 
night owl, the caterwauling of cats, the 
howling of a dog, the ſqueaking of a 
pig, the crowing of a cock : and he had 
learned the war-whoop, uttered by the 
Indians in North America. Thele ta- 
lens were exerted lucceſſively, at dif- 
ferent times and places, to the terror of 
Mrs. Trunnion, the diſcompoſure of 
the commodore himſelf, and the con- 
ſternation ot all the ſervants in the caſtle. 
Peregrine, with a ſheet over his cloaths, 
{ſometimes tumbled before his aunt in 
the twilight, when her organs of viſion 
were a little impaired by the cordial 
ſhe had ſwallowed j and the boatſwain's 
mate taught him to ſhoe cats with wal- 
nut ſhells, ſo that they made a moſt 
dreadful] clattering in their nocturnal ex- 
curſions. The mind of Mrs. Trun- 
nion was not a little ditiurbed by theſe 
alarms, which, in her opinion, portend- 
ed the death of ſome principal perſon in 
the family; ſhe redoubled her religious 
exerciles, and fortified her ſpirits with 

freſh 
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freſh potations ; nay, ſhe began to take 
notice that Mr. Trunnion's conititution 
was very much broke, and ſeemed diſ- 
ſatisfied when people obſerved that they 
never ſaw him look better. Her fre- 
quent viſits to the cloſet, where all her 
conſolation was depoſited, inſpired the 
confederates with a device which had 
like to have been attended with tragical 
conſequences. They found an oppor- 
runity to infuſe jallap in one of her caſe- 
bottles; and ſhe took ſo largely of this 
medicine, that her conſtitution had well 
nigh ſunk under the violence of it's 
effect. She ſuffered a ſucceſſion of faint- 
ing fits that reduced her to the brink 
of the grave, in ſpite of all the reme- 
dies that were adminiſtered by a phy- 
ſician who was called in the beginning 
of her diſorder, After having examined 
the ſymptoms, he declareg that the pa- 
tient had been poiſoned with arſenic, 
and preſcribed oily draughts and lubri- 
cating injections, to defend the coats of 
the ſtomach aud inteſtines from the vel- 
licating particles of that pernicious mi- 
neral ; at the ſame time hinting, with 
a look of infinite ſagacity, that it was 
not difficult to divine the whole myſtery. 
He affected to deplore the poor lady, as 
if ſhe was expoſed to more attempts of 
the ſame nature; thereby glancing ob- 
liquely at the innocent commodore, 
whom the cfficious ſon of ÆEſculapius 
ſuſpected as the author of this expedient, 
to rid his hands of a yoke-fciiow for 
whom he was well known. to have no 
great devotion. This impertinent and 
malicious inſinuation made ſome im- 
preſſion upon the by- ſtanders, and fur- 
niſhed ample field for ſlander, to aſperſe 
the morals of Trunnion, who was re- 
preſented through the whole diſtrict as 
a monſter of barbarity. Nay, the ſut- 
ferer herſelf, though ſhe behaved with 
at decency and prudence, could not 
help entertaining ſome ſmall diffidence 
of her huſband ; not that ſhe imagined 
he had any deſign upon her lite, but 
that he had been, at pains to adulterate 
the brandy, with a view of dctaching 
her from that favourite liquor. 

On this ſuppoſition, the reſolved to 
act with more caution for the future, 
without ſetting on foot any inquiry 
about the affair: while the commodore, 
imputing her indiſpoſition to ſome na- 
tural cauſe, after the danger was 
never beſtowed a thought upon the ſub- 
ject; ſo that the perpetrators were quit 
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of their fear, which, however, kad pu- 
niſhed them ſo effectually, that they 
never would hazard any more jokes of 
the ſame nature. 

The ſhafts of their wit were now di- 
rected againſt the commander himſelf, 
whom they teized and terrified almoſt 
out of his ſenſes. One day, while he 
was at dinner, Pipes came and told 
him, that there was a perſon below that 
wanted to ſpeak with him immediately 
about an affair of the greateſt impor- 
tance, that would admit of no delay: 
upon which he ordered the ſtranger to be 
told that he was engaged, and that he 
muſt ſend up his name and buſineſs. 
To this demand he received for anſwer 
a meſſage, importing that the perſon's 
name was unknown to him, and his 
buſineſs ot ſuch a nature, that it could 
not be diſcloſed to any one but the com- 
modore himſelf, whom he earneſtly de- 
fired to ſee without loſs of time. 

Trunnion, ſurprized at this impor- 
tunity, got up with great reluctance in 
the middle of his meal, and deſcending 
to a parlour where the ſtranger was, 
aſked in a ſurly tone what he wanted 
with him in tuch a damned hurry, that 
he could not wait till he had made an 
end of his meſs. The other, not at all 
diſconcerted at this rough addreſs, ad- 
vanced cloſe up to him on his tptoes, 
and with a look of confidence and con- 
ceit, laying his mouth to one fide of the 
commodore's head, whiſpered ſoftly in 
his ear, Sir, I am the attorney whom 
you wanted to converle with in pri- 
vate. The attorney l' cried Trun- 
nion, ſtaring and half choaked with 
choler. Ves, Sir, at your ſervice, re- 
plied this retainer to the law; and if 
« you pleaſe, the ſooner we diſpatch the 
© affair the better; tor it is an old ob- 
© ſervation, that delay breeds danger.“ 
—* Truly, brother,” ſaid the commo- 
dore, who could no longer contain him- 
ſelf, © I do confeſs that I am very much 
© of your way of thinking, dye ſce 
© and therefore you ſhall be di —— 
in a trice.“ So ſaying, he lifted up 
his walking-ſtaff, which was ſomethin 
between a cruich and a cudgel, — 
diſcharged it with ſuch energy on the 
ſeat of the attorney's underſtanding, 
that if there had been any thing but 
ſolid bone, the contents of his ſkull muſt 
have been evacuated, "Ks 

Fortified. as he was by nature againſt 
all ſuch aſſaults, he could not W 
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the momentum of the blow, which in 
an inſtant laid him flat on the floor, de- 
_ of all ſenſe and motion; and 

runnion hopped up ſtairs to dinner, 
applanding himſelf in ejaculations all 
the way for the vengeance he had taken 
on ſuch an impudent pettifogging miſ- 
creant. ; 

The attorney no ſooner awaked from 
his trance, into which he had been ſo 
unexpectedly lulled, than he caſt his 
eyes around in queſt of evidence, by 
which he might be enabled the more 
eaſily to prove the injury he had ſuſtain- 
ed ; but not a ſoul appearing, he made 
fhift to get upon his legs again, and 
with the blood trickling over his noſe, 
followed one of the ſervants into the 
dining-room, refolved to come to an ex- 
planation with the aſſailant, and either 
extort money from him by way of ſa- 
tis faction, or provoke him to a ſecond 
application before witneſſes. With this 
view he entered the room in a peal of 
clamour, to the amazement of all pre- 
ſent, and the terror of Mrs. Trunnion, 
who ſhrieked at the appearance of fuch 
a ſpectacle; and addreſſing himſelf to 
the commodore, I'Il tell you what, Sir,“ 
ſaid he, if there be law in England, 
« I'll make you ſmart for this here aſ- 
fault; you think you have ſcreened 
« yourſelf from a proſecution, by ſending 
© all your ſervants out of the way, but 
* that circumſtance will appear upon tri- 
© al to be a plain proof of the malice 
prepenſe with which the fact was com- 
mitted: eſpecially when corroborated 
© by the evidence of this here letter, un- 
s der your own hand, whereby I am 
« deſired to come to your own houle to 
« tranſact an affair of conſequence.” So 
faying, be produced the writing, and 
read the contents in theſe words. 


© Mr. ROGER RAVIRE, 
© $1R, 


0 Rae in a manner priſoner in 


© my own houſe, I deſire you will 
give me a call preciſely at three o'clock 
in the afternoon, and inſiſt upon ſee- 
© ing myſelf, as I have an atfair of great 
© conſequence, in which your particular 
© advice is wanted by your humble ſer- 
© vant, 
© HAWSER TRUNNIOX.' 


The one-eyed commander, who had 
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been ſatisfied with the chaſtiſement he 
had already beſtowed upon the plaintiff, 
hearing him read this audactous piece o 
forgery, which he conſidered as the ef- 
fect of his own villainy, ſtarted up from 
table, and ſeizing a huge” turkey that 
lay in a diſh before him, would have 
applied it ſauce and all by way of poul- 
tice to his wound, had he not been re- 
ſtrained by Hatchway, who laid faft 
hold on both his arms, and fixed him 
to his chair again, advifing the attorney 
to ſheer off with what he had got. Far 
from following this ſahatary counſel, he 
redoubled his threats, and fet Trunnion 
at dehance; telling him he was not a 
man of true courage, although he had 
commanded a ſhip of war, or elſe he 
would not have attacked any perſon in 
ſach a cowardly and clandeftme man- 
ner. This provocation would have an- 
ſwered his purpoſe effectually, had not 
his adverſary's indignation been repreſſ- 
ed by the ſuggeſtions of the lieutenant, 
who deſired his friend in a whiſper to be 
eaſy, for he would take care to have the 
attorney toſſed in a blanket for his pre! 
ſumption. This propoſal, which he re- 
cerved with great approbation, pacified 
him in a moment; he wiped the ſweat 
from his forehead, and his features re - 
laxed into a grim ſmile, 

Hatchway diſappeared, and Ravine 
proceeded with great fluency of abuſe, 
until he was interrupted by the arrival 
of Pipes; who, without any expoſtula- 
tion, led him out by the hand, and 
conducted him to the yard, where he 
was put into a carpet, and in a twinkling 
ſent into the air by the ſtrength and dex - 
terity of five ſtout operators, whom the 
heutenant had ſelected from the num- 
ber of domeſticks for that ſingular ſpell 
of duty. | 

In vain did the aſtoniſhed vaulter beg 
for the love of God and paſhon of Chriſt, 
that they would take pity upon him, and 
put an end to his involuntary gambols; 
they were deaf to his prayers and pro- 
teſtations, even when he ſwore in the 
moſt ſolemn manner, that if they would 
ceaſe tormenting him, he would forget 
and forgive what was paſt, and departin 
peace to his own habitation; and continu- 
ed the game till they were fatigued with 
the exerciſe, | 

Ravine being diſmiſſed in a moſt me- 
lancholy plight,” brought an action of 
aſſault and battery againſt the commo- 
dore, and ſubpœnaed all the ſervants as 

© evidences 
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evidences in the cauſe; but as none of 
them had ſeen what happened, he did 
not find his account in the proſecution, 
though he himſelf examined all the wit- 
neſſes; and among other queſtions, aſk- 
ed whether they had not {een him come 
in like another man; and whether they 
had ever ſeen any other mau in ſuch a 
condition as that in which he had crawl- 
ed off. But this laſt interrogation they 
were not obliged to anſwer, becauſe it 
had reference to the ſecond diſcipline he 
had undergone, in which they, and they 
only, were concerned; and no perſon is 
2 to give teſtimony againſt him- 

In ſhort, the a was nonſuited, 
to the ſatis faction of all who knew him; 
and found himſelf under the neceſht 
of proving that he had received in courſe 
of polt, the letter which was declared in 
court a ſcandalous f in order to 
prevent an indictment with which he 
was threatened by the commodore, who 
little dreamed that the whole affair had 
been planned and executed by Peregrine 
and his aſſociatrs. 

The next enterprize in which this 
triumvirate engaged, was a ſcheme to 
frighten Trunnion with an apparition, 
which they pre and exhibited in 
this manner. To the hide of a large 
ox, Pipes fitted a leathern vizor of a 
moſt 5 , ſtretched on the 
jaws of a ſhark, which he had brought 
from ſea, and accommodated with a 
couple of broad glaſſes inſtead of eyes. 
On the inſide of theſe he placed two ruſh- 
lights; and with a compoſition of ſul- 

— and ſaltpetre, made a pretty large 

e, which he fixed between tworows of 
the teeth. This equipage being finiſhed, 
he, one dark night choſen for the pur- 
poſe, put it on; and following the com- 
modore into a long paſſage, in which he 
was preceded by Perry with a light in 
his hand, kindled his fire-work with a 
match, and began to bellow like a bull. 
The boy, as was concerted, looking 
behind him, {creamed aloud, and drop- 

the light, which was extinguiſhed 
in the fall; when Trunnion, alarmed at 
his nephew's conſternation, exclauned, 
«* Zounds! what's the matter? And 
turning about to ſee the cauſe of his diſ · 
may, beheld a hideous phantom vomit- 
ing blue flame, which aggravated the 
horrors of it's aſpect. He was inſtantly 
ſeized with an agony of fear, which di- 


yeſted him of kis reaſop ; nevertheleſs, 


ing to recollect himſelf a 
all the marks of diſturbance and affright, 
and called up the ſervants to the aſſiſt- 
ance of their maſter, whom they found 
in a cold ſweat upon the floor, 
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he, as it were mechanically, -raiſed his 
truſty ſupporter in his own defence, and 
the apparition advancing towards him, 
aimed it at this dreadful annoyance with 
ſuch a convulſive exertion ſtrength, 
that had not the blow chanced to light 
upon one of the horns, Mr. Pipes would 
have had no cauſe to value himſelf upon 
his invention. Miſapplicd as it was, he 
did not fail to tagger at the ſhock, and 
dreading another ſuch ſalutation, cloſed 
with the commodore, and having trip- 
ped up his heels, retreated with great 


expedition. 


It was then ke oy Soru pretend - 


ittle, ran with 


is fea- 
tures betokening horror and confuſion. 
Hatchway raiſed him up, and having 
comforted him with a cup of Nantz, 
began to enquire into the cauſe of his 
ditorder; but he could not extra& one 
word of Anſwer from his friend; Who, 
after a conſiderable pauſe, during which 
he ſeemed to be. wrapped up in profound 
contemplation, pronounced aloud, © By. 
the Lord! Jack, you may ſay what 
© you wool; but I'll be damned if it 
© was not Davy Jones himſelf. I know 
him by his ſaucer- eyes, his three rows 
© of teeth, his horns and tail, and the 
© blue ſmoke that came out of his no- 
«© ſtrils. What does the black-guard 


© hell's baby want with me? I'm fure 
I nerer committed murder, except in 
© the way of my profeſſion, nor wrong- 


© ed any man whatlomever, ſince I firſt 
© went to fea.* This ſame Davy Jones, 
according to the mythology of ſailors, 
is the fiend that preſides over all the 


evil ſpirits of the deep, and is often 
ſeen in various ſhapes, perching among 


the rigging on the eve of hurricanes, 
ſhipwrecks, and other diſaſters to which 
a ſea· faring life is expoſed ; warning 
the devoted wretch of: death and woe. 
No wonder, then, that Trunnion was 
diſturbed by a ſuppoſed viſit of this 
demon; which, in his opinion, fore · 


boded ſome dreadful calamity, 
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HE IS ALSO BY THEIR DEVICE 
ENGAGED IN AN ADVENTURE 
WITH THE BEXCISEMAN, WHD 
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in his behalf, unleſs 
writing, obliging himſelf to go to ſea 
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DOES NOT FIND HIS ACCOUNT 
IN HIS OWN DROLLEY. 


OWEVER prepoſterous and un- 

accountable that paſſion may be, 
which prompts perſons, otherwiſe ge- 
nerous and ſympathiſing, to afflit and 
perplex their fellow creatures, certain 
it is, our confederates entertained ſuch 
a large proportion of it, that not ſatiſ- 
fied with the pranks they had already 
played, they till perſecuted the com 
modore without ceaſing. In the courſe 
of his own hiſtory, the particulars of 
which he delighted to recount, he had 
often rehear{-d an adventure of deer- 
ſtealing, in which (during the unthink- 
ing impetuoſity of his youth he had been 
unfortunately concerned.) Far from 


| ſucceeding in that atchievement, he and 


his aſſociates had (it ſe:ms) been made 
priſoners, after an obitinate engagement 
with the Keepers, and carried before a 
neighbouring juſtice of the peace, who 
uſed Trunnion with great indignity, 
and with his companions committed him 
to jail. 
is own relations, and in particular 
an uncle on whom he chiefly depended, 
treated him during his confinement with 
t rigou and inhumamity, and ab- 
lutely refuſed to interpoſe his influence 
* would fign a 


within thirty days after his rel-aſe, un- 
der the penalty of being proceeded againſt. 
as a felon. The alternative was either 
to undergo this voluntary exile, or re- 
main in priſon diſowned and deſerted by 
every body, and after all ſuffer an igno- 
minious trial, that might end in a ſen- 
tence of tranſportation for life. He 
therefore, without much heſitation, em- 
braced the propoſal of his kiniman, and 
(as he obſerved) was in leſs than a month 


_ after his diſcharge turned adrift to the 
mercy of the wind and waves, = 


Since that period he had never main- 
tained any correſpondence with his re- 
lations, all of whom had concurred in 
ſending bim off; nor would he ever pay 
the leaſt regard to the humiliations and 


ſupplications of ſome among them, who 


had proſtrated themſelves before him 
on the advancement of his fortune: but 
he retained a moſt inveterate reſentment 
againſt his uncle, who was ſtill in being, 
though extremely old and infirm, And 
frequently mentioned his name with all 
the bitterneſs of revenge. 
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Perry being perfectly well acquainted 
with the particulars of this ſtory, which 
he had heard ſo often repeated, pro- 

oſed to Hatchway, that a perſon ſhould 

hired to introduce himſelf to the 
commodore, with a ſuppoſititious letter 
of recommendation from this deteſted 
kinſman;z an impoſition that, in all 
likelihood; would afford abundance of 
diverſion. EI 

The lientenant reliſhed the ſcheme, 
and young Pickle having compoſed an 
epiſtle for the occaſion, the exciſeman 
of the pariſh, a fellow of great impu- 
dence, and ſome humour, in whom 
Hatchway could confide, undertook to 
tranſcribe and deliver it with his own 
hand, andalſoperſonate the man in whoſe 
favour it was feigned to be writ. He, 
accordingly, one morning arrived on 
horieback at the garriſon, two hours at 
leatt before Trunnion uſed to get up, 
and gave Pipes, who admitted him, to 
u'deftind, that he bad a letter for his 
matter. which he was ordered to deliver 
to nune but the commodore himſelf, 
This meſſ-ge was no ſooner communi- 
cated, than the indignant chief (who 
had been waked for the purpoſe) began 
to curſe tie meſſenger for breaking his 
reſt, and {wore he would not budge till 
his uſual time of turning out. This 
retolut'on being conveyed tothe ſtranger 
he defred the carrier to go back and te 
him, he had ſuch joy ful tidings to im- 
part, that he was ſure the commodore 
would think himſelf amply rewarded 
for his trouble, even if he had been 
raiſed from the grave to receive them. 

This aſſurance, flattering as it was, 
would not have been powerful enough 
to perſuade him, had it not been aſſiſt- 
ed with the exhortations of his ſpouſe, 
which never failed to influence his con- 
duct. He therefore crept out of bed, 
though not without great repugnance, 
and wropping himſelf in his morning- 
Town, was ſupported down ſtzirs, rub- 
bing his eye, n fearfully, and 

ie way. As ſoon as he 

ped his: head into the partour, the 
ſuppoſed ſtranger made divers aukward 
bows, and with a grinning aſpect ac- 
coſted him in theſe words: © Your moſt 
© humble ſervant, moſt noble commo- 
© dore! I hope you are in good health; 
© you look pure and hearty; and if it 
© was not for that misfortune of your 
© eye, one would not deſire to ſee a more 


5 pleaſant countenance in a ſummer's 


day. 
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© day. Sure as I am a living ſoul, 
© one would take you to, be on this fide 
© of threeſcore. Laud help us! Iſhould 
© have Known you to have been a Trun- 
© nion if I had met with you in the midſt 
© of Saliſbury Plain, as the ſaying is.“ 
The commodore, who was not at all in 
the humour of reliſhing ſuch an imperti- 
nent preamble, interrupted him in this 
place, ſaying, with a peeviſh accent, 
© Plhaw! pſhaw! brother, there's no 
© accaſion to bowſs out ſo much unne- 
« ceflary gym; if you can't bring your 
* diſcourle to bear on the right ſubject, 
you had much better clap a ſtopper 
© on your tongue, and bring yourſelf 
© up, d'ye ſee: I was told 
ſomething to deliver.” —* Deliver!” 
. cried thewaggilh impoſtor, odds heart! 
© I have got ſomething for you that will 
make your very entrails rejoice with- 
in your body. Here's a letter from a 
dear and worthy friend of yours. 
© Take, read it, and be happy. Bleſ- 
© ings on his old heart! one would 
© think he had renewed his age, like the 
© eagles.” Trunnion's expectation, be- 
ing thus raiſed, he called for his ſpec- 
tacles, adjuſted them to his eye, took 
the jetter, and being. curious to know 
the ſubſcription, no ſooner perceived 
his uncle's name, than he ſtarted back, 
his lip quivered, and he began to ſhake 
in every limb with reſentment and ſur- 
rize; nevertheleſs, eager to know the 
ubjekt of an epiſtle from a perſon 


who had never before troubled him 


with any ſort of addreſs, he endeavour- 


ed to recollect himielf, and peruſed the 


contents, which were theſe. 


© LOVING NEPHEW, 


© JF Doubt not but you will rejoice; to 
hear of m 
© you may, conũdering what a kind 


uncle I have been to you in the days of 
your youth, and how little you deſerv- 


ed any ſuch thing; for you was always 
© a graccleſs young man, given to wick - 
ed courſes and bad company, whereby 
© you-would haye come to a ſhameful 
© end, had it not been for my care in 
« ſending you out of miſchief s way. 
But thus is not the cauſe of my preſent 
© writing. The bearer, Mr. Timothy 


© 'Trickle, is a diſtant relation of yours, 


being the ſon of the couſin of your 
© aunt Margery, and is\ not over and 
© aboye well as to worldly matters. He 


ou had 


welfare; and well 


bis behaviour, ſaying, 


43 
* thinks of going to London, to ſee for 
* ſome poſt in the exciſe or cuſtoms, if 
* ſo be that you will recommend him 
to ſome great man of your acquain- 
© tance, and give him a ſmall matter to 
© keep him till he is provided. I doubt 
not, nephew, but you will be glad to 
* ſerye him, if it was no more but for 
© the reſpett you bear to me, who am, 
© loving nephew, your affectionate un- 
© cle, and ſervant to command, 


« ToBlay TRUNNLON." 


It would be a difficult taſk for the 
inimitable Hogarth himſelf to exhibit 
the ludicrous expreſſion of the commo- 
dore's countenance, while he read this 
letter. It was not a ſtare. of aſtoniſh- 


ment, a convulſion of rage, or a ghaftly 


grin of revenge, but an affocjation of 
all three, that took poſſeſſion of his fea- 
tures. ,At length he hawked up, with in- 
credible ſtraining, the interjection Ahl 
that ſeemed to have ſtuck ſame time in 
his windpipe, and thus gave vent to 5 
indignation: Have I come along aſi 
of you at laſt, you old ſtinking cur- 
* mudgeon! you bye, you louſy hulk, 
ye lie! you did all in your power to 
© founder me when I was a ſtripling; 
« and as for being graceleſs, and wick - 
* ed, and keeping bad company, you 
Stell a damned lye again, you thief l 
there was not a more peaceable lad in 
© the county, and I kept no bad com- 
pany but your own, d'ye ſee. There- 
fore, you Trickle, or, what's | your 
name, tell the old rasa that ſent you 
hither, that I ſpit in his face, and 
call him Horſe; and that I tear his 
letter into rags, ſo; and that I trample 
upon it as I would upon his own wile 
lainous carcaſe, d'ye fee! So ſaying, 
be danced in a fort of frenzy upon the 


”s_ { he © ME SE 


-fragments of the paper, which he had 


ſcattered about the room, to the inex- 
preſſible ſatis faction of the triumvirate, 
who beheld the ſcene. 1 i 
The exciſeman having got between 
him and the door, which was left 
for his eſcape, in caſe of neceſſity, af- 
fected great, confuſion and ſurpriae at 
with an air of 


mortificativn; * be merciful unto 


me! is this the wiy you treat your 


own relations, and the recommenda- 
ion of your beſt friend? Surely all 
atitude and virtue has left this ſin - 
Fl world! What will couſin Tim, 


4 
4 
. F 2 and 


* 


& ther Pipkin, and her daughters, cou- 
«© fin Sue, and Prue, and Peg, with all 
the reſt of our kinsfolks ſay, when 
they hear of this unconſcionable re- 
« ception that I have met with? Con- 
© ſider, Sir, that ingratitude is worſe 
© than the ſin of witchcraft, as the 


.< apoſtle wiſely obſerves; and do not 


« ſend me away with fach unchriſtian 
6 ulage, which will lay a heavy load of 
© guilt upon your poor miſerable ſoul.” 
— What, you are on the cruize for a 
* poſt, brother Trickle, an't ye?” ſaid 
Trunnion, interrupting him; * we ſhall 
find a poſt for you in a trice, my boy. 
© — Here, Pipes, take this ſaucy ſon of. a 


bitch, belay him to the whipping-polt 


© in the yard. Fll teach you to rowee 


me in the morning with ſuch imper- 
tinent meſſages. Pipes, who want- 


ed to carry the joke farther than the 


exciſeman dreamed of, laid hold of him 
in a twinkling ; and executed the orders 
of his commander, notwithſtanding all 
his nods, winking, and ſignificant geſ- 


tures, which the boatſwain's mate would 


by no means underſtand: ſo that he 
began to repent of the part he acted in 


this performance, which was like to 
end ſo tragically, and ſtood faſtened to 
the ſtake, in a very diſagreeable ſtate of 
fuſpenſe ; caſting many a rueful look 
over his left-ſhoulder, (while Pipes was 
abſent in queſt of a cat and nine tails) 


in expectation of being relieved by the 


interpoſition of the lieutenant, who did 


not, however, appear. Tom return- 


ing with the inſtrument of correction, 


undreſſed the delinquent in a trice, and 
| whiſpering in his ear that he was very 
ſorry for being employed in ſuch an 
office, but durit not 


or his ſoul diſobey 
the orders of his commander, flouriſhed 


the ſcourge about his head, and* with 
- admirable dexterity made ſuch a ſmart- 


ing application to the offender's back 


and ſhoulders, that the diſtracted gau- 
4 — ſundry new cuts with his 


and bellowed hideouſly with pain, 


to the infinite fatisfaftion of the ſpeta- 
tors. At length, when he was almoſt 
ffea'd from his rump to then ape of his 
neck, Hatchway, who had purpoſely 
- abſented himſelf hitherto, appeared in 
the yard, and interpoſing nk 

prevailed upon Trunnion to call off the- 


is behalf, 


executioner, and ordered the malefactor 
to be releaſed. | | 
The exciſeman, mad with the cata- 
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and Dick, and Tom, and good mo- 


ſtrophe he had ond; ne, threatened to 
be revenged upon his employers, by 
making a candid confeſſion of the whole 
plot z bor the lheutenant giving him tb 
underſtand, that in ſo doing he would 
bring upon himſelf a proſecution. for 
fraud, forgery, and impoſture, he was 
fain to put up with his loſs, and ſneaked 
out of the garriſon, attended with a 


volley of curſes diſcharged upon him by 


the commadore, who was exceedingly 
irritated by the diſturbance and diſap- 
pointment he had undergone. 


CHAP. XV. 


THE COMMODORE DETECTS THE 
MACHINATIONS OF THE CON- 
SPIRATORS, AND HIRES A TU- 
TOR FOR PEREGRINE, WHOM 
HE SETTLES: AT WINCHESTER 


HIS was not the leaſt affliction he 
ſuffered from the unwearied endea · 
vours and inexhauſted invention of tris 
tormentors, Who haraſſed him with 
ſuch a variety of miſchievous pranks, 
that he began to think all the devils in 
hell had conſpired againſt his peacez and 
accordingly — very ſerwus and 
contemplative on the ſubject. | 
In the courſe of his meditations, when 
he recollected and compared the circum- 
ſtances of every mortification to which 
he had been lately expoſed, he could not 
help ſuſpecting that ſome of them mutt 
ve been contrived to vex him; and as 
he was not ignorant of his lieutenant's 
diſpoſition, nor unacqueinted with the 
talents of Peregrine, he reſolved to ob- 
ſerve them both for che future with the 
utmoſt care and circumſpection. This 
reſolution, aided by the incautious con- 
duct of the conſpirators, hom, by this 
time, ſucceſs had rendered heedleſs and 
mdiſcreet, was attended with the deſired 
effect. He in a little time detected Perry 
in a new plot, and by dint of a little 
chaſtiſement, and a great many threats, 
extorted from him a confeſſion of all the 
contrivantes in which he had been con- 
cerned, The commodore was thunder - 
ſtruck at the difcovery, and ſo much in- 
cenſed againſt Hatchway for the part he 
had acted in the whole, that he delibe - 
rated with himſelf, whether he ſhould 
demand ſatistaction with ſword and 
piſtol, or difand's him from the — 
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and renounce all friendſhip with him at 
once. But he had been ſo long ac- 
cuſtomed to Jack's company, that he 
could not live without him; and 
more cool reflection, percerving that 
what he had done was rather the effect 
of wantonneſs than malice, which he 
himſelf would have * * to ſee take 
place upon = other perſon, he determin- 
ed todevour his chagrin, and extend his 
forgiveneſs even to Pipes, whom, in the 
frit ſally of his paſſion, he had looked 
n in a more criminal light than that 
of a ſimple mutineer. This determina- 
tion was ſeconded by another, which he 
thought abſolutely neceſſary for his own 
ſe, and in which his own intereſt 
and that of his nephew concurred. 
Peregrine, who was now turned of 
twelve, had made fach advances under 
the inſtruction of Jennings, that he of- 
ten diſputed upon mar, and was 
ſometimes thought to have the better in 
his conteſts, with the pariſh- prieſt ; who, 
.. notwithſtanding this acknowledge ſu- 
periority of his antagoniſt, did great juſ- 
tice to his genius, which he aflured Mr. 
Trunnion would be loſt for want of cul- 
tivation, if the boy was not immediate- 
ly ſent to r nis ſtudies at ſore 
ſeminar learning. 
PF his maxi had been — than once 
inculcated upon the commodore by Mrs. 
Trunnion; who, over and above the de- 
ference ſhe paid to the parſon's opinion, 
had a reaſon of her own for wiſhing to 
ſee the . 2 wy whole 
prying diſpoſition gan to 
ay 4 Induced by theſe — . 
were joined by the ſolicitation of the 
youth himſelf, who ardently longed to 


ſee a little more of the world, his uncle 


determined to ſend him forthwith to 


Wincheſter, under the immediate care 


and inſpection of a goveruor, to whom 
| he allowed a very handſome appoint- 
ment for that purpoſe. This gentle- 


man, whoſe name was Mr. Jacob: Jol- 
ter, had been ſchool-fellow with the 


pariſh, who recommended 


of the 

im to Mrs, Trunnion as a perſon of great 
worth and learning, in every reſpe& qua- 
lified for the office of a tutor. He likewiſe 
added, by way — Ney he was 
a man of exemplary piety, and particu · 
larly zealous for the honour of the church 


of which he was a member, having been 
many years in holy orders, though he 


did not then exerciſe any function of the 
. prigſthood, Indeed, Mr. Jolter's ral 
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was ſo exceedingly fervent, as, an ſome 
occaſions, to get the better of his diſcre« 


tion: for, being an high-churchman, 


and of confequence a malcontent, his 
reſentment was habituated into an infur- 
mountable' prejudice againſt the preſent 
diſpoſition of affairs, which, by con- 
founding the nation with the miniſtry, 
ſometimes led him mto erroneous, not 
to ſay abſurd caleulations; otherwiſe, a 
man of good morals, well verſed in ma- 
thematicks and ſchool-divinity, ſtudies 


which had not at all contributed to 


ſweeten and unbend the natural ſourneſs 
and ſeverity of his complexion. 

This gentleman being deſtined to the 
charge of ſuperiatending Perry's edu - 
cation, every thing was pre for 
their departure; and Tom Pipes, in 
conſequence of his own petition, put 


into livery, and appainted footman to 


the young ſquire. But, before they ſet 
out, the commodore paid the. compli- 
ment of communicating his deſign ta. 
Mr. Pickle, who approved of the plan, 
though he durſt not venture to fee the 
boy; ſo much was he intimidated by 
the remonſtrances of his wife, 
averſion to her firſt-born became every 
day more inveterate and unaccountable. 
This unnatural caprice ſeemed to be 
ſupported by a conſideration which, one 
would imagine, might have rather van- 
viſhed her diſguit. Her ſecond ſon 
dow, who was now in the fourth year 
of his age, had been ricketty from the 
cradle, and as remarkably unpromiſing 
in appearance as Perry was agreeable in 
his perſon. As the deformity increaſed, 
the mother's fondneſs was augmented, 
and the virulence af her hate againſt the 
other ſon ſeemed to prevail in the ſame 
rtion. — 
ar from allowing Perry to enjoy the 
common privileges of a child, ſhe would 
not ſuffer him to approach his father's 
houſe, expreſſed uneaſineſs whenever his 
name happened to be mentioned, ſick - 
ened at his praile, and in all reſpects 
behaved like a moſt rancoraus ſtep- mo- 
ther. Though ſhe no longer retained 
that ridiculous notion of his being an 


impolſtor, ſhe ſtill continued to abhor 


him, as if the really believed him to be 
ſuch; and when any perſon deſired to 
know the cauſe of her turprizing diſlike, 
ſhe always loſt her temper, and peeviſh- 
ly replied, that ſhe had reaſons of her 
own, which ſhe was not objiged to de- 
clare ; nay, ſo much was [he infected 


by 
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by this vicious partiality, that ſhe broke 
off all commerce with her ſiſter- in- law 
and the commodore, becauſe they fa- 
voured the poor child with their coun- 
tenance and protection. | | 

Her malice, however, was fruſtrated 
by the love and generoſity of Trunnion, 
who having adopted him as his own ſon, 
equipped him accordingly, and carried 
him and his governor in his oon coach 
to the place of deſtination, where they 
were ſettled on a very genteel footing, 
and every thing regulated according to 
their deſires. = | 

Mrs. Trunnion behaved with great 
decency at the departure of her nephew, 
to whom, with a great many pious ad- 
vices, and injunctions to bebaye with 
ſubmiſſion and reverence towards his 
tutor, ſhe preſented a diamond ring of 


{mall value, and a gold medal, as tokens 


of her affection and eſteem. As for the 


. lieutenant, he accompanied them in the 
coach; and ſuch was the friendſhip be 


had contracted for Perry, that when the 
commodore propoſed to return, after 
having accompliſhed the intent of his 
journcy, Jack abſolutely refuſed to at- 
tend him, and ſignified his reſolution to 
ſay where he was. ; 

Trunnion was the more ſtartled at 
this declaration, as Hatchway was be- 
come ſo neceſſary to him in almoſt all 
the purpoſes of his lite, that he foreſaw 
he Foul not be able to exiſt without 
his company. Not alittle affected with 
this conſideration, he turned his eye 
ruefully upon the heutenant, ſaying, in 
a piteous tone, What! leave me at 
« laſt, Jack, after we have weathered ſo 
many hard gales together? D—n my 
limbs ! I thought you had been more 
of an honeſt heart : I looked upon you 
as my foremaſt, and Tom Pipes as 
my. mizzen z now he is carried away, 
if ſo be as you go too, my ſtanding 
© rigging being decayed, d'ye fee, the 
6 fett fouallw; | bripg me by the board. 
© D-—n ye! if in cale I have given or- 
© fence, can't ye ſpeak above-board, 
and I ſhall make you amends?* 

Jack being aſhamed to own the -true 
Gtuation of his thoughts, after ſome he- 
ſitation, anſwered, with perplexity and 
incoherence, No, dammel that an't 


«© the caſe neither: to be ſure you al- 


* ways uſed me in an officer-like man- 
ner, that I muſt own, to give the de- 
© vil his due, as the ſaying is: but for 
© all that, this here is the caſe ; I have 
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© ſome thoughts of going to ſchool my- 
« ſelf to learn your Latin lingo ; for, as 
© the ſaying is, Better late mend than 
never. And I am informed as how 
© one can get more for the money here 
© than any whereelſe.” wy 
In vain did Trunnion endeavour to 
convince him of the folly of going to 


ſchool at his years, by repreſenting, that 


the boys would make game of him, and 


that he would become a laughing-ſtock 
to all the world; he perſiſted in his re- 


. ſolution to ſtay, and the commodore was 
fain to have recourſe to the mediation of 


Pipes and Perry, who employed ther 
* with Jack, and at laſt prevail - 
ed upon him to return to the. garriſon, 
after Trunnion had promiſed he ſhould 
be at liberty to viſit them once a month. 
This ſtipulation. being-ſettled,, he and 
his friend took leave of the pupil, -go- 
vernor and attendant, and next morn- 
ing ſet out for their habitation, which 
they reached in ſafety. that ſame night. 

Such was Hatchway's relustance to 


leave Peregrine, that he is faid, for 


the firſt time in his life, to have looked 
miſty at parting :+ certain I am, that on 
the-road homewards, after a long pauſe 
of ſilence, which the commodore never 
dreamed of interrupting, he exclaimed 


all of a ſudden, © I'll be damned if the 


dog ha'nt given me ſome ſtuff to make 


* me love him.“ Indeed, there was 


. ſomething congenial in the diſpoſitions 


of theſe two friends, which never failed 
to manifeſt itſelf in the ſequel, howſoever 
different their education, circumſtances, . 
and connections, happened to be. 


CHAP. XVI. 


PEREGRINE DISTINGUISHES H- 

' SELF ,.AMONG HIS SCHOOL-FEL =» 
Lows; EXPOSES HIS TUTOR, 
AND -ATTRACTS THE PARTICU=- 
LAR NOTICE OF THE MASTER. 


HUS left to the proſecution of his 

ſtudies, Peregrine was in a little 
time a diſtinguiſhed character, not only 
for his acuteneſs of apprehenſion, but 
alſo for that miſchievous fertility of fan - 
cy, of which we have already given ſuch 
pregnant examples. But as there was a 
great number of ſuch luminaries in this 
new ſphere to which. he belonged, his 
talents were not ſo conſpicuous, while 


they ſhone in his ſingle capacity, as they 
ö . alterwards 
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afterwards appeared, when they concen- 
trated and reflected the rays of the whole 
conſtellation. | 

At firſt he confined himſelf to piddling 
game, exerciſing his genius upon his 
own! tutor; who attrafted his attention, 
by endeavouring to ſeaſon his mind with 
certain political maxims, the fallacy of 
which he had diſcernment” enough to 

erceive. Scarce a day paſted in which 

e did not find means to render Mr. 
Jolter the object of ndicule; his violent 
prejudices, ludicrous vanity, aukward 
ſolemnity, and ignorance of mankind, 
afforded continual food for the raillery, 
petulance, and ſatire of his pupil, who 
never neglected an opportunity of laugh- 
ing, and making others laugh at his ex- 
pence. 

Sometimes in their parties, by mixing 
brandy in his wine, he decoyed this pe- 
dagogue into a debauch, during which 
his caution forſook him, and he expoſed 
himſelf to the cenſure of the company. 
Sometimes, when the converſation turn - 
ed upon intricate ſubjects, he practiſed 
upon him the Socratick method of con- 
fatation; and, under pretence of being 
informed, by an artful train of puzzling 

ieſtions, inſenſibly betrayed him into 
ſelf contradiction. 

All the remains of authority which he 
had hitherto preſerved over Peregrine 
ſoon vaniſhed ; ſo that, for the future, 
no ſort of ceremony ſubſiſted between 
them, and all Mr. Jolter's precepts were 
conveyed in hints of friendly advice, 


which the other . either follow or 


riegle& at his own pleaſure. No won- 
der, then, that Peregrine gave a looſe 
to his inclinations, and by dint of ge- 
nius, and an enterprizing temper, made 
a figure among the younger claſs of he- 
roes in the ſchool. 

Before he' had been a full year at 
Winchetter, he had ſignalized himſelf 
in ſo many atchievements, in defiance 
to the laws and regulations of the place, 
that he was' looked upon with admira- 
tion, and actually choſen dux, or leader, 
by a large body of his coremperaries. 
It was not long before his fame reached 
the ears of the maſter, who ſent for Mr. 
E communicated to him the in- 

ormations he had received, and deſired 
him to check the vivacity of his charge, 
and redouble his vigilance in time to 
come, elſe he ſhould be obliged to make 
2 publick example of his pupil for the 


= benefit of the ſchool, 


The governor, conſcious of his own 
unimportance, was not a little diſ- 
concerted at this injunction, which it 
was not in his power to fulfil by any 
compulſive means, 
home in a very penſive mood, and after 
mature deliberation, reſolved to expoſtu- 
late with Peregrine in the moſt familiar 
terms, and endeavour to diſſuade him 
from practices which might affect his 
character as well as intereſt. He accord- 
ingly frankly told him the ſubje& of the 
maſter's diſcourſe, repreſented the diſ- 
grace he might incur by neglecting this 
warning; and putting him in mind of 
his own ſituation, hinted the conſequences 
of the commodore's diſpleaſure, in cafe 
he ſtiould be brought to diſapprove of 
his conduct. 'Thele inſinuations made 
the greater impreſſion, as they were de- 
livered with many expreſſions of friend- 
ſhip and concern. e young gentle- 
man was not ſo raw, but that he could 
perceive the ſolidity of Mr. Jolter's ad- 
vice, to which he promiſed to conform, 


becauſe his pride was intereſted in the 


affair: and he conſidered his own refor- 
mation as the only means of avoidin 
that infamy, which even in idea he coul 
not bear. | | 
His governor, finding him fo reaſon . 
able, profited by theſe moments of re- 


flection; and, in order to prevent a re- 


lapſe, propoſed that he ſhould enga 
in efome delightful ſtudy that would 
agreeably amuſe his imagination, and 
gradually detach him from thoſe con- 
nections which had involved him in fo 
many troubleſome adventures. For this 
purpoſe he, with many rapturous en- 
comiums, recommended the mathema- 
ticks, as yielding more rational and 
ſenſible pleaſures” to a L! fancy 
than any other ſubject of contemplation; 
and actually began to read Euclid with 
him that ſame afternoon. 


Peregrine entered upon this branch of 


learning with all that warmth of appli- 


cation which boys commonly yield on 


the firſt change of ſtudy; but he had 
ſcarce advanced beyond the Pont Afino- 
rum, when his ardour abated ; the teſt 
of truth by demonſtration, did not ele- 
vate him to thoſe tranſports of joy with 
which his preceptor had regated his ex⸗ 
cation; and before he arrived at the 
ortieth and ſeventh propoſition, he be. 
gan to yawn drearily, make abundance 
of wry faces, and thought himlelf but 
indifferently paid for his attention, _—_ 


He therefore went 
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he ſhared the vaſt diſcovery of Pythago- 
ras, and underitood that the ſquare of 
the hypothenuſe was equal to the ſquares 
of the other two ſides of a right-angled 
triangle. He was ſhamed, however, to 
fail in his undertaking, and perſevered 
with great induitry, until he had nniſh- 
ed the firit four books, acquired plain 


trigonometry, with the method of alge- 


braical calculation, and made himlelf 
well acquainted with the p1incipies of 
furveying. But no conſideration could 
prevail upon him to extend his inqui- 
ries farther in this ſcience: and he re- 
turned with double reliſh to his former 
avocations; like a ftream, which —_ 
dammed, accumulates more force, an 
burſting aver it's mounds, ruſhes down 
with double impetuoſity. 

Mr. Jolter ſa with aitoniſhment and 
chagrin, but could not reſiſt the torrent. 
His behaviour was now no other than 
a ſeries of licence and effrontery ; prank 
ſucceeded prank, and outrage followed 
outrage, with ſurprizing velocity. Com- 

laints were every day preferred againſt 

im; in vain were admonitions beſtow- 
ed by the governor in private, and me- 
naccs diſcharged by the maſters in = 
lick; he diſregarded the firſt, deſpiſed 
the latter, diveſted himſelf of all man- 
ner of reſtraint, and proceeded in his 
career to ſuch a pitch of audacity, that 
a conſultation was held upon the ſub- 
ject, in which it was determined, that 
this untoward ſpirit ſnould be humbled 
by a ſeyere and ignominious flogging 
for the very next — he ſhould com- 
mit. In the mean time, Mr. Jolter was 
deſired to write in the maſter's name to 
the commodore, requeſting him to re- 
move Tom Pipes from the perſon of his 
* the ſaid Pipes being a princi- 
pal actor and abettor in all his malver- 
Iations; and to put a ſtop to the month- 
ly viſitations of the mutilated lieute- 


nant, who had never once failed to uſe 


his permiſſion, but came punctual to a 
day, always fraught with ſome new 
invention. Indeed, by this time, Mr. 
Hatchway was as well known, and 
much better beloved, by every boy in 
the ſchool, than the maſter who inſtruct- 
ed him, and always received by a num - 
ber cf ſcholars, who uſed to attend Pe- 
regrine when he went forth to meet his 
friend, and conduct him to his lodging 
with publick teſtimonies of joy and ap- 
plauſe. ” 


' As for Tom Pipes, he was not fo 
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properly the attendant of Peregrine, as 
maſter of the revels to the whole ſchool. 
He mingled in all their parties, and ſu- 
perintended the diverſions, deciding be- 
tween boy and boy, as if he acted by 
commiſſion under the great ſes], He 
regulated their motions by his whilile ; 
inſtructed the young boys in the games 
of huſtle-cap, leap-frog, and chuck- - 
farthing ; imparted to thoſe of a more 
advanced age the ſciences of cribbage 
and all fours, together with the me- 
thod of ſtorming the caſtle, acting the 
comedy of Prince Arthur, and other 
pantomimes, as they are commonly ex- 
hibited at lea; and inſtructed the ſe- 
niors, who were diſtinguiſhed by the ap- 
pellation of bloods, in cudgel playing, 
dancing the St. Giles's hornpipe, drink- 
ing flip, and ſmoaking tobacco. T heſe 
qualifications had rendered him ſo ne- 
ceſſary and acceptable to the ſcholars, 
that, excluſive of Perry's concern in 
the affair, his diſmiſſion, in all proba- 
bility, would have produced ſome dan- 

erous convulſion in the community. 
— therefore, knowing his import - 
ance, informed his pupil of the direc- 
tions he had received, and very can- 
didly atked how he ſhould demean him- 
ſelf in the execution; for he durſt not 
write to the commodore without this 


previous notice, fearing that the young 


gentleman, as ſoon as he ſhould get an 
inkling of the affair, would follow the 
example, and make his uncle acquaint- 
ed with certain anecdotes, which it was 
the governor's intereſt to keep conceal- 
ed. Peregrine was of opinion that he 
ſhould ſpare himſelf the trouble of con- 
veying any complaints to the commo- 
dore; and if queſtioned by the maſter, 
aſſure bim he had complied with his de- 
ſire; at the ſame time he promiſed faith · 
fully to conduct himſelf with ſuch cir- 
cumſpection for the future, that the ma- 
ſters ſhould haye no temptation to re- 
vive the inquiry. But the reſolution 
attending this extorted promiſe was too 
frail to laſt, and in leſs than a fort- 
night our young hero found himſelf 
intangled in an adventure from which 
he was not extricated with his uſual 
good fortune, 


CHAP, XVII. 


HE 15 CONCERNED IN A DANGE- 
Ros ADVENTPYRE WITH A CER> 
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Plate III. 
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TAIN GARDENER; SUBLIMES His 


IDEAS, COMMENCES GALLANT, 
AND BECOMES ACQUAINTED 
WITH MISS EMILY GAUNTLET, 


E and ſome of his companions one 

day entered a garden in the ſub- 
urbs, and having indulged their appe- 
tites, deſired to know what ſatis faction 
they muſt make for the fruit they had 
pulled. The gardener demanded what 
(in their opinion) was an exorbitant 
price; and they, with many approbri- 
ous terms, refuſed to pay it. The pea- 
ſant, being ſurly e untractable, in- 
ſitted upon his right; neither was he 
deficient or ſparing in the eloquence of 
vulgar abuſe. His gueſts attempred to 
retreat; a ſcuffle — in which Pe- 
regrine loſt his cap, and the gardener 
being in danger from the number of his 
foes, called to his wife to let looſe the 
dog, who inſtantly flew to his maſter's 
aſſiſtance; and after having tore the leg 
of one, and the ſhoulder of another, 

ut the whole body of ſcholars to flight. 

Enraged at the indignity which had been 
offered them, they ſolicited a reinforce- 
ment of their friends ; and with Tom 
Pipes at their head, marched back to 
the field of battle. Their adverſary ſee - 
ing them approach, called his appren- 
tice, who worked at the other end of 
the ground, to his aſſiſtance, armed him 
with a mattock, while he himſelf wield- 
ed an hoe, bolted his door on the inſide, 
and flanked with his man and maſtiff, 
waited the attack without flinching. He 
had not remained three minutes in this 
poſture of defence, when Pipes, who 
ated as the enemy's forlorn hope, ad- 
vanced to the gate with great intrepidi- 
ty, and clapping his foot to the door, 
which was none of the ſtouteſt, with 
the execution and diſpatch of a petard, 
2 it into a thouſand pieces. This ſud- 


en execution had an immediate effect 


upon the prentice, who retraated with, 
great precipitation, and eſcaped at-a 

ſtern, But the maſter placed himielf, 
ike another Hercules, in the breach ; 
and when Pipes, brandiſhing his cudgel, 
ſtepped forward to engage him, levelled 
his weapon with ſuch torce and dexte- 
rity at his head, that had the ſkull been 
made of penetrable ſtuff, the iron edge 
muſt have cleft his pate in twain. Cale- 
mated as he was, the inſtrument cut 
ſheer even to the bone, on which it 


truck with ſuch amazing violence, that 


ſparks of real fire were produced by the 
colliſion. And let not the incredulous 
reader pretend to doubt the truth of this 
phenomenon, until he ſhall have firſt 
3 the ingenious Peter Kolben's 

atural Hiſtory of the Cape of Good 
Hope, where the inhabitants commonly 
uſe to ſtrike fire with the ſhin- bones of 
lions which have been killed in that part 
of Atrick. 


far from being diſabled by the” blow, 
in a trice retorted the compliment with 
his truncheon, which, had not his an- 
3 expeditiouſly — ** his head 
aſide, would have laid him breathleſs 
acroſs his own threſhold; but, happily 


for him, he received the ſalutation upon 


his right ſhoulder, which craſhed be- 
neath the ſtroke, and the hoe drop 
inſtantly from his tingling hand. Tom 
perceiving, and being unwilling to fore- 
the advantage he had gained, darted 
his head into the boſom of this ſon of 
earth, and overturned him on the plain, 
being himſelf that inſtant aſſaulted by 
the maſtiff, who faſtened upon the out- 
fide of his thigh. Feeling himſelf in- 
commoded by this aſſailant in his rear, 
he quitted the proſtrate gardener to the 
reſentment of his aſſociates, who poured 
upon him in ſhoals, and turning about, 
laid hold with both his hands of this 
ferocious animal's throat, which he 
ſqueezed with ſuch incredible force and 
rſeverance, that the creature quitted 
is hold z his tongue lolled out of his 
jaws, the blood ſtarted from his eyes, 
and he ſwung a lifeleſs trunk between 


the hands of his vanquiſher. 


It was well for his maſter that he did 
not longer exiſt; for by this time he 
was overwhelmed by ſuch a multitude 
of foes, that his whole body ſcarce af- 
forded points of contact to all the fiſts 
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+ 5 though a little diſconcerted, 


that drommed upon it; . 


to uſe a vulgar phraſe, his wind was al- 
moſt knocked out, before Pipes had 
leiſure to interpoſe in his behalf, and 
perſuade his 5 to deſiſt, by re- 
preſenting that the wife had gone to 
alarm the neighbourhood, and that in 
all probability they would be intercept- 
ed in their return. They according 
ly liſtened to his remonſtrances, and 
marched homewards in triumph, leav- 
ing the gardener in the embraces of his 
mother earth, from which he had not 


power to move when he was found by 


his diſconſolate help-mate and ſome 
0 friends 
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ſcholars, who intimated their determi- 
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In the courſe of his gymnaſtick exer- 
ciſes, at which he was very * he 


friends whom ſhe had aſſembled for his 
aſſiſtance. Among theſe was a black- 
ſmith and farrier, who took cognizance 

f his carcaſe, every limb oft which 
e examined, he declared there was 
no bone broke, and taking out his fleam, 


' blooded him plentifully as he lay. He 


was then conveyed to his bed, from 
which he was not able to ſtir during a 
whole month. His family coming up- 
on the pariſh, a formal complaint was 
made to the maſter of the ſchool, and 
Peregrine repreſented as the ring-leader 
of thoſe who committed this barbarous 
aſſault. An enquiry was immediately 
ſet on foot, and the articles of impeach- 
ment being fully proved, our hero was 
ſentenced to be ſeverely chaſtiſed in the 
face of the whole ſchool. This was a 
diſgrace, the thoughts of which his proud 
heart could not brook, He reſolved to 
make his elopement rather than under- 

o the puniſhment to which he was 
. hb and having ſignified his ſen- 
timents to his confederates, they pro- 
miſed, one and all, to ſtand by him, 
and either ſcreen him from chaſtiſement, 
or ſhare his fate. 

Confiding in this friendly proteſta- 
tion, he appeared unconcerned on the 
day that was appointed for his puniſh- 
ment; and when he was called to his 
deſtiny, advanced towards the ſcene, 

lea by the greateſt part of the 


nation to the maſter, and propoſed that 
Peregrine ſhould be forgiven. The ſu- 
perior behaved with that dignity of de- 
meanor which became his place, repre- 
ſented the folly and preſumption of their 
demand, reprehended them for their au- 
dacious proceeding, and ordered every 
boy to his reſpective ſtation. They 


obeyed his command, and our unfortu- 


nate hero was publickly horſed, in ter- 
rorem of all whom it might concern. 


This diſgrace had a very ſenſible effect 


upon the mind of Peregrine, who hay- 
ing by this time paſſed the fourteenth 
year of his age, began to adopt the pride 
and ſentiments of a man. Thus diſ- 


honourably ftigmatized, he was aſhamed 


to ap in publick as uſual; he was 


- Incenled againſt his companions for 


their infidelity and irreſolution, and 
plunged into a profound reverie that Jaſt- 


ed ſeveral weeks, during which he ſhook 


off his boyiſh connections, and fixed his 
view upon objects which he thought 
more worthy of his attention, 


contracted intimacies with ſeveral youths 
who were greatly his ſuperiors in-point 
of age, and who, vleaſed with his aſpir- 
ing genius and addreſs, introduced him 
into parties of gallantry which ſtrongly 
captivated his inclination. He was by 
nature particularly adapted for ſucceed - 
ing in adventures of this kmd; over 
and above a moſt engaging perſon, that 
improved with his years, 5 poſſeſſed a 
dignified aſſurance, an agreeable feroci- 


ÞE which inhanced the conqueſt of the 
A 


ir who had the good fortune to enſlave 
him, unlimited generoſity, and a fund 
of humour which never failed to pleaſe. 
Nor was he deficient in the more ſolid 


accompliſhments of youth ; he had pro- 


fited in his ſtudies beyond expeRation, 
and beſides that ſenſibility of diſcern- 
ment which is the foundation of taſte, 
and in conſequence of which he diſtin- 
guiſhed and enjoyed the beauties of the 
claſſicks, he had already given ſeveral 


ſpecimens of a very promiſing poetick 


talent, | 
With this complexion and theſe qua- 


lifications, no wonder that our hero at- 


trated the notice and affections of the 

oung Delias in town, whoſe hearts had 
juſt began to ftutter for they knew not 
what. Inquiries were made concerning 
his condition; and no ſooner were his ex- 
pectations known, than he was invited 
and careſſed by all the parents, while 
their daughters vied with each other in 
treating bim with particular complacen- 
cy. He inſpired love and emulation 
wherever he appeared; envy and jealous 


rage followed of courſe; ſo that he be- 


came & very deſirable, though a very 
dangerous acquaintance. His modera- 
tion was not equal to his ſucceſs ; his 
vanity took the lead of his paſſions, diſ- 


ſipating his attention, which might 


otherwiſe have fixed him to one object; 
and he was poſſeſſed with the rage of 
increaſing the number of his conqueſts, 
With this view he frequented publick - 
walks, concerts, and aſſemblies, be- 
came remarkably rich and faſhionable 
in his cloaths, gave entertainments to 
the ladies, and was in the ntmoſt ha- 
zard of turning out a moſt egregious 
coxcomb, 

While his character thus wavered be- 
tween the ridicule of ſome, and the re- 
gard of others, an accident happened, 
which, by contracting his view to one 

object, 
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object, detached him from thoſe vain 

urſuits that would in time have plunged 
im into an abyſs of folly and contempt. 
Being one evening at the ball which 1s 
always given to the ladies at the time 
of the races, the perſon who acted as 
maſter of the ceremonies, knowing how 
fond Mr. Pickle was of every opportu- 
nity to diſplay himſelf, came up and 
told him, that there was a fine young 
creature at the other end of the room, 
who ſeemed to have a great inclination 
to dance a minuet, but wanted a part- 
ner, the gentleman who attended her 
being in boots, | 

Peregrine's vanity being arouzed at 
this intimation, he went up to recon- 
noitre the young lady, and was ſtruck 
with admiration at her beauty. She 
ſeemed to be of his own age, was tall, 
and, though ſlender, exquiſitely ſhaped ; 
her hair was auburn, and, in ſuch plen- 
ty, that the barbarity of dreſs had not 
been able to prevent it from ſhading 
both ſides of her forehead, which was 
high and poliſhed ; the contour of her 
face was oval, her noſe very little raiſed 
into the aquiline. form, that contri- 
buted to the ſpirit and dignity of her 
aſpect; her mouth was ſmall, her lips 
plump, juicy, and delicious, her teeth 
regular and white as driven ſnow, her 
complexion incredibly delicate, and 
glowing with health, and her full blue 
eyes beamed forth vivacity and love: 
her mien was at the ſame time com- 
manding and engaging, her addreſs per- 
fectly genteel, and her whole appearance 
ſo captivating, that our young Adonis 
looked, and was overcome, 

He no ſooner recolle&ed himſelf from 
his aſtoniſhment, than he advanced to 
her with a graceful air of reſpect, and 
begged ſhe would do him the honour to 
walk a minuet with him. She ſeemed 
particularly pleaſed with his application, 
and very frankly complied with his re- 
queſt, This pair was too remarkable to 
eſcape the particular notice of the com- 
pan y 3 Mr. Pickle was well known by al- 
moſt every body in the room, but his 

artner was altogether a new face, and of 
conſequence underwent the criticiſm of all 
the ladies in the aſſembly i one whiſpered, 
© She has a good complexion, but don't 
« you think ſhe is 2 little awry?* A 
ſecond pitied her for her maſculine noſe 
a third obſerved, that ſhe was aukward 
for want of ſeeing company; a fourth 


diinguiſhed ſomething very bold in her 


countenance; and, in. ſhort, there was 
not a beauty in her whole compoſition, 
which the glaſs of envy did not pervert 
into a blemiſh. | 

The men, however, looked upon her 
with different eyes; among them her 
appearance produced an univerſal mur- 
mur of applauſe; they encircled the 


ſpace on which ſhe danced, and were en- - 


chanted by her graceful motion. While 
they launched out in the praiſes of her, 


they expreſſed their diſpleaſure at the 


good fortune of her partner, whom they 
damned for a little finical coxcomb, that 
was too much engrofled by the contem- 
plation of his own perſon, to diſcern or 
deſerve the favour of his fate. He did 
not hear, therefore could not repine at 
theſe invectives; but while they ima- 
gined he indulged his vanity, a much 
more generous paſſion had taken poſleſ- 
ſion of his heart. a . 

Inſtead of that petulance of gaiety for 
which he had bein diſtinguiſhed in his 
838 appearance, he now gave mani- 

eſt ſigns of confuſion and concern; he 
danced with an anxiety which impeded 
his performance, and bluſhed to the 
es at every falſe ſlep he made. Though 
is extraordinary agitation was over- 
looked by the men, 1t could not eſcape 
the obſervation of the ladies, who | 
ceived it with equal ſurprize and reſent- 
ment; and when Peregrine led his fair 
unknown to her ſeat, expreſſed their 
Pique in an affected titter, which broke 
from every mouth at the ſame inſtant, as 
if all of them had been informed by the 
ſame ſpirit, 

Peregrine was nettled at this unman- 
nerly mark of diſapprobation z and, in 
order to increaſe their 3 endea- 
voured to enter into particular converſa- 
tion with their fair rival. The young 
lady herſelf, who neither wanted - 
tration, nor the conſciouſneſs her 
own accompliſhments, reſented 'their 
behaviour, though ſhe triumphed at the 
cauſe of it, and gave her partner all the 
encouragement he could defire. Her 
mother, who was preſent, thanked him 
for his civility in taking fuch notice of a 
ſtranger, and he received a compliment 
of the ſame nature from the young gen- 
tleman in boots, who was her own 
brother, 


ance; he was quite raviſhed whic 
diſcourſe, which was ſenſible, ſpirited, 


and gay, Her frank and ſprightly de- 
| "2 - Wmeanour 
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meanour excited his own confidence and 
-humour;z and he deſcribed to her 

e characters of thoſe females who had 
honoured them with ſuch a ſpiteful 
mark of diſtinction, in terms ſo replete 
with humorous ſatire, that ſhe ſeemed 
to liſten with particular complacency of 
attention, and diſtinguiſhed every nymph 
thus ridiculed with - ſuch a ſignificant 
glance, as overwhelmed her with cha- 

rin and mortification. In ſhort, they 
cemed to reliſh each other's converſa- 
tion, during which our young Damon 
acquitted himſelf with great ſkill in all 
the duties of gallantry; he laid hold of 
proper opportunities to expreſs his ad- 
miration of her charms, had recourſe 
to the filent rhetorick of tender looks, 
breathed divers inſidious ſighs, and at- 
tached himſelf wholly to her during the 
remaining part.of the entertainment. 

When the company broke up, he at- 
tended her to her lodgings, and took 
leave of her with a ſqueeze of the hand, 
after having obtained permiſſion to viſit 
her next morning, and been informed 
by the mother that her name was Miſs 
Emilia Gauntlet. 

All night long he cloſed not an eye, 
but amuſed himſelf with plans of plea- 
fure, which his imagination ſuggeſted, 
in conſequence of this new acquaintance, 
He aroſe with the lark, adjuſted his hair 
into an agreeable negligence of cur], 
and, dreſſing himſelf m a genteel grey 
frock trimmed with filver binding, wait- 
ed with the utmoſt impatience for the 
hour of ten, which no ſooner ſtruck than 
he hied him to the place of appointment, 
and enquiring for Miſs Gauntlet, was 
ſhewn into a parlour, Here he had not 
waited above ten minutes, when Emilia 
entered in a moſt enchanting undreſs, 
with all the graces of nature playing 
about her perſon, and in a moment ri- 
vetted the chains of his ſlavery beyond 
the power of accident to unbind, 

Her mother being ſtill a-bed, and her 
brother gone to give orders about the 
chaiſe, in which they propoſed to return 
that ſame day to their own habitation, 
he enjoyed her company tete a tte a 
whole hour, during which he declared 
his love in the moſt paſſionate terms, 
and begged that he might be admitted 
into the number of thoſe admirers whom 
ſhe permitted to viſit and adore her. 

She affected to look upon his vows 


and proteſtations as the ordinary effects 


of gallantry, and very obligingly aſ- 


ſured him, that were ſhe to live in that 
place, ſhe ſhould be glad to ſee him 
often; but as the ſpot on which ſhe re- 
ſided was at a conſiderable diſtance, ſhe 
could not expect he would go ſo far 
upon ſuch a trifling occaſion, to take 
the trouble of providing himſelf with her 
mamma's permiſſion. | 

To this favourable hint he anſwered 
with all the cagerneſs of the moſt fervid 
paſſion, that he uttered nothing but the 
genuine dictates of his heart; that he 
deſired nothing ſo much as an opportu- 
nity of evincing the ſincerity of his pro- 
2 and that though he lived at the 
extremity of the kingdom, he would 
find means to lay himſelf at her feet, 
provided he could viſit her with her 
mother's conſent, which he aſſured her 
he would not fail to ſolicit. 

She then gave him to underſtand, that 
her habitation was about ſixteen miles 
from Wincheſter; in a village which 
ſhe named, and where (as he could eaſily 


collect from her diſcourſe) he would be 


no unwelcome gueſt. 

In the midſt of this communication 
they were joined by Mrs. Gauntlet, 
who received him with great courteſy, 
thanking him again for his politeneſs 
to Emy at the ball, and anticipated 
his intention, by ſaying that ſhe ſhould 
be very glad to fee him at her houſe, if 
ever his occaſions ſhould call him that 


way. 


C HAP. XVIII. 


HE INQUIRES INTO THE SITUA- 
TION OF THIS YOUNG LADY, 
WITH WHOM HE is ENAMOUR- 
ED; ELOPES FROM SCHOOL; 1$ 
FOUND BY THE LIEUTENANT, 
CONVEYED TO WINCHESTER, 
AND SENDS A LETTER WITH A 
COPY OF VERSES TO HIS MIS- 
TRESS. 


E was tranſported with pleaſure 
at this invitation, which he aſ- 
ſured her he ſhould not negle&; and 
after a little more converſation on gene- 
ral ——_— took his leave of the charm- 
ing Emilia, and her prudent mamma, 
who had perceived the firſt emotions of 
Mr. Pickle's paſſion for her davghter, 
and been at ſome pains to inquire about 
his family and fortune. 
Neither was Peregrine leſs inquiſitive 
about 


* 
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about the ſituation and pedigree of his 
new miſtreſs; who, he learned, was the 
only daughter of a field-officer, who died 
before he had it in his power to make 
ſuitable proviſion for his children; that 
the widow lived in a frugal, though de- 
cent manner, on her penſion, aſſiſted by 
the bounty of her relations; that the ſon 
carried arms as volunteer in the compa- 
ny which his father had commanded; 
and that Emilia had been educated in 
London, at the expence of a rich un- 
cle, who was ſeized with the whim of 
marrying at the age of fifty-five; in 
conſequence of which, his niece had 
returned to her mother, without any vi- 
fible dependance, except on her own 
conduct and qualifications. 

This account, though it could not. 
diminiſh his aàffection, nevertheleſs a- 
larmed his pride; for his warm imagi- 
nation had exaggerated all his own 

roſpects; and he began to fear, that 
| E. paſſion for Emilia might be thought 

to derogate from the dignity of his ſitu- 
ation. The ſtruggle between his inte- 
reſt and love produced a lexity 
which had an evident effect Par; x be- 
haviour; he became penſive, ſolitary, 
and peeviſh, avoided all publick diver- 
ſions, and grew ſo remarkably negli- 
gent in his dreſs, that he was ſcarce 
diſtinguiſhable by his own acquain- 
tance, This contention of thoughts 
continued ſeveral weeks, at the end of 
which the charms of Emilia triumphed 
over every other conſideration. Having 
received a ſupply of money from the 
commodore, who acted towards him with 
great generoſity, he ordered Pipes to put 
up ſome linen, and other neceſſaries, in 
a ſort of knapſack which he could con- 
veniently carry, and thus attended, ſet 
out early one morning on foot for the 
village where his charmer lived, at 
which he arrived before two o'clock in 
the afternoon ;z having choſen this me- 
thod of travelling, that his route might 
not be ſo eaſily diſcovered, as it mult 
have been had 4 hired horſes, or taken 
a place in the ſtage coach. 

The firſt thing he did was to ſecure a 
convenient lodging at the inn where he 
dined ; then he ſhifted himſelf, and ac- 
cording to the direction he had received, 


went to the houſe of Mrs. Gauntlet in 


a tranſport of joyous expectation. As 
he approached the gate, his agitation 
increaſed ; he knocked with impatience 


and concern, the door opened, and he 
had actually aſked if Mrs. Gauntlet 
was at home, before he perceived that 
the portreſs was no other than his dear 
Emilia. She was not without emotion 
at the unexpected ſight of her lover, who 
inſtantly recognizing his charmer, obey- 


ed the irreſiſtible impulſe of his love, 


and caught the fair creature in his arms. 
Nor did ſhe ſeem offended at this for- 
wardneſs of behaviour, which mi 

have diſpleaſed another of a leſs open 
diſpoſition, or leſs uſed to the freedom 
of a ſenſible education; but her natu- 
ral frankneſs had been encouraged and 
improved by the eaſy and familiar in- 


tercourſe in which ſhe had been bred; - 


and therefore, inſtead of reprimandi 
him with a ſeverity of look, ſhe wi 


great good-humour rallied him upon his | 


aſſurance, which ſhe obſerved, was un- 
doubtedly the effect of his own con- 
ſcious merit, and conducted him into a 
parldur, where he found her mother, 
who in very polite terms expreſſed her 
ſatisfaction at ſeeing him within her 
houſe. a 
After tea, Miſs Emy propoſed an 
evening walk, which they enjoyed 
through a variety of little copſes and 
lawns, watered by a moſt romantick 
ſtream, that quite enchanted the imagi- 
nation of Peregrine. | 
It was late before they returned from 
this agreeable excurſion, and when our 
lover wiſhed the ladies good night, Mrs. 
Gauntlet infiſted upon his ſtaying to 
ſupper, and treated him with particular 
demonſtrations of regard and affection. 
As her economy was not encumbered 
with an unneceſſary number of domeſ- 
ticks, her own preſence was often re- 
3 in different parts of the houſe, ſo 
that the young gentleman was ſupplied 
with frequent opportunities of promot - 
ing his ſuit, by all the tender oaths and 
inſinuations that his paſſion could ſug- 
He proteſted her idea had taken 
uch entire poſſeſſion of his heart, that 
finding hifnſelt unable to 2 her 
abſence one day longer, he had quitted 
his ſtudies, and left his governor b 


| ſtealth, that he might viſit the object of 


his adoration, and be bleſſed in her 


company for a few days without inter- 


ruption. 
dhe liſtened to his addreſſes with ſuch 
affability as denoted approbation and de- 


light, and gently chid hi CO 
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leſs truant, but carefully avoided the 
confeſſion of a mutual flame; becauſe 
ſhe diſcerned in the midſt of all his ten- 
derneſs, a levity of pride which ſhe 
durſt not yenture to truſt with ſuch a de- 
claration. Perhaps Ne was confirmed 
in this caution by her mother, who very 
wiſely, in her civilities to him, main- 
tained a ſort of ceremonious diſtance, 
which ſhe thought not only requiſite for 
the honour and intereſt of her family, 
but likewiſe for her own exculpation, 
ſhould ſhe ever be taxed with having 
encouraged or abetted him in the impru- 
dent ſallies of his youth: yet, notwith- 
ſanding this affected reſerve, he was 
treated with ſuch diſtinction by both, 
that he was raviſhed with his ſituation, 
and became more and more enamoured 
every day. 

While he remained under the influ- 
ence of this ſweet intoxication, his ab- 
fence produced great diſturbance at 
Wincheſter. Mr. Jolter was grievouſ- 
ly afflicted at his abrupt departure, 
which alarmed him the more, as it hap- 
pened after a long fit of melanchol 
which he had perceived in his pupil. 
He communicated his apprehenſions to 
the maſter of the ſchool, who adviſed 
him to apprize the commodore of his 
nephew's diſappearance, and in the 
mean time, inquire at all the inns in 
town, whether he had hired horſes, or 
any ſort of carriage, for his convey- 
ance, or was met with on the road by 
any perſon who could give an account 
of the direction in which he travelled. 

This ſcrutiny, though performed 
with great diligence and minuteneſs, 
was altogether ineffectual; they could 
obtain no intelligence of the run- away. 
Mr. Trunnion was well nigh diſtracted 
at the news of his flight; he raved with 


great fury at the imprudence of Pere- 


grine, whom in his firſt tranſports he 
damned as an ungrateful deſerter; then 
he curſed Hatchway and Pipes, who he 
ſwore. had foundered the lad by their 
rnicious counſels ; and, laſtly, tranſ- 
erred his execrations upon Jolter, be- 
cauſe he had not kept a better look- 
out: finally, he made an apoftrophe to 
that ſon of a bitch the gout, which for 
the preſent diſabled him from ſearching 
for his nephew in perſon. That he 
might not, however, negle& any means 
in his power, he immediately diſpatched 
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expreſſes to all the fea-port towns on 
that coaſt, that he might be prevented 
from leaving the kingdom; and the 


heutenant, at his own defire; was ſent 


acroſs the country in queſt of this young 


fugitive. 

Four days had he unſucceſsfully car- 
ried on his inquiries with great accura- 
cy; when, reſolving to return by Win- 
cheſter, where he hoped to meet with 
ſome hints of intelligence, by which he 
might profit in his future ſearch, he 
ſtruck off the common road to take the 
benefit of a ncarer cut; and findin 
himſelf benighted near a village, too 
up his lodgings at the firſt inn to which 
his horſe directed him. Having beſpoke 
ſomething for ſupper, and retired to his 
chamber, where he amuſed himſelf with 
a pipe, he heard a confuſed noiſe of 
ruſtick jollity, which being all of a ſud- 
den interrupted, after a ſhort pauſe his 
ear was ſaluted with the voice of Pipes, 
who, at the ſolicitation of the compa- 
22 began to entertain them with a 

ong. 

"FUR inſtantly recognized the 
well-known ſound, in which indeed he 
could not poſſibly be miſtaken; as no- 
thing in nature bore the leaſt reſem- 


blance to it; he threw his pipe into the 


chimney, and ſnatching up one of his 
piſtols, ran immediately to the apart- 
ment from whence the voice iſſued ; he 
no ſooner entered, than diſtinguiſhing 
his old ſhip-mate in a crowd of country 
aſants, G in a moment ſprung upon 
im, and clapping his piſtol to his 
breaſt, exclaimed, * Dn you, Pipes, 
© you are a dead man, if you don't 
immediately produce young maſter !* 
This menacing application had a 
much greater effect upon the company 
than upon, 'Tom, who looking at the 
lieutenant, with great tranquillity, re- 
plied, * Why ſg I can, Maſter Hatch- 
way. —* What! ſafe and ſound?” 
cried the other. As a roagh!' anſwer- 
ed Pipes, ſo much to the ſatisfaction of 
his friend Jack, that he ſhook him by 
the hand, and deſired him to proceed 
with his ſong. This being ne 
and the reckoning diſcharged, the two 
friends adjourned to the other room, 
where the lieutenant was informed of 
the manner in which the young gentle- 
man had made his elopement from col- 
lege, as well as of the other nnn 
r 0 
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of his preſent ſituation, as far as they 
had fallen within the ſphere of his com- 
prehenſion. 

While they ſat thus conferring to- 
133 Peregrine having taken leave of 

is miſtreſs for the night, came home, 
and was not a little furpräzed, when 
Hatchway entering his chamber in his 
ſea attitude, thruſt out his hand by way 
of ſalutation. His old pupil received him 
as uſual, with great cordiality, and ex- 

reſſed his aſtoniſkment at meeting him 
in that place; but when he underſtood 
the — and intention of his arrival, 
he ſtarted with concern; and his viſa 
glowing with indignation, told him he 
was old enough to be judge of his vwn 
conduct, and when he ſhould ſee it con- 
venient, would return of himſelf ; but 
thoſe who thought he was to be com- 
pelled to his duty, would find themſelves 
egregiouſly miſtaken. 

The lieutenant aſſured him, that for 
his own part he had no intention to offer 
him the leaſt violence; but, at the ſame 
time, he repreſented to, him the danger 
of incenſing the commodore, who was 
already almoſt diſtracted on account of 
his abſence: and, in ſhort, conveyed 


his arguments, which were equally ob- 


vious and valid, in ſuch expreſſions of 
friendſhip and reſpect, that Peregrine 
yielded to his remonſtrances, and pro- 
miſed to accompany him next day to 
Wincheſter. 

Hatchway, overjoyed at the ſucceſs 
of his/negociation, went immediately to 
the hoſtler, and beſpoke a poſt-chaiſe for 
Mr. Pickle and his man, with whom he 
afterwards indulged himfelf in a dou- 
ble cann of rumbo; and when the night 
was pretty far advanced, left the lover 
to his repoſe, or rather to the thorns of 
his own meditation; for he ſlept not one 
moment, being inceſſantly tortured with 
the proſpe& of parting from his divine 
Emilia, who had now acquired the moſt 
abſolute empire over his ſoul. One mi- 
nute he propoſed to depart early in the 
morning, without ſeeing this enchantreſs, 
in whoſe bewitching preſence he durſt 
not truſt his own reſolution. Then the 
thoughts of leaving her in ſuch an ab- 
rupt and diſreſpectful manner, inter- 


— in favour of his love and honour. 


his war of ſentiments kept him all 
night uporr the rack, and it was time to 
rite before he had determined to viſit his 
charmer, and candidly impart the mo- 
tives that induced him to leave her. 


\ 


He accordingly repaired to her mo- 


ther's houſe with a heavy heart, being 
attended to the gate by Hatchwney, who 


did not chuſe to leave him alone; and 


being admitted, found Emilia juſt riſen, 
and, in his opinion, more beautiful than 
ever. ö 

Alarmed at his early viſit, and the 
—— that overſpread his countenance, 

e ſtood in ſilent expectation of hearing 
ſome melancholy tidings; and it was 
not till after a conſiderable — t 
he collected reſolution enough to tell 
he was come to take his leave. Though 
ſhe ſtrove to conceal her ſorrow, nature 
was not to be ſuppreſſed; every feature 
of her countenance ſaddened in a mo- 
ment, and it was not without the utmoſt 
difficulty that ſhe kept her lovely eyes 
from overflowing. He ſaw the ſitua- 
tion of her thoughts, and in order to 
alleviate her concern, affured her he 
ſhould find means to ſee her again in a 


very few weeks; meanwhile he com- 


municated his reaſons for departing, in 
which ſhe readily acquieſced ; and hav- 
ing mutually conſoled each other, their 
tranſports of grief ſubſided, and before 
Mrs. Gauntlet came down ſtairs, they 
were in a condition to behave with great 
decency and reſignation. : 

This good lady expreſſed her concern 
when ſhe learned his reſolution, ſaying, 
ſhe hoped his occaſions and inclinations 
would permit him to favour them with 
his agreeable com another time. 

The levtenent who began to be un- 
eaſy at Peregrine's ſtay, knocked at the 
door, and being introduced by his friend, 
had the honour of breakfaſting with the 
ladies; on which occaſion his heart re- 
ceived ſuch a rude ſhock from the charms 
of Emilia, that he afterwards made a 
merit with his friend of having con- 
ſtrained himſelf ſo far, as to forbear 
commencing his profeſſed rival. 

At length they bade adieu to their kind 
entertainers, and in leſs than an hour 
ſetting out from the inn, arrived about 
two o clock in Wincheſter, where Mr. 
Jolter was overwhelmed with joy at their 
appearance. 

The nature of this adventure bein 
unknown to all except thoſe who coul 
be 5 upon, every body who en- 
quired about the cauſe of Peregrine's 
abſence, was told that he had been with 
a relation in the country, and the maſter 
condeſcended to overlook his indiſcre- 


tion; fo that Hatchway feeing every 


* 
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thing ſettled to the ſatisfaction of his 
friend, returned to the garriſon, and gave 
the commodore an account of his expe- 
dition, ; 

The old gentleman was very much 
ſtartled when he heard there was a lady 
in the caſe, and very emphatically ob- 
ſerved, that, a man had better be ſucked 
into the Gulph of Florida, than once 
get into the indraught of a woman; 
becauſe, in one caſe, he may with good 
pilotage bring out his veſſel ſafe between 
the Bahama's and the Indian ſhore ; but 
in the other there is no outlet at all, and 
it is in vain to ſtrive againſt the current; 
ſo that of courſe he muſt be embayed, 
and run chuck upon a lee-ſhore. He 
reſolved, therefore, to lay the ſtate of 
the caſe before Mr. Gamaliel Pickle, 
and concert ſuch meaſures with him as 
ſhould be thought likelieſt to detach his 
ſon from the purſuit of an idle amour, 
which could not fail of interfering in a 
dangerous manner with the plan of his 
education. 2 

In the mean time, Perry's ideas were 
totally engroſſed by his amiable miſ- 
- treſs; who, whether he ſlept or waked, 
was ſtill preſent in his imagination, 
which produced the following ſtanzas in 
her praiſe. 


I. 
Adieu, ye ſtreams that ſmoothly flow, 
Ye vernal airs that ſoftly blow, 
Ye plains by blooming ſpring array'd, 
Ye birds that warble thro' the ſhade. 
II. 
Unhurt, from you my ſoul could fly, 
Nor d rop one tear, nor heave one ſigh; 
But forced from Celia's charms to part, 
All joy deſerts my drooping heart, 
III. 
O!] fairer than the roſy morn, 
When flowers the dewy fields adorn ; 
Unſullied as the genial ray, 
That warms the balmy breeze of May. 
IV. 
Thy charms divinely bright appear, 
And add new ſplendor to the year; 
Improve the day with freſh delight, 
And gild with joy the dreary night! 


This juvenile production was incloſed 
in a very tender billet to Emilia, and 
committed to the charge of Pipes, who 
was ordered to ſet out for Mrs. Gaunt- 
let's habitation with a preſent of veniſon, 
and\ a compliment to the ladies; and 


| direfted to take ſome opportunity of 
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delivering the letter to Miſs, without 
the knowledge of her mamma. 


C HAP. XIX. 


HIS MESSENGER MEETS WITH A 
MISFORTUNE, TO WHICH HE A- 
PLIES A VERY EXTRAORDINARY 
EXPEDIENT THAT IS ATTEND- 
ED WITH STRANGE CONSE- 
QUENCES, 


A a 1 paſſed within two 
miles of the village where ſhe lived, 
Tom bargained with the driver for a ſeat 
on the box, and accordingly departed on 
this meſſage, though he was but indif- 
ferently qualified for commiſſions of ſuch 
a nature: having received particular in- 
junctions about the letter, he reſolved 
to make that the chief object of his care, 
and very ſagaciouſly conveyed it be- 
tween his ſtocking and the ſole of his 
foot, where he thought it would be per- 
fectly ſecure from all injury and acci- 
dent. Here it remained until he arrived 
at the inn where he had formerly lodg- 
ed; when, after having refreſhed him- 
ſelf with a draught of beer, he pulled 
off his ſtocking, and found the poor 
billet ſullied with duſt, and torn in a 
thouſand tatters by the motion of his 
foot in walking the laſt two miles of his 
journey. Thunder- ſtruck at this pheno- 
menon, he uttered a long and loud 
whew which was ſucceeded by an 
exclamation of * D--n my old ſhoes! 
© a bite by G=—=!" then he reſted his el- 
bows on the table, and his forehead upon 
his two fiſts, and in that attitude deli- 
berated with himſelf upon the means of 
remedying this misfortune. 

As he was not diſtracted by a vaſt 
number of ideas, he ſoon concluded that 
his beſt 14 would be to employ 
the clerk of the pariſh, who he knew 
was a great ſcholar, to write another 
epiſtle according to the directions he 
ſhould give him; and never dreaming. 
that the mangled original would in the 
leaſt facilitate this ſcheme, hevery wiſely 
committed it to the flames, that it might 
never riſe up in judgment againſt him. 

Having taken this wiſe ſtep, he went 
in queſt of the ſcribe, to whom he com- 
municated his buſineſs, and promiſed a 
full pot by way of gratification. The 
clerk, who was alſo ſchool-maſter, proud 
of an opportunity to diſtinguiſh his ta- 

"ts lents, 
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lents, readily undertook. the taſk ; and 
repairing with his employer to the inn, 
in leſs than a quarter of an hour pro- 
duced a morſel of eloquence ſo much to 


the ſatis faction of Pipes, that he ſqueez · 
ed his hand by way of acknowledg- 
ment, and doubled his allowance of 
beer. This being diſcuſſed, our cou- 
rier betook bijnſelf to the houſe of Mrs. 
Gauntlet, with the haunch of veniſon 
and this ſuccedaneous letter, and deli- 
vered his meſſage to the mother, who 


received it with great __— and many 
ealt 


kind enquiries about the h and wel- 


fare of his maſter, attempting to tip the 
a crown, which he abſolutely 


meſſen 
refuſed to accept, in conſequence of 
Mr. Pickle's repeated cautien. While 
the old gentle woman turned to a ſer- 
vant; in order to 
the diſpoſal of the preſent, Pipes looked 
upon this as a favourable occaſion to 
tranſact his buſineſs with Emilia, and 
therefore ſhutting one eye, with a jirk 
of his thumb towards his left ſhoulder, 
and a moſt ſignificant twiſt of his coun- 
tenance, he beckoned the young lady 
into another room, as if he had been 
fraught with ſomething of conſequence, 
which he wanted to impart. She under- 
ſtood the hint, howſoever ſtrangely com- 
municated ; and by ſtepping to one ſide 
of the room, gave him an opportunit 
of ſlipping the epiſtle into her hand, 
which he gently ſqueezed at the ſame 
time in ten of regard : then throw- 
ing a ſide-glance at the mother, whoſe 
back was turned, clapped his finger on 
the fide of his -noſe, thereby recom- 
mending ſecreiy and diſcretion, 

Emelia conveying the letter into her 
boſom, could not help ſmiling at Tom's 
politeneſs and dexterity; but leſt her 
mamma ſhould detect him in the exe- 
cution of his pantomime, ſhe broke off 
this intercourſe of ſigns, by alking a- 
loud, when he propoſed to ſet gut on his 
return to Wincheſter, When he an- 
ſwered, * To-morrow morning. Mrs. 
Gauntlet recommended him to the hoſ- 
E of her own footman, deſiring 

im to make much of Mr. Pipes below, 
where he was kept to ſupper, and very 
cordially entertained, Our young he+ 
roine, impatient to read her lover's bil- 
let, which made her heart throb with 
rapturous expectation, retifzed to her 
chamber as ſoon as poſlible, ¶M a view 
of the contents, 


give directions about 


© DIVINE EMPRESS OP MY SOUL | 


IF therefulgent flames of your beau- 
* ty had not evaporated the parti- 
« cles of my tranſported brain, and 
« ſcorched my intelleds into a cinder. 6 
« ſtolidity, perhaps the reſplendency of 
my paſſion might ſhine illuſtrious 
© through the ſable curtain of my ink, 
and in ſublimity- tranſcend the ga- 
laxy itſelf, though wafted on the pi- 
nions of a grey goole-quill ! But, bY 
celeſtial enchantreſs | the necroman- 
cy of thy tyrannical charms hath fet- 
tered my faculties with' adamantine 
chains, which unleſs thy compaſſion 
ſhall melt, I muſt eternally remain in 
the Tartarean gulph of diſmal deſpair, 
c Vouchſafe, therefore, O thou bright- 
eſt luminary of this terreſtrial ſphere! 
* to warm as well as ſhine; and let the 
0 * rays of thy benevolence melt 
* the icy emanations of thy diſdain, 
* which hath frozen up the ſpirits of an- 
* gelick preheminence! Thy moſt egre- 
* gious admirer and ſuperlative flave, 
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Never was aſtoniſhment more per- 
plexing than that of Emilia, when ſhe. 
read this curious compoſition, which ſhe 
repeated verbatim three-times before ſhe 
would. credit the evidence of her own 
ſenſes. She began to fear in good earn- 
eſt that love had produced a diſorder in 
her lover's underſtanding z but after a 
thouſand conjectures, by which ſhe at- 
tempted to account for this extraordi- 
nary fuſtian of itylez ſhe concluded that 
it was the effect of mertevity, calcu- 
lated to ridicule the paſſion he had for- 
merly profeſſed. Irritated by this ſup- 
poſition, ſhe refolved to b his -tri- 
umph with affected indifference, and in 
the mean time endeavour to expel him 
from that place which he poſſeſſed with. 
in her heart. And, indeed, ſuch a vic 
tory over her inclinations might have 
been obtained without great difficulty z 
for ſhe enjoyed an 'eafineſs of temper, 
that could accommodate itſelf to the 
emergencies - her fate; and her viva- 
city, by amuſing her imaginatian, pre- 
ſerved Gents keener — of 
ſorrow. Thus determined and diſpoied, 
ſhe did not ſend any fort of anſwer, or 
the leaſt token of remembrance by Pipes, 
who was ſuffered to depart-with a 
ral compliment from the mother, and 
arrived at Wincheſter the next day. / 
| | | IH - Pere» 
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Peregrine's eyes ſparkled when he ſaw 
his meſſenger come in, and he ſtretched 
out his hand in full confidence of re- 
ceiving ſomeparticular mark of his Emi- 
ha's affection; but how was he con- 
founded, when he found his hope fo 
cruelly diſappointed ! In an inſtant his 
countenance fell. He ſtood for ſome 
time ſilent and abaſhed, then thrice re- 
peated the interrogation of, « What ! not 
© one word from Emilia?” And, du- 
bious of his courier's diſcretion, en- 
quired minutely into all the particu- 
lats' of his reception. He aſked if he 
had ſeen the young lady; if ſhe was in 
good health; if he had found an op- 
ortunity of delivering his letter; and 
10w ſhe looked when he put it into her 
hand. Pipes anſwered, that he had ne- 
ver ſeen her in better health or higher 
ſpirits ; that he had managed matters ſo 
as not only to preſent the hillet unper- 
ceived, but allo to aſk her commands 
in private before he took his Jeave, when 
ſhe told him that the letter required no 
ly. This laſt circumſtance he con- 
ſidered as a manifeſt mark of diſreſpect, 
and gnawed his lips with reſentment. 
Upon farther reflection, however, he ſup- 
poſed that. ſhe could not conveniently 
write by the meſſenger, and would un- 
doubtedly favour him by the poſt. This 
conſideration conſoled him for the pre- 
ſent, and he waited impatiently for the 
fruits of his hope ; but after he had 
ſeen eight days elapſed without reaping 
the ſatisfaction with which he had flat- 
tered himſelf, his temper forſook him, 
he raved againſt the whole ſex, and was 
ſeized with a fit'of ſullen chagrin ; but 
his pride in a little time came to his aſ- 
ſiſtance, and reſcued him from the hor- 
rors, of the melancholy fiend. He re- 
ſolved to retart her oon negle& upon 
his ungrateful miſtreſs ; his countenance 
gradually reſumed it's former ſerenity; 
and though by this time he was pretty 
well cured of his foppery, he appeared 
* at publick diverſions with an air 
iety and unconcern, that Emilia 
might have a chance of hearing how 
much, in all likelihood, he diſregarded 

her diſdain, 

There are neyer wanting certain of- 
ficious perſons, who take pleaſure in 
moting intelligence of this fort. His 
— ſoon reached the ears of Miſs 
Gauntlet, and confirmed her in the opi- 
nion ſhe had-conceived from his letter ; 
(o that ſhe fortified herſelf in her former 
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ſentiments, and bore his indifference 
with great philoſophy. Thus, a cor- 
reſpondence which had commenced with 
all the. tenderneſs and fincerity of love, 
and every promiſe of duration, was in- 
terrupted in it's infancy by a miſunder- 
ſanding occaſioned by the ſimplicity of 
Pipes, who never once reflected upon 
the conjequences of his deceit. | 

Though their mutual 22 was by 
theſe means ſuppreſſed for the preſent, 
it was not altogether extinguiſhed, but 
2 in ſecret, though even to them- 
elves unknown, until an occaſion which 
afterwards offered, blew up the latent 
flame, and Love reſumed his empire in 
their breaſts, | 

While they moved, as it were, with- 
out the ſphere of each other's attraction, 
the commodore, fearing that Perry was 
in danger of involying himſelf in ſome 
pernicious engagement, reſolved, by ad- 
vice of Mr. Jolter and his friend the 
pariſh prieſt, to recal him from the place 
where he had contracted ſuch impru- 
dent connections, and ſend him to the 
univerſity, where his education might 
be compleated, and his fancy weaned 
from all puerile amuſements. 
This plan had been propoſed to his own 
father, who, as hath been already ob- 
ſerved, ſtood always neuter in every 
thing that concerned his eldeſt ſon; and 
as for Mrs. Pickle, ſhe had never heard 
his name mentioned ſince his departure 
with any degree of temper or tranquilli- 
ty, except when her huſband informed 
her that he was in a fair way of being 
ruined by this indiſcreet amour. It was 
then ſhe began to applaud her own fore- 
fight, which had diſcerned the mark of 
reprobation in that vicious boy, and 
launched out in compariſon between him 
and Gammy; who, ſhe obſerved, was a 
child of uncommon parts and ſolidity, 
and, with the bleſſing of God, would be 
a comfort to his parents, and an orna- 
ment to the family, | 

Should I affirm that this favourite, 
whom ſhe commended ſo much, was in 
every reſpect the reyexſe of what ſhe de- 
ſcribed ;. that he was a boy of mean ca- 
pacity, and though remarkably diftort; 
ed in his body, much more crooked in 
his diſpoſition z and that ſhe had per- 
ſuaded her buſband to eſpouſe her opi- 
nion, gh it was contrary to com- 
mon as well as to his own per- 


ception j I am afraid the reader will 


a monſter that never 


think 1 ſent 
MINK Treprei | exiſted 
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. exiſted in nature, and be apt to con- 
demn the economy of my invention: 
nevertheleſs, there is nothing more true 
than every circumſtance of what I have 
advanced; and I wiſh the picture, ſin- 
gular as it is, may not be thought to 
reſemble more than one original. 


CHAP, XX. 


PEREGRINE IS SUMMONED TO AT- 
TEND HIS UNCLE; IS MORE AND 
MORE HATED BY HIS OWN MO- 
THER; APPEALS TO HIS FATHER, 
WHOSE CONDESCENSION Is DE- 
FEATED BY THE DOMINION OF 
HIS WIFE, ; 


UT waving theſe reflections, let us 
return to Peregrine, who received 
a ſummons to attend his uncle, and in 
a few days arrived with Mr. Jolter and 
Pipes at the garriſon, which he filled 
with joy and fatisfaftion. The altera- 
tion which, during his abſence, had 
happened in his perſon, was very fa- 
vourable in his appearance; which, from 
that of a comely boy, was converted 
into that of a moſt engaging youth. 
He was already taller than a middle- 
ſized man, his ſhape aſcertained, his 
finews well knit, his mien greatly im- 
proved, and his whole figure as elegant 
and graceful, as if it had been catt in 
the ſame mould with the Apollo of Bel- 
videre. 
Such an outſide could nat fail of pre- 
poſleſſing people in his favour. The 


commodore, notwithſtanding the advan- 


tageous reports he had heard, found his 
expectation exceeded in the perſon of 
Peregrine, and ſignified his approba- 
tion 1n the moſt ſanguine terms. Mrs. 
Trunnion was ſtruck with his genteel 
addreſs, and received him with uncom- 


mon marks of Coney and affec- 


tion: he was careſſed by a 


the people 


in the neighbourhood; Who, While they 


admired his accompliſhments, could not 
help pitying his infatuated mother, for 
being deprived of that unutterable de- 
light which any other parent would have 


enjoyed in the contemplation of fach an 


amiable ſon-. 


- ible, this moe BY 
* endeavours, inſtead of curing; ſerved on- 
Ivy to inflame the diſtemper, and ſhe ne- 


had ridiculed. him in fu 


the moſt effectual meth 
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ver could be prevailed upon to indu 
him with the leaſt mark Saane - 
gard. On the contrary, her. original 
diſguſt de ated into ſuch inveteraey 
of hatred, that ſhe left no. ſtone un- 
turned to alienate the commodore's af- 
fection for this her innocent child, and 
even practiſed the moſt malicious defa- 
mation to accompliſn her purpoſe. E 


day did ſhe abuſe her huſband's ear with 
© ſome forged inſtance of Peregrine's in- 


gratitude to his uncle, well know} 
that it would reach the commodore's 
knowledge at night. X 
Accordingly, Mr. Pickle uſed to tell 
him at theclub, thathis hopeful favourite 
a company, 
and aſperſed his ſpouſe upon another 
occaſiony and thus retail the little ſcan - 
dalous iſſue of his own wife's invention. 


Luckily for Peregrine, the commodore 


roy no great regard to the authority of 
his informer, becauſe . he knew from 
what canal his intelligence flowed ; be- 
ſides, the youth had a ſtaunch friend in 
Mr. Hatchway, who never failed to vin- 


'dicate him when he was thus unjuſtly 


accuſed, and always found argument 
enough to confute the aſſertions of his 
enemies. But though Trunnion had 
been dubious of the young gentleman's 
principles, and deaf to the remonſtrances 
of the lieutenant, Perry was ded 
with a bulwark ſtrong enough to de- 
fend him from all ſuch aſſaults. This 
was no other than his aunt, whoſe re- 
gard for him was perceived to increaſe in 
the ſame proportion as his own mother's 
diminiſhed; and, indeed, the augmenta - 
tion of the one-was, in all pro ag: 
owing to the decreaſe of the other; for 
the two ladies, with great civility, per- 
formed all the duties of good neigh- 
bourhood, and hated each other moſt 
piouſſy in their hearts. : 
Mrs. Pickle having been diſobliged 
at the ſpendor of her ſiſter's new equi- 
had-ever-fince that time, in the 
courſe of her viſiting, endeavoured to 
make people merry with ſatirical jokes 
on the poor lady's 1nfirmities ; and Mrs. 


Trunnion ſeized the very firſt opportu- 
- nity of making repriſals, by inveighing 


againſt her unnatural behaviour to her 


don child; ſo that Peregrine, as on the 
Divers efforts were made by ſome 
well-diſpoſed people, to conquer, if poſ- 
udice; but ti ir 


one hand he was abhorred, ſo on the other 
was he careſſed, in conſequence of this 
contention ; and I firmly believe, that 
of _ ing 
his intereſt” at the * 5 would bave 
— N 41 2 5 been 
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been the ſhew of countenanc ing him at 
his father's houſe: but, whether this 
conjecture be reaſonable or chimerical, 
certain it is, the experiment was never 
tried, and therefore Mr. *. ran 
no riſque of being diſgraced. I he 
modore, who aſſumed, and juſtly too, 
the whole merit of his education, was 
now as proud of the youth's improve- 
ments, as if he had actually been his 
- own offspring; and ſometimes his af- 
fection roſe to ſuch a pitch of enthuſi - 
aſm, that he verily believed him to be 
the iſſue of his own loins. Notwith- 
ſtanding this favourable a in 
which our hero ſtood with his aunt and 
her huſband, be could not help feeling 
the injury he ſuffered from the caprice 
of his mother; and though the gaiety 
of his diſpoſition hindered him from 
afflicting himſelf with reflections of any 
gloomy caſt, he did not fail to foreſee that 
if any ſudden accident ſhould deprive 
him of the commodore, he would in all 
Iikelihood find himſelf in a very diſ- 
agreeable ſituation. Prompted-by this 
conſideration, he one evening accompa- 
nied his uncle to the club, and was in- 
troduced to his father, before that wor- 
thy gentleman had the leaſt inkling of 
his arrival. | 
Mx, Gamaliel was never ſo diſcon- 
certed as at this rencounter. His own 
diſpoſition would not ſuffer him to do 
e that might create the leaſt 
di 


rbance, or interrupt his evening's 


com- 


ſweat which 


enjoyment; ſo ſtrongly was he impreſſed 


with the terror of his wife, that he durſt 
not yield to the tranquillity of his tem- 

: and, as I have already obſerved, 
E. inclination was pany neutral. 
Thus diſtracted between different mo- 


tives, when Perry was preſented to him, 


he ſat ſilent and abſorpt, as if he did not 
or would not perceive the application; 
and when he was urged to declare him- 


ſelf by the youth, who pathetically beg · 
to know how he had incurred his- 


diſpleaſure, he anſwered in a peeviſh 


ſtrain, Why, good now, child, what 


* would you have me to do? your mo- 


ther can't abide you.“ If my mo- 


ther is fo unkind, I will not call it 
« unnatural, ſaid Peregrine, the tears 
of indignation ſtarting from his eyes, 


© as to baniſh me from her preſence and. 
© affection, without the leaſt cauſe aſſign - 


© ed; I hope you will not be fo unjuſt 
© as to eſpouſe her barbarous prejudice.” 
Before Mr. Pickle had time to reply to this 


* 
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expoſtulation, for which he was not at 
all prepared, the commodore interpoſed, 
and | enforced his favourite's remon- 
ſtrance, by telling Mr. Gamaliel that 
he was aſhamed to ſee any man drive 
in ſuch a miſerable manner under his 
wife's petticoat. As for my own part,” 
ſaid he, raiſing his voice, and aſſumin 
a look of importance and command, 
© before I would ſuffer myſelf to be 
© ſteered all weathers by any woman in 
Chriſtendom, d'ye feel I'd raiſe ſuch a 
hurricane about her ears, that Here 
he was interrupted by Mr. Hatchway, 
who thruſting his 4 the door, 
in the attitude of one that liſtens, cried, 
* Ahey! there's your ſpouſe come to 
© pay us a viſit.” Trunnion's features 
that inſtant ad a new diſpoſition : 
fear and confuſion took poſſeſſion of his 
countenance; his voice from a tone of 
vociferation ſunk into a whiſper of, 
a revs you muſt be miſtaken, 72 
and in great lexity he wiped off the 
hi bad arte on Moran 
at this falſe alarm. 'The lieutenant 
having thus puniſhed him for the rhodo- 
montade he had uttered, told him with 
an arch ſneer, that he was deceived by 
the ſound of the outward door creaking 
upon it's hinges, which he miſtook for 
Mrs. Trunnion's voice, and deſired him 
to proceed with his admonitions to Mr. 
Pickle. It js not to be denied that this 
arrogance was a little unſeaſonable in 
the commodore, who was in all reſpets 
as effectually ſubdued to the dominion 
of his wite, as the perſon whoſe ſub- 
miſſion he then ventured to condemn ; 
with this difference of diſpoſition : Trun- 
nion's ſubjection was like that of a bear, 
chequered with fats of ſurlineſs and rage 
whereas Pickle bore the yoke like an 
ox, without repining. No wonder, then, 
that this indolence, this fluggiſhneſs, 
this ſtagnation of temper, rendered Ga- 
maliel incapable of withſtanding the ar- 
guments and importunity of his tnends, 
to which he at length ſyrrendered. He 
acquieſced in the juſtice of their obſerva- 
tions, and taking his ſon by the hand, 
promiſed to favour him for the future 
with his love and fatherly protection. 
But this laudable reſolution did not 


laſt 5 Mrs. Pickle, Kill dubious of his 


conſtancy, and jealous of his commu- 
nication with the commodore, never 
failed to interr him every night 
about the converſation that happened at 
the club; and regulate her exhortation 

according 
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according to the intelligence ſhe received. 
He was no ſooner, therefore, ſafely con- 
veyed to bed (that academy in which all 
notable wives communicate their lectures) 
when her catechiſm began; and ſhe in 
a moment perceived ſomething reluc- 
tant and equivocal in her huſband's 
anſwers. Arouzed at this. diſcovery, 
ſhe employed her influence and (Kill with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that he diſcloſed every cir- 
cumſtance of what had happened; and 
after having ſuſtained a molt ſevere re- 
buke for his ſimplicity and indiſcretion, 
humbled himſelf fo far as to promiſe 
that he would next day annul the con- 


deſcenſions he had made, and for ever 


renounce the ungracious object of her 
diſguſt. This undertaking was punc- 
tually performed in a letter to the com- 
modore, which ſhe herſelf dictated in 
theſe words, 


© SIR, 


4 W d- nature 

being aft ain t impoſed 
© upon, I was perſuaded to counte- 
© nance and promiſe I know not what 
© to that yicious youth, whoſe parent I 
© have the misfortune to be; I defire 
© you will take notice that I revoke all 
© ſuch countenance and promiſes, and 
© ſhall never look upon that man as my 


© friend, who will henceforth in ſuch a 


© cauſe ſolicit, Sir, yours, &o. 
GAM. PICKLE," 


" CHAP. XXL 


TRUNNION 1S ENRAGED AT THE 


CONDUCT OF PICKLE, PERE- 
GRINE RESENTS THE INJUSTICE 
OF HIS MOTHER, TO WHOM HE 
EXPLAINS HIS SENTIMENTS IN 
A LETTER. 1S ENTERED AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, 
WHERE HE SIGNALIZES HIMSELF 
AS A YOUTH OF AN ENTER- 
PRIZING GENIUS, 


ADIRALARLS wand the tranſ- 
x ports o to which Trunnion 
_ was incenſed by this abſurd renuncia- 
tion : he tore the letter with his gums 
(teeth he had none) ſpit with furious 
grimaces, in token of the contempt he 
entertained for the author, whom he not 
only damned as a louſy, ſcabby, naſty, 
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ſcurvy, ſculking, lubberly noodle, but 
reſolved to challenge to ſingle combat 
with fire and ſword; but he was diſ- 
ſuaded from this violent meaſure, and 


appeaſed by the intervention and advice - 


of the lieutenant and Mr. Jolter, who 
repreſented the meſſage as the effect of 
the poor man's infirmity, for which he 
was rather an object of pity than of re- 
ſentment; and turned the fi of his 
indignation againſt the wife, whom he 
reviled accords ly. Nor did Peregrine 
himſelf bear with patience this injurions 
declaration, the nature of which he no 
ſooner underſtood from Hatchway, than 
equally ſhocked and exaſperated, he re- 
tired to his apartment, and in the firſt 
emotions of his ire, produced the fol- 
lowing epiſtle, which was immediately 
conveyed to his mother. 


© MADAM, 


: AD nature formed me a bug- 

© bear to the light, and inſpired 
me with a ſoul as vicious as my body 
was deteſtable, perhaps I might have 
enjoyed particular marks of your af. 
fection and applauſe : ſeeing you have 
perſecuted me with ſuch unnatural 
averſion, for no other viſible reaſon, 
than that of my differing ſo widely in 
ſhape as well as diſpoſition, from that 
deformed urchin who is the object of 
your tenderneſs and care. If thoſe be 
the terms on which alone I can obtain 
your favour, I pray God you may 
never ceaſe to hate, Madam, your 
moſt injured ſon, 
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This letter, which nothing but his 
pre and inexperience could excuſe, 
ad ſuch an effect upon his mother, as 
may be eaſily conceived. She was en- 
raged to a degree of frenzy againſt the 
writer : thou f at the ſame time ſhe con- 
ſidered the whole as the production of 
Mrs. Trunnion's particular pique, and 
repreſented it to her huſband as an inſult 
that he was bound in honour to reſent, 
by breaking off all correſpondence with 
the commodore and his Narmily. This 
was Aa bitter pill to Gamaliel; who, 
through a long courſe of years, was ſo 
habituated to Trunnion's company, 
that he could as eaſily have parted with 
a limb, as have relinquiſhed the club all 
at once, He therefore ventured to fe- 
preſent 
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preſent his own incapacity to follow her 
advice, and begged that he might at 
leaſt be allowed to drop the connection 

adually ; proteſting that he would do 
his endeavour to give her all manner of 
ſatisfaftion. 

Meanwhile preparations were made 
for Peregrine's departure to the univer- 
ſity, and in a few weeks he ſet out, in 
the ſeventeenth year of his age, accom- 
panied by the ſame attendants who lived 
with him at Wincheſter. . His, uncle 
laid ſtrong injunctions upon him to a- 
void the company of immodeſt women, 
to mind his learning, to let him hear of 
his welfare as often as he could ſpare 
time to write, and ſettled his appoint- 
ments at the rate of five hundred a year, 
including his governor's ſalary, which 
was one fifth part of the ſum. The 
heart of our young gentleman, dilated 
at the proipect of the figure he ſhould 
make with ſuch an handſome annuity, 
the management of which was left at 
his own diſcretion: and he amuſed his 
| Imagination with the moſt agreeable re- 

veries during his journey to Oxford, 
which he 2, Foe. in two days. Here 
being introduced to the head of the col- 
lege, to whom he had been recommend- 
ed, accommodated with genteel apart- 
ments, entered as gentleman commoner 
in the books, and provided with a ju- 
dicious tutor, inſtead of returning to 
the ſtudy of Greek and Latin, in which 
he thought himſelf already ſufficiently 
inſtructed, he renewed his acquaintance 
with ſome of his old ſchool-fellows, 
whom he found in the ſame ſituation, 
and was by them initiated in all the 
faſhionable diverſions of the place. 

It was not long before he made him- 
ſelf remarkable for his ſpirit and hu- 
mour, which were ſo acceptable to the 
bucks of the univerſity, that he was ad- 
mitted as a member of their corpora- 
tion, and in a very little time became 
the moſt conſpicuous perſonage of the 


whole fraternity; not that he valued 


3 upon his ability in ſmoaking 
the 
drinking the largeſt quantity of ale; 
theſe were qualifications of too groſs a 

nature to captivate His refined ambition. 
He piqued himſelf on his talent for 
raillery, his genius and taſte, his per- 
ſonal accompliſhments, and his ſucceſs 
at intrigue: nor were his excurſions 
confined to the ſmall villages in the 
neighbourhood, which are commonly 


reateſt number of pipes, and 
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viſited once a week by the ſtudents for 
the ſake of carnal recreation, He ke 
his own horſes, fraverſed the whole 
country in parties of 1 attended 
all the races within fifty miles of Ox- 
ford, and made frequent jaunts to Lon- 
don, where he uſed to lie incognito du- 
ring the beſt part of many a term. 

| e rules of the univerſity were too 
ſevere to be obſerved by a youth of his 
vivacity; and therefore he became ac- 
quainted with the proctor by times. 
But all the checks he received were in- 
ſufficient to moderate his career; he 
frequented taverns and coffee-houſes, 
committed midnight frolicks in the 
ſtreets, inſulted all the ſober and paci- 
fick claſs of his fellow-ſtudents ; the 
tutors themſelves were not ſacred from 
his ridicule; he laughed at the magi- 
ſtrate, and neglected every particular of 
college SiſSpline, 7 

In vain did they attempt to reſtrain 
his irregularities by the impoſition of 
fines ; he was liberal to profuſion, and 
therefore paid without reluctance. Thrice 
did he ſcale the windows of a tradeſman, 
with whoſe daughter he had an affair of 

allantry; as often was he obliged to 
eek his ſafety by a precipitate leap ; and 
one night would in all probability 
have fallen a ſacrifice to an ambuſcade 
that was laid by the father, had not his 
truſty ſquire Pipes interpoſed in his be- 
half, and manfully reſcued him from 
the clubs of his enemies. 

In the midſt of theſe exceſſes, Mr. 
Jolter finding his admonitions neglect- 
ed, and his influence utterly deſtroyed, 
attempted to wean his pupil from his ex- 
travagant courſes, by engaging his at- 
tention in ſome more laudable purſuit. 
With this view he introduced him into 
a club of politicians, who received him 
with great demonſtrations of regard, ac- 
commodated themſelves more than he 
could have expected to his jovial diſpo- 
ſition, and while they revedend ſchemes 
for the reformation of the ſtate," drank 
with ſuch devotion to the accompliſh- 
ment of their plans, that before parting, 
the cares of their patriotiſm were quite 
overwhelmed. 

Peregrine, though he could not ap- 
prove of their doctrine, reſolved to at- 
tach himſelf for ſome time to their com- 
pany ; becauſe he perceived ample ſub- 
je& for his ridicule, in the characters of 
theſe wrong headed enthuſiaſts. It was 
a conſtant practice with them, in their 

midnight 
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* ht conſiſtories, to ſwallow ſuch. 


plentiful draughts of inſpiration, that 
their myſteries commonly ended like 
thoſe of the Bacchanalian Orgia ; and 
they were ſeldom capable of maintain- 
ing that ſolemnity of decorum which, 
by the nature of their functions, moſt 
of them were obliged to profeſs. Now 
as Peregrine's ſatirical diſpoſition was 
never more gratified than when he had 
an opportunity of expoling grave charac- 
ters in ridiculous attitudes, he laid a 
miſchievous ſnare for his new confede- 
rates, which took effect in this manner. 
In one of their nocturnal deliberations, 
he promoted ſuch a ſpirit of good fel- 
lowſhip, by the agreeable ſallies of his 
wit, which were purpoſely levelled 
againſt their 1 0 adverſaries, that 
by ten o'clock they were all ready to 
join in the moſt extravagant propoſal 
that could be made. They broke their 
. in, conſequence of his ſuggeſtion, 


rank. healths out of their ſhoes, caps, 


and the bottoms of the candleſticks that 
ſtood before them, ſometimes ſtanding 
with one foot on a chair, and the knee 
bent on the edge of the table; and when 
they could no longer ſtand in that poſ- 
ture, ſetting their bare poſteriors on the 
cold floor. They huzzaed, hallooed, 
danced, and ſung; and, in ſhort, were ele- 
vated to ſuch a pitch of intoxication, that 
when Peregrine propoſed that they ſhould 
burn their periwigs, the hint was im- 
mediately approved, 

the frolick as one man. Their ſhges 
and caps underwent the ſame fate, by 
the ſame inſtigation; and in this trim 
he led them forth into the ſtreet, where 
they reſolved to compel every body they 
mould find to ſubſcribe to their political 
creed, and, pronounce the Shiboleth of 
their party. In the atchievement of this 


enterprize, they met with more oppoſi- 


tion than they expected; they were en- 
countered with arguments which they 
could not well withſtand; the noſes of 
ſome, and eyes of others, in a very little 
time bore the marks of obſtinate diſpu- 

ation. Their conductor having at 

ength engaged the whole body in a fray 
with another ſquadron, which was. pret- 
iy much in the ſame condition, he very 

airly gave them the flip, and ſlily re- 
treated to his apartment, foreſeeing that 
his companions. would ſoon be favoured 
with the notice of their ſuperiors : nor 


way he deceived in his prognoſtick ; the 


and they executed 


proctor going his round, chancel to fall 


in with this tumultuous uproar, and in- 
terpoſing his authority, found means to 
quiet the diſturbance. He took cogni- 
z ance of their names, and diſmiſſed the 
rioters to their reſpective chambers, not 
a little ſcandalized at the behaviour of 


ſome among them, whoſe buſineſs and 


duty it was to ſet far other examples 


to the youth under their care and direc 


tion. 
About midnight, Pipes, who had or- 
ders to attend at a diſtance, and keep an 


eye upon Jolter, brought home that un- 


fortunate governor upon his back, (Pe- 
regrine having before-hand ſecured his 
admittanceinto the college ;) and among 
other bruiſes he was found to have re- 
ceived a couple of contuſions on his 
face, Which next morning appeared in 
a black circle that ſurrounded each eye. 
This was a mortifying circumſtance to 
a man of his charaQer and deportment, 
eſpecially as he had received a meſſage 
from the proftor, who deſired to ſee him 
forthwith. With great humility and 
contrition he begged the advice of his 
pupil, who being uſed to.amuſe him- 
ſelf with painting, aſſured Mr. Jolter, 
that he would cover thoſe ſigns of diſ- 
1 with a flight coat of fſeſh- colour, 
o dexterouſly, hat it would be almoſt 
impoſſible to diſtinguiſh the artificial 
from the natural ſkin. The rueful go- 
vernor, rather than expoſe ſuch oppro- 
brious tokens to the obſervation and 
cenſure of the magiſtrate, ſubmitted to 
the expedient. Although his counſellor 
had over rated his own ſkill, he was 


perſuaded to confiiie in the diſguiſe, and 


actually attended the proct r, with ſuch 
a ſtaring addition to the natural ghaſtli- 
neſs of his features, that his viſage bore 
a very apt reſemblance to ſome of thoſe 
ferocious countenances that hang over 
the doors of certain taverns and ale- 
houſes, under the denomination of the 
Saragen's head, 


Such a remarkable alteration of phy- 


hognomy could not eſcape the notice of 
the molt undiſcerning beholder, much 
leſs the penetrating eye of his ſevere 
judge, already whetted with what he 
had ſeen over-night. He was therefore 
upbraided with this ridiculous and ſha]. 


low artifice, and together with the com- 


panions of his debauch, underwent ſuch 


a cutting reprimand, for, the ſcanda- 


lous irregularity of his conduct, that = 
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of them remained creſt-fallen, and were 
aſhamed, for many weeks, to appear in 
the publick execution of their duty. 

| Peregrine was too vain of his fineſſe, 
to conceal the part he acted in this co- 
medy, with the particulars of which he 
re aled his companions, and thereby in- 
tailed upon himſelf the hate and reſent- 
ment of the community, whoſe maxims 
and practices he had diſcloſed; for he 
was conſidered as a ſpy, who had in- 
truded himſelf into their ſociety, with a 
view of betraying itz or, at beſt, as an 
apoſtate and renegado from the faith and 
principles which he had profeſſed, 


CHAP. XXII. 


HE IS INSULTED BY HIS TUTOR, 
WHOM HE LAMPOONS; MAKES A 
CONSIDERABLE PROGRESS IN 
POLITE LITERATURE; AND IN 


AN EXCURSION TO WINDSOR, 


MEETS WITH EMILIA BY ACCI- 
DENT, AND IS VERY COLDLY RE- 
CEIVED. 


MONG thoſe who ſuffered by 

his craft and infidelity was Mr. 
Jumble, his own tutor, who could not 
at all digeſt the mortifying affront he had 
received, and was reſolved to be reveng- 


ed on the inſulting author. With this 


view he watched the conduct of Mr. 
Pickle with the utmoſt rancour of vigi- 
lance, and let ſlip no opportunity of 
treating him with difreſpect, which he 
knew the diſpoſition of his pupil could 
leſs brook than any other ſeverity it was 
in his power to exerciſe. 

Peregrine had been ſeveral mornings 
abſent from chapel z and as Mr. Jumble 
never failed to. queition him in a very 
peremptory fiyle about his non-attend- 
ance, he invented ſome ry plauſible 
excuſes; but at length 115 ingenuity 
was exhauſted; he received a very gall- 
ing rebuke for his profligacy of morals, 
and that he might feel it the more ſen- 
ſibly, was ordered, by way of exerciſe, 
to compoſe a paraphraſe in Engliſh veric, 
upon cheſe two lmes in Virgil: 


Vane ligur, fruſtrague animis elate e 
Necquicquam, patrias, teuteſii lubricus, 
artes. 


The impoſition of this invidious theme 
had all the deſired effe& upon Peregrine, 


who not only conſidered it as a piece of 
unmannerly abuſe leyelled againſt his 
own conduct, but alſo as a retroſpective 
inſult on the memory of his grand- 
father, who * he had been informed) 
was in his life-time more noted for his 
cunning than candour in trade. 
Exaſperated at this inſtance of the 
pedant's audacity, he had well nigh 
(in his firſt tranſports) taken corporal 
atisfaftion on the ſpot z but foreſee- 
ing the troubleſome conſequences that 
would attend ſuch a flagrant outra 
againſt the laws of the univerſity, he 
cheeked his indignation, and refoly- 
ed to revenge the injury in a more cool 
and contemptuous manner. Thus de- 
termined, he ſet on foot an enquiry in- 
to the particulars of Jumble's parenta 
and education. He learned that the fa- 
ther of this inſolent tutor Was a brick 
layer, that his mother ſold pyes, and 
that the ſon, at different =o s of his 
youth, had amuſed himſelf in both oc- 
cupations, before he converted his views 
to the ſtudy of learning. Fraught with 
this intelligence, he 2 the fol- 
lowing ballad in doggerel rhymes, and 
next day preſented it as à gloſs upon 
the text which the tutor had choſen, 


I. 


Come, liſten, ye ſtudents of ev'ry degree, 
I fing of a wit and a tutor perdie, 
A ſtateſman profound, a critick immenſe, 


In ſhort, a mere jumble of learning and 
ſenſe: | 


And yet of his talents, though laudably vain, 
His own family arts he could never attain. 


II. 


His father intending his fortune to build, 
In his youth would have taught him the 
trowel to wield ; 


But the mortar of diſcipline never would 
For his fol was ſecur'd by a facing of 
And with all his endeavours of patience and 
The fill of bis Gre he could never attain. 
III. „ 


His ag > an houſewife, neat, artful, an 
wiſe; | 

Renown'd for her delicate biſcuit and pyes, 

Soon alter d his ſtudies, by flatt ring his taſte 

From the raiſing of walls to the rearing 
paſte! 

But all her inſtructions were fruitleſs and 
vain, — 


The pye- making myſt'ry he ne er could at- 


Lalins 
Yet 


IV. 


vet true to his ned in his labobrs were ſeen 
A jumble of both their profeſſions, | ween; 
«For, when his own genius he ventur d to 
truft, - 
His pyes ſrem'd of brick, and his Kouſes of 
0, cr: uſt, 1 
Then, good Mr. Tutor, pray be not ſo vain, 
Since your family arts you could never at- 
tain. 


This impudent production was the 
molt effeQual vengeance he could have 
taken on his tutor, who had all the 
ſupercilious arrogance and ridiculous 
pride of a low-born pedant. Inſtead 
of overlooking this petulant piece of ſa- 
tire with that temper and decency. of 
diſdain that became a perſon of his gra- 
vity and ſtation, he no ſooner caſt his 
ere over the performance, than the 
blood ruſhed into his countenance, 
which immediately after exhibited a 
ghaſtly pale colour, With a quivering 
lip he told his pupil that he was an im- 
pertinent jackauapes, and he would 
take care that he ſhould be expelled 
from the univerſity, for having pretomed 
to write and deliver ſuch a licentious 
and ſcurrilous libel. Peregrine anſwer- 
ed with great reſplution, that when the 

rovocation he had received ſhould be 

nown, he was perſuaded that he ſhould 
be acquifted by the opinion of all im- 
partial people; and that he was ready 
to ſubmit the whole to the deciſion of 
the maſter. 

This arbitration he propoſed, becaufe 
he knew the mafter and Jumble were at 
variance; and for that reaſon the tutor 
durſt not venture to put the cauſe onſuch 
an iſſue. Nay, when this reference was 
mentioned, Jumble, who was naturally 
jealous, ſuſpected that Peregrine had a 
promile of protection before he under- 
took to commit ſuch an-outrageous in- 
ſult; and this notion had ſuch an effe&t 
upon him, that he reſolved to devour 
his vexarion, m_—_— for 4 _ = 

opportunity 0 tifying his hate. 
| — . br the ballad were 
diſtributed among the ſtudents, wio 
ſung it under the very noſe of Mr. Juin- 
ble, to the tune of A cobler there was; 
&c, and the triumph of our hero was 
compleat. Neither was bis whole time 
devoted to the riotous extravagances of 
youth, He enjoyed many lucid inter- 
vals, during which he contraſted a mere 
intimate acquaintance with the claſſicks, 
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applied himſelf to the readiog of hiſto- 
ry, improved his taſte for painting and 
muſick, in which he made ſome 
greſs; and, above all things, cultivated 
the ſtudy of natural philoſophy. It 
was generally after a courſe of cloſe ar- 
tention to ſome of ' theſe arts and ſcien- 
ces, that his diſpoſition. broke out 1yto 
thoſe irregularities and wild {allies of a 
luxuriant imagination, for which he be- 
came ſo remarkable; and he was per- 
haps the only young man in Ox- d, 
who at the ſame time maintained an in- 
timate and friendly intercourſe with the 
moſt unthinkings as: well as with the 
moſt ſedate ſtudents at the univerſity. 

It is not to be ſuppoſed that a young 
man of Peregrine's vanity, inexperience, 
and profuſion, could tuit his expence to 
his allowance, liberal as it was ; for he 
was not one of thoſe fortunate people 
ho are born cconomiſts, aud knew not 
the art of witholding his purſe when 
he ſaw his companion in difficulty. 
Thus naturally generous and expenſive, 
he ſquandered away his money, and 
made a moſt ſplendid Inge upon 
the receiptof his quarterly appointment; 
but long before the third month Wers 
elapſed, his finances were conſumed; 
and as he could not ſtoop to aſłk an ex- 
traordinary ſupply, was too proud to 
borrow, and too haughty to run in debt 
with tradeſmen, he devoted thoſe periode 
of poverty to the proſecution of his ſtu · 
dies, and ſhone forth again at the revo- 
lution of quarter - day. ond 

In one of theſe irruptions, be and 
ſome of his companions went to Wind- 
for, in order to fee the royal apartments 
in the caſtle, whither- they repaired in 
the afternoon x and as Peregrine hood 
contemplating the picture ot Hercules 
and Omphale, one of his fellow - ſtudents 
whiſpered in his ear, Z— de, Pickle! 
* there are two fine girls. He turned 
inſtantly abaut, and in one of them re- 
cognized his almoſt forgotten Emilia. 
Her appearance adted upon his imagina - 


tion like a ſpark ot fire that falls amon 


gunpowder; that paſſion wliich had lain 
dormant for the ſpace of two years flaſh- 

ed up in a moment, and he was ſeixed 
with an univerſal trepidation. She per- 
ceived and partook of his emotion; for 
their ſouls, like uniſons, vibrated with 
the ſame impulſe. However, ſhe called 


her pride and 1efentment to her aid, and 
found reſolution enough to retire from 
luch 2 —_— ſcene, Alarmed at 

1 her 
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her retreat, he recollected all his aſſu- 
rance, and impelled by love which he 
could no longer reſiſt, followed her into 
the next room, where in the moſt diſ- 
aoncerted manner he accoſted her with, 
« Your humble ſervant, Miſs Gauntlet!” 
to which ſalutation ſhe replied, with an 
affectation of indifference, that did not, 
however, conceal her agitation, * Your 
c ſervant, Sir!' and immediately extend- 
ing her finger towards the picture of 
Duns Scotus, which is fixed over one 
of the doors, aſked her companion, in 
a giggling tone, if ſhe did not think he 
looked like a conjuror. Peregrine, net- 
tled into ſpirits by this reception, an- 
ſwered for the other lady, that it was an 
eaſy matter to be a conjuror in thoſe 
times, when the ſimplicity of the age 
aſſiſted his divination; but were he, or 
Merlin himſelf, to riſe from the dead 
now, when ſuch deceit and diſſimula- 
tion prevail, they would not be able to 
earn their bread by the profeſſion. '« O, 
Sir !* {aid ſhe, turning full upon him, 
without doubt they would adopt new 
maxims; it is no diſparagement, in 
this enlightened age, for one to alter 


„ „ «„ „ 


replied the youth, with ſome precipi- 
tation, provided the change be for the 
better. And ſhouldit happen other- 
£ wiſe,” retorted the nymph, with a flirt 
of her fan, .* inconſtancy will never want 


kind.. ! True, Madam, reſumed our 
hero, fixing his eyes upon her; exam 
«ples! of Reiey are every where to be 
c met with.“ O Lord, Sir!" cried E- 
milia, toſſing her head, you'll ſcarce 
*. ever find a fop without it. By this 
time his compenion, ſeeing him engaged 
with one of the ladies, entered into con- 
verſation with the other; and in order 
to favour his friend's gallantry, conduct- 
ed her into the next apartment, on pre- 
tence of entertaining her with the ſight of 
a remarkable piece of painting. - — 
Peregrine laying hold on this-oppor- 
qunity of Gelng alone with the obj o of 
his love, aſſumed a moſt ſeducing ten- 
derneſs of look, and heaving a profound 
ſigh, alked if ſhe had utterly diſcarded 
him from her remembrance. Redden- 
ing at this pathetick queſtion, which re- 
called the memory of the imagined ſlight 
he had put upon her, ſhe as ſwered in 
t confuſion, Sir, I believe I once 

4 had the pleaſure of ſeeing you at a 
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one's opinion.. No, ſure, Madam!” 


£ countenance from the practice of man- 


he anſwered, * I begin to ſuſpe& 
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© ball in Wincheſter.— “ Miſs Emilia,“ 
ſaid he, very gravely, will you be ſo 
© candid as to tell me what miſbehavi- 
© our of mine you are pleaſed to puniſh, 
© by reſtricting your remembrance to 
that ſingle occahon?'—* Mr. Pickle,” 
ſhe replied, in the ſame tone, * it is 
neither my province nor inclination to 

judge your conduct; and therefore you 
© miſapply your queſtion, when you aſk 
© ſuch an explanation of me.'—" At 


© leaft,* reſumed our lover, give me 


the melancholy ſatisfaction to know 
for what offence of mine you refuſed 
* to take the leaſt notice of that letter 
* which I had the honour to write from 
« Wincheſter by your own expreſs per- 
© miffion,'——* Your letter,“ ſaid Miſs, 
with great vivacity, * neither required, 
© nor, in my opinion, deſerved an anſwer; 
© and to be free with you, Mr. Pickle, 
© jt was but a ſhallow artificetorid your- 
* ſelf of a correſpondence you had deign- 
© ed to ſolicit.” Peregrine, confounded 
at this repartee, ied, that howſoever 
he might have failed in point of elegance 
or diſcretion, he was ſure he not 
been deficient in expreſſions of reſpe& 
and devotion for thoſe charms which it 
was his pride to adore: * As for the 
© verſes,” ſaid he, I own they were 
© unworthy of the theme; but I flatter- 
© ed myſelf that they would have merit- 
ed your acceptance, though not your 
* approbation, and been conſidered not 
* ſ@ much as the - van of my genius, 
as the genuine effuſion of my love. 
© Verſes!” cried Emilia, with an air of 
aſtoniſhment z © what verſes? I really 
© don't underſtand you.“ The young 
gentleman was thunderſtruck at this ex- 
clamation, to which, after along pauſe, 
, and 
* heartily wiſhj it may appear that we 
©, have miſuriderſtood each other from 
the beginning: Pray, Miſs Gaunt- 
let, did not you find a copy of verſes 
incloſed in that unfortunate letter? 
Truly, Sir,“ ſaid the lady, I am not 
ſo much of a connoiſſeur as to diſtin- 
guiſh whether that facetious uc- 
tion which you merrily ſtile an unfor- 
tunate letter, was compoſed in verſe or 
2 but, methinks, the jeſt is a little 
too ſtale to be brought upon the carpet 
again. So 9 3 — away 


* 


* 


to her companion, and left her lover in 


a moſt tumultuous ſaſpenſe. He now 


perceived that her neglect of his addreſſes 


„ when 
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when he was at Wincheſter, muſt have 
been owing to ſome myſtery which he 
could not comprehend: and ſhe began 
to ſuſpect, and to hope, that the letter 
which ſhe received was ſpurious, though 
the could not conceive (a that could 
ſſibly happen, as it had been de- 
ered to her by the hands of his own 
ſervant. Foes 
However, ſhe reſolved to leave the 
talk of unravelling the affair to him, 
who, ſhe knew, would infallibly exert 
himſelf for his own as well as her ſatiſ- 
faction. She was not deceived in her 
opinion; he went up to her again at the 
ſtair-caſe, and as they were unprovided 
with a male-attendant, inſiſted upon 
ſquiring the ladies to their lodgings. 
Emilia ſaw his drift, which was no 
other than to know where ſhe lived; and 
thaugh ſhe approved of his contrivance, 
thought it was incumbent upon her, for 
the ſupport of her own dignity, to de- 
cline the civility: ſhe therefore thank- 
ed him for his polite offer, but would 
by no means conſent to his giving him- 
ſ-If ſuch unneceſſary trouble, eſpecially 
as they had a very little way to walk. 
He was not repulſed by this refuſal, the 
nature of which he perfectly underſtood; 
nor was ſhe ſorry to ſee him vere in 
his determination: he therefore accom- 
panied them in their return, and made 
divers efforts to ſpeak with Emilia in 
particular; but ſhe had a ſpice of the 
coquette in her diſpoſition, and being 
determined to whet his impatience, art- 
faily baffled all his endeavours, by keep- 
mg her companion continually engaged 
in the converſation, which turned upon 
the venerable appearance and <2 
ſituation of the place. Thus tantalized, 
he loun "ich them to the door of 
the houſe in which they lodged, when 
his miltreſs percciving by the counte- 
nance of her comrade, that ſhe was on 
the point of defiring him to walk in, 
hecked her intention with a frown, 
then turning 'to Mr. Pickle, dropped 
him a very formal curtſey, ſeized the 
other young lady by the arm, and ſay- 
ing, Come, coufin Sophy !* vaniſhed 
in a moment. | 


CHAP, XXIII. 
AFTER SUNDRY UNSUCCESPUL BF- 


FORTS, HE FINDS MEANS TO 
COME TO A EXPLANATION 


quaintance. But 
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WITH HIS MISTRESS; AND A 
RECONCILIATION ENSUES. 


EREGRINE, diſconcerted at 
their ſudden diſappearance, ſtood 
for ſome minutes gaping in the | 
before he could get the better of his ſur- 
prize; and then deliberated with himſelf 
whether he ſhould demand immediate 
admittance to his miſtreſs, or chuſe ſome 
other method of application. Piqued 
at her abrupt behaviour, though pleaſed 
with her ſpirit, he ſet his invention to 
work, in order to contrive ſome means 
of ſeeing het; and in a fit of muſing 
arrived at the inn, where he found his 
companions whom he had left at the 
caſtle-gate. They had already made 
inquiry about the ladies, in conſequence 
of which he learned that Miſs Sophy 
was daughter of a gentleman in town to 
whom his- miſtreſs was related; that an 
intimate friendſhip ſubſiſted between the 
two young ladies; that Emilia had lived 
about a month with her couſin, and ap- 
peared at the laſt aſſembly, where ſhe was 
univerſally admired; and that ſeveral 
young gentlemen of fortune had ſince 
that time teized her with addreſſes. 

Our hero's ambition was flattered, 
and his paſſion inflamed, with this in- 
telligence; and he ſwore within himſelf 
that he would not quit the ſpot until he 
ſhould have obtained an indiſputed vic- 
tory over all his rivals. 

That ſame evening he compoſed a 
moſt eloquent epiſtle, in which he ear- 
neſtly intreated that ſhe would favour 
him with an opportunity of vindicating 
his conduct; but ſhe would neither re- 
ceive his billet, nor ſee his meſſenger, 
Baulked in this effort, he incloſed it in 


a new cover, directed by another hand, 


and ordered Pipes to ride next morning 
to London, on purpoſe to deliver it at 
the poſt-officez that coming by ſuch 
conveyance, ſhe might have no -ſuſpi- 
cion of the author, and open it before 

ſhe ſhould be aware of the deceit. 
Three days he waited patiently for the 
effect of this ſtratagem, andin the after- 
none of; a fourth, NN to * 
a fo viſit, in ity of an old ac- 
| e he failed in 


his attempt; the was indiſpoſed, and 

could not ſee company: Theſe obſtacles 

ſerved only to increaſe his eagerneſs; he 

ſtill adhered to his former reſolution ; 

and his companions underſtanding his 

determination, _m tim next day 
A 


to his 
own 


— — — — — —ů— — 
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own inventions. - Thus relinquiſhed to 
his own ideas, he doubled his aſſiduity, 
and practiſed every method his imagi- 
nation could ſuggeſt, in order to promote 
his plan. 

Pipes was ſtationed all day long with- 


in fight of her door, that he might be 


able to give his maſter an account of her 
motions; but ſhe never went abroad ex- 
cept to viſit in the neighbourhood, and 
was always, houſed e Peregrine 
could be apprized of her appearance. 
He went to church with a view of at- 
tracting her notice, and humbled his 
deportment before her; but ſhe was fo 
miſchievoufly devout as to look at no- 
thing but her book, ſo that he was not 
favoured with one glance of regard. 
He frequented the coffee- houſe, and 
attempted to contract an acquaintance 
with Miſs Sophy's father, who, he hoped, 
would invite him to his houſe ;. but this 
expectation was alſo defeated. That 
prudent gentleman looked upon him as 
one of thoſe forward fortune-hunters 
who go about the country ſeeking whom 
they may devcur, and warily diſcou- 
raged all his advances. Chagrined by 
ſo many unſucceſsful endeavours, he 
began to deſpair of accompliſhing bis 
aim; and, as the laſt fuggeſtion of his 
art, paid off his lodging, took hoi ſe at 
noon, and departed, in all appearance, 
for the place — whence he had come. 


He rode, however, but a few miles, and 


in the dutk of the evening returned un- 
ſeen, alighted at another inn, ordered 
Pipes to ſtay within doors, and keeping 
himſelſ zncognito, employed another per- 
fon as a centinel upon Emilia. 

It was not long before he reaped the 
fruits -of his ingenuity, Next day in 


the afternoon, he was informed by his 


ſpy, that the two young ladies were gone 
to walk in the park, whither he followed 
them on the inſtant, fully determined to 
come to an explanation with his miſtreſs, 


even in preſence of her friend, who' 


might pothbly be prevailed upon to in- 
— ertelf 1 his behalf. At 

When he ſaw them at ſuch a diſtance 
that they could not return to town be- 
fore he ſhould have an opportunity of 
putting his reſolution in practice, he 
mended his pace, and found means to 
appear before them fo ſuddenly, that 
Emilia could not help expreſſing her 
furprize in a ſcream. Our lover putting 
on a mieu of humility and mortification, 
begged to know if her reſentment was 


implacable; and aſked why ſhe had fo. 
cruelly refuſed to grant him the common 
privilege that every criminal enjoyed. 
Dear Miis Sophy, ſaid he, addreſſing 
himſelf to her companion, give me 
leave to implore your interceſſion wit 
« your covſinz I am ſure you haye hu- 
* manity enough to Route my cauſe, 
did you but know the juſtice of it; 
and I flatter myſelf chat by your kind 
* interpoftion, I may be able to rec- 
* tify that fatal miſunderſtanding which 
© hath made me wretched.'——* Sir, ſaid 
Sophy, * you appear like a gentleman, 
and I doubt not but your behaviour 
© has been always ſuitable to your ap- 
« pearancez but you muſt excule me. 
© from undertaking any ſuch office in 
© behalf of a perlon whom I have not 
© the honour to know. Madam, an- 
ſwerered Peregrine, I hope Miſs Emy 
vill juſtify my pretenſions to that cha- 
© raſter, notwithkancing the myltery 
of her diſpleaſure, which, upon. my 
© -honour, I cannot for my foul ex- 
© plain.'— Lord! Mr. Pickle, ſaid 
Emilia, (who had by this time recol- 
lected herſelf) © I never queſtioned your 
© gallaniry and taſte, but I am. reſolved 
* that you ſhall never have caule to ex- 
t exciſe your talents at my expence; ſo 
* that you teize yourſelf and me to no 
c 2 Come, Sophy, let us walk 
* home again. — Good God, Ma. 
* dam!” cricd the lover with great emo- 
tion, why will you diſtract me with 
* ſuch harbarous indifference? Stay, 
dear Emilia! I conjure you on my 
© knees to (lay and hear me: by all that 
© is ſacred! i was not to blame; you 
* mult have been impoſed upon by ſome 
* viliain who envied my good fortune, 
and tock ſome treachercns method to 
ruin my love,” | 
Mils Sophy, who poſſeſſed a large 
ſtock of good-nature, and to whom her 
ccuſin had communicated the cauſe of 
her reſerve, ſceing the young gentleman 
ſo much affected with that diſdain which 
ſhe knew to be feigned, laid hold on 
Emilia's ſleeve, ſaying with a ſmile, 
Not quite fo faſt, Emily! I begin ts 


© perceive that this is a love quarrel, 


and therefore there may be hopes of a 
« reconciliation; for I ſuppoſe both par- 
ties are open to conviction. . For my 
« own part, cried Peregrine with great 
eagerneſs, *. I. appeal to Miſs Sophy's 
« decilion., But why do I lay, appeal? 
© Though I am conſcious of having 


Com- 
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© committed no offence, I am ready to 
© ſubmit to any penance, let it be never 
© ſo rigorous, that my fair inſlaver her- 
< ſelf mall impoſe, provided it will en- 
© title me to her favour and forgiveneſs 
© at laſt.” Emily, well nigh overcome 
by this declaration, told him, that as ſhe 
taxed him with no guilt, ſhe expected 
no atonement; and preſſed her compa- 
nion to return into town. But Sophy, 
who was too indulgent to her friend's 
real inclination, to comply with her re- 
queſt, obſerved that the gentleman ſeem- 
ed ſo reaſonable in his conceſſions, ſhe 
began to think her couſin was in the 
wrong, and felt herſelf diſpoſed to act 
zs umpire in the diſpute. 

Overjoyed at this condeſcenſion, Mr. 
Pickle thanked her in the moſt rapturous 
terms, and in the tranſport of his ex- 
pectation, kiſſed the band of his kind 
mediatrix ; a circumſtance which had a 
remarkable effe& on the countenance of 
Emilia, who did not ſeem to reliſh the 
warmth of his acknowledgment. 

After many ſupplications on one 
hand, and preſſing remonſtrances on 
the other, ſhe yielded at length; and 
turning to her lover, while her face was 
overlpread with bluſnes, Well, Sir, 
ſaid ſhe, * ſuppoſing I were to put the 
difference on that iſſue, how could you 
« excuſe the ridiculous letter which you 
«© {ent to me from Wincheſter? This 
ex poſtulation introduced à diſcuſſion 
of the whole affair, in which all the 
circumſtances were canvaſſed; and Emi- 
lia till affitmed, with great heat, that 
the letter muſt have been calculated to 
affront her; for ſhe could not ſuppoſe 
the author was ſo weak as to delign it 
tor any other purpoſe, © * 

Peregrine, who ſtill retained in his 
memory the ſubſtance of this unlucky 
epiſtle, as well as the verſes which were 
incloſed, could recolle& no particular 
expreſhon which could have jultly given 
the leaſt umbrage; and therefore, in the 
agonies of perplexity, begged that the 
whole might be ſubmitted to the judg- 
ment of Miſs Sophy; and faithfully 
promiſed to ſtand to her award. 

In ſhort, this propolal was with ſeem- 
ing reluctance embraced by Emilia, and 
an appointment made to meet next day 
in the ſame place, whither both parties 
were deſired to come uovided with their 
credentials, according to which defini- 
tive ſentence would be pronounced. 


Our lover having ſucceeded thus far, 
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overwhelmed Sophy with acknowledg- 
ments on acc6unt of her generous me- 
diation, and in the courſe of their walk, 
which Emilia was now in no hurry to 
conclude, whiſpered a great many tender 
proteſtations in the ear of his miſtreſs, 
who, nevertheleſs, continued to act up- 
on the reſerve, until her doubts ſhould- 
be more fully reſolved. | ' 

Mr. Pickle having found means to 
amuſe them in the fields till the twilight, 
was obliged to wiſh, them good even, 
after having obtained a ſolemn repetition 
of their promiſe to meet him at the 
appointed time and place; and then 
retreated to his apartment, where he 
ſpent the whole night in various con- 
jectures on the ſubject of this letter, the 
Gordian knot of which he could by no 
means — * IK * 

One whule he imagined me wa 
had played a trick upon his — 
in conſequence of which Emilia had re- 
ceived a ſuppoſititious letter but, upon 
farther reflection, he could not conceive 
the praQticability of any ſuch deceit. 
Then he began to doubt the ſincerity of 
his miſtreſs; who, perhaps, had only 
made that an handle for diſcarding him, 
at the requeſt of ſome favoured rival : 
but his own integrity forbade him to har- 
bour this mean ſuſpicion; and there- 
fore he was again involved in the laby- 
rinth of perplexity. Next day he wait- 
ed on the rack of impatience for the 
hour of five in the atternoon; which no 
ſooner (truck, than he ordered Pipes to 
attend him, in caſe there ſhould be oc- 
caſion for his evidence; and repaired to 
the place of rendezyous, where he had 
not tarried five minutes before the ladies 
appeared. Mutual compliments being 
paſied, and the attendants ſtationed at a 


convenient dittance, Peregrine perſuaded 


them to fit down upon the graſs, under 
the ſhade of a ſpreading oak, that they 
might be more at their eaſe; while he 
ſtretched himielf at their feet, and de- 
fired that the paper on which his doom 
depended might be examined. It was 
accordingly put into the hand of his 
fair arbitreſs, who read it immediately 
with an audible voice. The firſt two 
words of it were no ſooner pronounced, 
than he ſtarted with great emotion, and 
raiſed himſelf upon his hand and knee, 


in which poſture he liſtened to the reſt of 


the ſentence; then ſprung upon his feet 

in the utmoſt aſtoniſhment, and glowing 

with reſentment at the ſame time, ex- 
claimed, 
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claimed, Hell and the devil! what's 
© all that? Sure you make a jeſt of me, 
Madam.“ Pray, Sir, ſaid Sophy, 
give me the hearing for a few mo- 
ments, and then urge what you ſhall 
* think proper in your own defence.” 
Having thus cautioned him, ſhe proceed- 
ed; but before ſhe had finiſhed one half of 
the performance her gravity forſook her, 


and the was ſeized with a violent fit of 


a” 


laughter, in which neither of the lovers 
coul(| help joining, notwithſtanding the 
reientment which at that inſtant pre- 
vailed in the breaſts of both. The 
judge, however, in a little time, re- 
ſumed her ſolemnity, and having read 
the remaining part of this curious epiſtle, 
all three continued ſtaring at each other 
alternately for the ſpace of half a mi- 
nute, and then broke forth at the ſame 
mſtant in another paroxyſm of mirth. 
From this unanimous convulſion, one 
would have thought that both parties 
were extremely well pleaſed with the 
p_ yet this was by no means the 
ca 


Emilia imagined, that notwithſtand- 
ing his affected ſurprize, her lover, in 
ſpite of himſelf, had renewed the laugh 
at her expence, and in ſo doing, ap- 

lauded his own unmannerly ridechile. 

his ſuppoſition could not fail of raiſ- 
ing and reviving her indignation, while 
Peregrine highly reſented the indignity 
with which he ſuppoſed himſelf treated, 
in their attempting to make him the 
dupe of ſuch a groſs and ludicrous ar- 
tifice, This being the ſituation of their 
thoughts, their mirth was ſucceeded by 
a mutual gloomineſs of aſpect; and the 
judge, addreffing herſelf to Mr. Pickle, 
aſked 'if he. had any thing to offer 
why ſentence ſhould not be pronounced, 
Madam, anſwered the ul it, * Iam 
* ſorry to find myſelf ſo low in the opi- 
© nion of your couſin, as to be thought 
© capable of being deceived by ſuch a 
* ſhallow contrivance.' Navy, Sir, 
ſaid Emilia, the contrivance is your 
oven; and I canuot help avniring your 
confidence in imputing it to me. 
Upon my honour, Miſs Emily, re- 
ſumed our hero, you wrong my un- 
« derſtanding as well as my love, in ac- 
« cuſing me of having written ſuch a 
* filly impertinent performance; the very 
appearance and addreſs of it is ſo un- 
+ like the letter which I did myſelf the 
© honour to write, that I dare ſay my 
man, even at this diſtance of time, 
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vill remember the diſference,* So ſay- 
ing, he extended his voice, and beck- 
oned to Pipes, who immediately drew 
near. His miſtreſs ſeemed to objeRt to 
the evidence, by obferving, that to be 
ſure Mr. Pipes had his cuez when Pe- 
regrine begging ſhe would ſpare him 
the mortification of conſidering him in 
ſuch a diſhonourable light, deſired his 
valet to examine the outſide of the let- 
ter, and recolle& if it was the ſame 
which he had delivered to Miſs Gaunt- 
let about two years ago. Pipes having 
taken a fiperficial view of it, pulled up 
his breeches, ſaying, * Mayhap it is, 
© but we have made ſo many trips, and 
© been in ſo many creeks and corners 
© ſince that time, that I can't pretend 
© to be certain; for I neither keep jour- 
© nal nor log-book of our proceedings.” 
Emilia commended him for his candour, 
at the ſame time darting a farcaſtick 
look at his maſter, as if ſhe thought he 
had tampered with his ſervant's integri- 
ty in vain; and Peregrine began to rave 
and curſe his fate, for having ſubjected 
him to ſuch mean ſuſpicion, — 
heaven and earth in the moſt earneſt 
manner, that far from having com- 
poſed and conveyed that ſtupid produc- 
tion, he had never ſeen it before, nor 
been privy to the leaſt circumſtance of 
the plan. 
Pipes, now for the firſt time, per- 
ceived the miſchief which he had occa- 
honed, and moved with the tranſports 
of his maſter, for whom he had a moſt in- 
violable attachment, frankly declared he 
was ready to make oath that Mr. Pickle 
had no hand in the letter which he de- 
livered. All three were amazed at this 
conteſſion, the meaning of which they 
could not comprehend. PEELED after 
ſome pauſe, leaped upon Pipes, and ſeiz- 
ing him by the throat, exclaimed in an 
extaſy of rage, Raſcal ! tell me this 
« inftant what became of the letter I in- 
* truſted to your care? The patient 
valet, half ſtrangled as he was, ſquirt- 
ed a collection of tobacco juice out of 
one corner of his mouth, and with gi 
deliberation replied, « Why, burnt it; 
vou wouldn't have me give the young 
woman a thing that ſhook all in the 
* wind in tatters, would you?“ The 
ladies interpoſed in behalf of the diſtreſſ- 
ed ſquire, from whom, by dint of queſ- 
tions which he had neither art nor in- 
clinations to evade, they extorted an 
explanation of-the whole affair. 8 
uc 
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Such ridiculous fimplicity and inno- 
cence of intention appeared in the com · 
poſition of his expedient, that even he 
remembrance of all the chagrin which 
it had produced, could not 'rouze their 
indignation, or enable them to teſiſt a 
third eruption of Jaughter, which they 
forthwith underwent. 

Pipes was diſmiſſed with many me- 
nacing injunctions, to beware of ſuch 
conduct for the future; Emilia ftood 
with a confuſion of joy and tenderneſs 
in her countenance; Peregrine's eyes 
kindled into rapture; and when Miſs 
Sophy pronounced the ſentence of re- 
conciliation, advanced to his miſtreſs, 
ſaying, Truth is mighty, and will 
prevail l' then claſping her in his 
arms, very impudently raviſhed a kiſs, 
which ſhe had not power to refuſe.: Nay, 
ſuch was the impulſe of his joy, that 
took the ſame freedom with the lips of 
Sophy ; calling her his kind mediatrix 
and guardian angel z and behaved with 
ſuch extravagance of tranſport; as plain- 
ly evinced the fervour and ſincerity of 
his _ rh : | N 

I ſhall not pretend to repeat the ten- 
der prtetatons that were uttered on 
ene fide, or deſctibe the bewitching 
glances of approbation with which they 
were received on the other; ſuffice it to 
ſay, that the endearing intimacy of their 
former connexion was inſtantly renew- 
ed, and Sophy, who congratulated them 
upon the happy termination of their quar- 
rel, favoured with their mutual confi- 
dence. In conſequence of this happy 
pacification, they deliberated upon the 
means of ſeeing each other often; and 
as he could not, without ſome previous 
introduction, viſit her openly at the 
houſe of her relation, they agreed to 
meet every afternoon in the park till the 
next aſſembly, at which he would ſoli- 
cit her as a partner, and ſhe be unen- 
paged, in expeRation of his requeſt, 

y this connection he would be in- 
titled to viſit her next day, and thus-an 
avowed correſpondence would of courſe 
commence. This plan was actually put 
in execution, and attended with a cir- 
cumftance which had 'well nigh pro- 
duced ſome miſchievous contæquence, 
had got Peregrine's good fortune been 
ſuperior to his diſcretion. 4 


CHAP. XXIV. 
ur ATCHIEVES AN ADVENTURE AT 
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'THE ASSEMBLY, AND'QUARRELS 
WITH HIS GOVERNOR. 1 . 


F Hick aſſembly were no fewer than 
ä three gentlemen. of fortune, Who 
rivalled our lover in his paſſion for Emi · 
lia, and who had ſeverally begged the 
honour of dancing with her upon that 
23 She had 2 herſelf to 
each, on pretence of a ſlight indi ſpo- 
ſition that tho fare . detain bo 
from the ball, and deſired they would 
provide themſelves with other partners. 
Obliged to admit her excuſe, they ac 
cordingly followed her advice; and af - 
ter they had engaged themſelves beyord 
the power of retracting. had the mort · 
fication to ſee her there unclaimed. 
They in their turn made up to her, 
and expreſſed their ſurprize and concery 
at finding her in the aſſembly unpro- 
vided, after ſhe had declined their in. 
vitation ; but ſhe told them that her 
cold had forſaken. her ſince ſhe had the 
pleaſure of ſeeing them, and that che 
would rely upon accident for a partner. 
Juſt as ſhe pronounced theſe words to 
the laſt of the three, Peregrine advan - 
ced 2s an utter 325 bawed with 
great reſpect, told her he underſtood ſhe 
was unen „ and would think hims 
ſelf highly honoured in being acce 
as her partner for the night; and he had 
the good fortune to ſucceed in his ap · 
plication. ) 30 JOIISUM, 9H £ 
As they were by far the handſomeſt 
and beſt accompliſhed couple in the 
room, they could not fail of attracting 
the notice and admiration of the ſpecta- 
tors, which inflamed the jealouſy of hig 
three competitors, who immediately en + 
tered into a conſpiracy againſt this gau- 
dy ftranger; whom, as their rival, th 
reſolved to affront in 2 Pur 
ſuant to the plan which they projected 
for this purpoſe, the firſt country-dance 
was no ſooner concluded, than one of 
them, with his partner, took place of 
Peregrine and his miſtreſs, contrary to 
the regulation of the ball. Our lover 
imputing his behaviour to inadvertency, 
— the gentleman of his miſtake, 
and civilly deſired he would rectify his 
error. Tne other told him, in an im- 
rious tone, that he wanted none of 
bis advice, and bade him mind his own 
affairs. Peregrine anſwered. with ſome 
warmth, and laſiſted upon his right; 4 
diſpute commenced, high-words enſued, 
in the courſe of which, our impetuous 
| | youth 
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youth hearing himſelf reviled with the 


appellation of ſcoundrel, pulled off his 
antagoniſt's periwig, and flung it in his 


face. The ladies immediately ſhrieked, 
the gentlemen interpoſed, Emilia was 
ſeized with a fit of trembling, and con- 
ducted to her feat by her youthful ad- 
mirer,. who' begged pardon for having 
diſcompoſed her, and vindicated what he 
had done, by repreſenting the neceſſity he 
was under to relent the provocation he 
had received. | | 
Though ſhe could not help owning 
e juſtice of his plea, ſhe was not the 
ſs concerned at the dangerous ſituation 
in which he had involved himſelf ; and 
in the utmoſt conſternation and anxiety, 
inſiſted upon going directly home: he 
could not ei ber importunities, and 
ber couſin being determined to accom - 
pany her, he eſcorted them to their lodg- 
mgs, where he wiſhed them good night, 
after having, in order to quiet their ap- 
prehenſions, proteſted that if his oppo- 
nent was fatisfied, he ſhould never take 
any ſtep towards the proſecution of the 
quarrel. Meanwhile the afſembly-room 
became a ſcene of tumult and uproar ; 
the perſon who conceived himſelf injur- 
ed, ſeeing Peregrine retire, ſtruggled 
with his companions, in order to purſue 
and take ſatis faction of our hero, whom 
he loaded with terms of abuſe, and chal- 
lenged to ſingle combat. 
he director of the ball held a con- 
ſultation with all the ſubſcribers who 
were preſent, and it was determined by 
a majority of votes, that the two gen- 
tlemen who had occaſioned the diſturb- 


ance ſhould be defired to withdraw. 


'This reſolution being ſignified to one of 
the parties then preſent, he made ſome 
difficulty of complying, but was per- 
ſuaded to ſubmit by his two confe- 
derates, who accompanied him to the 
fireet-door, where he was met by Pere- 
grine on his return to the aſſembly. 
This cholerick gentleman, who was a 
country ſquire, no ſooner ſaw his rival, 
tan he began to brandiſh his cudgel in 
2 menacing poſture ; when our adven- 
{ urous youth (ſtepping back with one 
{ oot, laid his hand upon the hilt of his 
word, which he drew half way out of 
the ſcabbard. This attitude, and the 
{ight of the blade, which glittened by 
taoon - light in his face, checked, in ſome 
{>rt, the ardour ef his aſſailant, who de- 
{ired be would lay afide his toaſter, and 
take a bout withhim at equal arms. Pere · 


wi 
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grine, who was an expert cudgel-player, 
accepted the invitation: then exchang- 
ing weapons with 1 who ſtood be - 
hind him, put himſelf in a poſture of 
defence, and received the attack of his 
adverſary, who ſtruck at random with- 
out either ſkill or cõ my. Pickle 
could have beaten the cudgel out of his 
hand at the firſt blow, but as in that 
caſe he would have been obliged in ho- 
nour to give immediate quarter, he re- 
ſolved to diſcipline his antagoniſt with- 
out, endeavouring to diſable him, until 
he ſhould be heartily ſatisfied with the 
vengeance he had taken. With this 
view he returned the ſalute, and raiſed 
ſuch a clatter about the ſquire's pate, 
that one who had heard without ſeeing 
the application, would have miſtaken the 
ſound for that of a ſalt-box, in the hand 
of a dextrous Merry-Andrew belong- 
ing to one of the booths at Bartholomew - 
Fair. Neither was this ſalutation con- 
fined to his head ; his ſhoulders, arms, 
thighs, ankles, and ribs, were vifited 
ch amazing rapidity, while Tom Pipes 
ſounded the charge through his fiſt. Pe- 
regrine, tired with this exerciſe, which 
had almoſt bereft his enemy of ſenſation, 
at laſt ſtruck the deciſive blow, in con- 
ſequence of which the ſquire's weapon 
flew out of his graſp, and he allowed 
our hero to be the better man. Sktisfied 
with this acknowledgment, che victor 
walked up ſtairs with ſuch elevation of 
ſpirits, and inſolence of mien, that no- 
body choſe to intimate the reſolution 
which had been taken in his abſence: 
there having amuſed himſelf for ſome 
time in beholding the country-dances, 
he retreated to his lodging, where he 
indulged himſelf all night in the con- 
templation of his own ſucceſs. 
Next day in the forenoon he went to 
viſit his ner z and the gentleman at 
whoſe houſe ſhe lived, having been in- 
formed of his family and condition, re- 
ceived him with great courteſy, as the 
acquaintance of his Couſin Gauntlet, 
and invited him to dinner that ſame 


day. 

Ewilia was remarkably well pleaſed, 
when ſhe underſtood the iſſue of his ad- 
venture, which began to- make ſome 
noiſe in town, even though it deprived 
her of a wealthy admirer. The ſquire 
baving conſulted an attorney about the 
nature of the diſpute, in hopes of bei 
able to proſecute Peregrine for an * 


fault, found little encouragement to go 
to 
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to law: he therefore reſolved to pocket 
the infult and injury. he had undergone, 
und to diſcontinue his addreſſes to her 
who was the cauſe of both. $ 

Our lover being told by his miſtreſs, 


that ſhe propoſed to ſtay a fortnight 
longer it Windſor, he determined to en - 
joy her company all that time, and then 
to give her à convoy to the houſe of her 
mother; whom he longed to fee. In 
conſequence of this plan, he every day 
contrived ſome freſh party of pleaſure 
for the ladies, to whom he had by this 
time free acceſs; and intangled himſelf 
ſo much in the ſnares of love, that he 
ſeemed quite - enchanted by Emilia's 
charms, which were now indeed almoſt 
irreſiſtible. While he thus heedleſsly 
roved in the flowery s of pleaſure, 
his governor at Oxford, alarmed at the 
unuſual duration of his abſence, went 
to the young gentlemen who had accom- 
panied him in his excurſion; and very 
earneſtly entreated them to tell him what 
they knew concerning his pupil; they 
acccordingly gave him an account of 
the rencounter that happened between 
Peregrine and Miſs Emily Gauntlet in 


the caſtle, and mentioned circumſtances 


fafficient to convince him that his charge 
was very dangerouſly engaged. 

Far from having an authority over 
Peregrine, Mr. Jolter durſt not even diſ- 
oblige · him; therefore, inſtead of writ- 
ing to the commodore, he took horſe 
immediately, and that ſame night reach- 
ed Windſor, where he found — ſtray 
ſheep very much ſurprized at his unex - 
poſted — x a 

The 'governor defining to have ſome 
ſerious converſation with him, they (hut 
themſelves up in an apartment; when 
Jolter, with great ſolemnity, communi- 
cated the cauſe of his journey, which 
was no other than his concern for his 
pupil's welfare; and very gravely un- 
dertook to prove by mathematical de- 
monſtration, that this intrigue, if far- 
ther purſued, would tend to the young 

ntleman's ruin and diſgrace. This 
hingular propofition raiſed the curioſity of 
Peregrine, who promiſed to yield all 
manner of attention, and defred him to 


begin without farther preamble. 
The governsr, encouraged by this ap- 
ce of candour, expreſſed his ſa- 
tis faction in finding him to con- 


viction, and told him he would proceed 


upon geometrical principles. Then hem 
ming thrice, — 


re a a a a = a a 2a a 


, that. to mathe- 


matical enquiries eduld be carried on, 
except upon'certain data, or conceſſiona 
to truths, that were ſelf-evident ; and 
therefore he muſt crave his aſſent to 
a few axioms, which he was ſure Mr. 
Pickle would ſee no reaſon to diſpute. 
In the firſt place; then, ſaid be, you 
will grant, I hope, that youth and 
© diſcretion are with ceſpe&t to each other 
Das two parallel lines, which, though 
* infinitely produced, remain ſtill equi- 
* diſtant, and will never coincide ; then 
you mutt allow, that paſſion acts upon 
the human mind, in a ratio compound- 
© edof the acuteneſs-of ſenſe, and con- 
* {titutional heat; and, thirdly, you will 


© not deny, that the angle of remorſe is 


equal to that of precipitation. Theſe 
« pofiulata being admitted, added he, 
taking pea, ink, and paper, and draw- 
ing a parallelogram, * ler youth be re- 
© preſented by the right line a, 6, and 
* diſcretion by another right line c, 4; 
« parallel to the former. Compleat the 
« parallelogram a, b, c, d, and let the 
« point of interſection, &, repreſent per- 
dition. Let paſſion, repreſented un- 
der the letter c, have a motion in the 
direction c, a. At the ſame time, let 
another motion be communicated to it 
in the direction c, d, it will proceed in 
the diagonal c, 6, and deſcribe it in 
the ſame time that it would have de- 
ſcribed the ſide c, a, by the firſt mo- 
tion, or the ſide, c, d, by the ſecond. 
To underſtand the demonſtration of 
this. corollary, we muſt premiſe this 
obvious - principle, that when, a body 
is ated upon by a motion of power 
parallel to a right line given in poſi- 
tion, this power, or motion, has no 
eſfect to cauſe the body to approach 
tuwards that line, or recede trom it, 
but to move in a line parallel to 4 
right line only; as appears from the 
ſecond law of motion: therefore, c, az 
being parallel to 4, b——=" 

His pupil having liſtened to him thus 
far, could contain himſelf no longer, 
but interrupted the inveſtigation with a 
loud laugh, and told him that his po- 


tulata put him in mind of a certain 
learned and ingenious gentleman, who 


undertook to diſprove the exiſtence bf 
natural evil, and Aſked no other datum 
on whick to found his demonſtration, 
but an acknowledgment that every thing 


that is; is right: * You may, there- 
fore, faid de, in a 


peremptory tone, 
6 ſpare yourſelf 1 of torturing 


* your 
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« your invention; for, after all, I am 


« pretty certain that I ſhall want capa- 
city to comprehend the diſcuſſion of 
© your lemma, and conſequently be 
* obliged to refuſe my aſſent to your de- 


4 duction.” 


Mr. Jolter was diſconcerted at this 
declaration, and ſo much oftended at 
Peregrine's diſreſpeR, that he could not 
help expreſſing his diſpleaſure, by tell“ 
ing him flatly, that he was too violent 
and headſtrong to be reclaimed by rea- 


ſon and 8 means; that he (the tu - 


tor) muſt be obliged, in the diſcharge 
of his duty and conſcience, to inform 
the commodore of his pupil's impru- 
dence; that if the laws of this realm 
were effectual, they would take cogni- 
zance of the gipſy who had led him 
aſtray; and oblerved, by way of con- 
traſt, that if ſuch a prepoſterous intrigue 
had happened in France, ſlie would have 
been clapped up in a convent two years 
ago. 


Our lover's eyes kindled with indig- 


nation, when he heard his miſtreſs treat- 


ed with ſuch irreverence; he could ſcarce 
refrain from inflicting manual chaſtiſe- 


ment on the blaſphemer, whom he re- 


proached in his wrath as an arrogant pe- 
dant, without either delicacy or ſenſe, 
and cautioned him againſt uſing any ſuch 
impertinent freedoms with his affairs for 
the future, on pain of incurring more 
ſevere effects of! his reſentment. 

Mr. Jolter, who entertained very high 
notions of that veneration to which he 
thought himſelf intitled by his character 
and qualifications, had not bore, with- 
out repining, his want of influence and 
authority over his pupil, againſt whom 
he cheriſhed a particular grudge, ever 


ſince the adventure of the may eye; 


and therefore, on this occaſion, his po- 
litick forbearance had been overcome 

the accumulated motives of his diſguſt, 
Indeed, he would have reſigned his charge 
with diſdain, had not he been encourag- 


.ed to perſevere, by the hopes of a good 
living which Trunnion had in his gift, 


or known how to diſpoſe of himſelf tor 
the preſent to better advantage. 


C HAP. XXV. 


HE RECEIVES A LETTER FROM HES 


AUNT, BREAKS WITH THE COM- 
MODORE, AND Þ1SOBLIGES' THE 


LIEUTENANT, WHO NEVERTHE=s 
LESS UNDERTAKES HIS CAUSE, 


n he quitted the 
, Youth in high dugeon, and that 
ſame evening diſpatched a letter for Mrs. 
Trunnion, which was diftated by the 
firſt tranſports of his paſſion, and of courſe 


Teplete with ſevere animadverſions on the 


miſconduct of his pupil. 

In conſequence of this complaint, it 
was not long before Peregrine received 
an epiſtle from his aunt; wherein ſhe 
commemorated all the circumſtances of 
the commodore's benevolence towards 
him, when he was helpleſs and forlorn, 
deſerted and abandoned by his on pa- 
rents; upbraided him for his miſbehavi - 
our, and negle& of his tutor's advice; and 
inſiſted upon his breaking off all inter- 
courſe with that girl who had ſeduced 
his youth, as he valued the continuance 
of _ affection and her huſband's re- 
gard, 

As our lover's own ideas of generoſi- 
ty were extremely refined, he was ſhock - 
ed at the indelicate inſinuations of Mrs. 
Trunnion, and felt all the pangs of an 
ingenuous mind that labours under obli- 
gations to a perſon whom it contemns. 
Far from obeying her injunction, or 
humbling himſelf by a ſubmiſſive an- 
{wer to her reprehenſion, his reſentment 
buoyed him up above every ſelfiſh con- 
ſideration; he reſolved to attach himſelf 
to Emilia, if poſſible, more than ever; 
and although he was tempted to puniſh 
the  oficiouſneſs of Jolter, by recrimi- 
nating upon his life and converſation, 
he generouſly withſtood the impulſe of 
his paſſion, becauſe he knew that his 
governor had no other dependance than 


the good opinion of the commodore. He 


could not, however, digeſt in filence the 
ſevere expoſtulations of his aunt; to 
which he replied by the following let- 
ter, addreſſed to her huſband. 


© SIR, 


6 HOUGH my temper could ne- 

ver ſtoop to offer, nor, I be- 
lieve, your diſpoſition deign to receive, 
that groſs incenſe which the illiberal 
only expect, and none but the baſe- 
minded condeſcend to pay; my ſenti- 
ments have always done juſtice to your 
generoſity, and my intention ſcrupu- 


louſly adhered to the dictates of my 
N | 1K 4 1 
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© duty. Conſcious of this integrity of 
heart, I cannot but ſeverely feel your 
© lady's unkind (I will not call it un- 
0 —— recapitulation of the favours 
© I have received; and as I take it for 
granted, that you knew and approved 
of her letter, I muſt beg leave to aſſure 
« you, that far from being ſwayed by 
© menaces and reproach, I am deter- 
* mined to embrace the moſt abject ex- 
* tremity of fortune, rather than ſubmit 
to ſach diſhonourable compulſion. 
When I am treated in a more delicate 
and reſpectful manner, I hope I ſhall 
_ © behave as becomes, Sir, your obliged 


© P. PICKLE." 


The commodore, who did not under- 
ſtand thoſe nice diſtinctions of behavi- 
our, and dreaded the conſequence of 
Peregrine's amour, againſt which he was 
ſtrangely prepoſſeſſed, ſeemed exaſpe- 
rated at the inſolence and obſtinacy of 
this adopted ſon; to whoſe epiſtle he 
wrote the following anſwer, which was 
tranſmitted by the hands of Hatchway, 
who had orders to bring the delinquent 
along with him to the garriſon, N 


© HARK YE, CHILD! 


c R ' aire need not bring your fine 
© ſpeeches to bow — me. 
© You only expend your ammunition to 
no a; 999 Your aunt told you no- 
thing but truth; for it is always fair 
and honourable to be above board, 
d'ye ſee. I am informed as how you are 
in chace of a painted galley, which will 
decoy you upon the flats of deſtruc- 
tion, unleſs you keep a better look - 
out, and a ſurer reckoning, than you 
have hitherto done; and I have ſent 
Jack Hatchway to ſee how the land 
lies, and warn you of your danger : 
if ſo be as you will put about ſhip, 
and let him ſteer you into this har- 
bour, you ſhall meet with a ſafe 
birth and friendly reception; but if 
you refuſe to alter your courſe, you 
cannot expect any farther aſſiſtance 
© from yours, as you behave, 


© HAWSER TRUNNION.” 
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Peregrine was equally piqued and diſ- 


concerted at the receipt of this letter, 
which was quite different from what he 
had expected; and declared in a reſolute 


/ 


tone to the lieutenant, who brought it, 
that he might return as ſoon as he pleaſed, 


for he was determined to conſult his 


own inclination, and remain for ſome 
time longer where he was. 

Hatchway endeavoured to perſuade 
him by all the arguments which his ſa» 
gacity and friendſhip could ſupply, to 
ſhew a little more deference for the old 
man, who was by this time rendered 
fretful and peeviſh by the gout, which 
now hindered him from enjoying him- 
ſelf as uſual, and who might, in his 
paſſion, take ſome ſtep very much to the 


detriment of the young gentleman, whom 


he had hitherto conſidered as his own 
fon. Among other remonſtrances, Jack 
obſerved, that mayhap Peregrine had got 
under Emilia's hatches,” and did not 
chuſe to ſet her adrift; and if that was 
the caſe, he himſelf would take charge of 
the veſſel, and ſee her cargo ſafely de- 
livered; for he had a reſpe& for the 
young woman; and his needle pointed 
towards matrimony; and as, in all pro» 
bability, ſhe could not be much the 
worſe fo the wear, he would make ſhift 
to ſcud through life with her under an 
ealy ſail. 

Our lover was deaf to all his admo- 
nitions, and having thanked him for 
this laſt inſtance of his complaiſance, 
repeated his reſolution of adhering to 
his firſt purpoſe. Hatchway having pro- 
fited fo little by mild exhortations, aſ- 


ſumed a more peremptory aſpect, and 


plainly told him he neither could nor 
would go home without him; fo he had 
beſt make immediate preparation for the 


voyage. 


Peregrine made no other reply to this 


declaration, than by a contemptuous 


ſmile, and roſe from his ſeat in order to 


retire; upon which the lieutenant ſtart- 
ed up, and poſting himſelf by the door, 
proteſted with ſome menacing geſtures, 
that he would not ſuffer him to run a- 
head neither. The other, incenſed at 
his preſumption in attempting to detain 
him by force, tripped up his wooden 
leg, and laid him on his back in a mo- 
ment; then walked deliberately towards 
the park, in order to indulge his reflec- 
tion, which at that time teemed with 
diſagreeable thoughts. He had not 
oceeded two hundred ſteps, when he 
— ſomething blowing and _ 
ing behind him; and looking back, 
perceived the lieutenant at his heels, 
with rage and indignation in his coun- 
K 2 tenance. 
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tenance. This exaſperated ſeaman, im- 
patient of the affront he had received, 
and forgetting all the circumſtances of 
their former intimacy, advanced with 
great eagerneſs to his old friend, ſaying, 
7 Look ye, brother, you're a ſaucy boy, 


© and if you was at fea, I would have 


your backſide brought to the davit for 
your diſobedience; but as we are on 
© ſhore, you and I mult crack a piſtol 
© at one another; here is a brace, you 
© ſhall take which you pleaſe.” 
Peregrine, upon recollection, was 
ſorry for having been laid under the ne- 


ceſſity of diſobliging honeſt Jack, and 


very frankly aſked his pardon for what 
he had done, But this condeſcenſion 
was miſinterpreted by the other, who re- 
fuſed any other ſatisfaction but that 
which an officer ought to claim; and, 
with ſome 8 expreſſions, aſked 
if Perry was afraid of his bacon. The 
youth, inflamed at this unjuſt inſinua- 


tion, darted a ferocious look at the 


challenger, told him he had paid but too 
much regard to his infirmities, and bid 
him walk forward to the park, where 


he would ſoon convince him of his error, 


if he thought his conceſſion proceeded 
from fear, 

About this time they were overtaken 
by Pipes, who having heard the lieute- 
nant's fall, and ſeen him pocket his pi- 
ſtols, ſuſpeRed that there was a quarrel 
in the caſe, and followed him with a 
view of protecting his maſter. Pere- 
grine ſeeing him arrive, and gueſſing his 
intention, aſſumed an air of ſerenity, 
and pretending that he had left his 
handkerchief at the inn, ordered his 


man to go thither and fetch it to him in 


the park, where he would find them at 


his return. This command was twice 


repeated before Tom would take any 
other notice of the meſſage, except by 
— his head; but being urged with 
many threats and curſes to obedience, 
he gave them to underſtand tht he 
knew their drift too well to truſt them 
by themſelvez. * As for you, Lieute- 
* nant Hatchway,” faid he, I have 
been your ſhip-mate, and know you 
to be a failor, that's enough; and as 
for maſter, I know him to be as good 
a man as ever ſtepped betwixt ſtem 
and ſtern 3 whereby; if you have any 
thing to ſay to him, I am your man, 
as the ſaying is. Here's my ſapling, 
and I don't value your crackers of a 
rope's end. This oration, the long- 


eſt that ever Pipes was known to make 
he concluded with a flouriſh of his cud- 
gel, and enforced with ſuch determined 
refuſals to leave them, that they found 
it impoſſible to bring the cauſe to mortal 
arbitrement at that time, and ſtrolled 
about the park in profound filence; du- 
ring which, Hatchway's indignation 


ſubſiding, he all of a ſudden thruſt out 


his hand as an advance to reconcilia- 
tion, which being cordially ſhaken by 
Peregrine, a general pacification enſued 
and was followed by a conſultation a- 
bout the means of extricating the youth 
from his preſent perplexity. Had his 
diſpoſition been like that of moſt other 
young men, it would have been no dif- 
ficult taſk to overcome his difficulties ; 
but ſuch was the obſtinacy of his pride, 
that he deemed himſelf bound in ha- 
nour to reſent the letters he had received; 
and inſtead of ſubmitting to the plea- 
ſure of the commodore, expected an 
acknowledgment from him, without 


-which he would liſten to no terms of ac- 


commodation. * Had I heen his own 
© ſon, ſaid he, © I ſhould have bore his 
* reproof, and ſued for forgivenels ; 
but knowing myſelf to be on the toot- 
ing of an orphan, who depends en- 
tirely upon his benevolence, I am jea- 
lous of every thing that can be con- 
ſtrued into diſreſpect, and inſiſt upon 
being treated with the moſt punctual 
regard, I ſhall now make apphca- 
tion to my father, who is obliged to 
provide for me*by the ties of nature, 
as well as the laws of the land; and. 
it he ſhall refuſe to, do me juſtice, I 
can never want employment , while 
men are required for his majeſty's ſer- 
. N 
The lieutenant, alarmed at this inti- 
mation, begged he would take no new 
ſtep until he ſhould hear from him; and 
that very evening ſet out for the garri- 
ſon, where he gave Trunnion an ac- 
count of rhe 2 of his negocia- 
tion; told him how highly Peregrine 
was offended at the letter; communi- 
cated the young gentleman's ſentiments 
and reſolution ; and finally aſſured him, 
that unleſs he ſhould think proper to aſk 
pardon for the offence he had commit- 
ted, he would, in all appearance, never 
more behold the face of his godſon. 
The old commodore was utterly. con- 
founded at this piece of intelligence: he 
had expected all the humility of abe- 
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man; and inftead of that, received no- 
ching but the moſt indignant oppoſition, 
and even found himſelf in the circum- 
ſtances of an offender, obliged to make 
atonement, or forfeit all correſpondence 
with his favourite. Theſe inſolent con- 
ditions at firſt threw him into an agony 
of wrath, and he vented execrations 
with ſuch rapidity, that he left himſelf 
no time to breathe, and had» almoſt 
been ſuffocated with his choler. He in- 
veighed bitterly againſt the ingratitude 
of Peregrine, whom he mentioned with 
many opprobrious epithets, and {wore 
that he ought to be keel hauled for his 
preſumption ; but when he began to re- 
flect more coolly upon the ſpirit of the 
young gentleman, which had already 
maniteited - itſeif on many occaſions, 
and liſtened to the ſuggeſtions of Hatch- 
way, whom he had always conſidered 
as an oracle in his way, his reſentment 
abhated, and he determined to take Perry 
into favour again; this placability be- 
ing not a little facilitated by Jack's nar- 
rative of our hero's intrepid behaviour 
at the afſembly, as well as in the conteſt 
with him in the park. But ſtill this 


plaguy amour occurred like a bug-bear 


to his imagination; for he held it as an 
infallible maxim, that woman was an 
eternal ſourceof miſery to man. Indeed, 
this apothegm he ſeldom repeated fince 
his marriage, except in the company of a 
very few intimates, to whoſe ſecreſy and 
diſcretion he could truſt. Finding Jack 
himſelf at a nonplus in the affair of 
Emilia, he conſulted Mrs. Trunnion, 
who was equally ſurprized and offend- 
ed, when ſhe underſtood that her letter 
did not produce the deſired effect; and 
after having imputed the 2 obſti- 
nacy to his uncle's unſeaſonable indul- 
gence, had recourſe to the advice of the 
parſon, ho (till with an eye to his friendꝰs 
advantage, counſelled them to ſend the 
young gentleman on his travels, in the 
courle of which he would, in all proba- 
bility, forget the amuſements of his 
gieener years. The propoſal was judi- 
cious, and immediately approyed; when 
Trunnion going into his cloſet, after 
divers efforts, produced the following 
billet, with which Jack departgd for 
Windſor that ſame aſternoon, 


© MY GOOD LAD, 

IF I gave offence in my laſt letter, 
i I'm ſorry for t, d ye fee; I thought 
Vit was the likelieſt way to bring you 


© up; but, iu time to come, you ſhall 
© have a larger ſwing of cable. When 
© you can ſpare time, I ſhall be glad if 
© you will make a ſhort trip, and fer 
« your aunt, and him who is your lov- 
© ing godfather and humble ſeryant, 


© HAWSER TRUNNION, 


+ 2 If you want money, you 
may draw upon me payable at fight,” 


CHAP. xxvi. 


HE BECOMES MELANCHOLY AND 
DESPONDENT; 1S FAVOURED 
WITH A CONDESCENDING LET 
TER FROM HIS UNCLE; RECON 
CILES HIMSELF ro HIS GOVER=- 
NOR, AND SETS OUT WITH EMI- 
LIA AND HER FRIEND FOR MRS. 
GAUNTLET'S HOUSE, 


EREGRINE, fortified as he was 
with pride and indignation, did not 
fail to feel the finarting ſuggeſtions of 
his preſent ſituation: after having lived ſo 
long in an affluent and imperious man- 
ner, he could ill brook the thoughts of 
ſubmitting to the mortifying exigencies 
of life. All the gaudy ſchemes of pomp 
and pleaſure, which his luxuriant ima- 
gination had formed, began to diſſolve; 
a train of melancholy ideas took poſ- 
ſeſſion of his thoughts; and the proſpe& 
of loſing Emilia was not the leaſt part 
of his affliftion. Though he endea- 
voured to ſuppreſs the chagrin that prey + 
ed upon his heart, he could not conceal 
the diſturbance of his mind from the 
penetration of that amiable young lady, 
who {ympathized with him in her heart, 
thou the could not give her tongue 
the 3 of aſking the cauſe of his 
diſorder: for, notwithſtanding all the 
ardour of his addreſles, he never cquld 
obtain from her the declaration of a 
mutual flame ; becauſe, though he had 
hitherto treated her with the utmoſt xe- 
verence of reſpect, he had never once 
mentioned the final - aim of his paſſion. 


However honourable ſhe ſuppoſed it to 


be, ſhe had diſcernment enough to fore- 
ſec, that vanity or intereſt. co-operating 
with the levity of youth, might one day 
deprive her of her lover, and ſhe was 


too proud to give him any handle of 


.exulting at her expence, Although he 
was received by her with the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed civility, and even an intimacy 
of triendſhip, all his ſolicitations could 

never 
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never extort from her an acknowledg- 
ment of love: on the contrary, being 
of a gay diſpoſition, ſhe ſometimes co. 
quetted with other admirers, that his 
attention thus whetted might never a- 
bate, and that he might ſee ſhe had other 
reſources, in caſe he ſhould flag in his 
affection. 

This being the prudential plan on 
which ſhe acted, it cannot be ſuppoſed 
that ſhe would condeſcend to inquire in- 
to the ſtate of his thoughts, when ſhe 
ſaw him thus affected; but ſhe, never- 
theleſs, impoſed that taſk on her couſin 
and confidante, who, as they walked 
together 'in the park, obſerved that he 
feemed to be out of humour. When 
this is the caſe, ſuch a queſtion general- 
ly increaſes the diſeaſe ; at leaſt it had 
that effect upon Peregrine, who replied 
ſomewhat peevifhly, © I ailure you, Ma- 
© dam, you never was more miſtaken in 
your obſervations.'—* I think fo too, 
ſaid Emilia, „for I never ſaw Mr. 
« Pickle in higher fpirits!' This ironi- 
cal encomium compleated his confu- 
ſion ; he affected to ſmile, but it was a 
ſmile of anguiſh, and in his heart he 
curſed the vivacity of both. He could 
not for his ſoul recolle& himſelf, ſo as to 
utter one connected ſentence z and the 
ſuſpicion that they obſerved every cir- 
cumſtance of his behaviour, threw ſuch 
a damp on his ſpirits, that he was quite 
overwhelmed with ſhame and reſent- 
ment, -when Sophy, caſting her eyes to- 
wards the gate, laid, Yonder is your 
© ſervant, Mr. Pickle, with another 
* man who ſeems to haye a wooden 
leg.“ Peregrine ſtarted at this intel- 
Jigence, and immediately underwent 
ſundry changes of complexion, know- 
ing that his fate, in a great meaſure, 
depended upon the information he would 
receive from his friend. 

Hatchway advancing to the company, 
after a brace of ſea bows to the ladies, 
took the youth aſide, and put the com- 
modore's letter into his hand ; which 
threw him into ſuch an agitation, that 
he could ſcarce pronounce, Ladies, 
* will you give me leave?* When, in 
conſequence of their permiſſion, he at- 
— 3 to open the billet, he fumbled 
with ſuch manifeſt diſorder, that bis 
miſtreſs, who watched his motions, be- 
gan to think there was ſometbing ve1 
intereſting in the meflage ; and fo much 
was ſhe effected with his concern, that 
fo: was fain to turn her head another 
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way, and wipe the tears from her lovely 
bk | 


Meanwhile Peregrine no ſooner read 
the firſt ſentence than his countenance, 
which before was overcaſt with a d 

loom, began to be lighted up, and 
— 1 unbending by 2 
he recovered his ſerenity. Having pe- 
ruſed the letter, his eyes ſparkling with 
joy and gratitude, he hugged the lieu - 
tenant in his arms, and preſented him 
to the ladies as one of his beſt friends. 
Jack met with a moſt gracious ion, 
and ſhook Emilia by the hand, 2 
her, with the familiar appellation of 6 
acquaintance, that he did not care how 
ſoon he was maſter of ſuch another 
clean-going frigate as herſelf. 

The whole company partook of this 
favourable change that evidently appear- 
ed in our lover's recollection, and en- 
livened his converſation with ſuch an 
uncommon flow of ſprightlineſs and 
| yon oe as even made an impreſ- 
ion on the iron countenance of Pipes 
himſelf, who actually ſmiled with ſatis- 
faction as he walked behind them. 

The evening being pretty far ad- 
vanced, they directed their courſe home- 
ward ; =T while the valet attended 
Hatchway to the inn, Peregrine eſcorted 
the ladies to their lodging, where he 
owned the juſtneſs of Sophy's remark, 
in ſaying he was out of humour, and 
told them he had been extremely cha- 
grined at a difference whieh had hap- 

ned between him and his uncle, to 
whom (by the letter which they had ſeen 
him receive) he now found himſelf hap- 
pily reconciled. | 

Having received their congratulations, 
and declined ſtaying to ſup with them, 
on account of the longing deſire he had 
to converſe with his friend Jack, he took 
kis leave, and repaired to the inn, where 
Hatchway informed him of every thing 
that had happened in the garriſon upon 
his repreſentations. Far from being diſ- 
guſted, he was perfectly well pleaſed 
with the proſpe& of going aboad, which 
flattered his vanity and ambition, grati- 
fied his thirſt after knowledge, and-in- 
dulged that turn for obſervation, for 
winch he had been remarkable from his 
molt tender years. Neither did he be- 
lieve a ſhort abſence would tend to the 
prejudice of his, love, but, on the con- 
trary, enhance the value of his heart, 
becauſe he ſhould return better accom- 
pliſhed, and conſequently a more wel- 
; '- Gone 
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come offering to his miſtreſs, Elevated 
with theſe ſentiments, his heart dilated 
with joy, and the ſluices of his natural 
benevolence being 5 by this happy 
turn of his affairs, ſent his "oP i- 
ments to Mr. Jolter, to whom he had 
not ſpoken during a whole week, and 
deſired he would favour Mr. Hatchway 
and him with his company at ſupper. 

The governor was not weak enongh 
to decline this invitation in 1 
of which he forthwith ap „and 
was cordially welcomed by the relenting 
pupil, who expreſſed his ſorrow for the 
miſunderſtanding which had prevailed 
between them, and aſſured him that for 
the future he would avoid giving him 
any juſt cauſe of complaint. Jolter, 
who did not want affection, was melt- 
ed by this acknowledgment, which he 
could not have. expected, and earneſtly 
proteſted, that his: chief ſtudy had al- 
ways been, and ever ſhould be, to pro- 
mote Mr. Pickle's intereſt and happt- 
neſs. | 

The beſt part of the night being ſpent 
in the circulation of a chearful glaſs, 
the company broke up; and next morn- 
ing Peregrine went out with a view of 
making 'his miſtreſs acquainted with 
his uncle's intention of ſending him 
out of the kingdom for his improve- 
ment, and of ſaying every thing which 
he thought neceſſary for the intereſt of 
his love. He found her at breakfaſt 
with her couſin; and as he was very 
full of the fubje& of his viſit, had ſcarce 
fixed himſelf in his feat, when he brought 
it upon the carpet, by aſking with a 
ſmile, if the ladies had any commands 
for Paris. Emilia at this queſtion began 
to ſtare, and her confidante deſired to 
know who was going thither. He no 
ſooner gave them to underſtand, that 
he himſelf intended in-a ſhort time to 
viſit that capital, than his miſtreſs with 
great precipitation-wiſhed him a good 
journey, and affected to talk with in- 
difference about the pleaſures he would 
enjoy in France: but when he ſeriouſly 

ured Sophy, who aſked if he was in 
earneſt, that his uncle actually inſiſted 
upon his making a ſhort tour, the tears 
guſhed in poor Emilia's eyes, and ſhe 
was at great pains to conceal her con- 
cern, by obſerving that the tea was fo 
ſcalding hot, as to make her eyes wa- 
ter. Ibis pretext was too thin to im- 
pole upon her lover, or even deceive the 
obſervation of her friend Sophy, who, 


after breakfaſt, took an opportunity of 


quitting the room. 

Thus left by themſelves, Peregrine 
imparted to her what he had learned of 
the commodore's intention, without, 
however, mentioning a ſyllable of his 
being offended at their correſpondence 
and accompanied his information with 
ſuch fervent vows of eternal conſtancy, 
and ſolemn promiſes of a ſpeedy return, 
that Emily's heart, which had in- 
vaded by a ſuſpicion that this ſcheme of 
travelling was the effect of her lover's 
inconſtancy, began to be more at eaſe; 
and ſhe could not help ſignifying her 
approbation of his deſign. 

This affair being amicably compro- 
miſed, he aſked how ſoon ſhe propoſed 
to ſet out for her mother's houſe; and 
underſtanding that her d ure was 
fixed for next day but one, and that her 
couſin Sophy intended to accompany 
her in her father's chariot, he repeated 
his intention of attending her. Tn the 
mean time he diſmiſſed his governor and 
the licutenant to the garriſon, with his 
compliments to his aunt and the com- 
— and a faithful promiſe of his 
being with them in ſix days at fartheſt. 

eſe previous meaſures being taken, 
he, attended by Pipes, ſet out with the 
ladies; and they had alſo a convoy for 
twelve miles from Sophy's father, who, 
at parting, recommended them piouſly 
to the care of Peregrine, with whom, 
by this time, he was perfectly well ac- 
quainted, | 


CH AP. XXVII. 


THEY MEET WITH A DREADPUL 
ALARM ON THE ROAD; ARRIVE 


AT THEIR JOURNEY'S END. PE- 


REGRINE IS INTRODUCED TO 
EMILY'S BROTHER; THESE TWO 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN MISUNDER=» 
STAND EACH OTHER, PICKLE 
DEPARTS FOR THE GARRISON. 


S they travelled at an eaſy rate, 
they had performed ſomething 

more than one-half of their journey 
when they were benighted near an inn, 
at which they reſalved to lodge; the ac- 
commodation was very good, they ſup- 
d together with great mirth and en- 


joyment, and it was not till after he had 


been warned by the yawns of the ladies, 
that he conducted them to their apart - 
ment; 
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ment; where wiſhing them good night, 
he retired to his own, and went to reſt. 

The houſe was crouded with country 
people who had been at a neighbouring 
fair, and now regaled themſelves with 
ale and tobacco in the yard; ſo that 
their conſideration, which at any time 
was but ſlender, being now overwhelm- 
ed by this debauch, they ſtaggered into 
their reſpective kennels, and left a light- 
ed candle ſticking to one of the wooden 
pillars that ſupported the gallery. The 
flame in a little time laid hold on the 
wood, which was as dry as tinder, and 
the whole gallery was on fire, when Pe- 
regrine ſuddenly waked, and found 
himſelf almoſt ſuffocated. He ſprung 
up in an inſtant, ſlipped on his breeches, 
and throwing open the door of his cham- 
ber, jaw the whole entry in a blaze. 

Heavens! what were the emotions of 
his ſoul, when he beheld the volumes of 
flame and ſmoke rolling towards the 
room where his dear Emilia lay! Re- 

rdleſs of his own danger, he darted 

imſelf through the thickeſt of the 

loom, when knocking hard, and call- 
Ing at the ſame time to the ladies, with 
the moſt anxious intreaty to be ad- 
mitted; the door was opened by Emilia 
an her ſhift, who aſked, with the utmoſt 
trepidation, what was the matter? He 
made no reply, but ſnatching her up in 
his arms, like another ZEneas, bore her 
through the flames to a place of ſafety; 
where leaving her before ſhe could re- 
collect herſelf, or pronounce one word, 
but © Alas! my couſin Sophy !* he flew 
back to the reſcue of that young lady, 
and found her already delivered by 
Pipes; who having been alarmed by the 
ſmell of fire, had got up, ruſhed im- 
mediately to the chamber where he knew 
theſe companions lodged, and (Emily 
being ſaved by her lover) brought off 
Miſs Sophy with the loſs of his own 
ſhock-head of hair, which was finged 
off in his retreat. 

By this time the whole mn was 
alarmed ; every lodger, as well as ſer- 
vant, exerted himſelt, in order to ſtop 
the progreſs of this calamity z and there 
being a well-repleniſhed horſe-pond in 
the yard, in leis than an hour the fire 
was totally extinguiſhed, without hav- 
ing done any other damage than of con- 
—— about two yards of the wooden 

lery. 

BAI this time our young gentleman 
cloſely attended his fair charge, each of 


whom had fwooned with apprehenfions 
but as their conſtitutions were good, 
and their ſpirits not eaſily diſſipated, 
when upon reflection they found them- 
ſelves and their company ſafe, and that 
the flames were happily quenched, the 
tumult of their fears ſubſided, they put 
on their eloaths, recovered their 24 
humour, and degan to rally each other on 
the trim in which they had been ſecured. 
Sophy obſerved, that now Mr. Pickle 
had an indiſputable claim to her coufin's 
affection; and therefore ſhe ought to lay 
aſide all affected reſerve for the future, 
and frankly avow the fentiments of her 
heart. Emily retorted the argument, 
putting her in mind, that by the ſame 
claim Mr. Pipes was intitled to the like 
return from her. Her friend admitted 
the force of the concluſion, provided ſhe 
could not find means of ſatisfying her 
deliverer in another ſhape; and turning 
to the valet, who happened to be preſent, 
aſked if his heart was not .etherwiſe 
engaged. Tom, who did not conceive 
the meaning of the queſtion, ſtood ſilent 
according to cuſtom; and the interro- 
gation being repeated, anſwered with a 
grin, * Heart-whole as a biſcuit, I'll 
* aſſure you, Miſtreſs.'—-" What?” ſaid 
Emilia, have you never been in love, 
Thomas? —“ Yes, forſooth, replied 
the valet without heſitation, © ſometimes 
© of a morning.* Peregrine. could not 
help laughing, and his miſtreſs looked 
a little diſeoneerted at this blunt repar- 
tee; while Sophy ſlipping a purſe into 
his hand, told him there was ſomething 
to purchaſe a periwig. Tom having 
conſulted his maſter's eyes, refuſed the 
preſent, ſaying, * No, thank ye as much 
© as if I did.” And though ſhe inſiſted 
upon his putting it in his pocket, as a 
ſmall teſtimony of her gratitude, he 
could not 'be prevailed vpon to avail 
himſelf of her generoſity; but follow-= 
ing her to the other end of the room, 
thruſt it into her ſleeve without ceremo- 
ny, exclaiming, I'll be damned to 
* hell if I do! Peregrine having check- 
ed him for his boonſh behaviour, ſent 
him out of the roow, and begged that 
Miſs Sophy would not endeavour to de- 
bauch the morals of his ſervant; who, 
rough and uncultivated as he was, had 
ſenſe enough to perceive that he had no 
retenſion to any ſuch acknowledgment. 
But ſhe argued with great vehemence, 
that ſhe ſhould never be able to make 
an acknowledgment adequate to the ſey- 
vice 
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vice he had done her, and that ſhe ſhould 
never be perfectly eaſy in her own mind, 
until ſhe found ſome opportunity of ma- 
nifeſting the ſenſe ſhe bad of the obli- 
gation. *©* I do not pretend,” ſaid ſhe, 
* to reward Mr. Pipes; but I ſhall be 
* abſolutely unhappy, unleſs I am al- 
© lowed to give him ſome token of my 
* regard.” | 

Peregrine, thus earneſtly ſolicited, de- 
fired, that fince ſhe was bent upon diſ- 
playing her generofity, ſhe would not 
beltow upon him any pecuniary grati- 
fication, but honour him with ſome 
trinket, as a mark of conſideration; be- 
cauſe he himſelf had fuch a particular 
value for the fellow, on account of his 
attachment and fidelity, that he ſhould 
be ſorry to ſee him treated on the foot- 
ing of a common mercenary domeſtick. 

There was not one jewel in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of this gratefal young lady, that 
ſhe would not have gladly given as a 
recompence, or badge of diſtinction to 
her refcuer; but his maſter pitched up- 
on a ſeal- ring of no t value that 
bung at her watch, and Pipes being 
called in, had permiſſion to accept that 
teſtimony of Miſs Sophy's favour. Tom 
received it accordingly with ſundry 
ſcrapes, and having kiſſed it with great 
devotion, put it on his little finger, 
and ſtrutted off, extremely proud of his 
acquiſition. 

Emilia, with a moſt enchanting ſweet- 
neſs of aſpect, told her lover, that he 
had inſtructed her how to behave to- 
wards him; and taking a diamond ring 
from her finger, defired he would wear 
it for her ſake. He received the pledge 
as became him, and preſented another 
in exchange, which ſhe at firſt retuſed, 
alledging that it would deftroy the intent 
of her acknowledgment ; but Peregrine 
aſſured her, he had accepted her jewel, 
not as a proof of her gratitude, but as 
the mark of her love; and that if ſhe 
refuſed a mutual token, he ſhould look 
upon himſelf as the object of her diſda in. 
Her eyes kindled, and her cheeks glow- 
ed with reſeritmeut at this impudent in- 
timation, which ſhe conſidered as an 
unſeaſonable inſult; and the young gen- 
tleman perceiving her emotion, ſtood 
— for his temerity, and aſked 
pardon for the liberty of his remonſtrance, 
which he ſhe would aſcribe to the 
8 of that principle alone which 

had always taken pride in avowing. 

Sophy ſecing him diſconcerted, in- 


z 


terpoſed in his behalf, and 
fin for having practiſed ſuck unneceſ- 
ſary affectation; which Emilia, 
ſoftened into compliance, held out her 
finger as a fignal of her condeſcenſion. 
Peregrine put on the ring with — 
eagerneſs, mumbled her ſoft white hand 
in an extaſy which would not allow him 
to confine his embraces to that limb, 
but urged him to ſeize her by the waiſt, 
and ſnatch a delicious kiſs from her love- 
ly pouting lips; nor would he leave her a 
butt to the ridicule of Sophy, on whoſe 
mouth he inſtantly committed a rape of 
the ſame nature; ſo that the two friends, 
countenanced by each other, reprehended 
him with fuch tleneſs of rebuke, 
that he was — expend to repeat the 
offence. 

The morning being now lighted up, 
and the — of 10 inn — be 
ordered ſome chocolate for breakfaſt, 
and at the deſire of the ladies, ſent Pipes 
to ſee the horfes fed, and the chariot 
prepared, while he went to the bar and 
diſcharged the bill. 

Theſe meaſures being taken, they ſet 
out about five o'clock, and having re- 
freſhed themſelves and their cattle at 
another inn on the road, proceeded in 
the afternoon, Without meeting with 
any other accident, they ſafely arrived 
at the place of their deſtination ; where 
Mrs. Gauntlet expꝛeſſed her joy at ſee- 
ing her old friend Mr. Pickle, whom, 
however, ſhe kindly reproached for the 
long diſcontinuanceof his regard. With- 
out explaining the canſe of that inter- 
ruption, he proteſted that his love and 
eſteem had never been difcontinued, 
and that for the future he ſhould omit 
no occafion of teſtifying how much he 
had her friendſhip at heart. She then 
made him acquainted with her fon, who 
at that time was in the houſe, being 
excuſed from his duty by furlough. 

This young man, whoſe name was 
Godfrey, was about the age of twenty, 
of a middling fize, vigorous make, re- 
markably well thaped, and the ſcars of 
the ſmall-pox, of which he bore a good 
number, added a peculiar manlineſs to 
the air of his countenance. His capaci- 
ty was good, and his diſpoſition na- 
turally frank and eaſy ; but he had been 
a ſoldier from his infancy, and his edu- 
cation was altogether in the military 
ſtyle. He looked upon tafte and letters 
as mere pedantry, beneath the con- 
fhideration of a UT Hahn and ery 
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civil nal of life as mean, when com- 
one with the profeſſion of arms. He 
ad made great progreſs in the gym- 
naſtick ſciences of dancing, fencing, 
and riding; played perfectly well on the 
German flute; and, above all things, 
valued himſelf upon a ſcrupulous ob- 
ſervance of all the points of honour. 
Had Peregrine and he conſidered 
themſelves upon equal footing, in all 
POP they would have immediate- 
-4 entered into a league of intimacy and 
riendſhip; but this ſufficient ſoldier 
looked upon his ſiſter's admirer as a 
young ſtudent raw from the univerſity, 
and utterly ignorant of mankind ; while 
Squire Pickle beheld Godfrey in the 
ight of a needy volunteer, greatly infe- 
rior to himſelf in fortune, as well as 
every other accompliſhment. This mu- 
tual miſunderſtanding could not fail of 
producing animoſities. The very next 
day after Pereerine's arrival, ſome ſharp 
repartces paſted between them in pre- 
{ence of the ladies, before whom each 
endeavoured to aſſert his own ſuperiori- 
; £ In theſe conteſts, our hero never 
ailed of obtaining the victory, becauſe 
his genius was more acute, and his ta- 
lents better cultivated than thoſe of his 
antagoniſt, who ther fore took umbrage 
at his ſucceſs, became jealous of his re- 
putation, and began to treat him with 
marks of ſcorn and diſreſpect. 
His ſiſter ſaw, and dreading the conſe- 
quence of his ferocity, not only took him 
to taſk in private for his impolite behavi- 
our, but alſo intreated her lover to make 
allowances for the roughneſs of her bro- 
ther's education. He kindly aftured her, 
that whatever pains it might coſt him to 
vanquiſh his own impetuous temper, he 
would for her ſake endure all the morti- 
fications to which her. brother's arro- 
gance might expoſe him; and after hay- 
ing ſtayed with her two days, and en- 
joyed ſeveral private interviews, during 
which he acted the part of a molt 
paſſionate lover, he took his leave of 
Mrs. Gauntlet over night, and told the 
young ladies he would call early next 
e to bid them farewel. He did 
not neglec̃t this piece of duty, and found 
the two friends at breakfaſt already pre- 
pared in the parlour. All three being 
extremely affected with the thoughts of 
parting, a molt pathetick ſilence for ſome 
time prevailed, till Peregrine put an end 
to it by lamenting his fate, in being 
obliged to exile himſelf ſo long from 


the dear object of his moſt intereſtin 
wiſh. He begged with the moſt earn 
ſupplications, that ſhe would now, m 
conſideration of the cruel - abſence he 
muſt ſuffer, give him the conſolation 
which ſhe had hitherto refuſed z namely, 
that of knowing he poſſeſſed a place 
within her heart. The confidante ſe- 
conded his requeſt, repreſenting that it 
was now no time to diſguiſe her ſenti- 
ments, when her lover was about to 
leave the kingdom, and might be in 
danger of contracting other connections, 
unleſs he was confirmed in his conſtan- 
cy, by knowing how far he could de- 
pend upon her love; and, in ſhert, ſhe 
was plied with ſuch irrefiſtible impor- 
tunities, that ſhe anſwered in the ut- 
moſt confuſion, © Though I have avoid- 
© ed literal acknowledgments, methinks 
© the circumſtances of my behaviour 
might have convinced Mr. Pickle, that 
* I do not regard him as a common ac- 
« quaintance.'—H My charming Emi- 
ly! cried the impatient lover, throw- 
ing himſelf at her feet, why will you 
deal out my happineſs in ſuch ſcanty 
© portions? Why will you thus mince the 
declaration which would overwhelm 
me with pleaſure, and chear my lone- 
ly reflection, while I figh amid the ſo- 
* litude of ſeparation?* His fair miſ- 
treſs, melted by this image, replied, 
with the tears guſhing from her eyes, 
I'm afraid I ſhall feel that ſeparation 
more ſeverely than you imagine.“ 
Tranſported at this flattering confeſſion, 
he preſſed her to his breaſt, and while 
her head reclined upon his neck, mingled 
his tears with her's in great abundance, 
breathing the moſt tender vows of eter- 
nal fidelity. The gentle heart of Sophy 
could not bear this ſcene unmoved; ſhe 
wept with ſympathy, and encouraged 
the lovers to reſign themſelves to the 
will of fate, and ſupport their ſpirits 
with the hope of meeting again on hap- 
pier terms. Finally, after mutual pro- 


miles, exhortations, and endearments, 


Peregrine took his leave, his heart being 
ſo full that he could ſcarce pronounce 
the word, Adieu! and mounting his 
horſe at the door, ſet out with Pipes for 
the garriſon, | 
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GAUNTLET, WITH WHOM HE 
FLGHTS 


PEREGRINE PICELE.. 


- FIGHTS A DUEL, ANDCONTRACTS 
AN INTIMATE FRIENDSHIP. HE 
ARRIVES AT THE GARRISON, 
AND FINDS HIS MOTHER AS I- 
PLACABLE AS EVER. HE Is IN- 
SULTED BY HIS BROTHER GAM, 

WHOSE PRECEPTOR HE DISCI- 
PLINES WITH A HORSE-WHIP, 


N order to expel the melancholy 
images that took poſſeſſion of his 
fancy, at parting from his miſtreſs, he 
called in the flattering ideas of thoſe 
pleaſures he expected to enjoy in France; 


and before he had rode ten miles, his 


imagination was effectually amuſed. 
While he thus proſecuted his travels 
1282 and indulged himſelf in 

the inſolence of hope, at the turning 
of a lane he was all of a ſudden over- 
taken by Emilia's brother on horſeback, 
who told him he was riding the ſame 
way, and ſhould be glad of his com- 
pany. 

This young gentleman, whether 
prompted by perſonal pique, or actu- 
ated with 2 for the honour of his 
family, had followed our hero, with a 
view of obliging him to explain the na- 
ture of his attachment to his ſiſter. Pe- 
regrine returned his compliment with 
ſuch diſdainful civility, as gave him 
room to believe that he ſuſpected his 
errand; and therefore, without farther 
preamble, he declared his buſineſs in 
theſe words : Mr. Pickle, you have 
© carried on a correſpondence with my 
© ſiſter for ſome time, and I ſhould be 
glad to know the nature of it. To 
this queſtion our lover replied, * Sir, I 
6 ſhould be glad to know what title you 
have to demand that fatisfaQtion ?'— 
Sir, anſwered the other, I demand 
it in the capacity of a brother, jea- 
lous of his on honour, as well as of 
his ſiſter's reputation; and if your 
intentions are honourable, you will 
not refuſe it. Sir, ſaid Fregrine, 
Lam not at preſent af to appeal 
to your opinion for the rectitude of 
my intentions; and I think you aſ- 
ſume a little too much importance, 
in pretending to judge my conduct. 
dir, ' replied the ſoldier, I pretend 
to judge the conduct of every man 
ho interferes with my concerns, and 
even to chaſtiſe him, f I think he acts 
© amils.'—* Chaitiſe ! cried the youth, 
with indignation-in his looks ; © ſure you 
* dare not apply that term to me? 
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© You are miſtaken," ſaid Godfrey, I; 
© dare do any thing that becomes the 
* charaQer oft a gentleman.'—-* Gentle- 
© man, God. wot !' replied the other, 
looking contemptuoully at his equipage, 
which was none of the moſt ſuperb; * a 
very pretty gentleman, truly!* The ſol- 
die1's wrath was inflamed by this ironi- 
cal repetition, the contempt of which 
his conſcious poverty made him feel ; 
and he called his antagoniſt preſump- 
tuous boy, iniolent upſtart, with other 
epithets, which Perry retorted with great 
bitterneſs. A formal challenge hav- 
ing * between them, they alighted 
at the firſt inn, and walked into the 
next field, in order to decide their quar- 
rel by the ſword. Having pitched upon 
the ſpot, helped to pull off each other's 
boots, and laid aſide their coats and 
waiſtcoats, Mr. Gauntlet. told his op- 
ponent, that he himſelf was looked up- 
on in the army as an expert ſwordſman, 
and that if Mr, Pickle had not made 
that ſcience his particular ſtudy, they 
ſhould be upon a more equal footin 
in uſing pi fals. Peregrine was too —4 
incenſed to thank him for his plain deal- 
ing, and too confident of his own ſkill 
to reliſh the other's propoſal, which he 
accordingly rejected: then drawing his 
ſword, he obſerved, that were he to treat” 
Mr. Gauntlet according to his deſerts,” 
he would order his man to puniſh his 
audacity with a horſe-whip. Exaſpe- 
rated at this expreſſion, which he con- 
ſidered as an indelible affront, he made 
no reply, but attacked his adverſary 
with equal ferocity and addreſs: The 
pune parried his firſt and ſecond thruſt, 
ut received the third in the outſide of 
his ſword-arm. Though the wound 
was ſuperficial, he was tranſported with 
rage at ſight of his own blood, and re- 
turned the aſſault with ſuch fury and 
precipitation, that Gauntlet, loth to take 
advantage of his unguarded heat, ſtood 
upon the defenſive. In the ſecond longe, 
Peregrine's weapon entering a kind of 
net · work in the thell of Godtrey's ſword, 
the blade ſnapped in two, and left him 


at the mercy of the ſoldier; who, far 
from making an inſolent ule of the vic- 


tory he had gained, put up his Toledo 
with great deliberation, like a man who 
had been uſed to that kind of rencoun- 
ters, obſerved that ſuch a blade as Pe- 
regrine's was not to be truſted with a 
man's life: then adviſing the owner to 
treat a gentleman in diſtreſs with more 
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reſpect for the future, he ſlipped on his 
boots, and with ſullen dignity of de- 
meanour ſtalked back to the inn. 

Though Pickle was extremely mor- 
tified at his miſcarriage in this adven- 
ture, he was alſo ſtruck with the beha- 
viour of his antagoniſt; which affected 
him the more, as he underſtood that 
Godfrey's fierts had proceeded from the 
jealous ſenſibility of a gentleman declin- 
ed into the vale of misfortune, Gaunt- 
let's valour and moderation induced him 
to put a favourable conſtruction on all 
thoſe circumſtances of that young ſol- 
dier's conduct, which before had given 
him diſguſt. Though in any other caſe 
he would have induſtriouſty avoided the 
leaſt appearance of ſubmiſſion, he fol- 
lowed his conqueror to the inn, with a 
view of thanking him for his generous 
forbearance, and of ſoliciting his friend- 
ſhip and correſpondence. 

Gadfrey had his foot in the ſtirrup to 
mount, when Peregrine coming up to 
him, defired he would defer his depar- 
ture for a quarter of an hour, and fa- 
vour him with a little private converſa- 
tion. The ſoldier, who miſtook the 
meaning of the requeſt, immediately 
quitted his horſe, and followed Pickle 
into a chamber, where he expected to 
find a brace cf piitols loaded on the 
table; but he was very agreeably de- 
ceived, when our hero, in the molt re- 
12 terms, acknowledged his noble 

eportment in the field, owned that till 
then he had miſunderſtood his charac- 
ter, and begged that he would honour 
him with his intimacy and correſpon- 
dence. 

Gauntlet, who had ſeen undoubted 

roofs of Peregrine's courage, which 
Fad conſiderably raiſed him ja fie eſteem, 
and had ſenſe enough to perceive that 
this conceſſion was not owing to any 
ſordid or ſiniſter motive, embraced his 
offer with demonſtrations of infinite ſa- 
tistaction. When he underitood the 
terms on which Mr. Pickle was with 
his ſiſter, he proffered his ſervice in his 
turn, either as an agent, mediator, or 
confidante : nay, to give this new friend 
a convincing proof of his ſincerity, he 
di ſeloſed to * a paſſion which he had 
for ſome time entertained for his couſin, 
Miſs Sophy, though he durſt not re- 
veal hig ſentiments to her father, leſt he 
ſhould be offerided at his preſumption, 
and withdraw his protection from the 
family, 


Peregrine's rous heart was wrung 
with — when he underſtood that 
this young leman, who was the 
only ſon of a diſtinguiſhed officer, had 
carried arms for the ſpace of five years, 
without being able to obtain a ſubal. 
tern's commiſſion, though he had al. 
ways behaved with remarkable regula- 
rity and ſpirit, and acquired the friend. 
ſhip and eſteem of all the officers under 
whom he had ſerved. 

He would, at that time, with the ut- 
moſt pleaſure, have ſhared his finances 
with him; but as he would not run the 
riik of offending the young ſoldier's de- 
licacy of honour, by a premature exer- 
tion of his liberality, he reſolved to 
inſinuate himſelf into an intimacy with 
him, before he would venture to take 
ſuch freedoms; and with that view preſſ- 
ed Mr. Gauntlet to accompany him to- 
the garriſon,. where he did not doubt 
of having influence enough to make him 
a welcome gueſt. Godfrey thanked him 
very courteouſly for his invitation, which 
he ſaid he could not immediately accept, 
but promiſed if he would favour him 
with a letter, and fix the time at which 
he propoſed to ſet out for France, he 
would endeavour to viſit him at the com- 
modore's habitation, and from thence 
give him a convoy to Dover. This new 
treaty being ſettled, and a doſſil of lint, 
with a ſnip of plaſter, applied to our 
adventurer's wound, he parted from the 
brother of his dear Amelia, to whom, 
and his friend Sophy, he ſent his kind- 
eſt wiſhes z and having lodged one night 
vpon the road, arrived next day in the 
afternoon at the garriſon, where he 
found all his friends in good health, 
and overjoyed at his return. | 

The commodore, who was by this 
time: turned of ſeventy, and altogether 
crippled by the gout, feldom went 
abroad z and as his converſation was 
not very entertaining, had but little 
company within doors; fo that his ſpi- 
rits mutt have quite ſtagnated, had not 
they been kept in motion by the con- 
verſation of Hatchway, and received 
at different times a wholeſome fillip from 
the diſcipline of his ſpouſe who, by 
the force of pride, religion, and Coniac, 
had erected a moſt terrible tyranny in 
the houſe. There was ſuch a quick cir- 
culation of domeſticks in the family, 
that every ſuit of livery had been worn 
by figures of all dimenſions: Trunnon 
himſelf had long before this time gee" 
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ed to the torrent of her arbitrary ſway ; 


though not without divers obſtinate ef- 


forts to maintain his liberty; and now, 
that he was diſabled by his infirmities, 
when he uſed to hear U empreſs ſing- 
ing the loud Orthyan ſong among the 
ſervants below, he would often in whiſ- 
— communicate to the lieutenant, 


ints of what he wonld do, if fo be as 


how he was not deprived of the uſe of 
his precious limbs, Hatchway was the 
only perſon whom the temper of Mrs. 
Trunnion reſpected, either becauſe ſhe 
dreaded his ridicule, or looked n 
his perſon with eyes of affection. This 
being the ſituation of things in the 
garriſon, it is not to be doubted that 
the old gentleman highly enjoyed the 
preſence of Peregrine, who found means 
to ingratiate himſelf ſo eſfectually with 
his aunt, that while he remained at home, 
ſhe ſeemed to have exchanged the diſ- 
poſition of a tigreſs for that of a gen- 
tle kid : but he found his own mother 
as implacable, and his father as much 
hen-pecked, as ever, 

Gamaliel, who now very ſeldom en- 
joyed the converſation of his old friend 
the commodore, had ſome time ago en- 
tered into an amicable ſociety, conſiſting 
of the barber, apothecary, attorney, and 
exciſeman of the pariſh, among whom 
he uſed to ſpend the evening at Tunley's, 
and liſten to their diſputes upon philo- 
ſophy and politicks, with great comfort 
and edification, while his ſovereign lady 
domineered at N_ as uſual, . 
with great pomp in the neighbourhood, 
and — her chief care in the edu- 
cation of her darling fon Gam, who was 
now in the fifteenth year of his age, and 
ſo remarkable for his perverſe diſpoſition, 
that in ſpite of his mother's influence 
and authority, he was not only hated, 
but alſo deſpiſed, both at home and a- 
broad. She had put him under the tui - 
tion of the curate, who lived in the fa- 
mily, and was obliged to attend him in 
all his exerciſes and excurhons, This 
* was a low-bred fellow, who 

neither rience nor ingenuity, 
but poſſeſſed 2 large fund of adulation 
and ſervile complai ſance, by which he 
had gained the good graces of Mrs. 


Pickle, and preſided over all her deli- 
berations in the ſame manner as his ſu- 


ſuperior managed thoſe of Mrs. Trun- 
nion. 


He had one day rode out to take the 
zir with his pupil, who, ag I have al- 


modore, who having in 


ready obſerved, was odions to the poor 
— — for having killed their dogs and 

n their incloſures, and on account 
of his hump, diſtinguiſhed by the titie 
of my Lord] when in a narrow lane they 
chanced to meet Peregrine on horſe- 
back. 

The young ſquire no ſooner perceived 
his elder blokes, For whom he had been 
inſtructed to entertain the moſt invete- 
rate grudge, than he reſolved to infult 
him en Fe and actually rode againſt 
him full gallop. Our hero gueſſing his 
aim, fixed himſelf in his ſtirrups, and 
by a dexterous management of the reins, 
avoided the ſhock in ſuch a manner, 
that their legs only ſhould encounter, 

which means my lord was tilted out 
of his ſaddle, and in a twinkling laid 
ſprawling in the dirt. The governor, 
enraged at the diſgrace of his charge, 
advanced with great infolence and fury, 
and ftruck at Peregrine with his whip. 
Nothing could be more apreeable to our 
young gentleman than this aſſault, which 
furniſhed him with an opportunity 
chaſtiſing an officious wretch, whole pe- 
tulance and malice he had longed to pu- 
niſh. He therefore, ſpurring up his horſe 
towards his antagoniſt, overthrew him in 
the middle of a hedge. Beforehe had time 
to recolle& himſelf from the confuſion 
of the fall, Pickle alighted in a trice, 
and exerciſed his horſe-whip with fuck 
agility about the curate's face and ears, 
that he was fain to prottrate himſelf be- 
fore his enriged conqueror, and implors 
his forbearance in the moſt abjeR terms. 
While Peregrine was thus — 
his brother Gam had made fhift to ri 
and attack him in the rear; for which 
reaſon, when the tutor was quelled, the 
victor faced about, ſnatched the weapon 
out of his hand, and having broken it 
to pieces, remounted his horſe, and rode 

without deigning to honour him 
with any other notice. | 

The condition in which they returned 
produced infinite clamour againſt the 
conqueror, who was repreſented as a 
ruffian who had lain in ambuſh to make 
away with his brother, in whoſe defence 
the curate was ſaid to have received thoſs 
cruel ſtripes, that hindered him from 
ing for three whole weeks it the 


pearin 
* of his duty at church. 


Complaints were made to the com- 

quired into the 

circumſtances of the affair, a ed of 

what his nephew had done; _— 
w 
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with many oaths, that, provided Pere- 
grine had been out of the ſcrape, he 
wiſhed Crook-back had broke his neck 
in the fall. 


LFI 


HE PROJECTS A PLAN OF REVENGE, 
WHICH Is EXECUTED AGAINST 
THE CURATE. 


UR hero, exaſperated at the vil- 

P lainy of the curate, in the trea- 
cherous miſrepreſentation he had made 
of this rencounter, determined to prac- 
tile upon him a method of revenge, 
which ſhould be not only effectual, but 
alſo unattended with any bad conſe- 
guence to himſelf. For this purpoſe he 
and Hatchway, to whom he imparted 
his plan, went to the alehouſe one even- 
ing, and called for an empty room, 
knowing there was no other but that 
which they had choſen for the ſcene of 
action. This apartment was a fort of 
a parlour that fronted the kitchen, with 
a window towards the yard; where, af- 
ter they had ſat ſome time, the lieutenant 
found means to amuſe the landlord in 
diſcourle, while Peregrine, ſtepping out 


into the yard, by the talent of mimickry, 


which he poſſeſſed in a ſurprizing de- 
gree, counterfeited a dialogue between 
the curate and Tunley's wife, This 
reaching the ears of the publican, for 
whole hearing jt was calculated, inflam- 
ed his naturally jealous diſpoſition to 
ſuchya degree, that he could not conceal 
his emotion, but made an hundred ef 
forts to quit the room; while the lieu- 
tenant, ſmoaking his pipe with great 
vity, as if he neither heard what pull- 
ed, nor took notice of the landlord's diſ- 
order, detained him on the ſpot by a 
ſucceſſion of queſtions which he could 
not refuſe to anſwer; though he ſtood 
fweating with agony all the time, ſtretch- 
ing his neck eyery inſtant towards the 
window through which the voices were 
conveyed, ſcratching his head, and ex- 
hibiting ſundry other ſymptoms of im- 
patience and agitation. At length, the 
ſuppoſed converſation came to ſuch a 
itch of amorous complaiſance, that the 
uſband, quite frantick with his ima- 
ginary aces ruſhed out at the door, 
crying, Coming, Sir! But, as he was 
obliged to make a circuit round one half 
of the houſe, Peregrine had got in by 
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the window, before Tunley arrived in 
the yard. 

According to the feigned intelligence 
he had received, he ran directly to the 
barn, in expectation of making ſome 
very extraordinary diſcovery; and hav- 
ing employed ſome minutes in rummag - 
ing the-ſtraw to no purpole, returned in 
a ſtate of diſtraction to the kitchen, juſt 
as his wife chanced to enter at the other 
door. The circumſtance of her appear- 
ance confirmed him in the opinion that 
the deed was done, As the diſeaſe of 
being hen-pecked was epidemick in the 

rith, he durſt not expreſs the leaſt 
hint af his uneaſineſs to her, but reſolv - 
ed to take vengeance on the libidinous 
prieſt, who, he imagined, had corrupt - 
ed the chaſtity of his ſpouſe. 

The two confederates, in order to be 
certified that their ſcheme had taken ef- 
fect, as well as to blow up the flame 
which they had kindled, called for Tun- 
ley, in whole countenance they could 
eaſily diſcern his confuſion, Peregrine 
defired him to fit down and drink a glaſs 
with them, began to interrogate. him 
about his family, and among. other 
things, aſked him how long he had been 
married to that handſome wife. This 
22 which was put with an arch 

ignificance of look, alarmed the pub- 
lican, who began to fear that Pickle 
had overheard his diſhonour ; and this 
ſuſpicion was not at all removed, when 
the lieutenant, with a fly regard, pro- 
nounced, * Tunley, wan't you nooſed 
© by the curate?—“ Yes, I was! re- 
plied the landlord, with an 2 and 
rplexity of tone, as if he thought the 
lieutenant knew, that thereby bung a 
tale; and Hatchway ſupported this ſu- 
ſpicion, by anſwering, * Nay, as for that 
© matter, the curate may be a very uf - 
« ficient man in his way.“ This tran- 
fition from his wife to the curate, con- 
vinced him that his ſhame was known 
to his gueſts; and in the tranſport of 
his indignation, he 2 with 
great emphaſis, A ſufficient man! Odds 
© heart! I believe they are all wolves in 
© ſheep's cloathing. I with to God I 
© could ſee the day, maſter, when there 
© ſhall not he a prieſt, an excileman, 
© or 1 officer, in this king» 
dom. As for that fellow of a curate, 
© if I do catch him—lt don't ſiguify 
© talking—But, by the Lord !-—Gen- 
© tlemen, my ſervice to you.” 

The aſſociates being ſatisfied by theſe 

abrupt 
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abrupt inſinuations, that they had ſo 
far ſucceeded in their aim, waited with 
impatience two or three days in expec- 
tation of hearing that Tunley had fallen 
upon ſame method of being revenged for 
this imaginary wrong; but finding that 
either his invention was too ſhallow, or 
his inclination too languid, to gratify 
their defire of his own accord, they de- 
termined to bring the affair to ſuch a 
crifis, that he ſhould not be able to with - 
ſtand the opportunity of executing his 
vengeance, With this view, they one 
evening hired a boy to run to Mr. 
Pickle's houſe, and tell the curate, that 
Mrs. Tunley being taken ſuddenly ill, 
her huſband deſired he would come im- 
mediately and pray with her. Mean- 
while, they had taken poſſeſſion of a 
room in the houſe; and Hatchway en- 
gaging the landlord in converſation, Pe- 
regrine in his return from the yard, ob- 
ſerved, as if by accident, that the parſon 
was gone into the kitchen, in order, 
vs he ſuppoſed, to catechize Tunley's 
wife. 

The publican ftarted at this intelli- 
gence, and under pretence of ſerving 
another company in ,the next room, 
went out to the barn, where arming 
himſelf with a flail, he repaired to a 
lane threugh which the curate was un- 
der a neceſſity of paſſing in his wa 
home. There he lay in ambuſh, with 
fell intent; and when the ſuppoſed au- 
thor of his ſhame arrived, greeted him 
in the dark with ſuch a ſalutation, as 
forced him to ſtagger backward three 
paces at leaſt. If the ſecond applica- 
tion had taken effect, in all probability 
that ſpot would have been the bounda- 
ry of the parſon's mortal peregrinatiofl ; 
but, luckily for him, his antagoniſt was 
not expert in the management of his 
weapon, which by a twiſt of the thong 
that connected the legs, inſtead of pitch- 
ing upon the head of the aſtoniſhed cu - 
rate, deſcended in an oblique direction 
on his own pate, with ſuch a ſwing, 
that the ſkull actually rung like an apo- 
thecary's mortar, and ten thouſand lights 
ſeemed to dance before his eyes. Phe 
curate recollecting himſelf during the 
reſpite he obtained from this accident, 
and believing his aggreſſor to be ſome 
thief who lurked in that place for prey, 
reſolved to make a running fight, until 
he ſhould arrive within cry of his habi- 


tation, With this defign he raiſed up 


his cudgel for the defence of his head, 
and betaking himſelf to his heels, be- 
gan to roar for help with the lungs 
of a Stentor. Tunley throwing awa 

the flail, which he durſt no longer truſt 
with the execution of his revenge, pur- 
ſued the fugitive with all the ſpeed he 
could exert; and the other, either un- 
nerved by fear, or ſtumbling over a 
ſtone, was overtaken before he had run 
an hundred paces. He no ſooner felt 
the wind of the publican's fiſt that whiſt- 
led round his ears, than he fell flat 2 
the earth at full length, and the cudgel 
flew from his unclaſping hand; when 
Tunley, ſpringing like a tiger upon his 


back, rained ſuch a ſhower of blows - 


upon his carcaſe, that he imagined him 
ſelf under the diſcipline of ten pair of 
fiſts at leaſt; yet the imaginary cuckold 
not ſatisfied with annoying the -prie 
m this manner, laid hold on one of his 
ears with his teeth,- and bit ſo unmer- 
cifully, that the curat- was found almoſt 
entranced with pain by two labourers, 
at whoſe approach the affailant retreated 
unperceived. 

he lieutenant had poſted himſelf at 
the window, in order to ſee the landlord at 
his firſt return; and no ſooner perceived 
him enter the yard, than he called him 


into the apartment, impatient to learn 


the effects of their ſtratagem. Tunley 
obeyed the ſummons, and appeared be- 
fore his gueſts in all the violence of rage, 
diſorder, and fatigue: his noſtrils were 
dilated more than one-half beyond their 
natural capacity, his eyes rolled, his 
teeth chattered, he ſnored in breathi 

as if he had been oppreſſed by the night- 
mare, and ftreams of ſweat flowed down 
each ſide of his forehead. 

Peregrine affecting to ſtart at the ap- 
proach of ſuch an uncouth figure, aſked 
if he had been wreſtling wich a ſpiritz 
upon which he anſwered with great ve- 
hemence, Spirit! No, no, maſter, I 
© have had a roll and tumble with 
the fleſh.—A dog! I'll teach him to 
come a caterwauling about my doors !* 


Gueſſing from this reply, that his aim 


was accompliſhed, and curious to know 
the particulars of the rencounter, Well, 
* then,' ſaith the youth, I hope you 
© have prevailed againſt the fleſh, Tun- 
© ley?'—— Ves, yes, anſwered the pub- 
lican, I have cooled his capiſſens, as 


the "apivg is: I have played ſuch a 


© tune about his ears, that Ill be 1 
n 
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© he ſhan't long for muſick this month. 
A goatiſh, ram-faced raſcal! Why, 
© he's a perfect pariſh bull, as I hope 
« to live.” 

Hatchway obſerving that he ſeemed 
to have made a ſtout battle, deſired he 
would fit down and recover wind; and 
after he had ſwallowed a brace of bum- 
pers, his vanity prompted him to expa- 
tiate upon his own exploit in ſuch a 
manner, that tbe cond tes, without 
ſeeming to know the curate was his an- 
— became acquainted with every 
circumſtance of the ambuſcade. 

Tunley had ſcarce got the better of 
his agitation, when his wife entering 
the room, told them by way of news, 
that ſome waggiſh body had ſent Mr. 
Sack but the curate to pray with her. 
This name inflamed the huſband's cho- 
ler anew, and forgetting all his com- 
plaiſance for his ſpouſe, be replied with 
a rancorous grin, * Add rabbit hum! I 
doubt not but you found his admoni- 
© tions deadly comfortable! The land- 
lady looking at her vaſſal with a ſo- 
vereign aſpect, * What crotchets, ſaid 
ſhe, © have you got in your fool's head, 
© I trow? I know no buſineſs you have 
to fit here like a gentleman with your 
© arms a-kimbo, when there's another 
© company in the houſe to be ſerved.” 
The tubmiſſive huſband took the hint, 
and, without farther expoſtulation, 
ſneaked out of the room. 

Next day it was reported, that Mr. 
Sack but had been way-laid, and almoſt 
murdered by robbers, and an advertiſe- 
ment was paſted upon the church-door, 
offering a reward. to. any perſon that 
ſhould diſcover the aſſaſſin; but he reap- 
ed no latisfattion from this expedient, 
and was confined to his chamber a 
whole fortnight by the bruiſes he had 
received, 


CHAP, XXX. 


MR.SACKBUT AND HIS PUPIL CON- 
SPIRE AGAINST PEREGRINE, WHO 
BEING APPRIZED OF THEIR DE- 
SIGN 3Y HIS SISTER, TAKES MEA- 
SURES FOR COUNTERWORKING 
' THEIR SCHEME, WHICH is EXE- 
CUTED BY MISTAKE UPON MR. 
GAUNTLET. THIS YOUNG 801 
DIER MEETS WITH A CORDIAL 
RECEPTION FROM THE, COMMO»+ 


DORE, WHO GENEROUSLY . 
COYS HIM INTO HIS OWN in- 
TEREST. 


HEN he confidered the cireum- 
ſtances of the ambuſcade, he 
could not perſuade himſelf that he had 
been aſſaulted by a common thief, be- 
cauſe it was not to be ſuppoſed that a 
robber would have amuſed h1mſeif in 
pummelling rather than in rifling his 
prey; he therefore aſcribed his mis for- 
tune to the ſecret enmity of ſome perſon 
who had a deſign his life; and 
upon mature deliberation, fixed his fu- 
ſpicion upon Peregrine, who was the only 
man on earth from whom he thought 
he deſerved ſuch treatment. He com- 
municated his conjecture to his pupil, 
who readily adopted his opinion, and 
adviſed him ſtrenuouſly to revenge the 
wrong by a like contrivance, without 
ſeeking to make a narrower inquiry, leſt 
his enemy ſhould be thereby put upon 
his guard. | . 
This propoſal being reliſhed, they in 
concert revolved the means of retorting 
the ambuſh with intereſt, and actually 
laid ſuch a villainous plan for attacking 
our hero in the dark, that, had it been 
executed according to their intention, 
the young gentleman's ſcheme of tra- 
velling would have been effectually 
marred. But their machinations were 
overheard by Miſs Pickle, who was now 
in the ſeventeenth year of her age, and, 
in ſpite of the prejudice of education, 
entertained in fecret a moſt ſiſterly af- 
fection for her brother Perry, though 
ſhe had never ſpoke to him, and was de- 
terred by the . precepts, vigilance, and 
menaces of her mother, from attempting 
any means of meeting him in private. 
She was not, however, inſenſible to his 
praiſe, -which was loudly ſounded forth 
in the neighbourhood, and never failed 
of going to church, and every other 
place where ſhe thought ſhe might have 
an opportunity of ſeeing this amiable 
brother. With theſe ſentiments it can- 
not be ſuppoſed that ſhe would hear the 
conſpiracy without emotion. She was 
ſhocked at the treacherous . of 
Gam, and ſhuddered at the proſpect of 
the danger to which Peregrine would be 
expoſed from their malice. She durſt 
not communicate this plot to her mo- 
ther, becauſe the was afraid that lady's 
unaccountable averhon for her r 
w 
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would hinder her from interpoſing in his 
behalf, and conſequent]y render her a 
ſort of accomplice in the guilt of his 
aſlaſſins. She therefore hind to warn 
Peregrine of the conſpiracy, an account 
of which ſhe tranfmitted to him in an 
affectionate letter, by means of a young 
gentleman in that neighbourhood, who 
made his addreſſes to her at that time, 
and who, at her requeſt, offered his ſcr- 
vice to our hero, in defeating the pro- 
jets of his adverſaries. | 

Peregrine was ſtartled when he read 
the particulars of their ſcheme ; which 
was no other than an intention to ſally 
upon him when he ſhould be altogether 
wnprovided againſt ſuch an attack, cut 
off his ears, and otherwiſe mutilate him, 
in ſuch a manner that he ſhould have 
no cauſe to be vain of his perſon for the 
future. | 

Incenſed as he was againſt the brutal 
diſpoſition of his own father's ſon, he 
could not help being moved at the inte- 
grity and tenderneſs of his filter, of 
whoſe inclinations towards him he had 
been hitherto kept in ignorance. He 
thanked the gentleman for his honour- 
able dealing, and expreſſed a deſire of 
being better acquainted with his virtues; 
told him, that now he was cautioned, 
he hoped there wonld be no necellity tor 
giving him any farther trouble, and 
wrote by him a letter of acknowledg- 


ment to his ſiſter, for whom he expreſſed 


the utmoſt love and regard, beſceching 
her to favour him with an interview be- 


fore his departure, that he might in- 


dalge his fraternal fondneſs, and be 
dleſſed with the company and counte- 
nance of one at leaſt belonging to his 
own family. 

Having imparted this diſcovery to his 
friend Hatchway, they came to a reſolu- 
tion of countermining the plan of their 
enemies. As they Aid not chuſe to ex- 
poſe themſelves to the inſinuations of 
llander, which would have exerted itielf 
at their expence, had they, even in de. 
tending themſelves, employed any barſh 
means of retaliation, they invented a 
method of diſappointing and diſgracing 
their foes, and immediately ſet Pipes at 
work to forward the preparations. 

Mits Pickle having deſcribed the {pot 
which the aſſaſſins had pitched upon for 
the ſcene of their vengeance; our trium- 


virate intended to have placed a centinel . 


among the corn, who ſhould come and 
give them intelligence when the ambul- 
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cade was laid; and in conſequence. of 
that information, they would ſteal ſoftly 
towards the place, attended by three or 
four of the dumeſticks, and draw a large 
net over the conſpirators, ho being en- 
tangled in the torl, ſhould be diſarmed, 
fettered; heartily ſcourged, and ſuſpend- 
ed between two trees in the ſnare; as a 
ſpectacle to all paſſengers that ſhould 
chance to travel that way. a 

The plan being thus digeſted, and the 
commodore made acquainted with the 
whole affair, the (py was ſent upon duty, 
and every body within doors prepared 
to go forth upon the firſt notice. One 
whole evening did they ſpend in the 
moſt impatient expectation; but on the 
ſecond the ſcout crept into the garriſon, 
and aſſured them, that he had perceived 
three men ſkulking behind the hedge, 
on the road that to the publick- 
houſe from which Peregrine and the 
heutenant uſed every night to return 
about that hour. Upon this intelli- 
gence, the confederates ſet out imme- 
diately with all their implements. Ap- 
— the ſcene with as little noiſe 
as poſſible, they heard the ſound of 
blows; and though the night was dark, 
perceived a fort of tumultuous con+ 
flict on the very ſpot which, the con- 
ſpirators had poſſeſſed. Surprized at 
this occurrence, the meaning of which 
he could not c6mpreheud, Peregrine 
ordered his myrmidons to halt and re-, 
connoitre; and immediately his ears 
were ſaluted with an exclamation of, 
* You ſhan't ſcape me, raſcal!' The 
voice being quite familiar to him, he all 
at once divined the cauſe of that can» 
fuſion ' which they Rad obſerved; and 
running up to the aſſiſtance of the ex- 
claimer, found a fellow on his knees, 
bhegging his life of Mr. Gauntlet, who 
ſtood over him with a naked hanger ia 
his hand. 

Pickle inftantly made himſelf known 
to his friend; who told him, that having 
left his horſe at Tunley's, he was in 
his way to the garriſon ſet upon by three 
ruffians, one of whom, being the very 
individual perſon now in his power, had 
come behind him, and (truck with a 
bludgeon at his head, which, however, 
he miſled, and the inſtrument deſcend- 
ed on his left ſhoulder; that upon 
drawing his hanger, and laying about 
him in the dark, the other two fled, 
leaving their companion, whom he had 
diſabled, in the lurch. 

M Pere- 
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Peregrine congratulated him upon his 
ſafety, and having ordered Pipes to ſe- 
cure the priſoner, conducted Mr. Gaunt- 
let to the garriſon, where he met with a 
very hearty reception from the commo- 
dore, to als he was introduced as his 
nephew's intimate friend; not but that, 
in all likelihood, he would have abated 
ſomewhat of his hoſpitality, had he 
known that he was the brother of Perry's 
miſtreſs ; but her name the old gentle- 
man had never thought of aſking, when 
he enquired into the particulars of his 
godſonꝰd amour. 

The captive heing examined, in pre- 
ſence of Trunnion and all his adherents, 
touching the ambuſcade, owned, that 
being in the ſervice of Gam Pickle, he 
had been prevailed upon by the ſolici- 
tations of his maſter and the curate, to 
accompany them in their expedition, 
and undertake the which he had 
acted againſt the r, whom he 
and his employers miſtook. for Pere- 
grine. In conſideration of this frank 
acknowledgment, and a ſevere wound 
he had received in his right-arm, they 
reſolved to inflift no other puniſhment 
on this malefa&or, than to detain him 
all night in the garriſon, and next 
morning carry him before a juſtice of 
the peace, to whom he repeated all that 
he faid over-night, and with his 
own hand ſubſcribed his confeſſion, 
copies of which were handed about the 
neighbourhood, to the unſpeakable con- 
tyſion and diſgrace of the curate and his 
promiſing pupil. 

Mearahil e, Trunnion treated the 
you ſoldier with OD works of 

, bein eſſed in his favour 
by this — 1 ney which he had fo gal- 
lantly atchieved, as well as by the en- 
comiums that Peregrine beſtowed _ 
his valour and generoſity. He liked 
his countenance, which was bold and 
hardy; admired his Herculean limbs; 
and delighted in aſking queſtions con- 
cerning the ſervice he had ſeen. 

The day after his arrival, while the 
converſation turned on this laſt ſubject, 
the commodore, taking the pipe out of 
His mouth, © I'll tell you what, bro- 
ther, ſaid he, © five and forty years 
© ago, when I was third lieutenant of 
© the Warwick man of war, there was 
© a very ſtout young fellow on board, 
's a ſubaltern officer of marines; his 
£ name was not unlike your own, d'ye 
© ſee! being Guntlet, with a G. I re- 


eulogium, which was no ſooner 
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member he and I could not abide one 

another at firſt, becauſe, d'ye fee, I 

was a ſailor and he a land- man, till 

we fell in with a Frenchman, whom 
we engaged for eight glaſſes, and at 
length boarded and took. I was the 
firſt man that ſtood on the enemy's 
deck, and ſhould have come ſcurvily 
off, d'ye ſee, if Guntlet had not 
jumped to my aſſiſtance; but we ſoon 
cleared ſhip, and drove them to cloſe 
quarters, fo that they were obliged to 
| ſtrike; and from that day Guntlet 
and I were ſworn brothers as long as 
he remained on board. He was ex- 
changed into a marching regiment, 
and what became of him afterwards, 

Lord in heaven knows; but this III 

ſay of him, whether he be dead or 

alive, he feared no man that ever 

wore a head, and was, moreover, a 

very hearty meſſmate. 

The ſtranger's breaſt glowed at this 
ro- 
nounced, than he eagerly aſked, if the 
French ſhip was not the Diligence. 
The commodore replied with a ſtare, 
© The very ſame, my lad.'—* Then, 
ſaid Gauntlet, * the perſon ef whom you 
are pleaſed to make ſuch honourable 
© mention was my own father.'—* The 
devil he was?” cried Prunnion, ſhak- 
ing him by the hand; © I am rejoiced 
to ſee a ſon of Ned Guntlet in my 


© houſe,” 
introduced a thouſand 


This diſe 
queſtions, in the courſe of which the old 
ems learned the fituation of his 

riend's family ; and diſcharged innu- 
merable exccrations upon the ingrati- 
tude and injuſtice of the miniftry, which 
had failed to provide for the ſon of ſuch 
a brave ſoldier. Nor was his friendſhip 
confined to ſuch ineffectual expreſſions ; 
he that ſame evening ſignified to Pere- 
me a deſire of doing ſomething for 

is friend. This inclination was ſo 
much praiſed, encouraged, and pro- 
moted, by his godſon, and even ſup- 
ported by his counſellor Hatchway, 
that our hero was empowered to preſent 
him with a fum of money ſufficient to 
purchafe a commiſſion. 

Though nothing could be more agree- 
able to Pickle than this permiſſion, he 
was afraid that Godfrey's ſcrupulous 
diſpoſition, would hinder him from ſub- 
jecting himſelf to any ſuch obligation; 
and therefore propoſed that he ſhould be 
decoyed into his own intereſt by a * 

e 
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ed ſtory, in conſequence of which he 
would be prevailed upon to accept of 
the money, as a debt which the com- 
modore had contracted of his father at 
ſea, Trunnion made wry faces at this 
expedient, the neceſſity of which he 
could not conceive, without calling in 
queſtion the common ſenſe of Gauntlet; 
as he took it for granted, that ſuch of- 
fers as thoſe were not to be rejected on 
any conſideration whatever. Beſides, he 
could not digeſt an artifice, by which 
he himſelf. muſt own that he had lived 
ſo many years, without manifeſting the 
leaſt intention of doing juſtice to his 
creditor. All theſe objections, however, 
were removed by the zeal and rhetorick 
of Peregrine, who repreſented that it 
would be impoſſible to befriend him on 
any other terms; that his ſilence hither- 
to would be imputed to his want of 
information touching the circumſtances 
and condition of his friend ; and that 
his remembering and inſiſting upon diſ- 
charging the obligation, after ſuch an 
interval of time, when the whole affair 
was in oblivion, would be the greateſt 
compliment he could pay to his own 
honour and integrity. 

Thus perſuaded, he took an oppor- 
tunity of Gauntlet's being alone with 
him to hroach the affair; telling the 
young man, that his father had advanced 
a ſum of money for him, when they 
failed together, on account of the meſs, 
as well as to ſtop the mouth of a cla- 
morous creditor at Portſmouth ; and 
that the ſaid ſum, with intereſt, amount- 
ed to about four hundred pounds, which 
he would now, with great thankful- 
neſs, repay. 

Godfrey was amazed at this decla- 
ration; and after a conſiderable pauſe 
replied, that he had neyer heard his pa- 
rents mention any ſuch debt ; that no 
memorandum or voucher of it was found 
anong his father's papers ; and that, in 
all probability, it muſt have been diſ- 
charged long ago, although the com- 
modore, in ſuch a long courſe of time 
and hurry of occupation, might have 
forgor the repayment : he therefore de- 
frred to be excuſed from accepting, what 
in his own conſcience he believed was 
not his due; and complimented the old 

tleman upon his 
Jou juſt and honourable. 

The foldier's refuſal, which was mat - 

ter of aſtoniſhment to Trunnion, in- 


eing ſo ſerupu - 


creaſed his inclination to aſſiſt him; 
and, on ce of acquitting his own 
character, he urged his beneficence with 
ſuch obſtinacy, that Gauntlet, afraid of 
diſobliging him, was in a manner com- 
pelled to receive a draft for the mo- 
ney, for which he ſubſcribed an ample 
diſcharge, and immediately tranſmitted 
the order to his mother, whom at the 
_ time he informed of = circum- 
ances by which they had ſo unexpect- 
edly gai ned this 2 — 
Such a piece of news could not fail 
of being agreeable to Mrs. Gauntlet; 
who, by the firtt poſt, wrote a polite 
letter of acknowledgment to the com- 
modore, another to her own ſon, im- 
porting, that ſhe had already ſent the 
draft to a friend in London, with di- 
rections to depoſit it in the hands of 
a certain banker, for the purchaſe of the 
firſt enfigney to be fold ; and ſhe took 
the liberty of ſending a third to Pere- 
gine, couched in very affectionate terms, 


with a kind poſtſcript, ſigned by Mits 


Sophy and his charming Emily: 
This affair being tranſacted to the 
fatisfation of all concerned, prepara- 
tions were ſet on foot for the departure 
of our hero, on whom his uncle ſettled 
an annuity of eight hundred pounds, 


being little leſs than one half of his whole 
income. By this time indeed the old. 


gentleman could eafily afford to alien- 


ate ſuch a part of his fortune, becauſe 


he entertained little or no - company, 
kept few ſervants, was remarkably _ 
and frugal in his houſe-keeping ; Mrs. 
Trunnion being now ſome on the 
wrong fide of fifty, her infirmities be- 
pan to increaſe ; and though her pride 
ad ſuffered no diminution, her vanity 
was altogether — —— avarice. 
A Swils valet de who had 
already made the tour of Europe, was 
hired for the care of Peregrine's own 


"=_=_ Pipes, being ignorant of the 


rench language, as well as otherwiſe 
unfit for the difice of a faſhionable at- 
tendant, it was reſolved that he ſhould 
remain in garriſon ;- and hus place was 
immediately ſupplied. by a Patiſian lac - 
quey, engaged at London for that pur- 
pole. Pipes did not ſeem to reliſh this 
diſpoſition of things ; and though he 
made no verbal objections to it, looked 
remarkably four at his ſucceſſor upon 
his firſt arrival; but this ſullen fit ſeem- 
ed gradually to wear off; and long be- 
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fore his maſter's departure, he had re- 


covered his natural tranquillity and 
unconcern. ; 


CHAP, XXII. 


THE TWO YOUNG GENTLEMEN D1S- 
PLAY THEIR TALENTS FOR GAL- 
LANTRY, IN THE COURSE OF 
WHICH THEY ARE INVOLVED IN 
A LUDICROUS CIRCUMSTANCE 
OF DISTRESS, AND AFTERWARDS 
TAKE VENGEANCE ON THE AUL- 
THOR OF THEIR MISHAP. 


EAN WHILE our hero and his 
new friend, together with honeſt 
Tack Hatchway, made daily excurſions 
into the country, viſited the gentlemen 
in the neighbourhood, and frequently 
accompanied them to the chace; all three 
being exceedingly carefſed on account 
of their talents, which could accom - 
modate themielves with great facility to 
the tempers and turns of their entertain- 
ers. The heutenant was a droll in his 
way, Peregrine poſſeſſed a great fund 
of ſprightlineſs and good- humour, and 
Godfrey, among his other qualifications 
already recited, ſung a molt excellent 
ſong ; ſo that the company of this tri- 
umvirate was courted in all parties, 
whether male or female; and it the hearts 
of our young gentlemen had not been 
pre-engaged, they would have met with 
opportunities in abundance of diſplay- 
ing their addreſs in the art of love; 
not but that they gave looſe to their gat- 
lantry without much : intereſting their 
affections, and amuted themſelves with 
little intrigues, which, in the opinion 
of a man of pleaſure, do not affect his 
fidelity to the acknowledged ſovereign 
of his ſoul. 

In the midſt of theſe amuſements, 
our hero received an intimation from his 
ſiſter, that ſne ſhould be overjoyed to 
meet him next day, at five o'clock in 
ths afternoon, at the houſe of her nurſe, 
who hved in a cottage hard by her fa- 
-ther's habitation, ' ſhe being debarred 
- from all —— of ſeeing him in 

any ather place by the ſeverity of her 


mother, who ſuſpected her inclination. 
He accordingly obeyed the ſummons, 
and went at the time uppoimnted to the 
-place bf rendezvous, where he met this 
affectionate young lady; who, when he 
entered the room, tan towards him with 


all the eagerneſs of tranſport; flung her 
arms about his neck, and ſhed a flood 
of tears in his boſom, betore ſhe could 
utter one word, except a repetition of 
My dear, deax brother! He embraced 
her with I! the piety of fraternal tender- 
nes, wept over her in his turn, aſſured 
her that this was one of the happieſt 
moments of his life, and kindly thanked 
her for having reſiſted the example and 
diſobeyed the injunctions ot his mother's 
unna:tural averiion. 

He was raviſhed to find by her con- 
verſation, that ſhe poſſeſſed a great ſhare 
of ſenſibility and prudent refle&tion ; for 
ſhe lamented the infatuation of her pa- 
rents, with the moſt filial zegret, and 
expreſſed ſuch abhorrence 2 concern 
at the villainous diſpoſition of her youn- 
ger brother, as a humane ſiſter may be 
ſuppoſed to have entertained. He made 
her acquainted with all the circumſtanccs 
of his own fortune; and as he ſuppoſed 
ſhe ſpent her time very dilagreeably at 
home, among characters which mult 
be ſhockingly intereſting, profeſſed à 
deſire of removing her into ſome other 
ſphere, where ſhe could live with more 
tranquillity and ſatis faction. 

She ohjected to this propoſal, as an ex- 
pedient thatwould infallibly ſubject her to 
the implacable reſentment of her mother, 
whole favour and affection ſhe at preſent 
enjoyed but in a very inconſiderable de- 
greez and they had canvalied divers 
ichemes of correſponding tor the future, 
when the voice of Mrs. Pickle was heard 
at the deor, 

Mits Julia (that was the young lady's 
name) finding herſelt betrayed, was ſeiz- 
el with a violent agitation of fear; and 
Feregrine ſcarce had time to encourage 
her with a promile of protection, befoię 
the door of the apartment being flung 
open, this irreconcileable parent ruſhed 
in, and with a furious alpect flew di- 
rectly at her trembling daughter, when 
the len interpoling, received the firtt 
diſcharge of her fury. 

Her eye gleamed with all the rage of 
indignation, winch choaked up her ut- 
terance, and ſeemed to convulle her 
whole frame; the twiſted her left-hand 
in his hair, and with the other buffeted 
him about the face, till the blood guth- 
ed from his noftrils and mouth; while 
he defended his filter from the cruelty 
of Gam, who aſſaulted her from another 
quatter, : ſeeing his brother engaged 
This attack laſted ſcveral Mutes wit 
: | great 


t violence, till at length Peregrine 
Fading himſelf in danger of being over- 
powered, if he thould remain any 2 
on the defenſive, laid his brother on his 
back ; then he diſentangled his mother's 
hand from his own hair, and having 
puſhed her gently out of the room, bolt- 
ed the door on the inſide; finally, turn- 
ing to Gam, he threw him out at the 
window, among a parcel of hogs that 
fed under it. By this time Julia was 
almoſt quite diſtracted with terror; ſhe 
knew ſhe had offended beyond all hope 
of forgiveneſs, and from that moment 
conſidered herſelf as an exile from her 
father's houſe: in vain did her brother 
ſtrive to conlole her with freſh proteſta- 
tions of love and protection; ſhe counted 
herlelf extremely miſerable in being 
pbliged to endure the eternal reſentment 
of a parent with whom ſhe had hirherto 
lived, and dreaded the cenſure of the 
world, which from her mother's mifre- 
preſ{cntation ſhe was ſenſible would con- 
demn her unheard, That ſhe 22 
not, however, neglect any means in her 
power of averting this ſtorm, ſhe reſolv- 
ed to appeaſe, it poſſible, her mother's 
wrath with humiliation, and even appeal 
to the influence of her father, weak as 
it was, before ſhe would deſpair of be- 
ing forgiven. But the good lady [pared 
her this unneceſſary application, by tell- 
ing her through the key-hole, that ſhe 
mult never expect to come within her fa- 


ther's door again; for from that hour 


ſhe renounced her, as unworthy of her 
affection and regard, Julia weeping bit- 
terly, endeavoured to ſoften the rigour 
of the ſentence, by the molt ſubmiiitve 
and reaſonable remonſtrances; but as in 
her vindication ſhe of neceſſity eſpouſed 
her elder brother's cauſe, her endeavours, 
inſtead of ſoothing, ſerved only to ex- 
aſperate her mother to an higher pitch 
of indignation, which diſcharged itſelf 
in invectives againſt Peregrine, whom 
ſhe reviled with the epithets of a worth - 
leſs, abandoned reprobate. 

The youth hearing theſe unjuſt aſper- 
ions, trembled with reſentment through 
be limb, aſſuring the upbraider that 

e conſidered her as an object of com- 
er ; For, without all doubt, ſaid 

e, © your diabolical rancour mult be 
* ſeverely puniſhed by the thorns of your 
oven conſcience, which this very in- 
* ftant taxes you with the malice an 
* falſhood of your reproaches. As for 
my after, bleſs God that you have 
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© not beenable to infect her with your un- 
natural prejudice, which becauſe ſhe is 
© too juſt, too virtuous, too humane to 
© imbibe, you reject her as an alien to 
« your blood, and turn her out unpro- 
* vided into a barbarous world. But 
even there your vicious purpoſe ſhall 
© be defeated; that ſame Providence that 
© ſcreened me from the cruelty of your 
© hate, ſhall extend it's protection to her, 
© until I thall find it convenient to aſſert 
© by law thatright of maintenance which 
nature, it ſcems, hath beilowed upon 
© us. in vain. In the mean time, you 
© will enjoy the ſatisfaction of paying 
© an undivided attention to that darlin 
fon, whole amiable qualities have 1 
long engaged and engroſſed your love 
and ctteem.” 

This freedom of expoſtulation exalted 
his mother's ire to mere frenzy; ſhe 
curſed him with the bittereſt impreca- 
tions, and raved hke a Bedlamite at the 
door, waich ſheattempted to burſt open. 
Her efforts were ſeconded by her favon- 
rite ſon, who denounced vengeance a- 
gainlt Feregrines made furious aſſaults 
again{t the lock, which reſiſted all their 
applications, until our hero, eſpying his 
friends Gauntlet and Pipes ſtepping over 
a ſtile that ſtood about a furlong from 
he window, called them to his aſſiſtance; 
giving them to underſtand how he was 
beſieged, he defired they would keep of 
his mother, that he might the more ea- 
fily ſecure his filter Julia's retreat. The 
young ſoldier entered accordingly, and 
poſting himſelf between Mrs. Pickle and 
the door, gave the ſignal to his friend, 
who —_ up his ſiſter in his arms, car- 
ried her ſate without the clutches of this 
ſhe-dragon, while Pipes with his cudgel 
kept young matter at bay. . 

The mother being thus deprived o 
her prey, ſprung upon Gauntlet like a 
lioneſs robbed of her whelps ; and he 
mult have ſuffered ſorely in the fleſh, 
had he not prevented her miſchievous 
intent by ſeizing both her wriſts, and 
ſo keeping her at due diſtance. In at- 
tempting to diſengage herſelf from his 
graſp, ſhe ſtruggled with ſuch exertion, 
and ſuffered ſuch agony of paſſion at the 
ſame time, that ſhe actually fell into a 
ſevere fit, during which ſhe was put te 
bed, and the confederates retired with- 


out farther moleſtation. 


In the mean time, Peregrine was not 

a little perplexed about the diſpoſal of 
his filter whom he had reſcued. He 
| could 
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could not endure the thoughts of ſad- 
dling the commodore with a new ex- 
pence; and he was afraid of undertak - 
ing the charge of Julia, without his be- 
nefactor's advice and direction: for the 
eſent, however, he carried her to the 
le of a gentleman in the neighbour- 
hood, whaſe lady was her godmother, 
where ſhe was received with great ten- 
derneſs and condolance ; and he purpoſ- 
ed to inquire for ſome creditable houſe, 
where ſhe might be genteelly boarded in 
his abſence, reſolving to maintain her 
from the ſavings of his oven allowance, 


Which he thought might very well bear 


ſuch deduction. But this intention was 
fruſtrated by the publication of the whole 
aftair, which was divulged next day, and 
foon rcache! the ears ot Trunnion, who 
chid his godion for having concealed the 
adventure; and, with the approbation 
of his wife, ordered him to bring Julia 
forthwith to the garriſon. The young 
gentleman, with tears of gratitude in his 
eyes, explained his defigr of maintaining 
her at his own expence, and earneſtly 
begged that he might not be deprived of 
that ſatisfaction. But his uncle was deaf 
to all his intreaties, aud whited upon her 
living in the garriſon, thaugh for no 
other reaſon thau that of being company 
to her aunt; who, he obſerved, was lolt 
tor want of converſation. | 
Juha was accordingly brought home, 
and ſettled under the tuition of Mrs. 
Trunnion; who, whatever face ſhe might 
put on the matter, could have diſpenſed 
with the ſociety of her niece : though ſhe 
was not without hope of gratifying her 
pique to Mrs. Pickle, by the intelligence 
the would receive from the daughter of 
that lady's ceconomy and domeſtick be- 
haviour. The mother herielf ſeemed 
conſcious of this advantage which her 
iſter-in-law had now gained over her; 
being as much chagrined at the news of 
Julia's xeception in the garriton, as if 
the had heard of her own huſband's 
death. She cven tortured her invention 
to propagate calumntes againſt the re- 
utation of her own daughter, whom 
he {landered in all companies; ſhe ex- 
claimed againſt the commodore as an old 
ruffian who ſpirited up a rebellion among 
her children; and imputed the hoſpita- 
lity of his wife, in countenancing them, 
to nothing elſe but her inveterate oy 
10 their mother, whom they had diſ- 
obliged. She now inſiſted, in the moſt 
peremptory terms, upon her huſband's 


renouncing all commerce with the old 
lad of the caſtle and his adherents ; and 
Mr. Gamaliel having by this time con- 
tracted other friendſhips, readily ſub · 
mitted to her will; nay, even refuſed to 
communicate with the commodore one 
night, when they happened to meet by 
accident at the publick houſe. 


CHAP. XXXII. 


THE COMMODORE SENDS A CHAL- 
LENGE TO GAMALIEL, AND 158 
IMPOSED UPON BY A WAGGISH 
INVENTION OF THE LIEUTE- 
N ANT, PEREGRINE, AND GAUNT = 
LET. 


8 Hm affront Trunnion could by 
no means digeſt : he adviſed with 
the licutenant upon the ſubject; and the 
reſult of their conſuitation was a defi- 
ance which the old commander ſent to 
Pickle, demanding that he would meet 
him at ſuch a place on horſeback with a 
brace of piſtols, and give ſatisfaction for 
the flight he had upon him. 

Nuthing could have afforded more 
pleaſure to Jack, than the acceptance of 
this challenge, which he delivered ver- 
bally to Mr. Gamaliel, who was called 
out from the club at Tunley's for that 
EN The nature of this meſſage 

ad an inſtantaneous effect upon the 
conſtitution of the pacifick Pickle, whoſe 
bowels yearned with apprehenfion, and 
underwent ſuch violent agitation on the 
ſpot, that one would have thought the 
operation proceeded from fome ſevere 
joke of the apothecary which he had 
ſwallowed in his beer. 

The meſſenger deſpairing of a ſatis- 
factory anſwer, left him in this woeful 
condition; and being loth to loſe any 
opportunity of raiſing the laugh againft 
the commodore, went immediately and 
communicated the whole affair to the 
young gentlemen, intreating them, for 
the love of God, to concert ſome means 
of bringing old Hannibal into the field. 
The two Fiends reliſhed the propoſal, 
and after ſome deliberation, it was re- 
ſolved that Hatchway ſhould tell Trun- 
nion his invitation was accepted by Ga- 
maliel, who would mect him at the place 
appointed, with his ſecond, to morrow 
in the twilight, becauſe if either ſhould 
fall, the other would bs ne 2 
chan eſcaping in the dark ; that 

_ Godfrey 
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accident, 
diſdain, faying, * What! doſt think 
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Godfrey ſhould perſonate old Pickle's 
friend, and Peregrine repreſent his own 
father, while the heutenant ſhould take 
care in loading the piſtols to Keep out 
the ſhot, ſo that no damage might be 
done in the rencounter. 

Theſe circumſtances: being adjuſted, 
the lieutenant returned to his principal 
with a moſt thundering reply from his 
antagoniſt, whoſe courageous behaviour, 
though it could not intimidate, did not 
fail to aſtoniſh the commodore, who 


_ aſcribed it to the ſpirit of his wife, 


which had inſpired him. Trunnion that 
inſtant defired his counſellor to prepare 
his cartridge-box, and order the quieteſt 
korſe in the ſtable to be kept ready ſad- 
dled for the occaſion; his eye ſeemed 
to lighten with alacrity and pleaſure at 
the proſpeR of ſmelling gunpowder once 
more before his death; and when Jack 
adviſed him to make his will, in caſe of 
rejected his counſel with 


that Hawſer Trunnion, who has ſtood 


the fire of ſo many floating batteries, 


* runs any riſk from the louſy pops of 
* a land-man? Thou ſhalt ſee! thou 
© ſhalt ſee how I'll make him lower 
his top-ſails. Next day, whe. 
and the ſoldier provided themſelves 
with horſes at the publick - houſe, 
from whence, at the deſtined hour, 
they rode to the field of battle, each of 
them being "muffled in a great-coat, 
which, with the dimneſs of the light, 
effectually ſhiclded them from the know- 
le:ige of the one · eyed commander, who 
having taken horſe, on pretence of en - 
joying the freſh air, ſoon appeared with 
Hatchway in his rear. When 
came within fight of each. other, the 
ſeconds advanced, in order to divide the 
ound, and regulate the meaſures of 
the combat; when it was determined by 
mutual conlent, that two piſtols ſhould 
be diſcharged on each fide, and that if 
neither ſhould prove deciſive, recourſe 
muſt be had to the broad-ſwords, in 
order to aſcertain the victory. © Theſe 
articles being ſettled, the opponents rode 
forward to their reſpective ſtations, when 


Peregrine cocking his piſtol, and pre- 
ſenting, counterfeited his father's voice, 


bidding Trunnion take care of his re- 
maining eye. The commodore took 
his advice, being unwilling to hazard 
his day-light, and very deliberately op- 
poſed the patched fide of his face to the 
muzzle of his autagoniſt's piece, de- 


firing him to do his duty without far- 
ther jaw. The young man accordingly 
fired, and the diſtance being ſmall, the 
wad of his piſtol took place with a ſmart 
ſtroke on ' the forehead of Trunnion, 
who mittaking it for a ball, which he 
thought was lodged in his brain, ſpurred 
up his ſteed in a ſtate of deſperation to- 
wards his antagoniſt, and holding his 
piece within two yards of his body, let 
it off, without any regard to the laws of 
battle. Surprized and enraged to ſee it 
bad made no impreſſion, he hallooed in 
a terrible tone, * O, damn ye! you have 
got your netting ſtuffed, I ſee!* and 
advancing, diſcharged his ſecond piſtol 
ſo near his godfon's head, that had he 
not been defended by his great coat, 
the powder muſt have ſcorched his face. 
Having thus thrown away his fire, he 
remained ' at the mercy of Peregrine, 
who clapping the piece ' had in reſerve 
to his head, commanded him to beg his 
life, and aſk pardon for his preſump- 
tion. The commodore made no re- 
ply to this imperious injunction, but 
dropping his piſtol, and unſneathing bis 
broad ſword in an inſtant, attacked our 
hero with ſuch incredible agility, that 
if he had not made ſhift to ward off the 
ſtroke with his piece, the adventure, in 
all likelihood, would have turned out 
a very tragical joke, Peregrine finding 
CT 5 in vain for 2 — think of 
wing his weapon, or nding on 
the defenſive againſt this — 
greſſor, very fairly clapped ſpurs to his 
nag, and fooght his ſafety in flight. 
Trunnien purſued him with infinite 
eagerneſs, and his ſteed being the better 
of the two, would have overtaken the 
tugitive to his peril, had he not been 
untortunately encountered by the 3 
of a tree, that happened to ſtand on his 
blind-fide, and incommoded him fo 
much, that he was fain to quit his 
ſword; and lay hold on the mane, in 
order to maintain his ſeat. Perry, per- 
ceiving his diſaſter, wheeled about, and 
now finding leilure to produce his wea- 
n, returned upon his diſarmed foe, 
randiſhing his Ferrara, threatening to 
make him ſhorter by the head, if he 
would not immediately crave quarter, 
and yield. There was nothing farther 
from the intention of the old gentleman 
than ſuch ſubmiſſion, which he flatly 
refuſed to pay; alledging, that he had 
already compelled his enemy to clap on 
all his fails, aud that his own preſent 
misfortune 
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misfortune was owirig to accident; all 


one as if a thip ſhould be attacked, after 
ſhe had been obliged to heave her guns 
averboard in a ftorm. 

Before Peregrine had time to anſwer 
this remonſtrance, the lieutenant inter- 

ſed, and taking cognizance of the 
caſe, eſtabliſhed a truce, until he and 
the other ſecond ſhould diſcuſs and de- 
cide upon the merits of the cauſe. They 
accordingly retired to a ſmall diſtance, 
and after having conferred a few mi- 
nutes, Hatchway returned, and pro- 
nounced the commodore vanquiſhed by 
the chance of war. | 

Never was rage more tranſported than 
that which took poſſeſſion of old Han- 
nibal, when he heard the ſentence: it 
was ſome time before he could utter 
aught, except the reproachful expreſſion, 
Lou lye! which he repeated more than 
twenty times, in a ſort of delirious in- 
ſenſibility. When he recovered the far- 
ther uſe of his ſpeech, he abuſed the ar- 
bitrators with ſuch bitter invectives, 
renouncing their ſentence, and appeal- 
ing to another trial, that the confede- 
rates began to repent of having carried 
the joke ſo far; and Peregrine, in order 
to appeaſe his choler, owned himſelf 
overcome. | 

This acknowledgment calmed the tu- 
mult of his wrath, though he could not 
for ſome days forgive the lieutenant; 
and the two young gentlemen rode back 
to Tunley's; while Hatchway, taking 
the commodore's horſe by the bridle, re- 
conducted him to his manſion, growl- 
ing all the way to Jack for his unjuſt 
and unfriendly decree; though he could 
not help obſerving, as how he had made 
his words good, in making his adver- 
ſary ſtrike his top-ſails: * And yet, 
ſaid he, © before God! I think the fel- 
« low's head is made of a wool- pack; 
for my ſhot rebounded from his face 
like a wad of ſpun-yarn from the walls 
of a ſhip. But if ſo be that ſon of a 
bitch of a tree hadn't come athwart 
my weather-bow, d'ye ſee! I'll be 
damned if I had'nt ſnapt his main- 
« yard in the ſlings, and mayhap let 
© out his bulge- water into the bargain." 
He ſeemed particularly vain of tlus ex- 
ploit, which dwelt upon his imagina- 
tion, and was cheriſhed as the child of 
his old age; for though he could not 
with decency rehearſe it to the voung 
men and his wife at ſupper, he gave 
flucewd hints of his own manhood, even 


a „ „ 


at theſe years, and atteſted Hatchway at 
a voucher for his mettle; while the tri- 
umvirate, diverted. by his vanity, enjoy- 
ed in ſecret the ſueceſs of their impoit« 
tron . 


CH AP. xxxIII. 


PEREGRINE TAKES LEAVE OF His 
AUNT AND SISTER; SETS OUT 
FROM THE GARRISON; PARTS 
WITH HIS UNCLE AND HATCH- 
WAY ON THE ROAD; AND, WITH 
HIS GOVERNOR, ARRIVES IN 
SAFETY AT DOVER. 


HIS, however, was the laſt effort 

of invention which they practiſed 
upon him; and every thing being now 
prepared for the departure of his godſon, 
that hopeful youth in two days took- 
leave „ all his friends in the neigh- 
bourhood. He was cloſeted two whole 
hours with his aunt, who enriched him 
with many pious advices ; recapitulated' 
all the benefits which, through her 
means, had been conferred upon him 
ſince his infancy; cautioned him againſt 
the temptations of lewd women, who 
bring many a man to a morſel of bread z 
laid ſtrict injunctions upon him to live 
in the fear of the Lord and the true 
proteſtant faith; to efchew quarrels and 
contention; to treat Mr. Jolter with re- 
verence- and regard; and, above all 
things, to abſtain from the beaſtly fin of 
drunkenneſs, which expoſed a man to 
the ſcorn and contempt of his fellow- 
creatures, and by diveſting him of rea- 
ſon and reflection, renders him fit tor all 
mapner of vice and debauchery. She 
recommended to him œconomy and the 
care of his health; bade him remember 
the honour of his family; and in all the 
circumſtances of his behaviour, affured 
him, that he might always depend up- 
on the friendſhip and generoſity of t 
commodore. Finally, preſenting him 
with her own picture ſet in gold, and a 
hundred guineas from her privy purſe, 
ſhe embraced him affectionately, and 
wiſhed him all manner of happineſs and 
proſperity. 

Being thus kindly diſmiſſed by Mrs. 
Trurnion, he locked himſelf up with 
his ſiſter Julia, whom he admonithed to 
cultivate her aunt with the moſt com- 
plaiſant and reſpectful attention, with - 
out ſtooping to any circumſtance of ſub- 

miſſion 
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miſfion that ſhe ſhould jud 
of her practice; he proteſted that his 
chief ſtudy ſhould be to make her a- 
mends for the privilege ſhe had forfeited 
by her affection for him; intreated her 
to enter into no engagement without his 
knowledge and approbation ; put into 
her hand the purſe which he had receiv- 
ed from his aunt, to defray her pocket 
expences in his abſence; and parted from 
her, not without tears, after ſhe had 
for ſome minutes hung about his neck, 
kiſſing him and weeping in the moſt pa- 
thetick filence. 

Having performed theſe duties of af- 
fection and conſanguinity over night, 
he went to bed, and was, by his own 
direction, called at four o'clock in the 
morning, when he found the poft- 


chaiſe; coach, and riding-horſes, ready 


at the gate, his friends Gauntlet and 
Hatchway on foot, the commodore him- 
ſelf almoſt dreſſed, and ſervant in 
the garriſon aſſembled in yard, to 
wiſh him a good journey. Our hero 
ſhook each of theſe humble (friends by 
the hand, tipping them at the fame time 
with marks of his bounty ; and was 
very much ſurprized when he could not 
perceive his old attendant Pipes among 
the number. When he expreſſed his 
wonder at this diſreſpectful omiſſion of 
Fom, ſome of thoſe preſent ran to his 
chamber, in order to give him a call, 
but his hammock and room were both 
deſerted, and they ſoon returned with 
an account of his having eloped. Pe- 
regrine was diſturbed at this informa- 
tion, believing that the fellow had ta- 
ken ſome deſperate courfe in conſe- 
quence of his —— diſmiſſed from his 
ſervice, and began to wiſh that he had 
inalged his inclination, by retaining 
him till about his perſon. However, 
as there was now no other remedy, he 
recommended him ftrenuoufly to the 
particular favour aud diſtinction of his 
uncle and Hatehway, in caſe he ſhould 
appear again; and as he went out of 
the gate, was ſaluted with three cheers 
all the domefticks in the family. 

he commodore, Gauntlet, lieutenant, 
Peregrme, and Jjolter, went into the 
coach together, that they might enjoy 
each other's converfation as much as 
poſfible, refolving to breakfaſt at an 
ini upon the road, where Trunnion 
and Hatchway intended to bid our ad- 


yenturer farewel. The yalet de chambre 


unworthy 
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got into the poſt-chaiſe, the French 
lacquey rode one horſe and led another, 
one of the valets of the garriſon mount- 
ed at the bick of the coach; and thus 
the cavalcade ſet out on the road to Do- 
ver. As the commodore could not 
bear the fatigue of jolting, they travel- 
led at an eaſy pace during the firſt 
ſtage; ſo that the old gentleman had an 
opportunity of communicating his ex- 
hortations to his godſon, with regard 
to his conduct abroad; he adviſed him, 
now that he was going into forei 
parts, to be upon his guard againſt the 
fair weather of the French politeſſe, 
which was no more to be truſted than a 
whirlpool at ſea. He obſerved that ma- 
ny young. men had gone to Paris with 
good cargoes of ſenſe, and returned 
with a great deal of canvas, and no 
ballaſt at all; whereby they became 
crank all the days of their Moy and 
ſometimes carried their keels aboye wa- 
ter. He defired Mr. Jolter to keep his 
pupil out of the clutches of thoſe 
ſharking prieſts who lie in wait to make 
converts of all young ſtrangers, and in 
a particular manner cautioned the youth 
againſt carnal converſation with the 
Parifian dames, who, he underſtood, 
were no better than gaudy fire- ſhips 
ready primed with death and deſtruc- 
tion. 3 

Peregrine lifencd with great reſpect, 
thanking him for his Kind admonitions, 
which he faithfully promiſed to obſerve. 
They halted and breakfafed at the end 
of the ſtage, where Jolter provided 
himſelf with a horſe, and the commo- 
dore ſettled the method of correſponding 
with his nephew. The minute of part- 
ing being arrived, the old commander 
wrung his godſon by the hand, ſaying, ' 
* I wiſh thee a proſperous voyage and 
good cheer, my lad! my timbers ars 
now A little crazy, d' ye ſee; and God 
© knows if I wall keep afloat till ſuch 
© time as I ſee thee again; but how» 
© ſomever, hap what will, thou wilt 
© find thyſelf in a condition to keep in 
© the line with the beſt of thy fellows.” 
He then reminded Gauntlet of his pro- 
miſe to call at the garriſon in his return 
from Dover, and impai ted ſomething in 
a whiſper to the governor, while Jack 
Hatchway, unable to ſpeak, pulled his 
hat over his eyes, and ſqueezing Pere- 
grine by the hand, gave him an iron 
piſtol of curious workmanſhip, as a 
memorial 
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memorial of his friendſhip. Our 
youth, who was not unmoved on this 
occaſion, received the pledge, which he 
acknowledged with the preſent of a ſil- 
ver tobacco- box, bought for that pur- 
poſe; and the two lads of the caſtle 
getting into the coach, were driven 
home wards in a ſtate of ſilent dejection. 

Godfrey and Peregrine ſeated them- 
ſelves in the poſt-chaiſe, and Jolter, the 
valet de chambre, and lacquey, beftrid- 
ing their beaſts, they proceeded for the 
place of their deſtination, at which 
they arrived in ſafety that ſame night, 
and beſpoke a paſſage in the packet-boat 
which was to fail next day. 


CH AP. XXXIV. 


HE ADJUSTS THE METHOD OF 
HIS CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
GAUNTLET; MEETS BY ACCI- 
DENT WITH AN ITALIAN CHAR- 
LATAN AND A CERTAIN APO- 
THECARY, WHO PROVES TO 
BE A NOTED CHARACTER, 


1 E the two friends adjuſted 
the articles of their future corre- 
ſpondence, and Peregrine having writ- 
ten a letter to his miſtreſs, wherein he 
renewed his former vows of eternal fi- 
delity, it was entruſted to the care of 
her brother, white Mr. Jolter, at the 
deſire of his pupil, provided an elegant 
ſupper, and ſome excellent Burgundy, 
that they might ſpend this eve of his 
departure with the greater enjoyment. 
Things being thus ditpoſed, and a 
ſervant employed in laying the cloth, 
their ears were of a ſudden invaded by 
a ſtrange tumultuous noiſe in the next 
room, occaſioned by the overthrow of 
tables, chairs, and glafles, with odd 
unintelligible exclamations in_ broken 
French, and a jargon of threats in the 
Welch qialect. Our young gentleman 
ran immediately into the apartment from 
whence this clamour ſeemed to proceed, 
and found a thin, meagre, ſwarthy ſi- 
gure, gaſping in all the agony of fear, 
under the hands of a ſquat, thick, hard- 
featured man, who collared him with 
great demonſtrations of wrath, ſaying, 
© If you was as mighty a magician as 
4 Owen Glendower, or the witch of 
© Entor, look you, ay, or as Paul Beor 


© himſelf, I will meke pold, by the al- 
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ſiſtance of Got, and in his majeſty's 
naam, to ſeize, and ſecure, and con- 
fine, and confront you, until ſuch 
time as you ſuffer, and endure, and 
undergo, the pains and penalties of 
the law, for your diabolical practices. 
© —Shentlements,' added he, turning to 
our adventurers, I take you to witneſs 
* that I proteſt, and aſſert, and avow, 
* that this perſon is as P'S a Necroman « 
© cer as you would deſire to behold; 
© and I ſupplicate, and beſeeeh, and in- 
* treat of you, that he may be prought 
« pefore his petters, and compelled to 
© give an account of his compact and 
commerce with the imps of darkneſs, 
© look you; for as I am a chriſtian 
* ſoul, and hope for joyful reſurrection, 
© I have this pleſſed evening ſeen him 
perform ſuch things as could not be 
done without the aid, and inſtruction, 
© and connivance, of the tevil.“ / 
Gauntlet ſeemed to enter into the ſen- 
timents of this Welch reformer, and 
actually laid hold on the delinquent's 
ſhoulder, crying, Damn the raſcal! 
* Ill lay any wager that he's a Jeſuit ; 
© for none of his order travel without a 
familiar.“ But Peregrine, who looked 
upon the affair in another point of view, 
interpoſed in behalf of the ſtranger, 
whom he freed from his aggreſſors, ob- 
ſerving that there was no occaſion to 
uſe violence; and aſked in French what 
he had done to incur the cenſure of 
the informer. The poor foreigner, more 
dead than alive, anſwered, that he was 
an Italian charlatan, who had practiſed 
with ſome reputation in Padua, until he 
had the misfortune to attract the notice 
of the Inquiſition, by exhibiting certain 
wonderful performances by his ſkill in 
natural knowledge, which that tribunal 
conſidered as the effects of ſorcery, and 
perſecuted him accordingly; ſo that he 
had been fain to make a precipitate re- 
treat into France; where not finding 
his account in his talents, he was now 
arrived in England, with a view of prac- 
tiling his art in London; and that in 
conſequence of a ſpecimen which he 
had given to a company below, the 
cholerick gentleman had followed him 
up ſtairs to his own apartment, and aſ- 
{aulted him in that inhoſpitable manner. 
He therefore earneſtly begged that our 
hero would take him under his protec- 
tion; and if he entertained the leaſt — 
ſpicion of his employing preternatu 
P Ploying P DING 
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means in the operations of his art, he 
would freely communicate all the ſe- 
crets in his poſſeſſion. 

The youth diſpelled his apprehen- 
fion, by aſſuring him that he was in no 
danger of ſuffering for his art in Eng- 
land ; where, if ever he ſhould be queſ- 
tioned by the zeal of ſuperſtitious indi- 
viduals, he had nothing to do but ap- 
peal to the next juſtice of the peace, who 
would immediately acquit him of the 
charge, and puniſh his accuſers for their 
impertinence and indiſcretion. 

e then told Gauntlet and the Welch- 
man, that the ſtranger had a good ac- 
tion againſt them for an aſſault, by vir- 
tue of an act of parliament, which 
makes it criminal for any perſon to ac- 
cuſe another of ſorcery and witchcraft, 
theſe idle notions being now juſtly ex- 
ploded by all ſenſible men. Mr. Jol- 
ter, who had by this time joined the 
company, could not help ſignifying his 
diſſent from this opinion of his pupil, 
which he endeavoured to inyalidate by 
the authority of ſcripture, quotations 
from the fathers, and the confeſſion of 
many wretches who ſuffered death for 
baving carned on correſpondence with 
evil ſpirits, together with the evidence 
of Satan's Inviſible World, and More- 
ton's Hiſtory of Witchcraft. 

The ſoldier corroborated theſe teſti- 
monies by facts that had happened 
within the ſphere of his own — 
ledge, and in particular mentioned the 
caſe of an old woman. of the pariſh in 
which he was born, who uſed to trans- 
form herſelf into the ſhapes of ſundry 
animals, and was at laſt killed by 
ſmall-fhot in the character of an hare, 
The Welchman thus ſupported, ex- 

reſſed his ſurprize at hearing that the 
— had ſhewn ſuch tenderneſs 
for criminals of ſo dark a hue; and of- 
fered to prove, by undeniable inſtances, 
that there was not a mountain in Wales, 
which had not been in his memory the 
ſcene of necromancy and witchcraft ; 
© Wherefore," ſaid he, I am aſſuredly 
© more than apove aſtoniſhed, and con- 
© founded, and concerned, that the par- 
© lament of Great Pritain ſhould in 
© their great wiſdoms, and their pru- 
© dence, and their penetration, give 
© countenance and encouragement, look 
you, to the works of darkneſs, and 
© the empire of Pelzepup; ofer and 
f apove the evidence of holy writ, and 
© thoſe writers who have been quoted 


by that aggurate and learned ſhentle. 
© man, we are informed by profane hiſ- 
© tory, of the pribbles AY, pranks of 
© the old ſerpent, in the bortents and 
© oragles of antiquity z as you will find 
© in that moſt excellent hiſtorian Boly- 
* pius, and Titus Lifius; ay, and more- 
© ofer, in the Commentaries of Julius 
© Czſar himſelf ; who, as the ole world 
© knows, was a moſt famous, and a 
moſt faliant, and a moſt wiſe, and a 
moſt prudent, and a moſt fortunate 
chieftan, and a moſt renowned ora- 
tor; ay, and a moſt elegant writer 
to boot.” | 
Peregrine did not think proper to en- 
ter the liſts of diſpute with three ſuch obs 
ſtinate antagoniſts; but contented him- 
ſelf with, ſaying, that he believed it 
would be no ifcult matter to impugn 
the arguments they had advanced; 
though he. did not find himſelf at all 
diſpoſed to undertake the taſk, which 
muſt of courſe break in upon the even- 
ing's entertainment, He therefore in- 
vited the Italian to ſupper, and aſked 
the ſame favour of his accuſer, who 
ſeemed to have ſomething curious and 
charaQeriſtick in his manner and diſpo- 
ſition; reſolving to make himſelf an 
cye-witneſs of thoſe ſurprizing feats, 
which had given offence to the cholerick 
Briton. This ſcrupulous gentleman 
thanked our hero for his courteſy, but 
declined communicating with the ſtran- 
ger, until his character ſhould be far- 
ther explained; upon which his inviter, 
after ſome converſation with the char- 
latan, aſſured him that he would him- 
ſelf undertake for the innocence of his 
art; and then he was prevailed upon to 
favour them with his company, 

In the courſe of the converſation, 
Peregrine Jearned that the Welchman 
was a ſurgeon of Canterbury, who had 
been called into a conſultation at Dover, 
and underſtanding that his name was 
Morgan, took the liberty of aſking if 
he was not the perſon fo reſpectfully 
mentioned in the Adventures of Rode- 
rick Random. Mr. Morgan aſſumed. 
a look of pravity and importance at 
this interrogation, and ſcrewing up his 
mouth, aniwered, Mr. Rantum, my 
© goot Sir, I believe upon my con- 
« ſcience and ſalfation, is my very goot 
« frient and well-wiſher; and he and I 
© have been companions, and meſs- 
© mates, and fcllow-fufferers, look you; 
© but nevertheleſs for all that, perad- 
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venture, he hath not pehaved with ſo 
much complaiſance, and attibi;ity, and 
reſpe*t, as I mig ht have expected from 
him; pecauſe he hath revealed, and 
tivulged, and bupliſhed, our private 
affairs, without my knowledge, and 
privity, and conſent; but as Got is my 
Safiour, I think he had no evil inten 
tion in his pelly; and though there 
be certain perſons, look you, who, 
as I am told, take upon them to laugh 
at his deſcriptions of my perſon, de- 
portment, and converſation, I do af- 
firm and maintain, and inſiſt. with my 
heart, and my plood, and my ſoul, that 
thoſe perſons are no petter than 1g- 
norant aſſes, and that they know not 
how to diſcern, and diſtinguiſh, and 
define, true ridicule, or as Ariſtotle 
calls it, the to Geloion, no more, look 
you, than a herd of mountain goats 
for I will make pold to obſerve and 
I hope this goot company will be of 
the ſame opinion, that there 1s jars. 
ſaid of me in that performance whic 
is unworthy of a Chriſtian and a ſhen- 
tleman.“ f 

Our young gentleman and his friends 
acquieſced in the juſtneſs of his bbſerva- 
tion. Peregrine particularly aſſured 
him, that from reading the book, he 
had conceived the utmoſt regard and ve- 
neration for his character; and that he 
thought himſelf extremely fortunate in 
having this opportunity of enjoying his 
converſation. Morgan, not a little 
proud of iuch advances from a perſon 
of Peregrine's appearance, returned the 
compliment with a profuſion of civility, 
and in the warmth of acknowledgment, 
expreſſed a defire of ſeeing him and his 
company at his houſe in Canterbury : 
© I will not pretend, or preſume, kind 
© Sir,” ſaid he, © to entertain you ac- 
* cording to your merits and deſerts; 
© but you ſhall be as welcome to my 

oor cottage, and my wite and fami- 
+ as the Prince of Wales himſelf; 
and it ſhall go hard, if one way or 
other, I do not find ways and means 
of making you confeſs that there is 
ſome goot fellowſhipin an Ancient Pri- 
ton: for though I am no petter than 
a ſimple apothecary, I have as goot 
lood circulating in my veins as any 
he in the county; and J can deſcribe, 
© and delincate, and demonſtrate, my 
- ped, gree to the ſatisfaftion of the "ole 
« *orld; and moreoter, by Got's get 
* providence and aſliltance, I can atiord 
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to treat my friend with a joint of goof 
* mutton, and a pottle of excellent wine, 
and no tradeſman can peard me with 
© a bill.” He was congratulated on his 
happy fituation, and aſſured that our 
youth would viſit him on his return 
from France, provided he ſhould take 
Canterbury in Nie route. As Peregrine 
manifeſted an inclination of being ac- 
quainted with the ftate of his affairs, 
he very complaiſantly ſatisfied his curi- 
oſiiy, by giving him to know, that his 
ſpouſe had left off breeding after havin 
bleſſed him with two boys and a niet 
who were ſtill alive and well; that he 
lived in good eſteem with his neigh- 
buurs, and by his practice, which was 
conſiderably extended immediately after 
the publication of Roderick Random, 
had ſaved ſome thouſand pounds. He 
had begun to think of retiring among 
his own relations in Glamorganſhire, 
though his wife had made obje&ion 
to this propoſal, and oppoſed the ex- 
ecution of it with ſuch obſtinacy, 
that he had been at infinite pains in aſ- 
ſerting his own prerogative, by con- 
vincing her both from reaſon and ex- 
ample, that he was king and prieſt in 
his own family, and that ſhe owed the 
moſt implicit ſubmiſſion to his will. He 
likewiſe informed the company, that he 
had lately ſeen his friend Roderick, who 
had come from London on purpoſe to 
viſit him, after having gained his law- 
ſuit with Mr. Topehall, who was obliged 
to pay Narcifla's fortune; that Mr. 
Random, in all appearance, led a very 
happy life in the converſation of his fa- 
ther and bed-fellow, by whom he en- 
joyed a ſon and daughter; and that 
Morgan had received in a Py from 
him, a piece of very fine linen of his 
wite's own making, ſeveral kits of ſal- 
mon, and two caſks of pickled pork, 
the moſt delicate he had ever taſted; to- 
gether with a barrel of excellent herrings 
tor lalmagundy, which he knew to be 
his favourite diſh. 

This topick of converſation being 
diſcufled, the Italian was defired to ex- 
hibit a ſpecimen of his art, and in a few 
minutes conducted the company into the 
next room, where, to their great aſto- 
niſhment and affright, they beheld a 
thouſand ſerpents winding along the 
cieling. Morgan, ſtruck with this poor 
nomenon, which he had not ſeen before, 
began to utter exorciſms with great de- 
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the room, Gauntlet drew his hanger, 
and Peregrine himſelf was diſconcerted. 
The operator perceiving their confuſion, 
deſired them to retire, and calling them 
back in an inſtant, there was not a viper 
to be ſeen. He raiſed their admiration 
by ſundry other performances, and the 
Welchman's former opinion and abhor- 
rence of his character began to recur ; 
when, in conſideration * civility 
with which he had been treated, this 
Italian imparted to them all the methods 
by which he had a&ed fuch wonders, 
that were no other than the effects of na- 
tural cauſes curiouſly combined ; ſo that 
Morgan became, a convert to his kill, 
aſked pardon for the ſuſpicion he had 
entertained, and invited the ftranger to 
— a few days with him at Canterbury. 

he ſcruples of Godfrey and Jolter were 
removed at the ſame time, and Peregrine 
teſtified his ſatisfaftion by a handſome 
gratuity which he beſtowed upon their 
entertainer. 

The evening being ſpent in this ſo- 
ciable manner, every man retired to his 
reſpective chamber, and next morning 
they break faſted together; when Mor- 
gan declared he would ſtay till he ſhould 
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ſee our hero fairly embarked, that he 
mighthavethe pleaſure of Mr. Gauntlet's 
company to his own habitation : mean- 
while, by the ſkipper's advice, the ſer- 
vants were ordered to carry a ſtore of 
wine and proviſion on board in caſe of 
accident; and as the packet-boat could 
not {ail before one o'clock, the company 
walked up hill to viſit the caſtle, where 
they ſaw the ſword of Julius Cæſar, and 
Queen Elizabeth's pocket piſtol; repeat- 
ed Shakeſpeare's deſcription, while they 
ſurveyed the chalky cliffs on each ſide; 
and caſt their eyes towards the city of 
Calais, that was obſcured by a thick 
cloud, which did not much regale their 
22 becauſe it ſeemed to portend 
oul weather. 

Having viewed every thing remarka- 
ble in this place, they returned to the 
pier; where, after the compliments of 

ing, and an affectionate embrace 
tween the two young gentlemen, Pe- 
regrine and his governor ſtepped aboard, 
the ſails were hoiſted, and they went to 
ſea with a fair wind, while Godfrey, 
Morgan, and the conjuror, walked back 
to the inn, from whence they ſet out for 
Canterbury before dinner, 
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VOLUME THE SECOND. 


CHAP. I, 


HE EMBARKS FOR FRANCE; 18 
OVERTAKEN BY A STORM ; 1s 
SURPRIZED WITH THE APPEAR- 
ANCE OF PIPES; LANDS AT CA- 
LAIS, AND HAS AN AFFAIR WITH 
THE OFFICERS OF THE CUSTOM-»- 


CARCE had the veſſel 

proceeded two leagues on 

8 the Yay, eng the wind 

5 ſhifting, blew directly in 

their teeth; ſo that they 

were obliged to haul upon 

a wind, and alter their courſe. The ſea 

running pretty high at the ſame time, 

our hero, who was below in his cabbin, 

began to be ſqueamiſh, and in conſe- 

quence of the fkipper's advice, went up- 

on deck for the comfort of his ſtomach 

while the governor, experienced in theſe 

diſaſters, ſlipped into bed, where he 

lay at his eaſe, amuſing himfelf with a 

treatiſe on the Cycloid, with algrebrai- 

cal demonſtrations, which never Failed to 

engage his imagination in the moſt agree- 
able manner. 

In the mean time the wind increaſed 


to a very hard gale, the veſſel pitched 


with great violence, the ſea waſhed over 
the decks, the matter was alarmed, the 
crew were confounded, the paſſengers 
were overwhelmed with ſickneſs and 
fear, and univerſal diſtraction enſued. 


la the midſt of this uproar, Peregrine 


holding faſt by the taffrill, and looking 
ruefully a-head,the countenance of Pipes 
preſented itſelf to his aſtoniſhed view, 
riſing as it were from the hold of the 
ſhip, At firſt he imagined it was a 
fear-formed ſhadow of his own brain; 
though he did not long remain in this 
error, but plainly perceived it was no 
other than the real perſon of Thomas, 
who jumping on the quarter-deck, took 
charge of the helm, and diftated to the 
ſailors with as much authority as if he 
had been commander of the ſhip. The 
ſkipper looked upon him as an angel ſent 
to his aſſiſtance, and the crew ſoon diſ- 
covering him to be a thorough-bred ſea- 
man, notwithſtanding his livery-frock, 
obeyed his orders with ſuch alacrity, that 
in a little time — apo ng, 
and every nece ep was taken to 
cuter ths a.” | 

Our young gentleman immediately 
conceived the meaning of Tom's appear- 
ance on board, and when the tumult 
was a little ſubſided, went up and en- 
couraged him to exert” himſelf for the 
preſervation of the ſhip, 232 to 
take him again into his ſervice, from 
which he ſhould never be diſmiſſed, ex- 
cept at his own deſire. This aſſurance 
had a ſurprizing effect upon Pipes, who, 
though he made no manner of reply, 
thruſt the helm into the maſter's hand, 
ſaying, Here, you old bum - boat wo- 
* man, take hold of the tiller, and keep 
© her thus boy, thus! and ſkipped about 
the veſſel, trimming the ſails, and ma- 
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naging the ropes with ſuch agility and 
Mill, has er ews on deck ſtood a- 
mazed at his dexterity. 

Mr. Jolter was far from being un- 
concerned at the uncommon motion of 
the veſſel, the ſinging of the wind, and 
the uproar which he heard above him; 
he looked towards the cabbin-door gvith 
the moſt fearful expectation, in hope of 
ſeeing tome perſon who could give ſome 
account of the weather, and what was 
doing upon deck; but not a ſoul ap- 
peared, and he was too well acquainted 
with the diſpoſition of his own bowels 
to make the leaſt alteration in his atti- 
tude. When he had lain a good while 
in all the agony of ſuſpenſe, the boy 
tumbled headlong into Ys apartment, 
with ſuch noiſe, that he believed the 
mait had gone by the board, and ſtart- 
ing upright in his bed, aſked with all 
the ſymptoms of horror, what was the 
cauſe of that diſturbance. The boy, 
half ſtunned by his fall, anſwered in a 
dolorous tone, I'm come iv put up the 
© dead-lights.' At mention of dead- 
lights, the meaning of which he did 
not underſtand, the poor governar's 
heart died within him; he ſhivered with 
deſpair, His recollection forſaking him, 
he tell upon his knees in the bed, and 


fixing his eyes upon the bock which 


was in his hand, began to pronounce 
aloud with great fervour, The time 
© of a compleat oſcillation in the cy- 
« cloid, is to the time in which a HA 
© would fall through the axis oi the 
© cycloid DV, as the circumference of 
ga circle to it's diameter He would 
in all liklihood have procceded with the 
demonſtration of this propohtion, had 
he not been ſeized with ſuch a quaim as 
compelled him to drop the book, and 
accomodate himſelf to the emergency 
of his diſtemper ; he therefore ſtretched 
himſelf at full length, and putting up 
ejaculations to Heaven, began to pre- 
pare himſelf for his latter-end; when 
all of a ſudden, the noiſe above was in- 
termitted, and as be could not conceive 
the cauſe of this tremcndouus ſilence, he 
imagined that either the men were 
waſhed over-board, or that defpairing 
of ſafety, they had ceaſed to oppoic the 
tempeſt. While he was hariowed by 
this miſerable uncertainty, which, how- 
ever, was not altogether uneniightened 


by ſome ſcattercd rays of hope, the 


maſter entered the cabbin; then he aſk- 
ed with a voice half exunguiſhed by 
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fear, how matters went upon deck ; and 
the ſkipper with a large bottle of brandy 
applied to his mouth, anſwered in a hol. 
low tone, * All's over now, maſter,” 
Upon which, Mr. Jolter giving himſelf 
over for loſt, exclaimed with the ut- 
moſt horror, * Lord have mercy upon 
us! Chriſt have mercy upon us! and 
repeated this ſupplication as it were me- 
chanically, unti] the maſter undeceived 
him, by explaining the meaning of 
what he had {aid, and aſſuring him that 
the ſquall was over. 

Such a ſudden tranſition from fear to 
joy, occaſioned a violent agitation both 
in his mind and body; and it was a 
full quarter of an hour before he reco- 
vered the right uſe of his organs. By 
this time the weather cleared up, the 
wind began to blow again from the 
right corner, and the ſpires of Calais 
appeared at the diſtance of five leagues 
ſo that the countenances of all on board 
were lighted up with joyous expectation; 
and Peregrine venturing to go down in- 
to the cabbin, comforted his governor 
with an account of the happy turn of 
their affairs, 

Jolter, tranſported with the thought 
of a ſpcedy landing, began to launch 
out in praiſe of that country for which 
they were bound. He obſerved, that 
France was the land of politeneſs and 
hoſpitality, which were conſpicuous in 
the behaviour of all ranks and degrees, 
trom the peer to the peaſant; that a gen- 
tleman and a foreigner, far from being 
inſulted and impoſed upon by the lower 
claſs of people, as in England, was 
treated with the utmoſt reverence, can- 
dour, and reſpect; that their fields were 
fertile, their climate pure and healthy, 
their farmers rich and induſtrious, and 
the ſubjects in general the happieſt of 
men. He would have proſecuted this 
favourite theme ſtill farther, had not his 
pupil been obliged to run upon deck, 
in conſequence of certain warnings he 
received from his ſtomach. 

The ſkipper ſeeing his condition, very 
honeſtly reminded him of the cold ham 
and fowls, with a baſket of wine which 
he had ordered to be tent on board, and 
aſked if he would have the cloth laid be- 
low. He could not have choſen a more 
ſcaſonable opportunity of manifeſting 
his own diſintereſtedneſs. * 2 
made very faces at the mention of food, 
bidding him, for Chrilt's ſake, taik no 
more on that ſubject. He then _—_— 
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ed into the cabbin, and put the ſame 
queſtion to Mr. Jolter, who, he knew, 
entertained the ſame abhorrence for his 
propoſal z and meeting with the like re- 
. ception from him, went between decks, 
and repeated his courteous proffer to the 
valet de chambre and lacquey, who lay 
ſprawling in all the pangs of a double 
evacuation, and rejected his civility with 
the moſt horrible loathing. Thus baf- 
fled in all his kind endeavours, he or- 
dered his boy to ſecure the proviſion in 
one of his own lockers, according to the 
cuſtom of the ſhip. | 

It being low water when they arrived 
on the French coaſt, the veſſel could not 
enter the harbour, and they were obli- 
ved to bring to, and wait for a boat, 
which in leſs than half an hour came 
along-fide from the ſhore. Mr. Jolter 
now came upon deck; and ſnuffing up 
the French air with ſymptoms of infi- 


mite latistaction, aſked ot the hoatman, 


with the friendlya ppellation of, mes en- 

fans, what they demanded for tranſport- 
ing him and his pupit, with their bag. 
gage, to the pier. But how was he diſ- 
concerted, when thoſe polite, candid, rea- 
ſonable watermen, demanded a Louis - 
Yor for that ſervice! Peregrine, with 
a ſarcaſtick ſneer, obſerved, that he al- 
ready began to perceive the juſtice of his 
encomiums on the French; and the diſ- 
appointed governcr could ſay nothing in 
his own vindication, hut that they were 
debauched by tlicir intercourſe with the 
inhabitants of Dover. His pupil, how- 
ever, was ſo much offended at their 
extortion, that he abſolutely refuſed to 
employ them, even when they abated 
one half in their demand, and ſwore he 
would ſtay on board till the packet 
ſnould be abie to enter the harbour, ra- 
ther than encoury- ſack impoſition. 

The matter, Wo in all probability 
had ſome jort of fellow ferlin g witn the 

oatmen, in vain repreſented, that he 
could not with tafety lie to, or anchor 
upon a lee-ſhore z our hero, having con- 
fulted Pipes, anſwered, that he had hi- 
red his veſſel to tranſport him to Calais, 
and that he would oblige him to per- 
form what he had undertaken. 

The ſkipper, very much mortified at 
this peremptory reply, which was not 
over and above agreeable to Mr. Joiter, 
diſmiſſed the bout, notwithſtanding the 
ſolicitattons and eondeſcenſton of the 
water men. Running a little farther in 
more, they came to an anchor, and 


waited till there was water enough to 
float them over the bar. Then they 
ſtood into the harbour; and our gen- 
tleman, with his attendants and bag: 
gage, were landed on the pier by. 
fatlors, whom he liberally rewarded for 
their trouble, ; 

He was immediately plied by à great 
number of porters ; who, like ſo many 
hungry wolves, laid hold on his lug- 
gage, and began to carry it off piece- 
meal, without his order or direction. 
Incenſed at this officious inſolence, he 
commanded them to deſiſt, with many 
oaths and opprobrious terms that his 
anger ſuggeſted ; and perceiving that one 
of them did not ſeem to pay any regard 
to what he ſaid, but marched off with 
his burden, he ſnatched a cudgel out of 
his lacquey's hand, and overtaking the 
fellow in a twinkling, brought him to 
the ground with one blow. He was in- 
ſtantly ſurrounded by the whole con- 
gregation of this canaille, who reſented 
the injury which their brother had ſu- 
ſtained, and would have taken imme 
diate ſatis faction of the aggreſſor, had 
not Pipes, ſeeing his maſter involved, 
brought the whole crew to his aſſiſt- 
ance, and exerted himſelf fo manfully, 


that the enemy were obliged to retreat 


with many marks of deteat, and me- 
naces of intereſting the commantlant in 
their quarrel, Jolter, who knew and 
dreaded the power of the French go- 
vernor, began to ſhake with apprehen- 
hon, when he heard their repeated 
threats; but they durſt nqt apply to 
this mugiſtrate; who, upon a fair repre- 
ſentation of the caſe, would have pu- 
niſhied them teverely tor their rapacious 
and inſolent behaviour. Peregrine, with- 
out tarther micle.tation, availed him- 
c F of his own attendants, who fhout- 
dered his baggage, and followed him to 
the gate; where they were ſtopp:d by 
the centinels, until their names mould 
be regiſtered. | 

Mr. Jolter, who had undergone this 
examination before, reſolved to profit 
by his experience, and cunningly re- 
| renee his pu i] as a young Engliſh 
lord. This intimation, ſupported by 
the appearance of his equipage, was no 
ſooner communicated to the ofacer, than 
he turned out the guard, and ordered 
his ſoldiers to reſt upon their arms, while 
his lordſhip palled in great ſtate to the 


Lion d Argent, wwere he took vp his 


lodging tor the night, reſolving to let 
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out for Paris next morning in a poſt- 
chaiſe, . 

The governor triumphed greatly in 
this piece of complaiſance and reſpet 
with which they had been honoured, 
and reſumed his beloved topick of diſ- 
courſe, in applauding the method and 
ſubordination of the French govern- 
ment, which was better calculated for 
maintaining order, and protecting the 
people, than any conſtitution upon earth. 
Of their courteous attention to ſtrangers, 
there needed no other proof than the 
compliment which had been paid to 
them, together with the governor's con- 
nivance at Peregrine's employing his 
own ſervants in carrying the baggage 
to the inn, contrary to the privilege of 
the inhabitants. - 

While he expatiated with a remark- 
able degree of ſelf- indulgence on thig 
ſubject, the valet de chambre coming 
into the room, interrupted his harangue, 
by telling his maſter, that their trunks 
and portmanteaus muſt be carried to the 
cuſtom-houſe, in order to be ſearched, 
and ſealed with lead, which muſt re- 
main untouched until their arrival at 
Paris. 

Peregrine made no objection to this 
practice, which was in itſelf reaſonable 
enough; but when he underſtood that 
the gate was beſieged by another mul- 
titude of porters, who inſiſted upon their 
right of carrying the goods, and allo of 
fixing their own price, he abſolute] 
refuſed to comply with their 31 
Nay, he chaſtiſed ſome of the moſt cla- 
morous among them with his foot, and 
told them, that if their cuſtom-houie 
otficers had a mind to examine his bag- 
gage, they might come to the inn for 
that purpole, The 'valet de chambre 
was abathed at this boldneſs of his ma- 
ſter's behaviour, which the lacquey, 
ſhrugging up his thoulders, obſerved, 
was bien a l Angle; while the go- 
vernor repreſented it as an indignity to 
the whole nation, and endeavoured to 
perſuade his pupil to comply with the 
cuſtom of the place. But Peregrine's 
natural haughtineſs of diſpoſition hin- 
dered hum trom giving ear to Jolter's 
wholeſome advice; and in leſs than half 
an hour they obſerved a file of muſque- 
teers marching up to the gate, At 
ſight of this detachment the tutor trem- 
bled, the valet grew pale, and the lac- 
quey croſſed himſelf; but our hero, 
without exhibiting any other ſymptoms 


than thoſe of indignation, met them on 
the threſhold, and with a ferocious air 
demanded their buſineſs. The corporal 
who commanded the file anſwered with 
great deliberation, that he had orders 
to convey his baggage to the cuſtom- 
houſe; and ſeeing the trunks ſtanding 
in the entry, placed his men between 
them and the owner, while the porters 
that followed took them up, and pro- 
ceeded to the Douane without oppoſi- 
tion, 

Pickle was not mad enough to diſ- 

te the authority of this meſſage: but, 
in order to gall, and ſpecify his con- 
tempt for thoſe who brought it, he call- 
ed aloud to his valet, deſiring him, in 
French, to accompany his things, and 
ſee that none of his linen and effects 
ſhould be ſtolen by the ſearchers. The 
corporal, mortified at this ſatirical in- 
ſinuation, darted a look of reſentment 
at the author, as if he had been intereft- 
ed for the glory of his nation; and told 
him, that he could perceive he was a 
ſtranger in France, or elſe he would 
have ſaved himſelf the trouble of ſuch a 
needleſs precaution. 


CHAP. II. 


HE MAKES A FRUITLESS ATTEMPTF 
IN GALLANTRY ; DEPARTS FOR 
BOULOGNE, WHERE HE SPENDS 
THE EVENING WITH CERTAIN 
ENGLISH EXILES, 


AVING thus yielded to the 

hand of power, he enquired if 
there was any other Englith company 
in the houſe; when underſtanding that 
a gentleman and lady lodged in the 
next apartment, and had beſpoke a polt- 
chaiſe for Paris, he ordered Pipes to 
ingratiate himſelf with their footman, 
and, if poſſible, learn their names and 
condition, while he and Mr. Jolter, 
attended by the lacquey, took a turn 
round the ramparts, and viewed . the 
particulars of the fortification. 

Tom was ſo very ſucceſsful in his in- 
quiry, that when his maſter returned, 
he was able to give him a very ſatisfac- 
tory account of his fellow-lodgers, in 
conſequence of having treated his bro- 
ther with a bottle of wine. The F. 
in queſtion were a gentleman and h. 
lady lately arrived from England, in 


their way to Paris, The huſband was 
a man 
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a man of good fortune, who had been a 
libertine in his youth, and a profeſſed 
declaimer againſt matrimony. He want- 
ed neither ſenſe nor experience; and 
piqued himſelf in | ems upon his 
art of avoiding the ſnares of the female 
ſex, in which he pretended to be deeply 
verſed. But, notwithſtanding all his cau- 
tion and (kill, he had lately fallen a ſacri- 
ſice to the attractions of an oyſter-wench, 
who had found means to decoy him into 
the bands of wedlock; and, in order to 
evade the compliments and congratula- 
tions of his — and acquaintance, 
he had come fo far on a tour to Paris, 
where he intended to initiate his ſpouſe 
in the beau monde. In the mean time 
he choſe to live upon the reſerve, becauſe 
her natural talents had as yet received 
but little cultivation; and he had not 
the molt implicit confidence in her vir- 
tue and diſcretion, which, it ſeems, had 
like to have yielded to the addreſſes of 
an officer at Canterbury, who had made 
ſhift to infinuate himſelf into her ac- 
quaintance and favour, | 
e. curioſity being inflamed by 
this information, be lounged about the 
yard, in hopes of ſeeing the dulcinea 
who had captivated the old batchelor ; 
and at length oblerving her at a window, 
took the liberty of bowing to her with 
great reſpe&. She returned the com- 
pliment with a curtſey, and appeared ſo 
decent in her dreſs and manner, that 
unleſs he had been previouſly informed 
of her former life and converſation, he 
never would have dreamed that her edu- 
cation was different from that of other 
ladies of faſhion; ſo eMy is it to acquire 
that external deportment on which peo- 
ple of condition value themſelves fo 
much. Not but that Mr. Pickle — 
tended to diſtinguiſh a certain vulgar 
audacity in her countenance, which in a 
lady of birth and fortune would have 
ed for an agreeable vivacity that en- 
ivens the aſpect, and gives poignancy 
to / every feature; but as ſhe poli-ſſed a 
pair of ſine eyes, and a clear complexion 
overſpread with the glow of health, 
which never fails of recommending the 
owner, he could not help gazing at her 
with deſire, and forming the deſign of 
making a conqueſt of her heart. With 
this view, he ſent his compliments to 
her huſband, whoſe name was Horn- 
beck, with an intimation, that he pro- 
poſed to ſet out next day for Paris; and 
as he underſtood that he wag relolved 


upon the ſame journey, he ſhould be ex- 
tremely glad of his company on the 
road, if he was not better engaged. 
Hornbeck, who in all probability did not 
chu'e to accommodate his wife with a 
{quire of our hero's appearance, ſent a 
civil anſwer to his meſſage, profeſſing 
infinite mortification at his being unable 


to embrace the favour of this kind offer, 


by reaſon of the indiſpoſition of his 
wife, who, he was afraid, would not 
be in a condition for ſome days to bear 
the fatigue of travelling. This rebuff, 
whichPeregrine aſcribed to the huſband's 
3 ſtifled his project in embryo: 
e ordered his French ſervant to take a 
place for himſelf in the diligence, where 
all his luggage was ſtowed, except a 
ſmall trunk with ſome linen and other 
neceſſaries, that was fixed upon the poſt - 
chaiſe which they hired of the landlord; 
and early next morning he and Mr. 
Jolter departed from Calais, attended 
by his valet de chamber and Pipes, 
on horſeback. They proceeded with- 
out any accident as far as Boulogne, 
where they breakfaſted and viſited old fa- 
ther Graham, a Scottiſh gentleman of 
the governor's acquaintance, who had 
lived as a capuchin in that place for the 
ſpace of threeſcore years, and during 
that period conformed to all the auſte- 
rities of the order with the moſt rigo- 
rous exactneſs; being equally remark- 
able for the frankneſs of his converſa- 
tion, the humanity of his diſpoſition, 
and the ſimplicity of his manners. From 
Boulogne theytook their 2 about 
noon, and as they propoſed to fleep that 
night at Abbe Ville, commanded the 
poſtilion to drive with extraordinary 
ſpeed. Perhaps it was well for his cat- 
tle that the axle-tree gave way, and the 
chaiſe of courſe overturned, before they 
had travelled one third part of the ſtage. 
This accident compelled them to re- 
turn to the place from whence they ſet 
out; and as they could not procure an- 
other convenience, they found themſelves 
under the neceſſity of ſtaying till their 
chaiſe could be refitted, Underſtanding 
that this operation would detain them 
a whole day, our young gentleman had 
recourſe to his patience, and demanded 
to know what they would have for din- 
ner; the garcon or waiter thus queſtion - 
ed, vaniſhed in a moment, and imme- 
diately they were ſurprized with the ap 
pearance of a ſtrange figure, which, 
trom the extrayagance of it's dreſs and 
Oz gelticula- 
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gefticulation, Peregrine miſtook tor a 
madman of the growth of France. This 
phantom, (which, by the bye, happen- 
ed to be no other than the cook) was a 
tall, lopg-legged, meagre, ſwarth» fel- 
low, that ſtooped very much: his cheek - 
bones were remarkably raiſed, his noſe 
bent into the ſhape and ſize of a powder- 
horn, and the ſockets of his eyes as raw 
round the edges as if the ſkin had been 
ared off. On his head he wore an 
Fandkerchief, which had once been 
white, and now ſerved to cover the up- 
per part of a black periwig, to which 
was attached a bag, at leaſt a foot ſquare, 
with a ſolitaire and roſe that ſtuck upon 
each ſide to his ear; ſo that he looked 
like a criminal on the pillory. His back 
was accommodated with a linen waiſt- 
coat, his hands adorned with long ruffles 
of the ſame piece; his middle was gird- 
ed by an apron tucked up, that it might 
not cunceal his white ſilk ſtockings rol- 
led; and at his entrance he brandiſhed 
a bloody weapon full three feet in length. 
Peregrine, when he firſt ſaw him approach 
in this menacing attitude, pur himiclf 
upon his guard; but being informed of 
his quality, peruſed his bill of fare, and 
having beſpoke three or four things for 
dinner, walked out with Mr. Jolter to 
view both towns, which they had not lei- 
fure to conſider minutely before. In their 
return from the harbour they met with 
four or five gentlemen, all of whom 
ſcemed to look with an air of dejection, 
and perceiving our hero and his gover- 
nor to be Engliſh by their dreſs, bowed 
with great reſpect as they paſſed, Pickle, 
who was naturally compaſſionate, felt 
an emotion of ſympathy z and ſeeing a 
perſon, who by his habit he judged to 
be one of their ſervants, accoſted him 
in Engliſh, and aſked who the gentle- 
men were. The lacquey gave him to 
underitand that they were his own 
countrymen, exiled from their native 
homes, in couſequence of their ad- 
herence to an uatortunate and ruined 
cauſe; and that they were gone to the 
ſea fide, according to their daily prac- 
tice, in order to wdulge their longing 
eyes, with a proſpect of the white clitts 
of Alion, which they muſt never more 
2 
hough our young gentleman dif- 
fered widely from them in point of po- 
litical principles, he was not one of thoſe 
enthuſiaſts, who look upon every ſchiſm 
trom the eſtabliſhed articles of faith as 


damnable, and exclude the ſceptick from 
every benefit of humanity and Chrittian 
forgiveneſs: he could eaſily comprehend 
how a man of the moſt unblemiſhed 
morals might, by the prejudice of edu- 
cation, or indiſpenſible attachments, be 
engaged in ſuch a blame-worthy and 
pernicious undertaking ; and thought 
that they had already ſuffered ſeverely 
tor their imprudence. He was affected 
with the account of their diurnal pilgri- 
mage to the ſea - ſide, which he conſider- 
ed as a pathetick proof of their afflic- 
tion, and inveſted Mr. Jolter with the 
agreeable ofhce of going to them with 
a compliment in his name, and begging 
the honour of drinking a glaſs with 
them in the evening. They accepted 
the propotal with great ſatis faction and 
reſpe&ttuF acknowledgment, and in the 
afternoon waited upon the kind inviter, 
who treated them with coffee, and would 
have detained them to ſupper; but they 
intreated the favour of his company at 
the houſe hich they frequented ſo ear- 
neſtly, that he yielded to their ſolicita- 
tions, and with his governor was con- 
ducted by them to the place, where they 
had provided an elegant repaſt, and re- 
galed them with ſcme of & beſt claret 
in France, 

It was eaſy for then to perceive that 
their principal gueſt was ao favourer of 
their ſtate maxims and therefore they 
induftriouſly avoided every ſubject of 
converſation which could give the leatt 
offence; not but that they lamented 
their oven ſituation, which cut them off 
from all their deareſt connections, and 
doomed them to perpetual baniſhment 
from their families and friends : but they 
did not, even by the molt diſtant hint, 
impeach the juſtice of that ſentence by 
which they were condemned; although 
one among them, who ſeemed to be 
about the age of thirty, wept bitterly 
over his misfortune, which had involved 
a beloved wife and three children in mi- 
ſery and diſtreſs; and in the impatience 
of his grief, curſed his own fate with 
frantick imprecations. His compa« 
nions, with a view of beguiling his ſor- 
row, end m:nifelting their own hoſpita- 
lity at the ſame time, changed the tupick 
of diſcouiſe, and circulated the bum- 
pers with great aſſiduity; ſo that all their 
cares were overwhelmed and forgotten, 
ſeveral drinking French catches were 
ſung, and mirth and good feilowſhip 


prevailed, In 
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In the midſt of this elevation, which 
commonly unlocks the moſt hidden ſen- 
timent, and diſpels every conſideration 
of caution and conſtraint, one of the en- 
tertainers being more intoxicated than 
his fellows, propoſed a toaſt, to which 
Peregrine with ſome warmth excepted, 
as an unmannerly inſult. The other 
maintained his propoſition with indecent 
heat; and the diſpute beginning to grow 
Fry ſerious, the company interpoled, 
and gave judgment againſt their triend, 
who was ſo keenly reproached and re- 
buked for his impolite behaviour, that 
he retired in high dudgeon, threatening 
w relinquiſh their ſociety, and branding 
them with the appellation of apoſtates 
from the common cauſe. Mortified at 
the behaviour of their companion, thoſe 
that remained were earneſt in their apo» 
logies to their gueſts, whom they ho. 
ſought to forgive his intemperance, aſ- 
ſuring them with great confidence that 
he would, upon the recovery of his re- 
flection, wait upon them in perſon, and 
aſk pardon for the umbrage he had 
given. Pickle was ſatisfied with their 
remonſtrances, reſumed his good-hu- 
mour, and the night being pretty far 
advanced, reſiſted all their importuni- 
ties with which he was intreated to ſee 
another bottle go round, and was eſcort- 
ed to his own lodgings more than half 
ſeas over. Next morning about eight 
o'clock, he was waked by his valet de 
chambre, who told him that two of the 
gentlemen with whom he had ſpent the 
evening were in the houſe, and deſired 
the favour of being admitted into his 
chamber. He could not conceive the 
meaning of this extraordinary viſit, and 
ordering his man to ſhew them into his 
apartment, beheld the perſon who had 
atfronted him enter with the gentleman 
who had reprehended his rudeneſs. 

He who had given the offence, after 
having made an apology for diſturbin 
Mr. Pickle, told him that his frien 
there preſent had been with him early 
that morning, and propoſed the alterna» 
tive of either fighting with him immedi · 
ately, or coming to beg pardon for his 
unmannerly deportment over night; that 
though he had courage enough to face 
any man in the field in a righteous cauſe, 
he was not ſo brutal as to diſobey the dic- 
tates of his own duty and reflection, in 
conſequence of which, and not our of 


any regard to the other's menaces, which” 


ke deſpiſed, he had now taken the liber · 


ty of interrupting his repoſe, that he 
might, as ſoon as poſſible, atone for the 
injury he had done him, which he pro- 
telted was the effect of intoxication 
alone, and begged his forgiveneſs ac- 
cordingly. Our hero accepted of this 
acknowledgment very graciouſly, thank 
ed the other gentleman for the gallant 
part he had acted in his behalf; and 
8 that his companion was a 
ittle irritated at his officious interpoſi- 
tion, effected a reconciliation, by con- 
vincing him that what he had done was 
for the honaur of the company. He 
then kept them to breakfaſt, expreſſed a 
deſire of ſeeing their fituation altered for 
the better; and the chaiſe being repair- 
ed, took leaye of his entertainers, who 
came to wiſh him a good journey, and 
with his attendants left Boulogne for 
the ſecond time. 


CHAP. In. 


PFROCEEDS FOR THE CAPITAL. 


TAKES UP HIS LODGING AT 
BERNAY, WHERE HE IS OVER« 
TAKEN BY MR. HORNBECK, 
WHOSE HEAD HE LONGS T0 
FORTIFY. 


URING this day's expedition, 

Mr. Jolter took an opportunity of 
imparting to his pupil the remarks he 
had — upon the induſtry of the 
French, as an undeniable proof of 
which he bid him caſt his eyes around, 
and obſerve with what care every ſpot of 
roues was cultivated ; and from the 
ertility of that province, which is rec - 
koned the reſt in France, conceive 
the wealth and affluence of the nation in 
neral. Peregrine, amazed as well ag 
iſguſted at this infatuation, anſwered, 
that what he had aſcribed to induſtry 
was the effect of mere wretchedneſs ; 
the miſerable peaſants being obliged ta 
plough up every inch of ground to ſa- 
tisfy their oppreſſive landlords, while 
they themſelves and their cattle looked 
like ſo many images of famine; that 
their extreme poverty was evident from 
the face of the country, on which there 
was not one incloſure to be ſeen, or any 
other object, except ſcanty crops of bar. 


. ley and oats, which could never reward 
the toil of the huſbandman; that their. 


habitations were no better than paltry 
huts; that in twenty miles of extent, 
nod 
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not one gentleman's houſe appeared; 
that nothing was more abject and for- 
Jorn than the attire of their country 
people; that the equipage of their tra- 
velling chaiſes was infinitely inferior to 
that of a dung-cart in England; and 
that the poſtilion who then drove their 
carriage, had neither ſtockings to his 
legs, nor a ſhirt to his back. 

The governor finding his charge ſo 
intractable, reſolved to leave him in the 
midſt of his own ignorance and preju- 
dice, and reſerve his obſervations for 
thoſe who would pay more deference to 
his opinion: and indeed this reſolution 
he had often made, and as often broke, 
in the tranſports of his zeal, that fre- 
quently hurried him out of the plan of 
conduct which in his cooler moments 
ke had laid down. They halted for a 
refreſhment at Montreuil, and about 
ſeven in the evening arrived at a village 
called Bernay, where while they waited 
for freſh horſes, they were informed 
by the landlord, that the gates of Abb 
Ville were ſhut every night punctually 
at eight o'clock; ſo that it would be 
impoſſible for them to get admittance. 
He faid, there was not another place of 
entertainment on the road where they 
could paſs the night; and therefore, as 
a friend, he adviſed them to ftay at his 
houſe, where they would find the beſt 
of accommodation, and proceed upon 
their journey betimes in the morning. 

Mr. Jolter, though he had travelled 
on that road before, could not recollect 
whether or not mine hoſt ſpoke truth ; 
but his remonſtrance being very plau- 
ſible, our hero determined to follow his 
advice, and being conducted into an 
apartment, aſked what they could have 
for ſupper. The landlord mentioned 
every thing that was eatable in the houſe, 
and the whole being engroſſed for the 
uſe of him and his attendants, he amuſed 
himſelf till ſuch time as it ſhould be 
dreſſed, in ſtrolling about the houſe, 
which ſtands in a very rural ſituation, 
While he thus loitered away the time 
that hung heavy on his hands, another 
chaiſe arrived at the inn; and, upon in- 
quiry, he found that the new comers 
were Mr. Hornbeck and his lady. The 
landlord, conſcious of his inability to 
entertain this ſecond company, came and 
begged with great humiliation that Mr. 
Pickle woutt ſpare them ſome part of 
the viftuals he had beſpoke; but he re- 
fuſed to part with ſo much as the wing 
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of a partridge; though, at the fame 
time, he ſent his compliments to the 
ſtrangers, and giving them to underſtand 
how ill the houſe was provided for their 
reception, invited them to partake of his 
. Mr. Hornbeck, who was not 
deficient in point of politeneſs, and ex- 
tremely well diſpoſed for a reliſhin 
meal, which he had reaſon to — 
from the ſavoury ſteam that iſſued from 
the kitchen, could not reſiſt this ſecond 
inſtance of our young gentleman's civi- 
lity, which he acknowledged by a meſ- 
ſage, 1mporting, that he and his wife 
would do themſelves the pleaſure of pro- 
filing by his courteous offer. Pere- 
grine's cheeks glowed when he found 
himſelf on the eve of being acquainted 
with Mrs. Hornbeck, of . he 
had already made a conqueſt in imagi- 
nation; and he forthwith ſet his inven- 
tion at work, to contrive ſome means of 
defeating her kuſoand's vigilanee. 
When ſupper was ready, he in perſon 
gave notice to his gueſt, and leading the 
lady into his apartment, ſeated her in 
an elbow-chair at the upper end of the 
table, ſqueezing her hand, and darting 
a molt inſidious glance at the ſame time. 
This abrupt behaviour he practiſed, 
on the prelumption that a lady of her 
breeding was not to be addreſſed with 
the tedious forms tht muſt be obſerved 
in one's advances to a perſon of birth 
and genteel edu ition. In all probabi- 
lity Fi calculation was juſt, for Mrs. 
Hornbeck gave no ſigns of diſcontent 
at this ort of treatment; but, on the 
contrary, ſeemed to conſider it as a proof 
of the young gentleman's regard; and 
though ſhe did not venture to open her 
mouth three times during the whole re- 
paſt, ſhe ſhewed kerſelf particularly well 
latisfied with her entertainer, by ſun» 
dry fly and ſignificant looks, while her 
huſband's eyes were directed another 
way, and divers loud peals of laughter, 
ſignifying her approbation of the {allies 
which he uttered in the courſe of their 
converſation. Her ſpouſe began to be 
very uneaſy at the frank demeanor of 
his yoke-fellow, whom he endeavoured 
to Lock in her vivacity, by aſſuming a 
ſeverity of aſpect; but whether the 
obeyed the difates of her own diſpoſi- 
tion, which, perhaps, was merry and 
unreſerved, or wanted to puniſh Mr. 
Hornbeck for his jealouſy of temper; 
certain it is, her gaiety increaſed to ſuch 
a degree, that her huſband was gricu- 
vuſſy 
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evufſly alarmed and incenſed at her con- 
duct, and reſolved to make her fenſible 
of his diſpleaſure, by treading in ſecret 
upon her toes. He was, however, ſo 
diſconcerted by his indignation, that he 
miſtook his mark, and applied the ſharp 
heel of his ſhoe to the ſide of Mr. Jolter's 
foot, comprehending his little toe that 
was ſtudded with an angry corn, which 
he invaded with ſuch a ſudden jerk, that 
the governor, unable to endure the tor- 
ture in ſilence, ſtarted up, and dancing 
on the floor, roared hideouſly with re 
peated bellowings, to the unſpeakable 
enjoyment of Peregrine and the lady, 
who laughed themſelves almoſt into con- 
vulſions at the joke. Rorabeck, con- 
founded at the miſtake he had commit- 
ted, begged pardon of the injured tutor 
with great contrition, proteſting that the 
blow he had fo unfortunately received, 
was intended for an ugly cur, which he 
thought had poſted himſelf under the 
table, It was lucky for him that there 
was actually a dog in the room, to juſtif 
this excuſe, which ſolter admitted wit 
the tears running over his cheeks, and 
the ceconomy of the table was recom- 
poſed. 

As ſoon, however, as the ſtrangers 
could with decency withdraw, this ſu- 
ſpicious huſband took his leave of the 
youth, on pretence of being fatigued 
with his journey, after having, by way 


of compliment, propoſed that they ſhould 


travel together next day ; and Peregrine 
handed the lady to her chamber, where 
he wiſhed her good night with another 
warm ſqueeze, which ſhe returned. This 
favourable hint made his heart bound 
with a tranſport of joy; he lay in wait 
tor an opportunity of aeclaring himſelt, 
and ſeeing the huſband go down into the 

ard with a candle, glided ſoftly into 

is apartment, where he found her almoſt 
undreſſed. Impelled by the impetuolity 
of his paſhon, which was ſtill more en- 
flamed by her preſent luſcious appear- 
ance, and encourged by the approbation 
ſhe had already expreſſed, he ran to- 
towards her with eagerneſs, crying, 
* Zounds, Madam | your charms are 
irreſiſtible!ꝰ and without farther cere- 
mony would have claſped her in his 
arms, had ſhe not begged him for the 
love of God to retire, for ſhould Mr. 
Hornbeck return and find him there, 
ſhe would be undone for ever, He 


was not ſo blinded by his paſſion, but 
that he faw tbe = 


nableneſs of her 


according to the inſtructions he had ra- 
ceived, qualified the Burgundy with thir- 
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fear, and as he could not pretend to 
crown his wiſhes at that interview, he 
avowed himſelf her lover, aſſured hee 
that he Sn exhauſt his whole inven- 
tion in finding a proper opportunity for 
throwing himſelf at ber * i the 
mean time he raviſhed ſundry ſmall fa - 
vours, which the in the hurry of her 
fright could not withold from his im- 
pudence ot addreſs. Having thus ha 
pily ſettled the preliminaries, he with- 
drew to his own chamber, and ſpent the 
whole night in contriving ſtratagems to 
elude the jealous caution of his tellow- 
traveller, 


CHAP. IV. 


THEY. SET OUT IN COMPANY, 
BREAKFAST AT ABBE VILLE, 
DINE AT AMIENS, AND ABOUT 
ELEVEN O'CLOCK ARRIVE AT 
CHANTILLY, WHERE PERE- 
GRINE EXECUTES A PLAN 
WHICH HE HAD CONCERTED 
UPON HORNBECK. 


HE whole company by a ent 
roſe and departed before day, and 
breakfaited at Abbe Ville, where they 
became acquainted with the fineſſe of 
their Bernay landlord, who had impoſed 
upon them, in affirming that they would 
not have been admitted after the gates 
were ſhut, From thence they proceeded 
to Amiens, where they dined and were 
ſtered by begging friars; and the roads 
— deep, it was eleven o clock at night 
before they reached Chantilly, where 
they found ſupper already dreſſed in con- 
ſequence of having dilpatched the valet 
de chambre before them on horſeback. 
The conſtitution of Hornbeck being 
very much impaired by a life of irre- 
gularity, he found himſelf fo fatigued 
with his day's journey, which amounted 
to upwards of an hundred miles, that 
when he ſat down at table, he could 
ſcarce ſit upright; and in leſs than three 
minutes began to nod in his chair, Pe- 


regrine, who had foreſeen and provided 


for this occaſion, adviſed him to exhi- 
larate his ſpirits with a glaſs of wine; 
and ſal being Ja. «en tipped 
his valet de chambre the wink; who, 


ty drops of laudanum, which this un- 
huſband ſwallowed in one 
glaſs, 
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laſs. The doſe lr. with his 
ormer drowſineſs, Julled him fo faſt 
aſleep; as it were inſtantaneouſly, that 
it was found neceſſary to convey him to 
his own chamber, where his footman 
undreſſed and put him to bed. Nor was 
Jolter (naturally of a ſluggiſh — 
tion) able to reſiſt his propenſity to ſleep, 
without ſuffering divers dreadful yawns, 
which encouraged his pupil to admini- 
ſter the ſame doſe to him, which had ope- 
rated ſo ſucceſsfully upon the other Ar- 
gus. This cordial ha not ſuch a gentle 
effect upon the rugged organs of Jolter, 
as upon the more delicate nerves of 
Hornbeck ; but diſcovered itſelf in cer- 
tain involuntary ſtartings, and convul- 
five motions in the muſcles of his face 
and when his nature at length yielded 
to the power of this medicine, he ſounded 
the trumpet ſo loud through his noſtrils, 
that our adventurer was afraid the noiſe 
would wake his other patient, and con- 
ſequently prevent the accompliſhment 
of his aim. The governor was therefore 
committed to the care of Pipes, who 
lugged him into the next room, and hav- 
ing ſtripped off his cloaths, tumbled him 
into his neſt, while the two lovers re- 
mained at full liberty to indulge their 
mutual paſſion, 
Peregrine, in the impatience of his 


| inclination, would have finiſhed the fate 


of Hornbeck immediately; but his ina- 


morata 8 of his intention, and 


repreſented that their being together by 
themſelves for any length of time, would 
be obſerved by her ſervant, who was 
kept as a ſpy upon her actions; ſo that 
they had recourſe to another ſcheme, 
which was executed in this manner: he 
conducted her into her own apartment, 
in preſence of her footman, who lighted 
them thither, and wiſhing her good reſt, 
returned to his own chamber, where he 
waited till every thing was quiet in the 
houſe; then ſtealing ſoftly to her door, 
which had been left open for his admiſ- 
ſion in the dark, he found the huſband 
fill ſecure in the embraces of ſleep, and 
the lady in a looſe gown, ready to ſeal 
his happineſs. He conveyed her to his 
own chamber but his guilty paſſion was 


not gratified. 


The opium which had been given to 
Jolter, together with the wine he had 
drank, produced ſuch a peturbation in 
his fancy, that he was viſited with hor- 
rible dreams, and among other miſera- 


ble fituations, imagined himſelf in dun- 


| wed periſhing in the flames, which he 
thought had taken hold on his apart- 
ment. This viſion made ſuch an im- 
preſſion upon his faculties, that he alarm- 
ed the whole houſe with the repeated 
cries of * Fire! fire !* and even lea 
out of his bed, though he ſtill continued 
faſt aſleep. The lovers were very diſ- 
. diſturbed by this dreadful ex- 
clamation; and Mrs. Hornbeck runnin 
in great confuſion to the door, had the 
mortification to ſee the footman with a 
light in his hand, enter her huſband's 
chamber in order to give him notice of 
this accident. She knew that ſhe would 
be inſtantly miſſed, and could eaſily di - 
vine the conſequence, unleſs her inven- 
tion could immediately trump up ſome 
plauſible excuſe for her abſende. 
Women are naturally fruitful of ex- 
pedients in cafes of ſuch emergency; ſſte 
employed but a few feconds in recol- 
leftion, and ruſhing directly towards the 
apartment of the governor, who ſtil} con- 
tinuedto hallooin the ſame note, exclaim- 
ed in a ſereaming tone, © Lord have mercy 
upon us where! where! By this time, 
all the ſervants were aſſembled in ſtrange 
attire; Peregrine burſt into Jolter's room, 
and ſeeing him ſtalking in his ſhirt with 
his eyes ſhut, beſtowed ſuch a ſlap upon 
his back, as in a moment diſſolved his 
dream, and reſtored him to the uſe of 
his ſenſes. He was aſtoniſhed and aſham- 
ed at being diſcovered in ſuch an mde- 
cent attitudez and taking refuge under 
the cloaths, aſked pardon of all preſent 
for the diſturbance he had occahoned ; 
ſoliciting, with great humility, the for- 
giveneſs of the lady, who to a mira- 
cle counterfeited the utmoſt agitation 
of terror and ſurprize. Meanwhile, 
Hornbeck being awakened by the re- 
peated efforts of his man, no ſooner 
underſtood that his wife was miſſing, 
than all the chimeras of jealouſy taking, 
poſſeſſion of his imagination, he ſtarted 
up in a fort of phrenzy; and ſnatching 
his ſword, flew ſtraight to Peregrine's 
chamberz where, though he found not 
that which he looked for, he unluckily 
perceived an under-petticoat, which his 
wife had forgot in the hurry of her re- 
treat. This diſcovery added fuel to the 
flame of his reſentment. He ſeized the 
fatal proof of his diſhonour, and meet- 
ing his ſpouſe in her return to bed, pre- 
ſented it to her view, ſaying,” with 2 
molt expreſſive countenance, Madam, 
© you have dropped your mo A 
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t coat in the next room.“ Mrs. Horn- 
beck, who inherited from nature a moſt 
admirable preſence of mind, looked ear- 
neſtly at the object in queſtion, and with 
incredible ſerenity of countenance, af- 
firmed that the petticoat muſt belong to 
the houſe, for he had none ſuch in her 
ſeſſion. Peregrine, who walked be- 
kind her, hearing this aſſeveration, im- 
mediately interpoſed; and pulling Horn- 
beck by the fleeve into his chamber, 
© Gads zooks! faid he, what buſt- 
© nels had you with that petticoat ! 
© Can't you let a young fellow enjoys 
© a little amour with an innkeeper's 
© daughter, without expoſing his infir- 
© mities to your wife? Pſhaw! that's 
© ſo malicious; becauſe you au quit- 
© ted theſe adventures yourſelf, to ſpoil 
© the ſport of other people !' The poor 
huſband was ſo confounded at the ef- 
frontery of his wife, and this cavalier 
declaration of the young man, that his 
faith began to waver ; he diſtruſted his 
own conſcious diffidence of temper, 
which, that he might not expole, he ex- 
preſſed no doubts of Peregrine's veraci- 
ty, but aſking pardon for the miſtake 
he had committed, retired. He was not 
yet ſatisfied with the behaviour of his 
ingenious help-mate ; but, on the con- 
trary, determined to enquire more mi- 
nutely into the circumſtances of this 
adventure; which turned out fo little 
to his ſatisfaftion, that he ordered his 
ſervant to get every thing ready for his 
departure by break of day; and when 
our adyenturer roſe next morning, he 
found that his fellow-travellers were 
gone above three hours, though they 
agreed to ſtay all the forenoon, with a 
view of ſeeing the Prince of Conde's 
alace, and to proceed all together for 
Paris in the afternoon. 

Peregrine was a little chagrined, when 
he underſtood that he was fo ſuddenly 
deprived of this untaſted morſel ; and 
Jour could not conceive the meaning 
of their abrupt and uncivil diſappear- 
ance; which, after many profound con- 
jectures, he accounted for, by ſuppoſing 
that Hornbeck was ſome ſharper who 
had run away with an heireſs, whom 
he found it neceſſary to conceal from 
the enquiry of her friends. 

The pupil, who was well aſſured of 
the true motive, allowed his governor 
to enjoy the triumph of his own pene- 
tration, and conſoled himſelf with the 
hope of ſeeing his dulcinea again at 
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ſome of the publick places in Paris, 
which he propoſed to frequent. Thus 
comforted, he viſited the magnificent 
ſtables and palace of Chantilly; and 
immediately after dinner ſet out for Pa- 
ris, where they arrived in the evening, 
and hired apartments at an hotel in the 


Fauxbourgh St. Germaine, not far from 
the playhouſe, 


CHAP. V. 


HEIS INVOLVED IN AN ADVENTURE 
AT PARIS, AND TAKEN PRISONER 
BY THE CITY GUARD. BECOMES 
ACQUAINTED WITH A FRENCH 
NOBLEMAN, WHO INTRODUCES 
HIM IN THE BEAU MONDE, 


HEY were no ſooner ſettled in 
theſe lodgings, than our hero wrote 
to his uncle an account of their ſafe 
arrival; and ſent another letter to his 
friend Gauntlet, wi a very tender bil- 
let incloſed for his «cr Emilia, to whom 
he repeated all his iormer vows of Son- 
ſtancy and love. 
The next care that ingroſſed him, 
was that of beſpea/.ing ſeveral ſuits of 
cloaths ſuitable to the French mode; 
and in the mean time he never appeared 
abroad, except in the Engliſh coffee - 
houſe, where he ſoon became acquaint- 
ed with ſome of his own countrymen, 
who were at Paris on the ſame footing 
with himſelf. The third evening after 
his journey, he was engaged in a party 
of thoſe young ſparks, at the houſe of 
a noted traiteur, whoſe wife was re- 
markably handſome, and otherwiſe ex- 
tremely well qualified for alluring cuſ- 
tomers to her houſe. To this lady our 
young gentleman was introduced as a 
ſtranger freſh from England; and he 
was charmed with her perſonal accom- 
pliſhments, as well as with the freedom 
and gaiety of her converſation. Her frank 
deportment perſuaded him that ſhe was 
one of thoſe kind creatures, who grant- 
ed favours to the beſt bidder; on this 
ſuppoſition he began to be fo importu- 
nate in his addreſſes, that the fair Bur- 
geoiſe was compelled to cry aloud in 
defence of her own virtue. Her huſ- 
band ran immediately to ker aſſiſtance; 
and finding her in a very alarming ſitu- 
ation, flew upon her raviſher with ſuch 
fury, that he was fain to quit his prey, 
IF turn againſt the exaſperated traiteur, 
whom 
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whom he puniſhed without mercy for 
his impudent intruſion. The lady ſce- 
ing her yoke- fellow treated with ſo little 
reſpect, eſpouſed his cauſe ; and fixing 
her nails in his antagoniſt's face, ſca- 
rified all one ſide of his noſe. The noiſe 
of this encounter brought all the ſer- 
vants of the houſe to the reſcue of their 
maſter; and Peregrine's company op- 
poſing them, a general battle enſued, in 
which the French were totally routed, 
the wife inſulted, and the huſband kick - 
ed down ſtairs. 

The publican, enraged at the indig- 


nity which had been offered to him and 


his family, went out into the ſtreet, and 
implored the protection of the guet, or 
city guard; which, having heard his 
complaint, fixed their bayonets, and 
ſurrounded the door, to the number of 
twelve or fourteen. The young gen- 
tlemen, fluſhed with their ſucceis, and 
conſidering the ſoldiers as fo many Lon- 
don watchmen, whom they had often 
ut to flight, drew their ſwords, and 
allied out, with Peregrine at their head. 
Whether the guard reſpected them as 
foreigners, or mexperienced youths in- 
toxicated with liquor, they opened to 
right and left, and gave them room to 
paſs without oppoſition, This com- 
plaiſance, which was the effe& of com- 
paſſion, being miſinterpreted by the En- 
gliſh leader, he, out of mere wanton- 
neſs, attempted to trip up the heels of 
the ſoldier that ſtood next him, but 
failed in the execution, and received a 
blow on his breaſt with the butt end of 
a fuſil, that made him ſtagger ſeveral 
paces backward. Incenſed at this au- 
dacious application, the whole company 
charged K (4 detachment ſword in hand, 
and after an obſtinate engagement, in 
which divers wounds were given and 
received, every ſoul of them were taken, 
and conveyed to the main guard. 'The 
commanding officer being made ac- 
quainted with the circumſtances of the 
quarrel, in conſideration of their youth 
and national ferocity, for which the 
French make large allowances, ſet them 
all at liberty, atter having gently re- 
buked them for the irregularity and in- 
ſolence of their conduct: fo that all our 
hero acquired by his gallantry and cou- 
rage, was a number of ſcandalous marks 
upon his viſage that confined him a 
whole week to his chamber. It was 
impoſſible to conceal this diſaſter from 


Mr. Jolter, who having obtained intel- 
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ligence of the particulars, did not fail 
to remonſtrate againſt the raſhneſs of 
the adventure, which he obſerved mult 
have been fatal to them, had their ene. 
mies been other than Frenchmen, who, 
of all people under the ſum, moſt rigo- 
rouſly obſerve the laws of hoſpitality, 

As the governor's acquaintance lay 
chiefly among Iriſh and Engliſh prieſts, 
and a ſet of low people who live by 
making themſelves neceſſary to ſtrangers, 
either in teaching the French language, 
or executing ſmall commiſſions with 
which they are intruſted, he was not the 
moſt proper perſon in the world for re- 
gulating the taſte of a young gentle. 
man who travelled for improvement, in 
expectation of making a figure one day 
in his own country. Being conſcious of 
his own incapacity, he contented him- 
ſelf with the office of a ſteward, and 
kept a faithful account of all the mo- 
ney that was diſburſed in the courſe of 
their family expence; not. but that he 
was acquainted with all the places which 
were viſited by ſtrangers on their firſt 
arrival at Paris ; and he knew to a liard 
what was commonly given to the Swiſs 
of each remarkable hotel ; though, with 
reſpe& to the curious painting and ſta- 
tuary that every where abound in that 
metropolis, he was more ignorant than 
the domeſtick that attends for a livre a 
day. 

Tn ſhort, Mr. Jolter could give a 2 
good account of the ſtages on the road, 
and ſave the expence of Antonini's de- 
tail of the curioſities in Paris; he was a 
connoiſſeur in ordinaries, from twelve 
to five and thirty livres; knew all the 
rates of a fiacre and remiſe, could diſ- 
pute with a tailleur or traiteur upon 
the articles of his bill, and ſcold the 
ſervants in tolerable French. But the 
laws, cuſtoms, and genius of the people, 
the characters of individuals, and ſcenes 
of poliſhed life, were ſubjects which he 
had neither opportunities to obſerve, in- 


clination to conſider, nor diſcernment 


to diſtinguiſh, All his maxims were 
the ſuggeſtions of pedantry and preju- 
dice; ſo that his perception was obſcur- 
ed, his judgment biaſſed, his addreſs 
aukward, and his converſation abſurd 
and unentertaining : yet ſuch as I have 
repreſented this tutor, is the greateſt 
part of thoſe animals who lead raw boys 
about the world, under the denomina- 
tion of travelling governors. Peregrine, 


therefore, being perfectly well ene. 


ed with the extent of Mr. Jolter's abili- 
ties, never dreamed of conſulting him 
in the diſpoſition of his conduct, but 

rcelled out his time according to the 
dictates of his own reflection, and the 
information and direction of his compa- 
nions, who had lived longer in France, 
and conſequently were better acquaint- 
ed with the pleaſures of the place. 

As ſoon as he was in a condition to 
appear à la Frangoiſa, he hired a gen- 
teel chariot by the month, made the tour 
of the Luxembourg gallery, Palais Roy- 
al, all the remarkable hotels, churches, 
and celebrated places in Paris; viſited St. 
Cloud, Marli, Verſailles, Trianon, St. 
Germain, and Founta inbleau; enjoyed 
the opera, maſquerades, Italian and French 
comedy; and ſeldom failed of appearing 
in the publick walks, in hopes of meet - 
ing with Mrs. Hornbeck, or ſome ad- 
venture ſuited to his romantick diſpoſi- 
tion. He never doubted that his perſon 
would attract the notice of ſome diſtin- 
guiſhed jnamorata, and was vain enough 
to believe that few female hearts were 
able to reſiſt the artillery of his accom- 
pliſhments, ſhould he once find an op- 

_ of Roaring it to advantage. 

e preſented himſelf, however, at all 
the Heddacle for many weeks, without 
reaping the fruits of his expectation; and 
began to entertain a very indifferent idea 
of the French diſcernment, which had 
overlooked him ſo long; when one day, 
in his way to the opera, his chariot was 
ſtopped by an embarras in the ſtreet, oc- 
calmed by two peaſants, who having 
driven their carts againſt each other, 
N and went to loggerheads on 

e ſpot. Such a rencounter is ſo uncom- 
mon in France, that the 2 ſhut up 
their ſhops, and from their windows 


threw cold water upon the combatants, 


with a view of putting an end to the bat - 
tle, which was maintained with great fury 
and very little ſkill, until one of them 
receiving an accidental fall, the other 
took the advantage of this misfortune, 
and faſtening upon him as he lay, be- 

n to thump the pavement with his 

ead. Our hero's equipage being de- 
tained cloſe by the field of this conten - 
tion, Pipes could not bear to ſee the laws 
of boxing ſo ſcandalouſly tranſgreſled, 
and leaping from his ſtation, pulled the 
offender from his antagoniſt, whom he 
raiſed up, and in the Engliſh language 
encouraged to a ſecond eſſay, inſtructing 


him at the ſame time, by clenching his 
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fiſts according to art, and putting himſelf 
in a proper attitude. Thus confirmed, 
the enraged carman ſprung upon his foe, 
and in all appearance would have effec- 
tually revenged the injury he had ſuſ- 
tained, if he had not been prevented by 
the interpoſition of a lacquey belonging 
to a nobleman, whoſe coach was oblig- 
ed to halt in conſequence of the diſpute. 
This footman, who was diſtinguiſhed 
by a cane, deſcending from his poſt, 
without the leaſt ceremony or expoſtu- 
lation, began to employ his weapon up- 
on the head and ſhoulders of the peaſant 
who had been patronized by Pipes; upon 
which Thomas refenting ſuch ungene- 
rous behaviour, beſtowed ſuch a ſtoma- 
cher upon the officious intermeddler, as 
diſcompoſed the whole ceconomy of his 
entrails, and obliged him to diſcharge 
the interjection Ah ! with demonſtra- 
tions of great anguiſh and amazement, 
The other two footmen who ſtood be- 
hind the coach, ſeeing their fellow-ſer- 
vant ſo jnfolently aſſaulted, flew to his 
aſſiſtance, and rained a moſt diſagree- 
able ſhower upon the head of his agreſ- 
for, who had no mean of diverſion or 
defence. Peregrine, though he did not 
approve of Tom's Loaded, could not 
bear to ſee him ſo roughly handled, eſpe- 
cially as he thought his own honour con- 
cerned in the fray, and therefore quitting 
his machine, came to the reſcue of his at- 
tendant, and charged his adverſaiies {word 
in hand. Two of them no ſooner per- 
ceived this reinforcement, than they be- 
took themſelves to flight; and Pipes 
baving twiſted the cane out of the hands 
of the third, belaboured him ſo unmer- 
cifully, that our hero thought proper to 
interpoſe his authority in his behalf. 
The common people ſtood aghaſt at this 
unprecedented boldneſs of Pickle, who 
underſtanding that the perſon whoſe ſer - 
vants he had diſciplined, was a general 
and. prince of the blood, went up to the 
coach, and aſked pardon for what he 
had done, imputing his own behaviour 
to his ignorance of the other's quality. 
The old nobleman accepted of his apo- 
logy with great politeneſs, thanking him 
for the trouble he had taken to reform 
the manners of his domeſticks; and 
gueſſing from our youth's appearance 
that he was ſome ſtranger of condition, 
very courteouſly invited him into the 
coach, on the ſuppoſition that they were 
both going to the opera, Pickle gladly 
embraced this opportunity of becoming 
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acquainted with a perſon of ſuch rank, 
and ordering his own chariot to follow, 
accompanied the count to his lage, where 
he converſed with him during the whole 
entertainment. 

He ſoon perceived that Peregrine was 
not deficient in ſpirit or ſenſe, and ſeem- 
ed particularly pleaſed with his engag- 
ing manner and eaſy deportment, qua- 
lifcationa for which the Engliſh nation 
is by no means remarkable in France, 
and therefore the more conſpicuous and 
agreeable in the character of our hero, 
whom the nobleman carried home that 
ſame evening, and introduced to his lady 
and ſeveral perſons of faſhion who ſup- 
ped at his houſe. Peregrine was quite 
captivated by their affable behaviour, and 
the vivacity of their diſcourſe; and af- 
ter having been honoured with parti- 
cular marks of conſideration, took his 
leave, fully determined to cultivate ſuch 
a valuable acquaintai ce. 

His vanity ſugveſted, that now the 
time was come when he ſhould profit 
by his talents among the fair- ſex, on 
whom he reſolved to employ his utmoſt 
art and addrels. With ths view he 
aſſiduouſly engaged in all parties, to 
which he had acceſs by means of his 
noble friend, who let flip no oppurtu- 
nity of gratifying his ambition. He tor 
ſome time ſhared in all his amuſements, 
and was entertained in many of the beſt 
families of France; but he did not long 
enjoy that elevation of hope which had 
flattercd his imagination. He toon per- 
ccived that it would be impoflible to 
maintain the honourable conuections he 
had made, without engaging every day 
at quadrille, or in other words, loſing his 
money for every perſon of ank, whether 
male or female, was a profeſſed game- 
iter, who knew and pra&i:cd all the fineſſe 
of the art, of which he was ent rely ig— 
norant. Beſides, he began to find him- 
{elf a mere novice in French gallantry, 
which is ſupported by an amazing volu- 
bility of tongue, nd obſcquious and 
incredible attention te trifles a ſurprizing 
faculty of laughing cut of pure com- 

laifance, and a nothingneis of conver- 
Res which he could never attain. In 
ſhort, our hero, who among his own 
countrymen would have paſſed for a 
ſprightly entertaining fellow, was con- 
ſidered in the biiikant aſſemblies of 
France as a,youth of 2 very phlegmatick 
dilpolition. No wonder, then, that his 
pride was mortified at his own want of 


importance, which he did not fail ts 
aſcribe to their defect in point of judg- 
ment and taſte: he conceived a diſguſt 
at the mercenary conduct, as well as the 
ſhallow intelle&ts of the ladies; and 
after he had ſpent ſome months, and a 
round ſum of money, in fruitleſs at- 
tendance and addreſſes, he fairly quitted 
the purſuit, and conſoled himſelf with 
the converſation of a merry fille de joye, 
whoſe good graces he acquired by an al- 
lowance of twenty Louis per month. 
That he might the more eaſily afford 
this expence, he diſmiſſed his chariot 
and French lacquey at the fame time. 

He then entered himſelf in a noted 
academs, in order to finiſh his exerciſes, 
and contracted an acquaintance with a 
few ſenſible people, whom he diſtinguiſh 
ed at the coffee-houſe and ordinary to 
which he reſorted, and who contributed 
not a little to the improvement of his 
knowledge and taſte: for, prejudice 
apart, it muſt be owned, that France 
abounds with men of conſummate ho- 
nour, profound ſagacity, and the moſt 
liberal education. From the converſa- 
tion of ſuch, he obtained a diſtinct idea 
of their government and conſtitution z 
and though he could not help admiring 
the excellent order and ceconomy of 
their police, the refult of all his inqunes 
was ſclt-congratulation on his title to 
the privileges of a Britiſh ſubject. In- 
deed this invaluable burth-right was ren- 
dered conſpicuous by ſuch flagrant oc- 
currences, which fell every day almoſt 
under his obſervation, that nothing but 
the groſſeſt prejudice could diſpute it's 
exiſtence. 


CHAP. VI. 


ACQUIRES A DISTINCT IDEA OP 
THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT; 
QUARRELS WITH A MO UE“: 
TAIRE, WHOM HE AFTERWARDS 
FIGHTS AND VANQUISHES, Ar- 
TER HAVING PUNISHED HIM FOR 
I2TERFERING IN HIS AMOROUS 
RECREATIONS. 


MONG many other inſtances of 
A the ſame nature, I believe it will 
not he amils to exhibit a few ſpecimens 
of their adminiſtration, which happened 
daring his abode at Paris, that thoſe 
who have not the opportunity of obſerv- 
ing for chemſelves, or are in * 
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of being influenced by miſrepreſentation, 
may compare their own condition with 
that of their neighbours, and do juſtice 
to the conſtitution under which they live. 
A lady of diſtinguiſhed character hav- 
ing been lampooned by ſome obſcure 
ſeribbler, who could not be diſcovered, 
the miniſtry, in conſequence of her com- 
plaint, ordered no fewer than five and 
twenty abbEs to be apprehended and 
ſent to the Baſtile, on the maxim of 
Herod, when he commanded the inno- 
cents to be murdered, hoping that the 
principal object of his cruelty would not 
eſcape in the general . and the 
friends of thoſe unhappy priſoners durſt 
not even complain of the unjuſt perſe- 
cution, but ſhrugged up their ſhoulders, 
and in ſilence deplored their misfortune, 
uncertain whether or not they ſhould 
ever ſet eyes on them again. 
About the ſame time, a gentleman of 
family, who had been oppreſſed by a 
certain powerful duke that lived in the 
neighbourhood, found means to be in- 
troduced to the king, who receiving his 
petition very graciouſly, aſked in what 
regiment he ſerved; and when the me- 
morialiſt anſwered, that he had not the 
honour of being in the ſervice, returned 
the paper unopened, and refuted to hear 
one circumſtance of his complaint; ſo 
that far from being redreſſed, he re- 
mained more than ever expoled to the 
tyranny of his oppreſſors: nay, ſo noto- 
rious is the diſcouragement of all thoſe 


who preſume to live independent of court 


favour and connections, that one of the 
gentlemen, whoſe friendſhip Peregrine 
cultivated, frankly owned he was in 
poſſeſſion of a moſt romantick place, in 
one of the provinces, and deeply ena- 
moured of a country life; and yet he durſt 
not reſide upon his own eſtate, laſt by 
ſlackening his attendance upon the great, 
who honoured him with their protection, 
he ſhould fall a prey to ſome rapacious 
intendant. 

As for the common p ople, they are 
ſo much inured to the ſcourge and in- 
ſolence of power, that every ſhabby 
ſubaltern, every beggarly cadet of the 


nobleſſe, every low retainer to the court, 


inſults and injures them with impunity. 
A. certain ecuyer, or horie dealer, be- 
longing to the king being one day un- 
der the hands of a barber, who happened 
to cut the head of a pimple on his face, 
he ſtarted up, and drawing his Iword, 
wounded him deſperately in the ſhoulder, 
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The poor tradeſman, hurt as he was, 


made an effort to retire, and was fol- 
lowed by this barbarous aſſaſſin, who, 
not contented with the vengeance he had 
taken, plunged his ſword a ſecond time 
into his body, and killed him on the ſpot, 
n—_ performed this inhuman ex- 
ploit, he dreſſed himſelf with great de- 
liberation, and going to Verſailles, im- 
mediately obtained a pardon for what 
he had done; triumphing in his bruta- 
lity with ſuch inſalence, that the very 
next time he had occaſion to be ſhaved 
he ſat with his ſword ready drawn, in 
order to repeat the murder, in caſe the 
— 5 ſhouid commit the ſame miſtake. 
et ſo tamed are thoſe poor le to 
ſubjection, that when Fils nine 
tioned this aſſaſſination to his own trim- 
mer, with expreſſions of horror and de- 
teſtation, the infatuated wretch replied, 
that without all doubt it was a misfor- 
tune, but it proceeded from the gentle- 
man's paſſion; and obſerved, by way of 
encomium on the government, that fach 
vivacity is never puniſhed in France. 

A few days after this outrage was 
committed, our youth, who was a pro- 
felled enemy to all oppreſſion, being in 
one of the firſt loges at the comedy, was 
eye-witneſs of an adventure which filled 
him with indignation : a tall, ferocious 
fellow, in the parterre, without the leaſt 
provocation, but prompted by the mere 
wantonnels of pride, took hold of the 
hat of a very decent young man who hap- 
pened to ſtand before him, and twirled 
it round upon his head. The party 
thus offended turned to his aggreſſor, 
and civiily aſked the reaſon of ſuch treat- 
ment; but he received no anſwer ; and 
when he looked the other way, the in- 
ſult was repeated: upon which he ex 
preſſed his reſentment as became a man 
of ſpirit, and deſired the offender to walk 
out with him. No ſooner did he thus 
ſignify his intention, than his adverſary, 
{welling with rage, cocked his hat fierce- 
ly in his face, and fixing his hands in 
his ſides, pronounced with the moſt im- 
perious tone, Hark ye, Mr. Round Peri- 
* wig, you muſt know that I am a mouſ- 
s quetaire.”* Scarce had this awful word 
eſcaped from his lips, when the blood 
forſook the lips of the poor challenger, 
who with the moſt abject ſubmiſſion 
begged pardon for his preſumption, and 


with difficulty obtained it, on condi- 


tion that he ſhould immediately quit the 


place. Having thus cxerciſed his autho- 


rity, 
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Tity, he turned to one of his companions, 
and with an air of diſdainful ridicule, 
told him he was like to have had an 
affair with a Bourgeoiſe; adding, by way 
of heightening the irony, * Egad! I be- 
« heve he's a phyſician,” 

Our hero was ſo much ſhocked and 
irritated at this licentious behaviour, 
that he could not ſuppreſs his reſent- 
ment, which he manifeſted by faying 
to this Hector, Sir, a phyſician may 
© be a man of honour.“ To this re- 
monſtrance, which was delivered with 
a very ſignificant countenance, the mouſ- 
quetaire made no other reply, but that 
of echoing his aſſertion with a loud 
laugh, in which he was joined by his 
contederates. Peregrine, glowing with 
reſentment, called him a fanfaron, and 
withdrew in expectation of being fol- 
Jowed into the ſtreet. The other under- 
ſtood the hint, and a rencounter muſt 
have enſued, had not the officer of the 
guard, who overheard what paſſed, pre- 
vented their meeting, by putting the 
mouſquetaire immediately under arreſt. 
Our young gentleman waited at the 
door of the parterre, until he was in- 
formed of this interpoſition, and then 
went home very much chagrined at his 
diſappointment z for he was an utter 
ſtranger to fear and diffidence on thoſe 
occaſions, and had ſet his heart upon 
chaſtizing the infolence of this bully, 
who had treated him with ſuch dif- 
reſpect. 

This adventure was not ſo private 
but that it reached the ears of Mr. Jolter, 
by the canal of ſome Engliſh gentlemen 
who were preſent when it happened; 
and the governor, who cntertained a moſt 
dreadful idea of the mouſquetaires, be- 
ing alarmed at a quarrel, the conſequence 
of which might be fatal to his charge, 
waited on the Britiſh ambaſlador, and 
begged he would take Peregrine under 
his immediate protection. His excel- 
lency having heard the circumſtances of 
the diſpute, ſent one of his gentlemen 
to invite the youth to dinner; and after 
having aſſured him that he might depend 
upon his countenance and regard, re- 
preſented the raſhneſs and impetuoſity 
of his conduct ſo much to his convic- 
tion, that he promiſed to act more cir- 
cumſpectly for the future, and drop all 
thoughts of the mouſquetaire from that 
moment. 

A few days after he had taken this 
laudable retolution, Pipes, who had 


carried a billet to his miſtreſs, informed 
him, that he had pgs a laced hat 
lying upon a marble ſlab in her apart. 
ment; and that when ſhe came out of 
her own chamber to receive the lette?, 
ſhe appeared in manifeſt diſorder. 

From theſe hints of intelligence, our 
young gentleman ſuſpected, or rather 
made no doubt of her infidelity; and 
being by this time well nigh cloyed with 

olleſſion, was not ſorry to find that ſhe 

ad given him cauſe to renounce her 
correſpondence, That he might there- 
fore detect her in the very breach of 
duty, and at the ſame time puniſh the 

allant who had the preſumption to 
invade his territories, he concerted with 
himſelf a plan which was executed in 
this manner. During his next interview 
with his dulcinea, far from diſcovering 
the leaſt ſign of jealouſy or diſcontent, 
he affected the appearance of extraordi- 
nary fondneſs; and after having ſpent 
the afternoon with the ſhew of uncom- 
mon ſatisfaction, told her he was en- 
gaged in a party for Fountainbleau, and 
would ſet out from Paris that ſame even- 
ing; ſo that he ſhould not have the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing her again for ſome days. 

The lady, who was very well verſed 
in the arts of her occupation, pretended 
to receive this piece of news with great 
affliction, and conjured him with ſuch 
marks of real tenderncfs, to return as 
ſoon as poſſible to her longing arms, 
that he went away almoſt convinced of 
her ſincerity. Determined, however, 
to proſecute his ſcheme, he actually de- 
parted from Paris with two or three 
gentlemen of his acquaintance, who had 
hired a remiſe for a jaunt to Verſailles; 
and having accompanied them as far as 
the village of Paſse, returned in the duſk 
of the evening on foot, 

He waited impatiently till — 
and then arming himſelf with a cafe o 
pocket-piſtols, and attended by truſty 
Tom with a cudgel in his hand, repair- 
ed to the lodgings of his Iuſpected ina- 
morata. Having given Pipes his cue, 
he knocked gently at the door, which 
was no ſooner opened by the lacquey 
than he bolted in, before the fellow 
could recolle& himſelf from the confu- 
ſion occaſioned by his unexpected ap- 
peurance; and leaving Tom to guard 
the door, ordered the trembling valet 
to light him up ſtairs into his lady's 
apartment. The firſt object that pre- 
ſented itſelf to his view, when he — 

. te 
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tered the anti- chamber, was a ſword 
upon the table, which he immediately 
ſeized, exclaiming in a loud and me- 
nacing voice, that his miſtreſs was 
falſe, and then in bed with another gal- 
lant, whom he would inſtantly put to 
death. This declaration, confirmed by 
many terrible oaths, he calculated for 
the hearing of his rival ; who, under- 
ftanding his ſanguinary purpoſe, ſtarted 
up in great trepidation, and, naked as 
he was, dropped from the balcony into 
the ſtreet, while Peregrine thundered at 
the door for admittance, and gueſſing 
his deſign, gave him an opportunity of 
making this precipitate retreat, Pipes, 
who ſtood Ae at the door, obſerv- 
ing the fugitive deſcend, attacked him 
with his cudgel, and ſweating him from 
one end of the ſtreet to the other, at 
laſt committed him to the guet, by 
whom he was conveyed to the officer on 
duty in a moſt diſgraceful and deplo- 
rable condition. 

Meanwhile, Peregrine having burſt 
open the chamber-door, found the lady 
in the utmoſt dread and conſternation, 
and the ſpoils of her favourite ſcattered 
about the room : but his reſentment was 
doubly gratified, when he learned upon 
ig that the perſon who had been 
ſo diſagreeably interrupted, was no 
other than that individual mouſquetaire 
with whom he had quarrelled at the 
comedy. He 1 the nymph with 
her per fidy and ingratitude, and telling 
her that ſhe muſt not expect the conti- 
nuance of his regard, or the appoint- 
ments which ſhe had hitherto enjoyed 
from his bounty, went home to his 
own lodgings, overjoyed at the iſſue of 
the adventure. 

The ſoldier, exaſperated. at the diſ- 
grace he had undergone, as well as at the 
outrageous inſult of the Engliſh valet, 
whom he believed his maſter had tutor- 
ed for that purpole, no ſooner extricated 
himſelf from the opprobrious ſituation 
he had incurred, than breathing venge- 
ance againſt the author of the affront, 
he came to Peregrine's apartment, and 
demanded atialaRion upon the ram- 


parts, next morning before ſun- riſe. 


Our hero aſſured him, he would not fail 
to pay his reſpects to him at the time and 
place appointed; and foreſeeing that he 
might be prevented from keeping this 
engagement by the officious care of his 
governor, who ſawthe mouſquetaire come 
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in, he told Mr. Jolter, that the French- 
man had viſited him in conſequence of 
an order he had received from his ſupe - 
riors, to make an apology for his rude 
behaviour to him in the playhouſe, and 
that on had parted very good friends. 
This allurance, together with Pickle's 
tranquil and unconcerned behaviour 
through the day, quieted the terrors 
which had began to take poſſeſſion of his 
tutor's imagination; ſo that the youth 
had an cer wy, of giving him the 
ſlip at night, when he betook himſelf to 
the lodgings of a friend, whom he en- 


gaged as his ſecond, and with whom he 


immediately took the field, in order to 
avoid the ſearch which Jolter, upon 
miſſing him, might ſet on foot. 

This was a neceſſary precaution ; for 
as he did not appear at ſupper, and Pipes, 
who uſually attended him in his excur- 
ſions, could give no account of his 
motions, the governor was dreadfull 
alarmed at his abſence, and ordered his 
man to run in queſt of his maſter to all 
the places which he uſed to frequent, 
while he himſelf went to the commillaire, 
and communicating his ſuſpicions, was 
accommodated with a party of the horſe- 
guards, who patroled round all the en- 
virons of the city, with a view of pre- 
venting the rencounter. Pipes might 
have directed them to the lady, by 
whoſe information they could have learn - 
ed the name and lodgings of the mouſ- 
quetaire, and if he had been appre- 
hended, the duel would not have hap- 
pened ; but he did not chuſe to run the 
riſk of diſobling his maſter, by inter- 
meddling in the affair, and was more- 
over very deſirous that the Frenchman 
ſhould be humbled, for he never doubt- 
ed that Peregrine was more than a match 
for any two men in France. In this 
confidence, therefore, he ſought his 
maſter with great diligence, not with a 
view of diſappointing his intention, but 
in order to attend him to the battle, 
that he might ſtand by him, and ſee 
juſtice done. 

While this inquiry was carried on, 
our hero and his companion concealed 
themſelves among ſome weeds that grew 
on the edge of the parapet, a few yards 
from the ſpot where he had agreed te 
meet the mouſquetairez and ſcarce had 
the morning rendered objects diſtin- 
guiſhable, when they perceived their men 
adyaucing boldly to the place, Pere- 
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grine ſeeing them approach, ſprung for- 
ward to the ground, that he might have 
the glory of anticipating his antagoniſt; 
and ſwords being drawn, all four were 
engaged in a twinkling. Pickle's ea- 
gerneſs had well nigh coſt him his life 
for, without minding his footing, he flew 
directly to his oppoſite, and ſtumbling 
over a ſtone, was wounded on one hide 
of his head hefore he could recover his 
attitude. Far from being diſpirited at 
this check, it ſerved only to animate 
him the more; being endowed with un- 
common agility, he retrieved his poſture 
an a moment; and having parried a ſe- 
cond thruſt, returned the longe with 
ſuch incredible ſpeed, that the ſoldier 
had not time to reſume his guard, but 
was immediately run through the bend 
of his right-arm ; and the tword drop- 


ping out of his hand, our hero's victory 


was compleat. 

Having diſpatched his own buline:s, 
and received the acknowledgment of his 
adverſary; who with a look of infinite 
mortification obſerved, that his was the 
fortune of the day, he ran to part the 
ſeconds, juſt as the weapon was twiſted 
out of his companion's hand : upon 
which he took his place; and in all 
Iikehhood an obſtinate diſpute would 
have enſued, had they not been inter- 
rupted by the guard, at fight of whom 
the two Frenchmen ſcampered off. Our 
young gentleman and his friend atlow- 
ed themſelves to be taken prifoners by 
the detachment which had been ſent out 
for that purpoſe, and were carried before 
the magiſtrate ; who having ſharply re- 
primanded them for preſuming to aQ in 
contempt of the laws, tet them at liber- 
ty, in conſideration of their being ſtian- 
gers, cautioning them at the ſame time 
to beware of ſuch exploits for the fu- 
ture, 

When Peregrine returned to his own 
lodgings, Pipes (ceing the blood trick - 
ling down upon his maſter's neckcloth 
and ſolitaire, gave evident tokens of ſur- 
prize and concern; not for the conſc- 
28 of the wound, which he did not 

uppoſe dangerous, but for the glory of 
Old England, which he was afraid had 
ſuffered in the engagement; for, he 
could not help ſaying, with ay air ct 
chagrin, as he followed the youth into 
his chamber, I do ſuppoſe as how you 
gave that lubberly Frenchman as good 
© as he brought.” 
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CHAP. VIL 

MR. JOLTER THREATENS TO LEAVE 
HIM ON ACCOUNT OF HIS MIs- 
CONDUCT, WHICH HE PROMISES 
TO RECTIFY ; BUT His RESOLU- 
TION Is DEFEATED BY THE 1M- 
PETUOSITY OF HIS PASSIONS. 
HE MEETS ACCIDENTALLY WITH 
MRS. HORNBECK, WHO ELOPES 
WIT HIM FROM HER HUSBAND, 
BUT IS RESTORED BY THE IN. 
TERPOSITION OF THE BRITISH 
AMBASSADOR. 


HOUGH Mr. Jolter was extreme- 
ly well pleaſed at the ſafety of his 
pupil, he could not forgive him for the 
terror and anxiety he had undergone on 
his account; and roundly told him, that 
notwithſtanding the inclination and at- 
tachment he had to his perſon, he would 
immediately depart for England, if ever 
he ſhould hear of his being involved in 
ſuch another adventure; For it could 
not be expected that he would ſacrifice 
his own quiet, to an unrequited regard 
for one who ſeemed determined to keep 
him in continual uncaſineſs and appre- 
henſion. 

To this declaration Pickle made an- 
ſever, that Mr. Jolter, by this time, 
ought to be convinced of the attention 
he had always paid to his cafe and ſa- 
tisfaQion z ſince he well knew that he 
had ever looked upon him in the light 
of a friend rather than as a counſellor 
or tutor; and deſired his company in 
France, with a view of promoting his 
intereſt, not for any emolument he could 
expect from his inſtruction. This being 
the caſe, he was at liberty to conſult 
his own inclinations, with regard to go- 
ing or ſtaying ; though he could not 
help owning himſelf obliged by the con- 
cern he expreſſed for his ſafety, and 
would endeavour, for his own ſake, to 
avoid giving hin any cauſe of diſtur- 
bance in time to come. 

No man was more capable of mo- 
ralizing upon Peregrine's miſconduct 
than himſelf ; his reflections were ex- 
tremely jult and fagacious, and attend - 
ed with no other diſadvantage, but that 
of occurring too late. He projected a 
thouſand ſalutary ſchemes of deport- 
ment; but, like other projectors, he ne- 
ver had intereſt enough with the — 
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of his paſſions to bring any one of them 
to bear. He had in the heyday of his 
lantry, received a letter from his 
iend Gauntlet, with a kind poſtſcript 
from his charming Emilia ; but it ar- 
rived at a very unſeaſonable juncture, 
when his imagination was ingroſſed by 
conqueſts that more agreeably flattered 
his ambition; ſo that he could not find 
leifure and inclination, from that day 
to honour the correſpondence which he 
himſelf had ſolicited, His vanity had 
by this time diſapproved of the engage- 
ment he had contracted in the rawneſs 
and inexperience of youth ; ſuggeſting, 
that he was born to make ſuch an im- 
nt figure in life, as ought to raiſe 
ideas above the conſideration of any 
ſuch middling connections, and fix his 
attention upon objects of the moſt ſub- 
lime attra&ion. Theſe dictates of ri- 
diculous pride had almoſt effaced the re- 
membrance of his amiable miſtreſs, or 
at leaſt ſo far his morals and in- 
ity, that he actually began to con- 
55 of her, al ws unworthy 
of his own character and her deſerts. 
Meanwhile, being deſtitute of a toy 
for the dalliance of his idle hours, he 
employed ſeveral ſpies, and almoſt every 
day made a tour of the publick places in 
ſon, with a view of procuring intel - 
igence of Mr. Hornbeck, with whoſe 
wife he longed to have another interview. 
In this courſe of expectation had he ex- 
erciſed himſelf a whole fortnight, when 
chancing to be at the hoſpital of the in- 
valids with a gentleman lately arrived 
from England, he no ſooner entered the 
church than he perceived this lady, at- 
tended by her ſpouſe, who at fight of our 
hero changed colour and looked another 
way, in order to diſcourage any com- 
munication between them. But the 
young man, who was not ſo eaſily re- 
pulſed, advanced with great aſſurance 
to his fellow-traveller, and taking him 
by the hand, expreſſed his ſatisfaction 
at this unexpected meeting; kindly up- 
braiding him for his precipitate retreat 
from Chantill . Before Hornbeck could 
make any reply, he went up to his wife, 
whom he complimented in the ſame man- 
ner, aſſuring her with ſome ſignificant 
ances, he was extremely mortified that 


had put it out of his to pay 
Ns reſpects to her on his EA ami at 
Paris; and then turning to her huſband, 
who thought proper to hoop 
aw 


cloſe to him 


this conference, begged to know 


where he could have the honour of wait - 
ing upen him; obſerving, at the ſame 
time, that he himſelf lived a Pacademie 
de Palfrenier. 

Mr. Hornbeck; without making an 
apology for his elopement on the Ave 
thanked Mr. Pickle for his complaiſance 
in a very cool and diſobliging manner z 
ſaying, that as he intended to ſhift his 
lodgings in a day or two, he could not 
expect the pleaſure of ſeeing him, until 
he ſhould be ſettled, when he would call 
at the academy, and conduct him to his 
new habitation. 

Pickle, who was not unacquainted 
with the ſentiments of this jealous gen · 
tleman, did not put much confidence in 
his promiſe, and therefore made divers 
efforts to enjoy a little private converſa- 
tion with his wife; but he was baffled 
in all his attempts by the indefatigable 
vigilance of her keeper, and reaped no 
other immediate pleaſure from this ac- 
cidental meeting, than that of a kind 
ſqueeze while be handed her into the 
coach, However, as he had been wit- 
neſs to ſome inſtances of her invention, 
and was no ftranger to the favourable 
diſpoſition of her heart, he entertained 
ſome faint hopes of profiting by her 
underſtanding, and was not deceived in 
his expectation; for the very next fore- 
noon a Savoyard called at the acade- 
ws and put the following billet in his 
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0 EAVING the playſure of 
H * meating with 4 at the ofs- 
© pital of anvilheads, I take this lub- 
6 . of latin you know, that I lotch 
© at the bottail de May cong dangle rouy 
© Doghouſeten, with two poſtis at the 
« gut, naytheir of um very hole, ware 
c | all be at the windore, if in kais 
© you will be ſo good as to paſs that 
« way at ſicks a cloak in the heavenin 
© when Mr. Hornbeck goes to the Cal- 
« fhay de Contea. Prey for the loaf of 
« Geeſus keep this from the nolegs of 
© my huſsban, ells he will make me 
© leed a hell upon urth. Being all from, 
deer Sur, your molt umbell ſervan 
« wile 


* DEBORAH HORNBECK.' 
Our young | emperor was raviſhed 


at the receipt of this elegantepiſtle, which 
Q was 
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a la Gaddamme de Paul Freny, and 
did not fail to obey the ſummons at the 
hour of aſſignation; when the lady, true 
to her appointment, beckoned him up 
ſtairs, and he had the good fortune to 
be admitted unſeen. 

After the firſt tranſports of their mu- 
tual joy at meeting, ſhe told him, that 
her huſband had been very ſurly and 
croſs ever ſince the adventure at Chan- 
tilly, which he had not yet digeſted ; 
that he had laid ſevere injunctions upon 
her to avoid all commerce with Pickle, 
and even threatened to ſhut her up in a 
convent for life, if ever ſhe ſhould diſ- 
cover the leaſt inclination to renew that 
acquaintance ; that ſhe had been cooped 
up in her chamber fince her arrival at 
Paris, without being permitted to ſee 
the place, or indeed any company, ex- 
cept that of her Jandlady, whoſe language 
ſhe did not underftand ; fo that her ſpi- 
nt being broke, and her health impaired, 
he was prevailed upon ſome days ago to 
indulge her in a few airings, during 
which ſhe had ſeen the gardens of the 
Luxembourg, the Thuilleries and Pa- 
lais Royal, though at thoſe times when 
there was no company in the walks; 
and that it was in one of thoſe excur- 
ſions ſhe had the happineſs of meeting 
with him. Finally, ſhe gave him to 
underſtand, that rather than continue 
longer in ſuch confinement with the man 
whom ſhe could not love, ſhe would in- 
ſtantly give him the ſlip, and put her- 
ſelf under the protection of her lover. 

Raſh and unthinking as this declara- 
tion might be, the young gentleman 
was ſo much of a gallant, that he would 
not baulk the lady's inclinations, and 
too infatuated by his paſſion to foreſee 
the conſequenees of ſuch a dangerous 
ſtep; he therefore, without heſitation, 
embraced the propoſal, and the coatt 
being clear, they tallied into the ſtreet, 
where Peregrine calling a fiacre, order - 
ed the coachman to drive them to a ta- 
vern: but knowing it would nct be in 
his r to conceal her from the ſearch 
of the lieutenant de police, if ſhe ſhould 
remain within the walls of Paris, he 
hired a remiſe, and carried her that ſame 
evening to Villejuit, about four leagues 
from town, where he ſtaid with her all 
night; and having boarded her on a 
genteel penſion, and ſettled the cecono- 
my of his future viſits, returned next 
day to his on lodgings. 
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While he thus enjoyed his ſucceſs, 
her huſband endured the tortures of the- 
damned. When he: returned from the 
coffce-houſe, and underſtood that his wife 
had eloped, without being perceived by 
any perſon in the family, he began to 
rave and foam with rage and jealouſy, 
and in the fury of diſtraction, accuſed 
the landlady of being an accomplice in 
her eſcape, threatening to complain of 
her to the commiſſaire. The woman 
could not conceive how Mrs. Hornbeck, 
who ſhe knew was an utter ſtranger to 
the French language, and kept no fort 
of company, could elude the caution of 
her huſband, and find any refuge in a 
place where ſhe had no acquaintance, 
and began to ſuſpe& the lodger's emo- 
tion was no other than an affected paſſion 
to conceal his own practices upon his 
wite, who had perhaps fallen a Kerißce 
to his jealous diſpoſition. She therefore 
ſpared him the trouble of putting his 
menaces in execution, by going to the 
magiſtrate without any farther delibera- 
tion, and giving an account of what 
fhe knew concerning this myſterious af- 
fair, with certain infinuations againſt 
Hornbeck's character, which ſhe repre- 
ſented as peeviſh and capricious to the 
laſt degree. 

While the thus anticipated the pur- 
poſe of the plaintiff, her information 
was interrupted by the arrival of the 
party himſelf, who exhibited his com- 
plaint with ſuch evident marks of pertur- 
bation, anger, and impatience, that the 
commiſſaire could eafily perceive that he 
had no ſhare in the diſappearance of his 
wife; and directed him to the lieute- 
nant de police, whoſe province it is to 
take cognizance of ſuch occurrences. 
This gentleman, who preſides over the 
city of Paris, having heard the parti- 
culars of Hornbeck's misfortune, aſked 
if he ſuſpected any individual perſon as 
the ſeducer of his yoke-fellow; and when 
he mentioned Peregrine as the object of 
his ſuſpicion, granted a warrant and a 
detachment of ſoldiers to ſearch for and 
retrieve the fugitive. 

The huſband conducted them imme- 
diately to the academy, where our hero 
lodged, and having rummaged the whole 
place, to the aſtoniſument of Mr. Jolter, 
without finding either his wife or 'the 


ſuppoſed raviſher, u them to 
e 


all the publick-houſes in t Fauxbours; 


which having examined alſo without 
ſucceſs, he returned to the magiſtrate in 


a ſtate 
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a ſtate of deſpair, and obtained a pro- 
miſe of his making ſuch an effectual in- 
quiry, that in three days he ſhould have 
an account of her, provided ſhe was 
alive and within the walls of Paris. 

Our adventurer, who had foreſeen all 
this diſturbance, was not atall ſurprized 
when his governor told him what had 
happened; and conjured him to reſtore 
the woman to the right owner, with ma- 
ny pathetick remonitrances touching the 
heinous ſin of adultery, the diſtraction 
of the unfortunate huſband, and the 
danger of incurring the reſentment of an 
arbitrary government, which, upon ap- 
plication being made, would not fail of 
eſpouſing the cauſe of the injured. He 
denied, with great effrontery, that he 
had the leaſt concern in the matter, pre- 
tended to reſent the deportment of Horn- 
beck, whom he threatened to chaſtiſe 
for his ſcandalous ſuſpicion, and ex- 

eſſed his diſpleaſure at the credulity of 
Falter, who ſeemed to doubt the veracity 
of his aſſeveration. 

Notwithftanding this confident be- 
haviour, Jotter could not help entertain- 
ing doubts of his ſincerity ; and viſiting 
the diſconſolateſwain, begged he would, 
for the honour of his country, as well 
as for the ſake of his own reputation, 
diſcontinue his addreſſes tothe heutenant 
de police, and apply to the Britiſh am- 
baſſador, who, by dint of friendly ad- 
monitions, would certainly prevail upon 
Mr. Pickle to do him all the juſtice in 
his power, if he was really the author 
of the injury he had ſuſtained. The go- 
vernor urged this advice with the ap- 
pearance of ſo much ſympathy and con- 
cern, promiſing to co-operate with all 
his of awe in his behalt, that Hornbeck 
embraced the propoſal, communicated his 
purpoſe to the magiſtrate, who commend 
ed the reſolution as the moſt decent and 
defirableexpedient he could uſe, and then 
waited upon his excellency, who readily 
eſpouſed his cauſe, and ſending for the 
2 gentleman that ſame evening, read 

im ſuch a lecture in private, as extort- 
ed a confeſſion of the whole affair. Not 
that he aſſailed him with ſour and ſuper- 
cilious maxims, or ſevere rebuke, be- 
caſe he had penetration enough to diſcern 
that Peregrine's diſpoſition was impreg- 
nable to all ſuch attacks; but he firit of 
all rallied him upon his intriguing ge- 
nius; then, in an humorous manner, 
deſcribed the diſtradt ion of the poor cuck - 
old, who he owned was jultly puniſhed 
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for the abſurdity of his conduct; and 
laſtly, upon the ſuppoſition, that it 
would be no great. effort in Pickle to 
part with ſuch a conqueſt, eſpecially af- 
ter ithad been for ſome time poſſeſſed, re- 
preſented the neceſſity and expediency 
of reſtoring her, not only out of regard to 
his owncharaQer, and that of his nation, 
but alſo with a view to his caſe, which 
would in a little time be very much in- 
vaded by ſuch an incumbrance, that in 
all probability would involve him in a 
thouſand difficulties and diſguſts. Be- 
ſides, he aſſured him; that he was al- 
ready, by order of the lieutenant de po- 
lice, ſurrounded with ſpies, who would 
watch all his motions, and immediatel 

diſcover the retreat in, which he had diſ- 
poſed his prize. Theſe arguments, and 
the frank familiar manner in which they 
were delivered, but, above all, the lat 
conſideration, induced the young gen- 
tleman to diſcloſe the whole of his pro- 
ceedings to the ambaſſador, and promiſ- 
ed to be governed by his direction, pro- 
vided the lady ſhould not ſuffer for the 
ſtep ſhe had taken, but be received by 
her huſband with due reverence and re- 
ſpect. Theſe ſtipulations being agreed 
to, he undertook to produce her in eight 
and forty hours; and taking coach im- 
mediately, drove to the place of her reſi- 
dence, where he ſpent a whole day and 
a night in convincing her of the impoſ- 


ſibility of their enjoying each other in 


that manner, Then returning to Paris, 
he delivered her into the hands of the 
ambaſiador, who having aſſured her, that 
ſhe might depend upon his friendſhip 
and protection, in caſe ſhe ſhould find 
herſelf aggrieved by the jealous temper 
of Mr. Hornbeck, reſtored her to — 
legitimate lord, whom he counſelled to 
exempt her ſrom that reſtraint, which 
in all probability had been the cauſe of 
her elopement, and endeavour to con- 
ciliate her affection by tender and re- 
ſpectful uſage. 

The huſband behaved with great hu- 
mility and compliance, proteſting that 
his chief ſtudy ſhould be to contrive 

arties for her pleaſure and ſatis faction. 
But no ſooner did he regain poſſeſſion of 


his age # ey than he locked her up 


more cloſely than ever; and after hav- 
ing revolved various ſchemes for her re- 
formation, determincd to hoard her in a 


convent, under the inſpection of a pru- 


dent abbeſs, who ſhould ſuperintend her 
morals, and recal. her to the paths of 
Qz virtue, 
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virtue, which ſhe had forſaken. With 
this view he conſulted an Engliſh prieſt 
of his acquaintance, who adviſed him 
to ſettle her in a monaſtery at Liſle, that 
ſhe might be as far as poſſible from the 
machinations of her lover; and gave 
him a letter of recommendation to the 
ſuperior of a certain convent in that 
place, for which Mr. Hornbeck ſet out 
in a few days with his troubleſome 
charge. 


CHAP, VIII. 


PEREGRINE RESOLVES TO RETURN 
TO ENGLAND; 1S DIVERTED 
WITH THE ODD CHARACTERS 
OF TWO OF HIS COUNTRYMEN, 
WITH WHOM HE CONTRACTS AN 
ACQUAINTANCE IN THE APART- 
MENTS OF THE PALAIS ROYAL. 


N the mean time, our hero received 
a letter from his aunt, in potting, 
that the commodore was, ip a; wy de- 
clining way, and longed, much to ſee 
him at the garriſon; and at the ſame 
time he heard from his ſiſter, who gave 
him to underſtand that the young gen- 
tleman who had for ſome time made his 
addreſſes to her,was become very preſſing 
in his ſolicitations ; ſo that ſhe wanted 
to know in what manner ſhe ſhould an- 
ſwer his repeated intreaties. Thoſe two 
conſiderations determined the young 
gentleman to return to his native coun- 
; a reſolution that was far from be- 

ing diſagreeable to Jolter, who knew 
that the incumbent on a living, which 
was in the gift of Trunnion, was ex- 
tremely old, and that it would be his 
interelt to be upon the ſpot at the ſaid in- 
cumbent's deceaſe, 

Peregrine, who had reſided about 
fifteen months in France, thought he was 
now - ſufficiently qualified for eclipſing 
moſt of his cotemporaries in England, 
and therefore prepared for his departure 
with infinite alacrity; being moreover 
inflamed with the moſt ardent deſire of 
reviſiting his friends, and renewing his 
connections, particularly with Emilia, 
whoſe heart he by this time thought he 
was able to reduce on his own terms. 

As he propoſed to make the tour of 
Flanders and Holland in his return to 
England, be reſolved to ſtay in Paris a 
week or two after his affairs were ſettled, 


in hope of finding ſome agreeable com- 


* 


panion diſpoſed for the ſame journey, 
and in order to refreſh his memory, 
made a ſecond circuit round all the 
places in that capital, where any curious 
production of art is to be ſeen. In the 
courſe of this ſecond examination he 
chanced to enter the Palais Royal, juſt as 
two gentlemen alighted from a fiacre at 
the gate, and all three being admitted at 
the ſame time, he ſoon perceived that the 
ſtrangers were of his own country. - One 
of them was a young man, in whoſe air 
and countenance appeared all the un. 
couth Jury and ſupercilious ſelf-con. 
ceit of a phyſician piping hot from his 
ſtudies; while the other, to whom his 
companion ſpoke by the appellation of 
Mr. Pallet, 1 2 at d ſight, 2 
ſtrange compoſition of levity and aſ- 
ſurance. Indeed, their characters, dreſs, 
and addreſs, were ſtrongly contraſted: 
the doctor wore a ſuit of black, and a 
huge tie-wig, neither ſuitable to his own 
age, nor the faſhion of the coun 


where he then lived; whereas the other, 


though ſeemingly turned of fifty, ſtrutted 
in a gay ſummer diefs of the Parifian 
cut, with a bag to his own grey hair, 
and a red feather in his hat, which he 
carried under his arm. As theſe figures 
ſeemed to promiſe ſomething entertain- 
ing, Pickle entered into converſation 
with them immediately, and ſoon dif- 
covered that the old tleman was a 
n from London, who had ſtole a 
ortnight from his occupation, in order 
to viſit the remarkable paintings of 
France and Flanders; and that the doc- 
tor had taken the opportunity of accom- 
panying him in his tour. Being ex- 
tremely talkative, he not only commu- 
nicated theſe particulars to our hero in 
a very few minutes after their meeting, 
but alſo took occaſion to whiſper in his 
ear, that his fellow-traveller was a man 
of vaſt learning, and, beyond all doubt, 
the greateſt poet of the age. As for 
himſelf, he was under no neceſſity of 
making his own eulogium ; for he toon 
gave ſuch ſpecimens of his taſte and ta- 
lents, as left Pickle no room to doubt 
of his capacity. 

While they ſtood conſidering the pic- 
tures in one of the firſt apartments, 
which are by no means the moſt maſter- 
ly compoſitions, the Swiſs, who ſets up 
for a connoifſeur, lookin = certain 

iece, pronounced the word ] 4 
ith 4 note of admiration 2 
Mr. Pallet, who was not at all a critick 

in 
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in the French language, replied with 
t vivacity, * Manufac, you mean, 

© and a very indifferent piece of manu- 
c fafture it is; pray, gentlemen, take 
© notice, there is no keeping in thoſe 
heads upon the back-ground, nor no 
© relief. in the principal figure: then 
« you'll obſerve the ſhadings are harſh 
* to the laſt de nd come a little 
' cloſer this way—don't you perceive 
that the fore-ſhortening of that arm is 
monſtrous—agad, Sir! there is an 
© abſolute fracture in the limb Doctor, 
you underſtand anatomy; don't you 
think that muſcle evidently miſplaced ? 
— Hark ye, Mr.Whar-d'ye-call-um, 
turning to the attendant, * what is the 
name of the dauber who painted that 
* miſerable performance? The Swiſs 
imagined that he was all this time ex- 
prſing his ſatisfa&tion, ſanctioned his 
ppoſed commendation, by exclaiming, 
ſans prix! Right, cried Pallet, I 
could not recolle& his name, though 
© his manner is quite familiar to me. 
We have a few pieces in England, 
done by that ſame Sangpree ; but there 


they are in no eſtimation; we have 


© more taſte among us, than to reliſh 
© the productions of ſuch a miſerable 
# gout. —A'n't he an ignorant cox- 
comb, door?” The phyſician, a- 
ſhamed of his companion's blunder, 
thought it was neceſlary, for the honour 
of his own character, to take notice of 
it before the ſtranger, and therefore an- 
ſwered his queſtion, by repeating this 
line from Horace, | 


© Mutato nomine, de te fabula narratur.” 


The painter, who was rather more ig- 
norant of Latin than of French, taking 
it for granted that this quotation of his 
friend conveyed an aſſent to his opinion, 
* Very true, ſaid he, Potatoe domine 
* date, this goons is not worth a ſingle 


* potatoe!* Peregrine was aſtoniſhed at 
this ſurprizing perverſion of the words 
and meaning of a Latin line, which at 


firſt he could not help thinking was a 


premeditated joke; but upon ſecond 
thoughts, he ſaw no reaſon to doubt that 
2 oy _ extemporaneous 1 4 
neſs and ignorance ; at whic 

he bn out into an immoderate fit of 
laughter. Pallet, believing that the 
pen 's mirth was. occalioned by 

$ arch animadverſion upon the work of 
$angpree, underwent the ſame emotion 


ov 
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in a much louder ſtrain, and endeavour - 
ed to heighten the jeſt by more obſerva - 
tions of the ſame nature; while the 
doctor, confounded at his impudence 
and want of knowledge, reprimanded 
him in theſe words of Homer, 


Siga me tis allos Achaion touton akouſe mu- 
© on. 


This rebuke, the reader vill eaſily 
perceive, was not calculated ſor the 
meridian of his friend's intellects, but 
uttered with a view of raifing his own 
character in the opinion of Mr. Pic 
who retorted this parade of learning in 
three verſes from the ſame author, being 
part of the ſpeech of Polydamus to Hec- 
tor,' importmg that it was impoſſible 
for one man to excel in every thing. 
The felf-ſufficient phyſician, who did 
not expect ſuch a repartee from a youth 
of Peregrine's appearance, looked upon 
his reply as a fair challenge, and in- 
Rantly echaarſed forty or fifty lines of 
the Iliad in a breath. Obſerving that 
the ſtranger made no effort to match this 
effuſion, he in his ſilence into 
ſubmiſſion; then, in order to aſcertain 
his victory, inſulted him with divers 
fragments of authors, whom his ſup- 
poſed competitor did not evert know by 
name; while Mr. Pallet ſtared with ad- 
miration at the profound ſcholarſhip of 
his companion, Our young gentleman, 
far from repining at this ſuperiority, 
laughed within himſelf at the ridiculous 
ambition of the pedantick doctor. He 
rated him in his own mind as a mere 
index-hunter, who held the eel of 
ſcience by the tail, and foreſaw an in- 
finite fund of diverſion in his ſolemnity 
and pride, if properly extracted by means 
of his fellow-traveller's vanity and aſ- 
ſurance. Prompted by theſe conſidera- 
tions, he reſolved to cultivate their ac - 

uaintance; and, if poſſible, amuſe him- 
ſelf at their expence in his journey 
through Flanders, underſtanding that 
they were determined upon the ſame 
route. In this view he treated them 
with extraordinary attention, and ſeem- 
ed to pay particular deference to the re- 
marks of the painter, who with 
intrepidity pronounced judgment upon 
every picture in the palace; or, in other 
words, expoſed his own nakedneſs in 
every ſentence that proceeded from hig 
mouth. Shae | 


When they came to conſider the _ 
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der of the Innocents by Le Brun, the 
Swiſs obſerved, that it was un beau 
morctau; and Mr. Pallet replied, « Yes, 
yes, one may ſee with half an eye, 
that it can be the production of no 
other; for Bormaſb's ityle, both in co- 
louring and drapery, is altogether pe- 
culiar; then his deſign is tame, and 
his expreſhon antick and unnatural. 
Doctor, you have ſeen my Judgment 
of Solomon; I think I may without 
preſumpition—bur, I don't chule to 
make compariſons I leave that odious 
taſk to other people, and let my works 
ſpeak for themſelves. France, to be 
ſure, is rich in the arts, but what is 
the reaſon? the king encourages men 
of genius with honour and rewards : 
whereas, in England, we are obliged 
to ſtand upon our own feet, and com- 
bat the envy and malice of our bre- 
thren. Agad! Ihave a good mind to 
come and ſettle here in Paris; 1 ſhould 
like to have an apartment in the 
Louvre, with a ſnug penſon of ſo 
many thouſand livres.“ In this man- 
ner did Pallet proceed with an eternal 
rotation of tongue, floundering from 
one miſtake to another, until it was the 
turn of Pouſlin's Seven Sacraments to be 
examined. Here again the Swiſs, out 
of the abundance of his zeal, expreſſed 
his admiration, by ſaving theſe pieces 
were impayable; when the painter turn- 
ing to him with an air of exultation, 
Pardon me, friend, there you happen 
© to be miſtaken, theſe are none of u- 
© payable's; but done by Nicholas Pou— 
© ſeen. I have ſcen prints of them in 
« England, ſo that none of your tricks 
© upon travellers, Mr. Swits or Swath, 
© or what's your name !* He was very 
much ejated by this imaginary triumph 
of his underſtanding, which animated 
ham to perſevere in his curious obſerva - 
tions upon all the other pieces of that 
celebrated collection; but perceiving 
that the octor maniteſted no ſigns of 

leaſure and ſatistaction, but rather be- 
eld them with a ſilent air of diſdain, he 
could not digeſt his indifference, and 
aſked, with a waggiſh ſneer, if ever lie 
had ſeen ſuch a number of maller-pieces 
before? The phyſician, eying him with 
a look of compaſſion mingled with con- 
tempt, obſerved that there was nothing 
there which deſerved the attention of 
any perſon acquainted with the ideas of 
the ancients; and that the author of the 
fineſt piece now in being, was unworthy 
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to clean the bruſhes of one of thoſe great 
maſters, who are celebrated by the Greek 
and Roman writers. O lud! O lud 
exclaimed the painter, with a loud laugh; 
* you have fairly brought yourſelf into 
a dilemma at laſt, dear doctor; for it 
is well known that your ancient Greek 
and Roman artiſts knew nothing at 
all of the matter, in compariſon with 
our modern maſters; for this good 
reaſon, becauſe they had but three or 
four colours, and knew not how to 
paint with oil: beſides, which of all 
your old fuſty Grecians would yon 
put upon a footing with the divine 
Raphael, the moſt excellent Michael 
Angelo Bona Roti, the graceful 
Guido, the bewitching Titian, and 
above all others, the ſublime Rubens; 
the He would have proceeded 
with a long catalogue of names, which he 
had got by heart for the purpoſe, with- 
out retaining the leaſt idea of their ſeve- 
ral qualifications, had he not been in- 
terrupted by his friend, whoſe indigna- 
tion being kindled by the irreverence 
with which he mentioned the Grecks, 
he called him blaſphemer, Goth, Bceo- 
tian; and in his turn, aſked with great 
vehemence, which of thoſe puny mo- 
derns could match with Panznus of 
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Athens, and his brother Phidias, Poly- 


cletus Sicyon, Polygnotus the Thraſian, 
Parrhaſius of Epheſus, firnamed Abro- 
diaitos or the Beau, and Apelles the 
prince of painters? He challenged him 
to ſhew any portrait of theſe days that 
could vie with the Helen of Zeuxis the 
Heraclean, or anv compoſition equal to 
the ſacrifice of Iphigenia, by Timanthes 
the Sicyonian; not to mention the twelve 
gods of Aſclepiadorus the Athenian, for 
which Mnaſon, tyrant of Elatea, gave 
him about three hundred pounds a- 
piece; or Homer's Hell by Nicias, who 
refuted ſixty talents, amounting to up- 
ward of eleven thouſand pounds, and 
generouſly made a preſent of it to his 
own country. He deſired him to pro- 
duce a collection equal to that in the 
temple of Delphos, mentioned in the 
Ion of Euripides; where Hercules and 
his companion Iolaus are repreſented in 
the act of killing the Lernzan hydra 
with golden ſickles; kruſeats harpais, 
where Bellerophon appears on his wing- 
ed ſteed, vanquiſhing the fire-breathing 
chimera, tan puripneouſan ; and the war 
of the giants is deſcribed. Here Jupiter 


ſtands wielding the red-hot thunder- 
bolts, 
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bolts, Keraumn amphipuron; there Pal- 
las, dreadful to the view, Gorgopon, 
brandiſheth her ſpear againſt the huge 
Enceladus; and Bacchus, with ſlender 
ivy rods, defeats and ſlays the gas tek- 
non, or mighty fon of earth. The 
painter was aſtoniſhed and confounded 
at this rhapſody of names and inſtances, 
which was uttered with ſurprizing ea- 
gerneſs and rapidity; ſuſpecting at firſt 
that the whole was the creation of his 
own brainz but when Pickle, with a 
view of flattering the doctor's ſelf-con- 
ceit, eſpouſed his fide of the queſtion, 
and confirmed the truth of every thing 
he advanced, Mr. Pallet changed his 
opinion, and in emphatick filence adored 
the immenſity of his friend's under- 
ſtanding. In ſhort, Peregrine eaſily 
perceived that they were falſe enthuſiaſts, 
without the ſmalleſt pretenſions to taſte 
and ſenſibility; and pretended to be in 
raptures with they knew not what; the 
one thinking it was incumbent upon him 
toexpreſs tranſports on ſeeing the works 
of thoſe who had been moſt eminent in 
his profeſſion, whether they did or did 
not really raiſe his admiration; and the 
other, as a ſcholar, deeming it his duty to 
magmfy the ancients above all compe- 
tition, with an affected fervour, which 
the knowledge of their excellencies never 
inſpired. Indeed, our young gentle- 
man ſo ſucceſsfully accommodated him - 
ſelf to the diſpoſitions of each, that long 
before their review was finiſhed, he was 
become a particular favourite with both. 
From the Palais Royal he accompa- 
nied them to the cloiiters of the Car- 
thuſians, where they conſidered the hiſ- 
tory of St. Bruno, by Le Sueur, whole 
name being utterly unknown to the 
painter, he gave judgment againſt the 
whole compoſition, as pitiful. and pal- 
try; though in the opinion of all good 
judges it is a moſt maſterly performance, 
Having ſatisfied their curioſity in this 
2 Peregrine aſked them to favour 
im with their company at dinner; but 
whether out of caution againſt the in- 
ſinuations of one whoſe character they 
did not know, or by reaſon of a prior 
engagement, they declined his invita- 
tion, on pretence of having an * 
ment at a certain ordinary, though they 
expreſſed a defire of being farther ac- 
82 with him; and Mr. Pallet took 
the freedom of aſking his name; which 
he not only declared, but promiſed, as 
they were ſtrangers in Paris, to wait 


127 
upon them next day in the forenoon, in 
order to conduct them to the hotel de 
Thoulouſe, and the houſes of ſeveral 
other noblemen, remarkable for paint- 
ing or curious furniture. They thank 
fully embraced his propoſal ; and that 
ſame day made enquiry among the En- 
gliſh gentlemen about the character of 
our hero; which they found fo much to 
their ſatisfaftion, that upon their ſecond 
meeting, they courted his good graces 
without reſerve; and as they had heard 
of his intended departure, begged ear- 
neſtly to have the honour of accompa- 
nymg him through the Low Countries, 
He aſſured them, that nothing could be 
more agreeable to him, than the pro- 
ſpe of having ſuch fellow-travellers ; 


and they immediately appointed a day 
for ſetting out on that tour. 


CH AT; Is 

HE INTRODUCES HIS NEW FRIENDS 
TO MR, JOLTER, WITH WHOM 
THE BOCTOR ENTERS INTO A 
DISPUTE UPON GOVERNMENT, 
WHICH HAD WELL NIGH TER- 
MINATED IN OPEN WaR. 


EANWHILE, he not only made 
them acquainted with every thing 
worth ſecing in town, but attended them 
in their excurſions to all the king's 
houſes within a day's journey of Paris; 
and in the courſe of theſe parties, treat- 
ed them with an elegant dinner at his 
own apartments; where a diſpute arofe 
between the doctor and Mr. Jolter, 
which had well nigh terminated in an 
irreconcileable animoſity, Theſe gen- 
tlemen, with an equal ſhare of pride, 
E and ſaturnine diſpoſition, were 
y the accidents of education and com- 
pany, diametrically oppoſite in political 
maxims; the one, as we have alread 
obſerved, being a bigotted high-churth - 
man, and the other a rank republican, 
It was an article of the governor's treed, 
that the people could not be happy, nor 
the earth yield it's fruits in abundance, 
under a reſtricted clergy and limited go- 
vernment : whereas, in the doctor's opi- 
nion, it was an eternal truth, that no 
conſtitution was ſo perfect as the de- 
mocracy, and that no country could 
flouriſh but -under the adminiſtration 
of the mob. 2 
Theſe conſiderations being premiſed, 
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no wonder that they happened to diſ- 
agree in the freedom of an unreſerved 
converſation, eſpecially as their enter - 
tainer took all opportunities of encou- 
raging and enflaming the contention. 
The fr ſource of their difference was 
an unlucky remark of the painter, who 
obſerved that the partridge of which he 
was then eating had the fineſt reliſh of 
any he had ever taſted. His friend own- 
ed that the birds were the beſt of the 
kind he had ſeen in France; but athrm- 
ed, that they were neither ſo plump nor 
delicious as thoſe that were 4 in 
England. The governor, conſidering 
this obſervation as the effett of preju- 
dice and inexperience, ſaid, with a ſar- 
caſtical ſmile, © I believe, Sir, you are 
© yery well diſpoſed to find every thing 
© here inferior to the productions of your 
© own country.'— True, Sir, aniwer- 
ed the phyſician, with a certain ſolem- 
nity of aſpe&, * and not without good 
* reaſon, I hope. — © And pray, re- 
ſumed the tutor, why may not the 
« partridges. of France be as good as 
« thoſe of England? — For a very 
« plain reaſon,” replied the other, * be- 
E cauſe they arc not ſo well fed. The 
iron hand of oppreſſion is extended to 
all animals within the French domi- 


. © nions, even to the beaits of the field 


© and the fowls of the air. Kuneffir 
4 o0noifi te paſi.— Egad!* cried the 
painter, * that is a truth not to be con- 
c troverted : for my own part, I am 
© none of your tit-bits, one would think, 
© but yet there's a freſhneſs in the En- 
6 gliſh complexion, a ginſeekye, I think 
you call it, fo inviting to a hungry 
6 Frames, that I have caught ſeve- 
ral in the very act of viewing me with 
« an eye of extreme appetite, as I paſſ- 
© ed; and as for their curs, or rather 
their wolves, whenever I ſet my eyes 
on one of em, Ah! your humble 
« ſervant, Mr. Son of a Bitch!” I am 
upon my guard in an inftant. The 
doctor can teſtify that their very horſes, 
© or more properly their live carrion, 
© that drew our chaiſe, uſed to reach 
© back their long necks, and ſmell at 
© us, as a couple of delicious morſels.” 
This ſally of Mr. Pallet, which was 
Teceived with a general laugh of appro- 
bation, would, in all probability, have 
ſtifled the diſpute in emb-yo, had not 
Mr. Jolter, with a ſelf - applauding fim- 
per, ironically complimented the ſtran- 


gers on their talking like true Engliſh» 


men. The doctor, affronted at the in- 
ſinuation, told him with ſome warmth, 
that he was miſtaken in his conjecture, 
his affections and ideas being confined 
to no particular country; for he conſi- 
dered himſelf as a citizen of the world. 
He owned himſelf more attached to Eng- 
land than to any other kingdom, but 
this preference was the effect of reflec- 
tion, and not of prejudice z becauſe the 
Britiſh conſtitution approached nearer 
than any other to that perfection of go- 
vernment, the dem of Athens, 
which he hoped one day to ſee revived ; 
he mentioned the death of Charles the 
Firtt, and the expulſion of his ſon, with 
raptures of applauſe; inveighed with 
great acrimony againſt the kingly name; 
and in order to Trengthen his opinion, 
repeated forty or fifty lines from one of 
the Philippicks of Demoſthenes, Jolter 
hearing him ſpeak ſo diſreſpectfully of 
the higher powers, glowed with indig- 
nation. He ſaid his doctrines were de- 
teſtable, and deſtructive of all right, 
order, and ſociety; that monarchy was 
of Divine inſtitution, therefore indefea- 
ſible by any human power; and of con- 
ſequence thoſe events in the Engliſh 
hiſtory which he had fo liberally com- 
mended, were no other than flagrant 
inſtances of ſacrilege, perfidy, and ſe- 
dition ; that the democracy of Athens 
was a molt abſurd conſtitution, pro- 
ductive of anarchy and miſchief, whick 
muſt always happen when the govern- 
ment of a nation depends upon the ca- 
price of the ignorant hair-brained vul- 
gar; that it was in the 2 of the 
moſt profligate member of the common- 
wealth, provided he was endowed with 
eloquence, to ruin the moſt deſerving, 
by a deſperate exertion of his talents 
upon the populace, who had been often 

rſuaded to act in the moſt ungrate- 
Ful and imprudent manner, againſt the 
greateſt patriots that their country had 
produced: and finally, he averred, that 
the liberal arts and ſciences had never 


flouriſhed ſo much in a republick, as 


under the encouragement and protection 
of abſolute power; witnels the Auguſ- 
tan age, and the reign of Lewis the 
Fourteenth ; nor was it to be ſuppoſed, 
that genius and merit could ever be ſo 
amply recompenſed by the individuals, 
or diſtracted councils of a common- 
wealth, as by the generoſity and mag- 
nincence of one, who had the wh 


treaſures at his own command. 


Peregrine 
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Peregrine, who was pleaſed to find 
the conteſt grow warm, obſerved that 
there ſeemed to be a good deal of truth 
in what Mr. Jolter advanced : and the 

ainter, whoſe opinion began to waver, 
ſooked with a face of expectation at his 
fneni, who modelling his features into 


an expreſſion of exulting diſdain, aſked 


of his antagoniſt, if he did not think 
that very power of rewarding. merit, 
enabled an abſolute prince to indulge 
himſelf in the moſt arbitrary licence 
over the lives and fortunes of his peo- 
ple. Before the governor had time to 
anſwer this queſtion, Pallet broke forth 
into an exclamation of, By the Lord! 
© that is certainly fact; egad! that was 
© a home thruſt, doctor. When Mr. 
Jolter chaſtiſing this ſhallow intruder 
with a contemptuous look, affirmed, that 
though ſupreme power furniſhed a good 
prince with the means of exerting his 
virtues, it would not ſupport a tyrant 
in the exerciſe of cruelty and oppreſ- 
ſion; hecauſe in all nations the genius 
of the people muſt be conſulted by their 
governors, and the burden proportioned 
to the ſhoulders on which it is laid. 
* Elſe, what follows ?* ſaid the phyſi- 
cian. The conſequence is plain, re- 
plied the governor; * inſurrection, re- 


© volt, and his own deſtruction : for it 


is not to be ſuppoſed that the ſubjects 
* of any nation would be fo abject and 
* pufillanimous, as to neglect the means 
* which Heaven hath put in their power 
for their own preſervation.'—* Gad 

* zooks! you're in the right, Sir,“ cried 
Pallet; that, I grant you, muſt be con- 
* felled. Doctor, I'm afraid we have 
* gat into the wrong box. This ſon 
of Pzan, however, far from being of 
his friend's opinion, obſerved, with an 
air of 8 that he would not only 
demonſtrate the ſophiſtry of the gentle - 
man's laſt allegation, by argument and 
tacts, but even confute him with his own 
words. Jolter's eyes kindling at this 
preſumptuous declaration, he told his 
antagoniſt, while his lip quivered with 
relentment, that if his arguments were 
no better than his breeding, he was ſure 
he would make very few converts to his 
opinion: and the doctor, with all the 
nſolence of triumph, advited him to 


beware of diſputes for the future, until 


he ſhould have made himſelf more maſter 
2 ſubject. 

Peregrine both wiſhed and hoped to 
ſee the diſputants proceed to arguments 


of more weight and conviction; and 
the painter, dreading the ſame iſſue, in- 
terpoſed with the uſual exclamation of 
For God's ſake, gentlemen !' when the 
governor roſe from table in great dud- 
geon, and left the room, muttering ſome 
ejiculatiun, of which the word cox- 
comb only could. be diltinaly head. 
The phy ſician being thus left maſter of 
the field of battle, was complimented 
on his victory by Peregrine; and ſo 
elevated by his ſucceſs, that he declaim- 
ed a full hour on the abſurdity of Jol- 
ter's propofition, and the beauty of the 
democratick adminiſtration; canvaſſed 
the whole ſcheme of Plato's republick, 
with many quotations from that idea] 
author, touching the To a from 
thence lie made a tranſition to the mo- 
ral ſenſe of Shaffeſbury, and concluded 
his harangue with the greateſt part of 
that frothy vrriter's rhaplody, whiclr he 
repeated with all the violence of enthu- 
ſiaſtick agitation z to the unſpeakable 
ſatis faction of his entertainer, and the 
unutterable admiration of Pallet, who 
looked upon him as ſomething ſuperna- 
tural and divine. 80 intoxicated was 
this vain young man with the ironical 
praiſes of Pickle, that he forthwith 
thook off all reſerve; and having pro- 
feſſed a friendſhip for our hero, whoſe 
taſte and learning he did not fail to ex- 
tol, intimated in plain terms, that he 
was the only perſon in theſe latter ages, 
who poſſe ſſed that ſublime genius, that 
portion of the divinity or Ti Theion, 
which immortalized the Grecian Poets ; 
that as Pythagoras affirmed the ſpirit of 
Euphorbus had tranſmigrated into his 


body, he, the doctor, was ſtrangely poſ- 


ſeſſed with the opinion that he himſelf 
was inſp'red by the ſoul of Pindar ; be- 
cauſe, making allowance for the dif- 
ference of languages in which they 
wrote, there was à ſurprizing affinity 
between his own works and thoſe of 
that celebrated Theban; and as a con- 
firmation of this truth, he immediatel 

produced a ſample of each, which though 
in ſpirit and verſification as different 
as the Odes of Horace and our preſent 
poet-laureat, Peregrine did not ſeruple 
to pronounce altogether congenial; not- 
withitanding the violence he by this ſen» 
tence offered to his own conſcience, and 
a certain alarm of his pride, that was 
weak enough to be diſturbed by the phy- 
fcian's ridiculous vanity and preſump= 


tion, which, not contented with diſplay- 
: R ing 
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ing his i nce in the world of taſte 
and polite literature, manifeſted itſelf in 
arrogating certain material diſcoveries in 
the province of phyſick, which could 
not fail to adv.nce him to the higheſt 
pinnacle of that profeſſion, conſidering 
the recommendation of his other talents, 
together with a liberal fortune which he 
inherited from his father. 


en Ar. 1. 


THE DOCTOR PREPARES AN EN- 
TERTAINMENT IN THE MANNER 
OF THE ANCIENTS, WHICH 1s 
ATTENDED WITH DIVERS KIDI- 
CULOUS CIRCUMSTANCES. 


1 N a word, our young gentleman, by 
his inſinuating behaviour, acquired 
the full confidence of the doctor, who 
invited him to an entertainment, which 
he intended to prepare in the manner of 
the ancients. Pickle, {truck with this 
idea, eagerly embraced the propoſal, 
which he honoured with many enco- 
miums, as a plan in all reſpe&s worthy 
of his genius and apprehenſion 3 and 
the day was appointed at ſome diftance 
of time, that the treater might have lei- 
ſure to compoſe certain pickles and con- 
fections which were not to be found 
among the culinary preparations of theſe 
degenerate days. 

With a view of rendering the phyſi- 
cian's taſte more conſpicuous,” and ex- 
tracting from it the more diverſion, Pe- 
regrine propoſed that ſome foreigners 
thould partake of the banquet ; and the 
taſk being left to his care and diſcre- 
tion, he actually beſpoke the company 
of a French marquis, an Italian, count, 
and a German baron ; whom he knew 
to be egregious coxcombs,' and there- 
fore moie likely to enhance the joy of 
the entertainment. ng 

Accordingly, the hour being arrived, 
he conducted them to the hotel where 
the phyſician lodged, after having re- 
galed their expectations with an elegant 
meal in the genuine old Roman rafte ; 
and they were received by Mr. Pallet, 
who did the honours of the houſe, while 
his friend ſuperintended the cook be- 
low. By this communicative painter, 
the gueſts underſtood that the doctor 
had met with numerous difficulties in 
the execution of his delign ; that no 
tewer than five cools had been diſmiſſ- 
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ed, becauſe they could not prevail ypon 
their own conſciences to obey his direc- 
tions in things that were contrary to the 
preſent practice of their art; and that 
although he had at laſt engage a per- 
ſon, by an extraordinary premium, to 
* with his orders, the fellow was 
ſo aftoniſhed, mortified, and incenſed, at 
the commands he had received, that his 
hair ſtood on end, and he begged on his 
Knees to be releaſed from the agree- 
ment he had made: but finding that 
his employer infiſted upon the perform- 
ance of his contract, and threaened to 
introduce him to the commiſlaire if he 


ſhould flinch from the bargain, he had, 


in the diſcharge of his office, wept; 


ſung, curſed, and capered, for twa 
whole hours without intermiſſion. | 

While the company liſtened to this 
odd information, by which they were 
prepoſſeſied with ſtrange notions of the 
dinner, their ears were invaded by a 
piteous voice, that exclaimed in French, 
For the love of God! dear Sir! for 
© the paſſion of Jeſus Chriſt ! ſpare me 
© the mortification of the honey and oil!” 
Their ears ſtill vibrated with the ſound, 
when the doctor entering, was by Pe- 
regrine made acquainted with the ſtran- 
gers ; to whom he, in the tranſports of 
his wrath, could not help complaining 
of the want of complaiſance he had 
found in the Pariſian vulgar, by which 
his plan had been almoſt entirely ruined 
and ſet aſide. The French marquis, 
who though the honour of his nation 
was concerned at this declaration, pro- 
feſſed his ſorrow for what had happen- 
ed, ſo contrary to the eſtabliſhed cha- 
rafter of the people, and undertook to 
ſee the delinquents ſeverely puniſhed, 
provided he could be informed of the:r 
names or places of abode. The mu- 
tual compliments that paſſed on this oc- 
cation were ſcare finiſhed, when a fer- 
vant coming into the room, announced 
dinner; and the entertainer led the 
way into another apartment, where they 
found a long table, or rather two boards 
joined together, and furniſhed with a 
variety of diſhes, the ſteams of which 
had ſuch evident effe& upon the nerves 
of the company, that the marquis made 
frightful grimaces, under pretence ot 
taking ſnutt ; the Italian's eyes watered, 
the German's viſage underwent ſeveral 
diſtortions of features; our hero found 
means to exclude the odour from his 
tenſe of ſmelling, by breathing only 
by n through 


2 
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through his mouth; and the poor paint- 
er running into another room, plugged 
his noſtrils with tobacco. The doctor 
himſelf, who was the only perſon then 
preſent whoſe organs were not diſcom- 
poſed, pointing to a couple of couches 
placed on each fide the table, told his 
gueſts that he was ſorry he could not 
procure» the exact triclinia of the an- 
cents, which were ſomewhat different 
from theſe conveniencies, and deſired 
they would have the goodneſs to repoſe 
themſelves without ceremony, each in 
his reſpective couchette, while he and 
his friend Mr. Pallet would place 
themſelves upright at the ends, that 
they might have the pleaſure of ſerving 
thoſe that lay along. This diſpoſition, 
of which the ſtrangers had no previous 
idea, diſconcerted and perplexed them 
in a moſt ridiculous manner; the mar- 
quis and baron ſtood bowing to each 
other, on pretence of diſputing the low- 
er ſeat, but in reality, with a view of 
2 by the example of one another, 

r neither of them underſtood the man- 
ner in which they were to loll; and 
Peregrine, who enjoyed their confuſion, 
handed the count co the other fide, 
where, with the moſt miſchievous po- 
liteneſs, he infited upon his taking poſ- 
ſeſſion of the upper place. 

In this diſagreeable and ludicrous 
ſuſpenſe, they continued acting a pan- 
tomime of geſticulations, until the doc- 
tor earneſtly intreated them to wave all 
compliment and form, leſt the dinner 
ſhould be ſpoiled before the ceremo- 
nial coul. be adjuſted. Thus conjured, 
Peregrine took the lower couch on the 
left-hand fide, laying himſelf gently 
down, with his face towards the table. 
The marquis, in imitation of this pat- 
tern (though he would have much ra- 
ther faſted three days than run the riſk 
of diſcompoſing his dreſs by ſuch an 
attitude) ſtretched himſelf upon the op- 
polite place, reclining upon his elbow 
in a molt painful and aukward ſitua- 
tion, with his head raiſed above the 
end of the couch, that the ceconomy of 
bis hair might not ſuffer by the pro- 
jection of his body. The Italian, be- 
ing a thin limber creature, planted him- 
ſelf next to Pickle, without ſuſtaining 
any misfortune, but that of his ſtock- 
ing being torn by a ragged nail of the 
ſeat, as he raiſed his legs on a level 
with the reſt of his limbs. But the ba- 
ron, who was neither ſo wieldy nor 


. 7 


ſupple in his joints as his companions, 
flounced himſelf down with ſuch pre- 
cipitation, that his feet ſuddenly tilting 
up, came in furious contact with the 
head of the marquis, and demoliſhed 
every curl in. a twinkling, while his 
own Kull, at the ſame inſtant, deſcend- 
ed upon the ſide of his couch with ſuch 
violence, that his periwig was ſtruck 
off, and the whole room filled with pul- 
vilio. 

The drollery of diſtrcſs that attended 
this diſaſter entirely vanquiſhed the af- 


fected gravity of our young gentleman, 


who was obliged to ſuppreſs his laughter 
by cramming his handkerchief in his 
mouth; for the bare-headed German 
aſking pardon with ſuch ridiculuus con- 
fuſion, and the marquis admitting his 
apology with ſuch rueful complaitance, 
were ſufficient to awake the murth of a 
quietiſt. 

This misfortune being repaired as 
well as the circumſtances of the occaſion 


would permit, and every one ſettled ac- 


cording to the arrangement already de- 
ſcribed, the doctor graciouſly undertook 
to give ſome axcount of the diſhes as 
they occurred, that the company might 
be directed in their choice; and with an 
air of infinite ſatis faction thus began, 
—* This here, gentlemen, is a boiled 
* gooſe, ſerved up in a ſauce compoſed 
© of pepper, lovage, coriander, mint, 
© rue, anchovies, and oil! I wiſh for 
your ſakes, gentlemen, it was one of 
the geeſe of Ferrara, fo much celebrat- 
ed among the ancients for the magui- 
tude of their livers, one of which is 
laid to have weighed upwards of two 

ounds ; with this fogd, exquiſite as 
it was, did the tyrant Heliogabalus 
regale his hounds. But I beg pardon, 
J had almoſt forgot the ſou , which I 
hear is ſo neceflary an articie at all 
tables in France. At each end there 
are diſhes of the falacacabia of the Ro- 
mans; one is made of parſley, penny» 
© royal, cheele, pine-tops, honey, vine» 
gor, brine, eggs, cucumbers, onions, 
© and hen livers ; the other is much the 
© ſame as the ſoup-maigie of this coun- 
© try, Then there is a Join of veal 
boiled with fennel and caraway-ſeed, 
© on a pottage compoſed of pickle, Gil, 
© honey, and flour, and a curious hachis 
aof the lights, liver and blood of an 
<-hare, together with a diſh of roaſted 
© pigeous,-Monkeur le Baron, ſhall L 
8 —— to à plate of this up? The 
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German, who did not at all diſapprove 
of, the ingredients, aſſented to the pro- 
poſal, and ſcemed to reliſh the compo- 
ſittion; while the marquis, being aſked 
by the painter which of the filly-kickabys 
he chote, was in conſequence of his G. 
ire accommodated with a portion of the 
ſoupe-maigre; and the count, in lieu of 
ſpoon- meat, of which he ſaid he was no 
great admirer, ſupplied himſelf with a 
pigcon, therein contorming to the choice 
of our young gentleman, whoſe exam - 
pie he determined to follow through the 


whole courſe of the entertainment. 


The Frenchman having ſwallowed the 
firit ſpoonful, made a full pauſe; his 
throat ſwelled, as if an egg had ſtuck 
in his gullet, his eyes rolled, and his 
mouth underwent a ſeries of involunta- 
ry conſtractions and dilatations. Pallet, 
who looked ſtedfaſtly at this connoiſſeur, 
with. a view of conſulting his taſte, be- 
fore he himſelf wouid venture upon the 
ſoup, began to be diſturbed at theſe 
emotions, and obſerved with ſome con- 
cern, that the poor gentlewan ſeemed 
to be going into a fit; when Peregrine 
aſſured him, that theſe were ſymptoms 
of extacy, and for farther conhrmation, 
alked the marquis how he found the 
ſoup. It was with infinite difficulty that 
his complaiſance could ſo far matter his 


_ diſguſt, as to enable him to anſwer, 


« Altogether excellent, upon my ho- 
* nour!* And the painter being certified 
of his approbation, lifted the {ſpoon to 
his mouth without ſeruple; but far from 
jultifying- the eulogium of his taſter, 
when this precious compoſition diffuſed 
itielf upon his palate, he ſeemed to be 
deprived of all Kale and motion, and ſat 
like the leaden ſtatue of ſome river god, 
with the liquor flowing out at both tides 
of his mouth. | 

The doctor, alarmed at this indecent 
phenomenon, earne!t}y enquired into the 
cauſe of it ; and when Pallet recovered 
his recollection, and ſwore that he would 
rather ſwallow porridge made of burn- 
ing brimftone, than ſuch an infernal 
mels as that which he had taſted ; the 


phylician, in his own vindication, aſ- 


tured the company, that, except the uſual 
ingredients, he had mixed A in 
the ſoup but ſome ſal-armoniae inſtead 
of the ancient nitrum, which could not 
now be procured ; and appealed to the 
marquis, whether ſuch a ſuecedaneum 
was not an improvement on the whole. 


The unfortunate petit-maitre, driyen to 


- 


the extremity of his condeſcenſion, ac- 
knowledged it to be a maſterly refine- 
ment; and deeming himſelf obliged, in 
int of honour, to evince his ſentiments 

y his practice, forced a few more mouth- 
fuls of this diſagreeable potion down his 
throat, till his ſtomach was fo much 
offended, that he was compelled to ſtart 
up of a ſudden; and, in the hurry of 
his elevation, overturned his plate ints 
the boſom of the baron. The emer- 
gency of his occaſions would not permit 
him to ſtay and make apologies for this 
abrupt behaviour ; ſo that he flew into 
another apariment, where Pickle found 
him puking, and croſſing himſelf with 
great devotion; and a chair, at his de- 
lirz, being brought to the door, he 
ſlipped into it more dead than alive, 
conjuring his friend Pickle to make his 
peace with the company, and in parti- 
cular excuſe him to the baron, on ac- 
count of the violent fit of illneſs with 
which he had been ſeized. It was not 
without reaſon that he employed a me- 
diator ; for when our hero returned to 
the dining-room, the German got up, 
and was under the hands of his own 
lacquey, who wiped the greafe from a 
rich embroidered waiſtcoat, while he, 
almolt frantick with his misfortune, 
ſtamped upon the ground, and in High 
Dutch curſed the unlucky banquet, and 
the impertinent entertainer, who all this 
time, with great deliberation, conſoled 
him for the diſaſter, by aſſuring him, 
that the damage might be repaired 
with ſome oil of turpentine and a hot 
iron, Peregrine, who could ſcarce re- 
frain from laughing in his face, appeaſ- 
ed his indignation, by telling him how 
much the whole company, and eſpeci- 
ally the marquis, was mortified at the 
accident; and the unhappy ſalacacabia 
being removed, the JRun were filled 
with two pies, one of dormice liquored 
with ſyrup of white poppies, which the 
doctor had ſubſtituted in the room of 
toaſted poppy -leed, formerly eaten with 
honey, as a deſert; and the other com- 
poſed ot a hock of pork baked in honey. 
Pallet hearing the firſt of theſe diſhes 
deſcribed, lifted up his hands and eyes, 
and with ſigns of loathing and amaze- 
ment pronounced, A pye made of dur- 
* mice and ſyrup of poppies; Lord in 
© heaven! what beaſtly fellows thoſe 
© Romans were!* His friend checked 
him for his irreverent exclamation with 


a ſevere look, and recommended the 
'- veal, 


* 
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yeal, of which he himſelf chearfully eat, 
with ſuch encomiums to the company, 
that the baron reſolved to imitate his ex- 
ample, after havin called for a bumper 
of Burgundy, which the phyſician, for 
his ſake, wiſhed to have been the true 
wine of Falernum. The painter ſecing 
nothing elſe upon the table which he 
would venture to touch, made a merit 
of neceſſity, and had recourſe to the veal 
alfo ; although he could not help ſaying, 
that he would not give one ſlice of the 
roiſt-beef of Old England for all the 
dainties of a Roman emperor's table. 
But all the doctor's inviiations and aſ- 
ſurances could not prevail upon his 
gueſts to honour the hachis and the 

ſe; and that courſe was ſuceeded 
by another, in which he told them were 
divers of thoſe diſhes, which among the 
. Anrients had obtained the appellation of 
politeles, or magnificent. That which 
« ſmonks in the middle,“ ſaid he, is a 
© fows's ſtomach, filled with a compo- 
« fition of minced pork, hog's brains, 
© eggs, pepper, cloves, garlick, anniſceqd, 
rue, ginger, oil, wine, and pickle, 
On the right-hand ſide are the teats and 
© belly of a ſow, juſt farrowed, fried 
* with ſweet wine, oil, flour, Jovage, 
and pepper. On the left is a fricaſſee 
of ſnails, fed, or rather purged, with 
© milk. At that end next Mr. Pallet 
© are fritters of pompions,: lovage, ori- 
ganum, and oil; and here are a couple 
© of pullets, roaſted and ſtufted in the 
manner of Appictus. 

The painter, who had by wry faces 
teſtified his abhorrence of the ſow's flo- 
mach, which he compared to a bagpipe, 
and the ſnails which had undergone pur- 
gation, no ſooner heard him mention the 
roaſted pullets, than he eagerly ſolicited 
a wing of the fowl; upon which the 
doctor deſired he would take the trouble 
of cutting them up, and accordingly 
ſent them round, while Mr. Pallet tuck - 
ed the table-cloth under his chin, and 
brandifhed his knife and fork with ſin- 
gular addreſs ; but ſcarce were they {et 
down before him, when the tears ran 
down his cheeks; and he called aloud, 
in a manifeſt diſorder, * Z——ds ! this 
is the eſſence of a whole bed of gar- 
© lick ! 
diſappoint or diſgrace the entertainer, 

e applied his inftruments to one of the 
birds; and when he opened up the ca- 
vity, was aſſaulted by ſuch an irruption 
_ of intolerable ſmelis, that, without ſtay- 


That he might not, however, 


ing to diſengage himſelf from the cloth, 
he ſprung away, with, an exclamation 
of, Lord Jefus!* and involved the 
waole table in havock, ruin, and con- 
fuſion, 

Before Pickle could accompliſh his 
eſcape, he was/ ſauced with a iyrup of 
the 3 which went to pieces 


in the general Wieck; and as for the 


Italian count, he was overwhelmed by 
the ſow's ſtomach, which burſting in 
the fall, diſcharged it's contents upon 


his leg and thigh, and ſcalded him ſo 


miſerably, that he thrieked with anguiſh, 
and ringed with a molt ghaſtly and 
horrible aſpect, 

The baron, who ſat ſecure without 
the vortex of this -tumult, was not at 
all diſpleaſed at ſeeing his companions 
involved in ſuch a calamity as that which 
he had already ſhared; but the doctor 
was confounded with ſhame and vexa- 
tion, Atter having preſcribed an 1 
cation of oil to the — leg, he — 
preſſed his ſorro for the miſad venture, 
which he openly aſcribed to want of taſte 
and prudence in the painter, who did 
not think proper to return, and make 


an apology in perſon; and protetted 


that theie was nothing in the fowls 
which could give offence to a ſenſible 
nole, the tufing being a mixture of 
pepper, lovage, and aſſa Fatida, and 
the ſayce cond, {ting of wine and herring= 
pickle, which he had uſed inſtead of the 
celebrated gacum of the Romans; that 
famous pickle having bcen prepared 
ſometimes of the ſcombri, which were a 
ſort of tunny-filh, and ſometimes of the 
filurus, or ſhaad-fiſh: nay, he obſerved 
that there was a third kind, called ga- 
rum bemaiion, made of the guts, gills, 
and bloc of the thynnus. 

The phyſician, finding 
impracticable to re- eſtabliſh the order of 
the banquet, by preſent:ng again the 
diſhes which had been diſcompoſed, or- 
dered every ihing to be removed, a clean 
cloth to be laid, and the deſert to be 
brought in. 

Meanwhile, he regretted his incapa- 
City to give them a ſpecimen of the alieus, 
or fiſh meals of the ancients; ſuch as 
the jus diabaton, the conger=cel, which, 
in Galen's opinion, is hard of digellionz 
the cornutta, or gurnard, deſcribed by 
Pliny in his Natural Hiſtory, who ſays, 
the. horns of many of them were a foot 
and a half in length; the mullet and 
lamprey, that were in the higheſt eftima- 
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tion of old; of which laſt Julius Cæſar 
borrowed fix thouſand for one trium- 
phal ſupper. He obſerved, that the 
manner of dreſſing them was deſcribed 
by Horace, in the account he gives of 
the entertainment to which Mæcenas 
was invited by the epicure Naſiedenus. 


© Aﬀertur ſquillas inter Murena natantes, 
6 & Co 


And told them, that they were com- 
monly eaten with the ?hus ſpriacum, a cer- 
tain anodyne and aſtringent ſeed, which 
qualified the purgative nature of the fiſh. 
Finally, this learned phyſician gave them 
to underttand, that though this was rec- 
koned a luxurious diſh in the zenith of the 
Roman taſte, it was by no means com- 
parable, in point of expence, to ſome 
preparations in vogue about the time of 
that abſurd voluptuary Heliogabalus, 
who ordered the brains of fix hundred 
oſtriches to be compounded in one meſs. 
By this time the deſert appeared, and 
the company were not a little rejoiced 
to ſee plain olives in falt and water: but 
what the matter of the feaſt valued him- 
ſelf upon, was a fort of jelly, which he 
afhrmed to be preferable to the hypo- 
trimma of Heſychius, being a mixture 
of vinegar, pickle, and honey, boiled to 
a proper conſiſtence, and candied aſſa- 
feetida, which he aflerted, in contradic- 
tion to Aumulbergius and Liſter, was 
no other than the laſer ſyriacum, ſo pre- 
cious, as to be fold among the ancients 
to the weight of a filver-penny. The 
ntlemen took his word for the excel- 
2 of this gum, but contented them- 
ſelves with the olives, which gave ſuch 
an agreeable reliſh to the wine, that they 
ſeemed very well diſpoſed to conſole 
themſelves tor the diſgraces they had en- 
dured ; and Pickle, unwilling to loſe the 
leaſt circumſtance of entertainment that 
could be enjoyed in their company, went 
in queſt of the painter, who remained in 
his penitentials in another apartment, 
and could not be perſuaded to re-enter 
the hanqueting-room until Peregrine un- 
dertook to procure his pardon from thoſe 
whom he had injured. Having aſſured 
him of this indulgence, our young gen- 
tleman led him in like a criminal, bow- 
ing on all hands with an air of humilit 
and contrition ; and particularly addref. 
ſing himſelf to the count, to whom he 
{wore in Engliſh, as God was his Savi- 
our, he had nv intent to affront man, 
woman, or child; but was fain to make 


tention o 
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to make the beſt of his way, that he 
might not give the honourable company 
cauſe of oftence, by obeying the dictates 
of nature in their preſence. 

When Pickle interpreted this apology 
to the Italian, Pallet was forgiven in 
very polite terms, and even received into 
favour by his friend the doctor, in con- 
ſequence of our hero's interceſſion : ſo 
that all the gueſts forgot their chagrin, 
and paid-their reſpects ſo piouſly to the 
bottle, that in a ſhort time the Cham- 
paigne produced very evident effects in 
the behaviour of all preſent. 


CHAP. XI. 


THE PAINTER IS PERSUADED TO 
ACCOMPANY PICKLE TO A MAS- 
QUERADE IN WOMAN'S APPA- 
REL; IS ENGAGED IN A TROU- 
BLESOME ADVENTURE, AND 
WITH HIS COMPANION CONVEY- 
ED TO THE BASTILE, 


HE painter, at the requeſt of 

Pickle, who had a deſign upon 
the count's ſenſe of hearing, tavoured 
the company with the ſong of Bumper 
Squire Jones, which yielded infinite ſa- 
tis faction to the baron; but affected the 
delicate ears of the Italian in ſuch a 
manner, that his features expreſſed aſto- 
niſhment and diſquiet; and by his ſud- 
den and repeated journies to the door, 
it plainly appeared, that he was in the 
ſame predicament with thoſe who, as 
Shakeſpeare obſerves, when the bagpipe 
ſings in the noſe, cannot contain their 
urine for affection. 

With a view, therefore, of vindicat- 
ing muſick from iuch a barbarous taſte, 
Mr. Pallet had no ſooner performed his 
talk, than the count honoured his friends 
with ſome favourite airs of his own 
country, which he warbled with infinite 
grace and expreſſion, though they had 
not energy ſufficient to engage the at- 

the German, who fell fait 
aſleep upon his couch, and ſnored ſo 
loud, as to interrupt and totally annul 
this raviſhing entertamment; ſo that 
they were fain to have recourſe again to 
the glaſs, which made ſuch innovation 
upon the brain of the phyfician, that he 
ſung divers odes of Anacreon to a tune 
of his own compoling, and held forth 
upon the muſick and recitative of the 


ancients with great erudition; while 
P allet, 
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talian acquainted with the nature of 

is profeſſion, harangued upon painting 
with wonderful volubility, in a language 
which (it was well for his own credit) 
the ſtranger did not underſtand. 

At length the doctor was ſeized with 
ſuch a qualm, that he begged Peregrine 
to lead him to his chamber; and the 
baron being waked, retired with the 
count, 

Peregrine being rendered frolick ſome 
with the wine he had drank, propoſed 
that he and Pallet ſhould go to a maſ- 
querade, which he recollected was to be 
given that night. The painter did not 
want curioſity and inclination to accom- 
pany him, but expreſſ-d his apprehen- 
ſion of loſing him in the ball; an acci- 
dent which could not fail to be very diſ- 
agreeable, as he was an utter ſtranger 
to the language and the town, To 
obviate this objection, the landlady, who 
was of their council, adviſed him to ap- 
= in a woman's dreſs, which would 
ay his companion under the neceſſity of 
attending him with more care, as he 
could not with decency detach himſelf 
from the lady whom he ſhould intro- 
duce ; beſides, ſuch a ſuppoſed connec - 
tion would hinder the ladies of pleaſure 
from accoſting, and employing their ſe- 
ducing arts upon a perſon already en- 
gaged. : 

Our young gentleman, foreſeeing a- 
bundance of diverſion in the execution 
of this project, ſeconded the propoſal 
with ſuch importunity and addreſs, that 
the painter allowed himſelf to be habited 
in a ſuit belonging to the landlady, who 
alſo procured for him a maſk of domino, 
while Pickle provided himſelf with a 
Spaniſh dreſs. In this diſguiſe, which 
they put on about eleven o'clock, did 
they, attended by Pipes, ſet out in a 
facre for the ball-room, into which 
Pickle led this ſuppoſititious female, to 
the aſtoniſhment of the whole company, 


i fai having found means to make the 


who had never ſeen ſuch an uncouth 


figure in the appearance of a woman. 
After they had taken a full view of all 
the remarkable maſques, and the painter 
had been treated with a glaſs of liquor, 
his miſchievous companion gave him 
the ſlip, and vaniſhing in an inſtant, 
returned with another maſk and a do- 
mino over his habit, that he might en- 
joy Pallet's perplexity, and be at hand 
do protect him from inſult. MS; 
© "The poor painter having Joſt his 


where his own 


73 


guide, was almoſt diſtracted with anx- 
iety, and ſtalked about the room, in 
queſt of him, with ſuch huge ſtrides and 
oddity vf geſture, that he was followed 
by a whole multitude, who gazed at him 
as a preternatural phenomenon. This 
attendance increaſed his uneaſineſs to 
ſuch a degree, that he could not help 
uttering a ſoliloquy aloud, in which he 
curſed his fate for having depended up- 
on the promiſe of tuch a wag; and 
ſwore, that if once he was clear of this 
ſcrape, be would not bring himſelf into 
ſuch a premunire again for the whole 
kingdom of France. 

Divers petit-maitres underſtandin 
the maſque was a foreigner, who, in all 
probahility could not ſpeak French, 
made up to him in their turns, in order 
to diſplay their wit and addreſs, and 
teized him with ſeveral arch queſtions, 
to which he made no other anſwer than, 
No parly Francy. Damn your chat- 
© tering! Go about your buſineſs, can't 
« ye?” Among the maſques was a noble- 
man, who began to be very free with the 
ſuppoſed lady, and attempted to plunge 
his hand into her boſom : but the pain- 
ter was too modelt to ſuffer ſuch inde- 
cent treatment; and when the gallant 
repeated his eiforts in a manner till 
more indelicate, lent hum fuch a box on 
the ear, as made the lights dance be- 
fore him, and created ſuch a ſuſpicion _ 
of Pallet's ſex, that the Frenchman 
ſwore he was either a male or herma- 
phrodite, and inſiſted upon a ſcrutiny, 
tor the ſake of his own honour, with 
ſach obſtinacy of reſentment, that the 
fictitious nymph was in imminent dan- 
ger, not = of being expoſed, but alſo ' 
of undergoing ſevere chaſtiſement, for 
having made fo free with the prince's 
ear; when Peregrine, who ſaw and 
over-heard every thing that paſſed, 
thought it was high time to interpoſe 
and accordingly, aſſerted his pretenſions 
to the infulted lady, who was overjoyed 
at this proof of his protection. 

The affronted gallant perſevered in 
demanding to know who ſhe was, and 
our hero as ſtrenuouſly refuſed to give 
him that ſatisfaction: ſo that high 
words enſued ; and the prince threaten- 
ing to puniſh his inſolence, the young 
gentleman, who was not ſuppoled to 
know his pany poinred to the place 

word uſed to hang, and 
mapping his finger's in his face, laid 
hold on the painter's arm, and led him 
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to another part of the room, leaving his 
avtagonilt to the meditations cf his own 
revenge 

Pallet having chid his conduQor for 
his barbarous delſertion, made him ac- 
quainted with the difficulty in which he 
had been involved. and flatly telling 
bim, he would not put it in his power to 
give him the ſlip again held faſt by his 
arm during the remaining part of the 
entertainment, to the no {mall diver 
fron of th compan», whoſe attention 
was altogether engroſſed in the contem 
plation ot uch an aukward, ungainly, 
ſtalking apparition. At lat Pickle be- 
ing tired of exhibiting this rarce- ſhew, 
complied with the rep-ated deſires of his 
companion, and handed her into the 
coach; which be himſelf had no ſooner 
entered, than they were ſurrounded by 
a file of mui{quetters, commanded by 
an exempt, who ordering the coach- 
door to be be opened, took his place 
with great deliberation, while one of 
his detachment mounted the box, in 
order to direct the (:iver. 

Peregrine at once conceived the mean- 
ing of this arrett, and it was well for 
him that he had no weapon wherewith 
to ſtand upon his defence; for ſuch was 
the 1umpetuolity and raſhueſs of his tem- 
per: that had he been armed, he would 

ave run all riſks rather than ſurrender 
himſelf to any odds whatever; but Pal- 
let imagining that the officer was ſome 
gentleman who had miſtaken their car- 
riage for his own, defired his friend to 
undeceive the (iranger; and when he 
was informed of the real (tate of their 
condition, his knces began to ſhake, his 
teeth to chatter, and he uttered a molt 
doleful lamentation, impor ing his fear 
of being carried to ſome hideous dun- 
2 of the Baſtile, where he ſhould 
pend the reſt of his days in miſery and 
horror, and never ſee the light of God's 
fun, nor the face of a friend; but periſh 
in a foreign land, far removed trom his 
family and connections. Pickle damned 
him for his puſiilanimity, and the exempt 
hearing a lady bemoaning herſelf fo pi- 
teoully, expreſſed his mortification at 
being the inſtrument of giving her ſuch 

ain, and endeavoured to conſole them, 
by repretenting the lenity of the French 
government, and the ſingular generoſity 


of the prince, by whoſe order they were 


apprrhended. 
Peregrine, whoſe diſcretion ſeemed to 
ſorſake him on all ſuch eccafions, ex- 


claimed with great bitterneſs againſt the 
arbitrary adminiſtration of France, and 
inveighed with many expreſſions of con- 
tempt againſt the character of the of- 
fended prince, whoſe reſentment, far 
from being noble, he ſaid, was pitiful, 
ungenerous, and unjuſt. To this re- 
monſtrance the officer made no reply, 
but ſhrugged up his ſhoulders in wk 
altoniſhment at the hardizfſe of the pri- 
ſoner, and the fiacre was juſt on the 
point of ſetting out, when they heard 
the noiſe of a ſcuffle at the back of the 
coach, and the voice of Tom Pipes, 
pronouncing, * I'll be damn'd if I do !* 
This trufty attendant had been deſired 
by one of the guard to deſcend from his 
ſtation in the rear, but as he reſolved to 
ſhare his maſter's fate, he took no no- 
tice of their intreaties, until they were 
ſeconded by force; and that he endea- 
voured to repel with his hcel, which he 
applied with ſuch energy to the jaws of 
the ſoldier who firſt came in contact 
with him, that they emitted a craſhing 
found like a dried walnut between the 
grinders of a templar in the pit. Ex- 
aſperated at this outrage, the other ſa- 
luted Tom's poſteriors with his bayonet, 
which incommoded him ſo much, that 
he could no longer keep his poſt, but, 
leaping upon the ground, gave his an- 
tagoniſt a chuck under the chin, and 
laid him upon his back, and then 7 
ping over him with infinite agility, a 
ſconded among the crowd of coaches, 
till he ſaw the guard mount before and 
behind upon his maſter's fiacre, which 
no ſooner ſet forward than he followed 
at a ſmall diſtance, to reconnoitre the 
place where Peregrine ſhould be con- 
fined. 

After having proceeded lowly through 
many windings and turnings to a part 
of Paris, in which Pipes was an utter 
ſtranger, the coach ſtopped at a great 

ate, with a wicket in the middle, which 
— opened at the approach of the car- 
riage, the priſoners were admitted, and 
the guard retmning with the flacre, 
Tom determined to watch in that place 
all night, that in the morning he might 
make ſuch obſervations as might be con- 
ducive to the enlargement of his maſter. 


CHAP. XII. 


BY THE FIDELITY OF PIPES, JOL- 
TER 15S INFORMED OF H1S Fu- 
PIL'S 
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P1L'S FATE. CONFERS WITH THE 


PHYSICIAN. APPLIES TO THE 
AMBASSADOR, WHO WITH GREAT 
DIFFICULTY OBTAINS THE DIS- 
CHARGE OF THE PRISONERS, ON 
CERTAIN CONDITIONS. 


vi hy plan he executed notwith- 
ſtanding the pain of his wound, 
and the queſtions of the city guard both 
horſe and foot, to which he could make 
no other anſwer than, Anglois, Anglots !* 
and as ſoon as it was light, taking an 
accurate ſurvey of the caſtle (for ſuch 
it ſeemed to be) into which Peregrine 
and Pallet had been conveyed, together 
with it's ſituation. in reſpect to the river, 


he went home to the lodgings, and. 


waking Mr. Jolter, gave him an account 
of the adventure. The governor wrung 
his hands in the utmoſt grief and con- 
ſternation, when he heard this unfor- 
tunate piece of news; he did not doubt 
that his pupil was impriſoned in the 
Baſtile for life; and in the anguiſh of 
his apprehenſi en, curſed the day on 
which he had undertaken to ſuperintend 
the conduct of ſuch an imprudent young 
man, who had by reiterated inſults pro- 
voked the vengeance of ſuch a miid 
ſorbearing adininiftration. That he 
might not, however, neglect any means 
in his power toextricate him from his pre- 
ſent misfortune, he diſpatched Thomas 
to the doctor, with an account of his 
companion's fate, that they might join 
their intereit in behalf of the captives; 
and the phyſician being informed of what 
bad happened, immediately dreſſed him- 
ſelf, and repaired to Jolter, whom he 
aecoſted in theſe words. * Nbw, Sir, I 
* hope you are convinced of your error, 
*1n Alen that oppreſſion can never 
be the effect of arbitrary power. Such 
Da calamity as this could never have 
happened under the Athenian dem9- 
* cracy: nay, even when the tyrant 
Piſiſtratus got poſſeſſion of that com- 
* monwealth, he durtt not venture to 
* rule with ſuch abſolute and unjuſt 
* dominion, You ſhall ſee now that 
* Mr. Pickle and my friend Pallet will 
* fall a ſacrifice to the tyranny of law- 
* leſs power; and in my opinion we 
* ſhall be acceſſuy to the ruin of this 
poor enſlaved people, if we beſtir our- 
* ſelves in demanding or imploring 
* the releaſe of our unhappy country - 
, men; as we may thereby prevent ho 

commuiion of à flagrant ci ime, which 
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would fill up the vengeance of Hea- 
ven againſt the perpetrators, and per- 
haps be the means of reſtoring a 
whole nation to the unſpeakable frui- 
tion of freedom. For my own part, 
I thould rejoice to ſee the blood of my 
father ſpilt in ſuch a glorious cauſe, 
provided ſuch a victim would furniſh 
me with the opportunity of diflolving 
the chains of ſlavery, and vindicaring 
that liberty which is the birth-right 
of man. Then would my name 
be immortalized among the patriot 
heroes of antiquity, and my memory, 
like that of Harmodius and Ariſtogi- 
ton, be honoured by ſtatues erected 
at the publick expence.“ This rhap- 
ſody, which was delivered with great 
emphaſis and agitation, gave fo much 
offence to Jolter, that without ſpeaking 
one word, he retired in great wrath to 
his own chamber, and the republican re- 
turned to his lodging, in full hope of his 
prognoſtick being verified in the death 
and deſtruction of Peregrine and the 
painter, which muſt give riſe to ſome 
renowned revolution, wherein he him- 
ſelf would act a principal part, But 
the governor, whoſe imagination was 
not quite ſo warm and prolifick, went 
directly to the ambaſſador, whom he in- 
formed of his pupil's ſituation, and be- 
ſought to interpoſe with the French mi- 
niſtry, that he and the other Britiſh ſub- 
ject might obtain their liberty. 

His excellency aſked if Jolter could 
gueſs at the cauſe of his impriſonment, 
that he might be the better prepared to 
vindicate or excuſe his conduct ; but 
neither he nor Pipes could give the 
{malle{ hint of intelligence on that ſub- 
jet; though he furniſhed himſclf from 
Toms own mouth with a circumitan- 
tial account of the manner in which his 
maker had been arreſted, as well as of 
his own behaviour, and the diſaſter he 
had received on that occaſion, His 
lordſhip never doubted that Pickle had 
brought this calamity upon himſelf by 
ſome unlucky prank he had played at 
the maſquerade ; eſpecially when he un- 
derſtood that the young gentleman had 
drank freely in the atternoon, and been 
ſo whimſical as to go thither with a man 
in woman's apparel: and he that ſame 
day waited on the French miniſter, in 
full confidence of obtaining his dif- 
charge; but met with more difficulty 
than he expected, the court gf France 
being extremcly punctilious in every 
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thing that concerns a prince of the blood. 
The ambaſſador was therefore obliged 
to talk in very high terms, and though 
the preſent circumſtances of the French 
politicks would not allow them to fall 
out with the Britiſh adminiſtration for 
trifles, all the favour he could pro- 
cure, was a promiſe that Pickle ſhould 
be ſet at liberty, provided he would aſk 
pardon of the prince to whom he had 
given offence, His excellency thought 
this was but a reaſonable condeſcenſion, 
ſuppoſing Peregrine to have been in the 
wrong; and Jolter was admitted to him 
in * to communicate and reinforce 
his lordſhip's advice, which was, that he 
ſhould comply with the terms propoſed. 
The governor, who did not enter this 
loomy fortreſs without fear and trem- 
Fling, found his pupil in a diſmal 
apartment, void of all furniture but a 
ſtool and truckle-bed. The moment he 
was admitted, he perceived the youth 
whiſtling with great unconcern, and 
working with his pencil at the bare 
wall, on which he had delineated a lu- 
dicrous figure labelled with the name of 
the nobleman whom he had affronted, 
and an Engliſh maſtiff with his leg lifted 
up, in the attitude of making water in 
his ſhoe. He had been even fo pre- 
tumptuous as to explain the device with 
ſatirical inſcriptions in the French lan- 
Fung which when Jolter peruſed, his 
air ſtood on end with affright. The 
very turnkey was Sanfte and over- 
awed by the boldneſs of his behaviour, 
which he had never ſeen matched by 
any inhabitant of that place; and actu- 
ally joined his friend in perſuading him 
to ſubmit to the eaſy demand of the mi- 
niſter. But our hero, far from em- 
bracing the counſel of this advocate, 
| — him to the door with great cere- 
mony, and diſmiſſed him with a kick 
on the breech; and to all the ſupplica- 
tions, and even tears of Jolter, made 
no other reply, than that he would ſtoop 
to no condeſcenſion, becauſe he had com- 
mitted no crime; but would leave his 
caſe to the cognizance and exertion of 
the Britiſh court, whoſe duty it was to 
ſee juſtice done to it's own ſubjects: he 
deſired, however, that Pallet, who was 
confined m another place, might avail 
himſelf of his own diſpoſition, which 
was ſufficiently pliable. But when the 
governor defired to ſee his tellow-priſon- 
er, the turnkey gave him to underftand 
that he had received no orders relating 
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to the lady, and therefore could not ad. 


mit him into her apartment; though 
was complaiſant anda to tell bin that 
ſhe ſeemed very much mortified at her 
confinement, and at certain times be. 
haved as if her brain was not a little 
diſordered. Jolter thus baffled in all 
his endeavours, quitted the Baſtile with 
a heavy heart, and reported his fruitleſs 
negociation to the ambaſſador, who 
could not help breaking forth into ſome 
acrimonious expreſſions againſt the ob. 
ſtinacy and inſolence of the young man, 
who, he ſaid, deſerved to ſuffer for his 
folly. Nevertheleſs, he did not deſiſt 
from his repreſentations to the French 
miniſtry, which he found ſo unyield- 
ing, that he was obliged to threaten in 
plain terms, to make it a national con- 
cern, and not only write to his court for 
inſtructions, but even adviſe the coun- 
cil to make repriſals, and ſend ſome 
French gentlemen in London to the 
Tower. 

This intimation had an effe& upon 
the miniſtry at Verſailles, who rather 
than run the riſk of incenſing a people 
whom it was neither their intereſt nor 
inclination to difoblige, conſented to 
diſcharge the offenders, on condition 
that they ſhould leave Paris in three 
days after their enlargement. This pro- 
poſal was readily agreed to by Pere- 
grine, who was now a little more tract - 
able, and heartily tired of being cooped 
up in ſuch an uncomfortable abode, for 
the ſpace of three long days, without 
any fort of communication or entertain» 
ment, but that which his own imagina- 
tion ſuggeſted, 


CHAP. XIII. 


PEREGRINE MAKES HIMSELF MER» 
RY AT THE EXPENCE OF -THE 
PAINTER, WHO CURSES HIS 
LANDLADY, AND BREAKS WITH 
THE DOCTOR. 


S he could eafily conceive the ſitu- 
ation of his companion in adver- 

fity, he was unwilling to leave the 
* until he had reaped ſome diver- 
ion from his diſtreſs; and with that 
view repaired to the dungeon of the af- 
flicted painter, to which he had by this 
time free acceſs, When he entered, the 
firſt object that preſented itſelf to his eye, 


vas ſo uncommonly ridiculous, that he 


could 
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could fearce preſerve that gravity of 


"countenance which he had affected in 


order to execute the joke he had planned. 
The forlorn Pallet fat upright in his 
bed, in a diſhabille that was altogether 


extraordinary. He had laid aſide his 


monſtrous hoop, together with his ſtays, 
gown, and petticoat; wrapped his lap- 
pets about his head by way of night- 
cap, and wore his domino as a looſe 
morning - dreſs; his grizzled locks hun 

down about his lack-luſtre eyes an 

tawney neck, in all the diſorder of neg- 
ligence; his grey beard briſtled about 
half an inch, through the remains of 
the paint with which his viſage had been 
bedaubed ; and every feature of his face 
was lengthened to the moſt ridiculous 
expreſſion of grief and diſmay. Seeing 
Peregrine come in, he ſtarted up in a 
ſort of frantick extaſy, and running to- 
wards him with open arms, no ſooner 
perceived the woeful appearance into 
which our hero had modelled his phy- 
hognomy, than he ſtopped ſhort all of 
a ludden, and the joy which had begun 
to take poſſeſſion of his heart, was in a 
moment diſpelled by the moſt rueful pre- 
ſages; ſo hat he ſtood in a moſt ludi- 
crous poſture of dejection, like a male- 


factor at the Old Bailey, when ſentence 


is about to be 2 Pickle tak - 
ing him by the hand, heaved a profound 


gh; and after having protelted that he 


was extremely mortified at being pitched 
upon as the AP of bad news, told 
him, with an air of ſympathy and infi- 
nite concern, that the French court hav- 
ing diſcovered his ſex, had reſolved, in 
conſideration of the outrageous indigni- 
ty he offered in publick to a prince of 
the blood, to detain him in the Baſtile 


a priſoner for life: and that this fen- 


tence was a mitigation obtained by the 
* 


importunities of the Britiſh ambaſſador; 
the puniſhment ordained by law be- 
ing no other than breaking alive upon 
the wheel. Theſe tidings aggravated 
the horrors of the painter to ſuch a de- 
gree, that he roared aloud, and Kipped 
about the room in all the extravagance 
of diſtraction; taking God and man 


to witneſs, that he would rather ſuffer 
immediate death than endure one year's: 


impriſonment in ſuch a hideous place; 
and curſing the hour of his birth, and 
the moment on which he departed from 
his own country. For my own part, 
faid his tormentor, in a hypocritical 
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© bitter pill of making ſubmiſſions to 
the prince z who, as I had not pre- 
ſumed to ſtrike him, received acknow- 
ledgments; in conſequence of which, 
I ſhall be this day ſet at liberty, and 
there is even one expedient left for the 
recovery of your freedom. It is, I 
own, a diſagreeable remedy, but one 
had better undergo a little mortifica- 
tion, than be for ever wretched. Be- 
ſides, upon ſecond thoughts, I begin 
to imagine, that you will not, for 
ſuch a trifle, ſacrifice yourſelf to the 
unceaſing horrors of a ſoli dun- 
geon ; efoecially as your condeſcenhon 
will, in all probability, be attended 
with advantages which you could not 
« otherwiſe enjoy. Pallet interrupting 
him with great eagerneſs, begged, for 


the love of God, that he would no 


longer keep him in the torture of ſuſ- 
penſe, but mention that ſame remedy, 
which he was reſolved to ſwallow, let 
oh never ſo 1 3 
eregrine, having thus played upon 
his — of fear * A. anſwered, 
that as the offence was committed in 
the habit of a woman, which was a 
diſguiſe unworthy of the other ſex, the 
French court was of opinion that the 
delinquent ſhould be reduced to the neu- 
ter gender; ſo that there was an alter- 
native at his own option, by which he 
had it in his power to regain immediate 
freedom. What!' cried the painter, 
in deſpair, become a finger? Gad- 
* zooks |! and the devil, and all that! 
« T'l] rather lie ſtill where I am, and let 
* myſelf be devoured by vermin.” Then 
thruſting out his throat, © Here is my 
« windpipe,* ſaid he; © be ſo good, my 
dear friend, as to give it a ſlice or 
two; if you don't, I ſhall one of 
theſe days be found dangling in my 
ers, What an unfortunate raſcal 
© I am! What a blockhead, and a 
« beaſt, and a fool was I, to truſt my- 
© ſelf among ſuch a barbarous rufhan 
© race? Lord forgive yon, Mr. Pickle, 
tor having been the immediate cauſe 
of my dilaſter; if you had ſtood by 
me from the beginning, according to 
© your promiſe, I ſhould not have been 
: Rs by that coxcomb who has 
© brought me to this paſs. And why 
did I put on this damn'd untucky 
« dreſs? Lard curſe that chattering Je- 
© zabel of a Jandlady, who adviſed ſuch 
© a prepoſterous di{pniſe! a diſguiſe 


| tone, I was obliged to ſwallow the which hath not _ brought "+ » 
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this paſs, but alſo rendered me abo- 
minable to myſelf, and frightful to 
others; for when I this morning ſig- 
nified to the turnkey, that 1 wanted 
to be fhaved, he looked at my beard 
with aſtoniſhment, and croffing him- 
ſelf, muttered his pater- noſter, be- 
licving me (I ſuppoſe) to be a witch, 
or ſomething worle. And Heaven con- 
found that loathſame banquet of the 
ancients, which provoked me to drink 
too freely, that T might waſh away 
the taſte of that accuried fillikicaby!” 
Our young gentleman, having heard 
his lamentation to an end, excuſed 
himſelf for his conduct, by repreſenting 
that he could not poſnbly foreſee the dit- 
agreeable conſequences that attended it; 
and in the mean time, ſtrenuouſly coun- 
ſelled him to ſubmit, to the terms of this 
evlargement. He obſerved, that he was 
now arrived at that time of life, when 
the luſts of the fleſh ſhould be entirely 
mortified within him, and his greateſt 
concern ought to be the health of his 
ſoul, to which nothing could more ef- 
fectually contribute than the amputa- 
tion which was propoſed : that his body, 
as well as his mind, would profit by 
the change, becauſe he would have no 
dangerous appetite to gratify, and no 
carnal thoughts to divert him from the 
duties of his profeſſion; and his voice, 
which was naturally ſweet, would im- 
prove to ſuch a degree, that he would 
captivate the ears of all the people of 
faſhion and taſte, and in a little time be 
celebrated under the appellation of the 
Engliſt. Seneſino. 

Theſe arguments did not fail to make 
impreſſion upon the painter, who, ne- 
vertheleſs, ſtarted two objections to his 
compliance; namely, the diſgrace of 
the puniſhment, and the dread of his 
wite. Pickle undertook to obviate theſe 
difficulties, by aſſuring him, that the 
ſentence would be executed fo privately, 
as never to tranſpire; and that his wife 
could not be ſo unconſcionadle, after 
ſo many years of cohabitation, as to 
take exceptions to an expedient, by 
which ſhe would not cnly enjoy the 
converſation of her huſband, but even 
the fruzts of thoſe tatents which the 
knife wouid to remarkably refine, 

Pallet ſhook. his head at his laſt re- 
monſtrance, as if he thought it would 
not be altogether convincing to his 
ſpouſe; but yielded to the propoſal, 
proyided her conſent could be obtained, 
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Juſt as he ſignified this condeſcenſion, 
the gaoler entered, and addreſſing him- 
{elf to the ſuppoſed lady, expreſſed his 
ſatisfaQtion in having the honour to tell 
her, that ſhe was no longer a priſoner. 
As the painter did not underitand one 
word of what he faid, Peregrine under- 
took the office of intepreter, and made 
his friend believe, the gaoler's ſpeech 
was no othter than an intimation, that 
the miniſtry had ſent a ſurgeon to exe- 
cute what was propoſed, and that the 
inſtruments and dreſſings were prepared 
in the next room. Alarmed and terri- 
fied at this ſudden appointment, he flew 
to the other end of the room, and ſnatch - 
ing up an earthen chamber-pot, which 
was the only offenſive weapon in the 
place, put himſelf in a poſture of defi- 
ance, and with many oaths threatened 
to try the temper of the barber's ſkull 

if he ſhould preſume to ſet his noſe 
within the apartment. 

The gaoler, who little 2 fuch a 
reception, concluded that the poor gen- 
tle woman had actually loſt her wits, and 
retreated with precipitation, leaving the 
door open as he went out. Upon which 
Pickle, gathering up the particulars of 
his dreſs with great diſpatch, crammed 
them into Pallet's arms, and taking no- 
tice that now the coaſt was clcar, — 4 
ed him to follow his footſteps to the gate, 
where a hackney- coach ſtood for his re- 
ception. There being no time for heſi- 
tation, the painter took his advice, and 
without quitting the utenſil, which in 
his hurry he forgot to lay down, ſallied 
out in the rear of our hero, with all that 
wildneſs of terror and impatience which 
may be reaſonably ſuppoſed to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of a man who flies from perpe- 
tual impriſonment. Such was the tu- 
mult of his agitation, that his faculty of 
thinking was for the preſent utterly over- 
whelmed, and he ſaw no object but his 
conductor, whom he followed by a ſort 
of inſtinctive impulſe, without regarding 
the keepers and centinels, who, as he 
paſſed with his cloaths under one arm, 
and his chamber-pot brandiſhed above 
his head, Were confounded, and even 
diſmayed, at the ſtrange apparition. 

During the whole courſe of this ir- 
ruption, he ceaſed not to cry with great 
vociteration, Drive, coachmen ! drive, 
in the name of God! And the car- 
riage had proceeded the length of a 
whole ſtreet, before he maniteſted the 
leaſt ſign of reflection, but ſtared = 
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PEREGRINE PICKLE. 


the Gorgon's head, with his mouth wide 


open, and each particular hair crawling - 


and twining like an animated ſerpent. 
At length, however, he began to reco- 
yer the the uſe of his ſenſes, and aſked 
if Peregrine thought him now out of 
all danger of being retaken. This 
unrelenting wag, not yet ſatisfied with 
the affliction he had impoſed upon 
the ſufferer, anſwered with an air of 
doubt and concern, that he hoped they 
would not be overtaken, and prayed to 
God they might not be retarded by a 
flop of carriages. Pallet fervently join- 
ed in this ſupplication; and they ad- 
yanced a few yards farther, when the 
noiſe of a coach at full ſpeed behind 
them invaded their cars; and Pickle 
having looked out of the window, with- 
drew his head in ſeeming confuſion, 
and exclaimed, * Lord have mercy up- 
* on us! I wiſh that may not be a 
guard ſent after us. Methinks I ſaw 
the muzzle of a fuſil ſticking out of 
* the coach. The painter hearing theſe 
tidings, that inſtant thruſt himſelf half 
out at the window, with his helmet ſtill 
in his hand, bellowing to the coach- 
man as loud as he could roar, * Drive! 
damn you, drive! to the gates of je- 
© richo, and ends of the earth! Drive! 
you raggamuffin, you raſcallion, you 
hell- hound! drive us to the pit of 
hell, rather than we ſhou!d be taken!” 

Such a phantom could not paſs, with- 
out attracting the curioſity of the people, 
who ran to their doors and windows, in 
order to behold this obje& of admira- 
tion. With the ſame view that coach, 
which was ſuppoſcd to be in purſuit of 
him, ſtopped juſt. as the windows of 
each happened to be oppoſite; and Pal- 
let looking behind, and ſeeing three men 
ſtanding upon the foot board armed with 
canes, which his fear converted into fu- 
fils, never doubted that his friend's ſu- 
ſpicion was juſt ; but, ſhaking his jor- 
dan at the imaginary guard, {wore he 
would ſooner die than part with his pre- 
cious ware. The owner of the coach, 
who was a nobleman of the firſt quali- 
ty, miſtook him for ſome unhappy wo- 
man deprived of her ſentes; and order- 
ing his coachman to proceed, convinced 
the fugitive, to his infinite joy, that this 
was no more than a falſe alarm. He 
was not, for all that, freed from anxiety 
and naps but our young gentle- 
man, tearing his brain would not bear 


$ jepetition of the ſame joke, permitted 
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him to gain his own lodgings without 
farther moleſtation. 

His landlady meeting him on the ſtair, 
was ſo affected at his appearance, that 
ſhe ſcreamed aloud, and betook herſelf 
to flight; while he, curſing her with 
great bitterneſs, ruſhed into the apart- 
ment with the doctor; who, inſtead of 
receiving him with cordial embraces, 
and congratulating him upon his deli- 
verance, gave evident tokens of umbra 
and diſcontent ; and even plainly told 
him, he hoped to have heard that he 
and Mr. Pickle had acted the glorious 

art of Cato; an event which would 
— laid the foundation of ſuch noble 
ſtruggles, as could not fail to end in 
happineſs and freedom; and that he had 
already made ſome progreſs in an ode 
that would have immortalized their 
names, and inſpired the flame of li 
in every honeſt breaſt. * There,” ſaid 
he, I would have proved, that great 
« talents, and high ſentiments of hber- 
ty, do reciprocally produce and aſſiſt 
each other; and illuſtrated my aſſer- 
tions with tuch notes and quotations 
from the Greek writers, as would have 
opened the eyes of the molt blind and 
unthinking, and touched the moſt cal- 
lous and obdurate heart. O fool! zo 
think the man, whoſe ample mind 
mift graſp whatever yonder flars ſur- 
vey. —Pray, Mr. Pallet, what is your 
opinion of that image of the mind's 
graſping the whole univerſe? For m 
own part, I cannot help thinking it 
the molt happy conception that ever 
entered my imagination.” 

The painter, who was not ſuch a 
flaming enthuſiaſt in the cauſe of liberty, 
could not brook the doctor's reflections, 


ma a , ax SR 


waich he thought ſavoured a little too 


much of indifference and deficiency in 
point of private friendſhip; and there- 
fore ſeized the preſent opportunity of 
mortifying his pride, by oblerving, that 
the image was, without all doubt, very 
grand and magnificent; but that he had 
been obliged for the idea to Mr. Bayes, 
in the Rehearſal, who values himſelf 
upon the {ame figure, conveyed in theſe 
words, But all theſe clouds, when by 
© the eye of reaſon graſp d, &, Up- 
on any other occaſion, the painter would 
have triumped greatly in this detection; 
but ſuch was the flutter and confuſion 
of his ſpiriis, under the apprehenſion of 
being retaken, that without farther com- 
munication, he retreated to his own 

room, 
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room, in order to reſume his own dreſs, 
which he hoped would alter his appear- 
ance in ſuch a manner, as to baffle all 
ſearch and examination; while the phy- 
fician remained aſhamed and abaſhed, to 
find himſelf convicted of bombaſt by a 
perſon of ſuch contemptible talents. He 
was oftended at this proof of his me- 
mory, and ſo much enraged at his pre- 
ſumption in exhibiting it, that he could 
never forgive his want of reverence, and 
took evcry opportunity of expoling his 
zgnorance and folly in the ſequel. In- 
decd, the ties of private affection were 
too weak to engage the heart of this re- 
| wp gence whole zeal for the community 

d entirely ſwallowed up his concern 
for individuals. He looked upon par- 
ticular friendſhip as a paſſion unworthy 
of his ample ſoul, and was a profeſſed 
admirer of L. Manlius, Junius Brutus, 
and thoſe later patriots of the ſame name, 
who ſhut their ears againſt the cries of 
nature, and reliſted all the dictates of 
pratitude and humanity. 


CH AP; XIV. 

FALLET CONCEIVES AN HEARTY 
CONTEMPT FOR ulis FELLOW- 
TRAVELLER, AND ATTACHES 
HIMSELF TO PICKLE, WHO NE- 
VERTHELESS PERSECUTES HIM 
WITH HIS MISCHIEVOUS TA- 
LENT UPON THE ROAD TO FLAN- 
DERS. 


N the mean time, his companion 
having employed divers pails full of 
water, in cleanſing himſelf from the 
fqualor of a jail, fubmitted his face to 
the barber, tinged his eye-brows with a 
fable hue, and being dreſſed in his own 
cloaths, ventured to viſit Peregrine, who 
was ſtill under the hands of his valet de 
chambre, and who gave him to under- 
ſtand, that his eſcape had been connived 
at, and that the condition of their de- 
liverance was their departure from Paris 
in three days. | 
The painter was tranſported with joy, 
-when he learned that he ran no riſque of 
being retaken; and far from repining at 
the terms of his enlargement, would 
have willingly ſet out on his return to 
England that ſame afternoon; for the 
Baitile had made ſuch an impreſſion up- 
on him, that he ſtarted at the found of 
gyery coach, and turned pale at light 
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of a French ſoldier. In the fullneſs of 
his heart, he complained of the doQor's 
indifference, and related what had paſs- 
ed at their meeting with evident marks 
of reſentment and diſreſpe& ; which were 
not at all diminiſhed, when Jolter in- 
formed him of the phyſician's behaviour 
when he ſent for him, to conter about 
the means of abridging their confine- 
ment. Pickle himſelf was incenſcd at 
his want of bowels, and perceiving how 
much he had ſunk in the opinion of his 
fellow-traveller, reſolved to encourage 
theſe ſentiments of diſguſt, and occa- 
ſionally foment the diviſion to a down - 
right quarrel, which he foreſaw would 
produce ſome diverſion, and perhaps ex- 
poſe the poet's character in ſuch a light, 
as would effectually puniſh him for his 
arr and barbarity. With this 
view, he levelled ſeveral ſatirical jokes 
at the doctor's pedantry and want of 
taſte, which had appeared ſo conſpicu- 
ous in the quotations he had got by 
heart, from ancient authors, in Fs af- 
feed diſdain of the beſt pictures in the 
world; which, had he been endowed 
with the leaſt ſhare of diicernment, he 
could not have beheld with ſuch inſen- 
ſibility z and laſtly, in his ridiculous 
banquet, which none but an egregious 
coxcomb, devoid of allelgance and Eaſe, 
would have prepared, or preſented to ra- 
tional beings. In a word, our young 
gentleman played the artillery of his wit 
againſt him with ſuch ſucceis, that the 
painter ſeemed to wake from a dream, 
and went home with the moſt hearty con- 
tempt for the perſon he had formerly 
adored. 

Inſtead of uſing the privilege of a 
friend, to enter his aparfment without 
ceremony, he ſent in his ſervant with a 
meſſage, importing, that he intended to 
ſet out from. Paris next day, in compa- 
ny with Mr. Pickie, and deſiring to 
know whether or not he was, or would 
be prepared for the journey. The doc- 
tor, ſixuck with the manner, as well as 
the matter, of this intimation, went im- 
mediately to Pallet's room, and demand- 
ed to know the cauſe of ſuch a ſudden 
determination, without his privity or 
concurrence; and when hc underitood 
the neceſſity of their affairs, rather than 
travel by himſelf, he ordered his bag- 
gage to be packed up, and ſignified his 
readineſs to conform to the rey age 
of the cale;z though he was not at all 


pleated with the cayalier bchaviour of 
hs Pallet, 
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Pallet, to whom he threw out ſome hints 
of his own importance, and the immen- 
of his condeſcenſion, in favouring 
him with ſuch marks of regard. But 
by this time theſe inſinuations had loſt 
their effe& upon the painter, who told 
him, with an arch ſneer, that he did not 
at all queſtion his learning and abilities, 
and particularly his ſkill in cookery, 
which he ſhould never forget wlule his 
te retained it's function; but never- 
theleſs adviſed him, fur the ſake of the 
eaters of theſe days, to ſpare 
« little of his ſal-armoniack in the next 
fillikickaby he ſhould prepare; and bate 
ſome what of the devil's dung which he 
had fo * Sn into the 
roaſted fowls, unleſs he had a mind to 
convert his gueſts into patients, with a 
view of licking himſelf whole for the 
expence of the entertainment. | 
The phyſician, nettled at theſe ſar- 
calms, eyed him with a look of indig- 
nation and diſdain ; and being unwilling 
to expreſs himſelf in Engliſh, left, in 


the courſe of the altercation, Pallet ſhould 


be fo much irritated as to depart with- 
out him, he vented his anger in Greek. 
The painter, though by the ſound he 
ſuppoſed this quotation to be Greek, 
complimented his friend upon his know- 
ledge in the Welch lauguage, and found 
means to rally him quite out of temper ; 
ſo that he retired to his own chamber in 
the utmoſt wrath and mortification, and 
left his antagoniſt exulring over the vic- 

he had won. | 

hile theſe things paſſed between 
theſe originals, Peregrine waited on the 
ambaſſador, whom he thanked' for his 
kind interpoſition, acknowledging the 
indiſcretion of his own conduct, with 
ſuch appearance of conviction, and pro- 
miſes of reformation, that his excellency 
freely forgave him for all the trouble he 
had been put to on his account, furti- 
fied him with ſenſible advices, and al- 
ſuring him of his continual favour and 
friendſhip, gave him, at parting, letters 
of introduction to ſeveral perſons of qua- 


lity belonging to the Britiſh court. 


Thus diſtinguiſhed, our young gen- 
tleman took leave of all his French ac- 


quaintance, and ſpent the evening with 


ome of thoſe who had enjoyed the great- 
eſt ſhare of his intimacy and confidence; 
while Jolter ſuperintended his domeſtick 
concerns, and with infinite joy beſpoke 
a poſt-chaiſe and horſe, in order to con- 


vey him from a place where he lived in 


continual apprehenſion of ſuffering 
the dangerous diſpoſition of his pupil. 
Every thing being adjuſted according to 
their plan, they and their fellow-travel- 
lers next day dined together, and about 
four in the afternoon rook their depar- 
ture in two chaiſes, eſcorted by che valet 
de chambre, Pipes, and the doGtor's 
lacquey on horſeback, well furniſhed 
with arms and ammunition, in caſe of 
being attacked by robbers on the road. 

It was about eleven o'clock at night 
when they arrived at Senlis, which was 
the place at which they propoſed to lodge, 
and where they were obliged to knock up 
the people of the inn, before they could 
have their ſupper prepared. All the pro- 
viſion in the houſe was but barely ſuf - 
ficient to furniſh one indifferent meal; 
however the painter conſoled himſelf for 
the quantity with the quality of the 
diſhes, one of which was a fricaſſee of 
rabbit, a preparation that he valued 
above all the dainties that ever ſmoaked 
upon the table of the ſumptuous Helio- 
gabalus. 

He had no ſooner expreſſed himſelf to 
this effect, than our hero, who was al- 
molt inceſſantly laying traps for diverhon 
at his neighbours expence, laid hold on 
the declaration; and recollecting the ſto- 
ry of Scipio and the muleteer in Gil 
Blas, reſolved to perpetrate a joke upon 
the ſtomach of Paliet, which ſeemed par- 
ticularly well diſpoſed to an hearty ſup- 
per. He accordingly digeſted his planz 
and the company being ſeared at table, 
affected to gaze with peculiar eagerneſs 
at the painter, who had helped himſelf 
to a large portion of the fricaſſee, and 
began to ſwallow it with infinite reliſh. 
Pallet notwithſtanding the keenneſs of 
his appetite, could not help taking no- 
tice of Pickle's demeanour; and making 
a ſhort pauſe in the exerciſe of his grin- 
ders, * You are ſurprized, ſaid he, to 
« ſee me make ſo much diſpatch ;z but 1 
s was extremely hungry, and this is one 
© of the beſt fricaſſees I ever taſted: the 
French are very expert in theſe diſhes, 
that I mutt allow; and, upon my con- 
£ ſcience, I woutd never deſire to eat a 
© more delicate rabbit than this that lies 
© upon my plate.” 

eregrine made no other reply to this 
encomium, than the repetition of the 
word rabbit !- with a note of admiration, 
and ſuch a ſignifi cant ſhake of the head, 
as effectually alarmed the other, who 
inſtantly ſuſpended the action of his 
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jaws, and with the morſel half chewed 
in his mouth, ſtared round him with a 
certain ſtolidity of apprehenſion, which 
is eaſier conceived than deſcribed, until 
his eyes encountered the countenance of 
Thomas Pipes; who being inſtructed, 
and poſted oppoſite to him for the occa- 
ſion, exhibited an arch grin, that com- 
pleated the painter's diſorder. Afraid of 


ſwallowing his mouthful, and aſhamed 


to diſpoſe of it any other way, he fat ſome 
time in a moſt diſtreſſed tate of ſuſpenſe; 
and — queſtioned by Mr. Jolter 
touching his calamity, made a violent 
effort of the muſcles of his gullet, which 
with difficulty performed their office 
and then, with great confuſion and con- 
cern, aſked if Mr. Pickle ſuſpected the 
rabbit's identity. The young gentle- 
man aſſuming a myſterious air, pretend- 
ed ignorance of the matter; obſerving 
that he was apt to ſuſpect ail diſhes of 
that kind, fince he had been informed of 


the tricks which were commonly played 


at inns in France, Italy, and Spain; 
and recounted that paſſage in Gil Blas, 
which we have hinted at above; ſay- 
ing, he did not pretend to be a con- 
noiſſeur in animals, but the legs of the 
creature which compoſed that tricaſſee 
did not, in his opinion, reſemble thoſe 
of the rabbits he had uſually ſeen. This 
obſervation had an evident effect upon 
the features of the painter, who, with 
certain ſigns of loathing and altoniſh- 


ment, exclauned, * Lord Jeſus! and 


appealed to Pipes for a diſcovery of the 
truth, by aſking if he knew any thing 
of the affair. Tom very gravely re- 
plied, that he did ſuppoſe the food was 
wholeſome enough, tor he had ſcen the 
ſkin and feet of a ſpecial ram-cat, new 
flea d, hanging upon the door of a ſmall 
pantry adjoining :o the kitchen, 

Before this ſeutence was uttered, Pal- 
let's belly ſeemed to move in contact 
wich his back-bone, his colour changed, 
no part but the whites of his eyes were 
to be teen, he dropped his lower jaw, 
and fixing his hands in his ſides, reach- 
ed with ſuch convullive agon:es, as a- 
mazed and diſconcerted the waole com- 
pany; and what augmented his diſ- 
order was the tenacious retention of his 
ftomach, which abſolutely refuſed to part 
with it's contents, notwithſtanding all 
the energy of his abhorrence, which threw 
him into a cold ſweat, and almoſt into 
a ſwoon. 


Pickle, alarmed at his condition, aſ- 
— 


ſured him it was a genuine rabbit, and 
that he had tutored Pipes to ſay otherwiſe 
for re ſake. But this confeſſion 
he conſidered as a friendly artifice of 
Pickle's compaſſion, and therefore it had 
little effect upon his conſtitution. By the 
aſſiſtance, however, of a large bumper 
of brandy, his ſpirits were recruited, 
and his recollection ſo far recovered, 
that he was able to declare, with divers 
contortions of face, that the diſh had a 
pI rankneſs of taſte, which he 

ad imputed partly to the nature of the 
French coney, and partly tv the compo- 
ſition of their ſauces ; then he inveighed 
againſt the infamous practices of French 
publicans, attributing ſuch impoſition to 
their oppreſſive 1 which kept 
them ſo neceſſitous, that they were 
tempted to exercile all manner of knave- 
ry upon their unwary gueſts. 

Jolter, who could not find in his heart 
to let ſlip any opportunity of ſpeaking 
in favour of the French, told him, that 
he was a very great ſtranger to their 
police, elſe he would know, that if 
upon information to the magiſtrate it 
ſhould appear that any traveller, native 
or foreigner, has been impoſed upon 
or ill treated by a publican, the offender 
would be immediately obliged to ſhut 
up his houſe, and if his behaviour had 
been notorious, he himſelf would be ſent 
to the gallies, without the leaſt heſita- 
tion: * And as for the diſh which has 
© been made the occaſion of your pre- 
© ſent diſorder,” ſaid he, I will take 
upon me to affirm it was prepared of a 
genuine rabbit, which was ſkinned in 
my preſence; and in confirmation of 
what I afſert, though ſuch fricalices 
© are not the favourites of my taſte, I 
vill cata part of this without ſcruple,' 
So ſaying, he ſwallowed ſeveral mouth- 
fuls of the queſtioned coney, and Pallet 
ſeemed to eye it again with inclination; 
nay, he even reſumed his Knife and 
fork, and being juſt on the point of ap- 
plying them, was ſeized with another 
qualm of apprehenſion, that broke out 
in an exclamation of, After all, Mr. 
c Jolter, if it ſhould be a real ram- cat! 
Lord have mercy upon me! here 15 
one ot the claws.” With theſe words, he 

reſented the tip of a toe, of which Pipes 
had ſnipped oft five or ſix from a duck 
that was roaſted, and purpoſely ſcatter- 
ed them in the fricaſltee; and the gover- 
nor could not bchold this tettimonial 
without ſymptoms of uncalinels and fe- 
moi le; 
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morſe; ſo that he and the painter ſat 
filenced and abaſhed, and made faces 
at each other, while the phyſician, who 
hated them both, exulted over their 
' affliction, bidding them be of good 
chear, and proceed with their meal for 
he was ready to demonſtrate, that the 
fleſh of a cat was as nouriſhing and de- 
licious as veal or mutton, provided they 
could prove that the ſaid cat was not 
of the boar-kind, and had fed chiefly 
on vegetable diet, or even confined it's 
carnivorous appetite to rats and mice, 
which he affirmed to be dainties of ex- 
quiſite taſte and flavour, He ſaid, it 
was a vulgar miſtake, to think that all 
fleſh-devouring creatures were unfit to 
be eaten; witneſs the conſumption of 
ſwine and ducks, animals that delight 
in carnage as well as fiſh, and prey up- 
on each other, and feed on bait and car- 
rion; together with the demand for 
bear, of which the beſt hams in the 
world are made. He then obſerved that 
the Negroes on the coaſt of Guinea, 
who are healthy and vigorous people, 
prefer cats and dogs to all other fare; 
and mentioned from hiſtory ſeveral ſieges, 
during which the inhabitants, who were 
blocked up, lived upon theſe animals, 
and had recourſe even to human fleſh, 
which, to his certain knowledge, was 
in all reſpects preferable to pork; for, 
in the courſe of his ſtudies, he had, for 
the experiment's ſake, eaten a ſteak cut 
trom the buttock of a perſon who had 
been hanged. 

This diſſertation, far from compoſing, 
increaſed the diſquiet in the ſtomachs ot 
the governor and painter, who hearing 
the laſt illuſtration, turned their eyes 
upon the orator, at the ſame inſtant, 
with looks of horror and diſguſt; and 
the one muttering the term caunibal, 
and the other pronouncing the word 
abomination, they roſe from table in a 
great hurry, and running towards an- 
other apartment, jultled with ſuch vio- 
lence in the paſlage, that both were over- 
turned by the ſhock, which #Ifo contri- 
buted to the effe& of their nauſea, that 
mutually defiled them as they lay. 


C HAP. XV. 


NOR is THE PHYSICIAN SACRED 
FROM HIS RIDICULE. THEY 
REACH ARRAS, WHERE OUR AD- 
VENTURER ENGAGES IN PLAY 


WITH TWO FRENCH OFFICERS, 


WHO NEXT MORNING GIVE THE 
LANDLORD AN INTERESTING 
PROOF OF THEIR IMPORTANCE, 


HE doctor remained ſullen and 
dejeted during the whole jour- 
ney: not but that he attempted to re- 
cover his importance, by haranguing 
vpon the Roman highways, when Mr. 
Jolter deſired the company to take no- 
tice of the fine pavement upon which 
they travelled from Paris into Flanders ; 
but Pallet, who thought he had now 
gained the aſcendancy over the phyſician, 
exerted himſelf in maintaining the ſu- 
periority he had acquired, by venting 
various {-rcaſms upon his ſelf conceit 
and affectation of learning, and even 
uttering puns and conundrums upen 
the remarks which the republican re- 
tailed. When he talked of the Flami- 
nian Way, the painter queſtioned if it 
was a better pavement than the Flemi- 
man way on which they travelled: and 
the doctor having obſerved, that this 
road was made for the convenience of 
drawing the French artillery into Flan- 
ders, which was often the teat of war; 
his competitor in wit replied with infi- 
nite vivacity, * There are more great 
guns than the French king knows of 
* drawn along this cauſeway, doctor.“ 
Encouraged by the ſucceſs of theſe 
efforts, Which tickled the imagination 
of Jolter, and drew ſmiles as (he ima- 
gined) of approbation from our hero, he 
{ported in many ether equivoques of 
the ſame nature; and at dinner told 
the phyſician, that he was like the root 
of the tongue, as being curſedly down 
in the mouth. 
By this time, ſuch was the animo 
ſity ſubſiſting between thoſe quondam 
friends, that they never converſed to- 


gether, except with a view of expoling , 


each other to the ridicule or contempt 
of their tellow- travellers. The doctor 
was at great pains to point out the folly 
and ignorance of Pallet in private to Pe- 
regrine, who was often conjured in the 


' ſame manner by the painter, to take 


notice of the phyſician's want of man- 


ners and taſte, Pickle pretended to ac- 


quieſce in the truth df their mutual ſeve- 
rity, which indeed was extremely juſt, 
and by malicious infinuations blew up 
their contention, with a view of bring- 
ing it to open hoſtility. But bath ſeem- 
ed ſo averſe to of mortal Pawn 
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that for a long time his arts were baf- 
fled, and he could not ſpirit them up to 
any pitch of reſentment higher than 
ſcurrilous repartee. | 

Before they reached Arras, the city 
gates were ſhut, o that they were 
obliged to take up their lodging at an 
indifferent houſe in the ſuburbs ; where 
they found a couple of French officers, 
who had alſo rode polt tor Paris io far 
on their way to Lifle. Theſe gentle- 
men were about the age of thirty, and 
their deportment diſtinguiſhed by ſuch 
an ai: of inſolence, as diſguſted our 
hero; who nevertheleſs accofted them 
politely in the yard, and propoled that 
they ſhould ſup together. They think 
ed him for the honour of his invitation, 
which, however, they declmed, upon 

retence of having cdexed ſomething 
or themſelves 5; but promiſed to wait 
_ him and his company immediately 
ter their repaſt. 

This they accordingly performed; 
and after having drank » few glaſſes of 
Burgundy, one of them aſked, if the 
young gentleman would for paltiine 
take a hand at quadrille. Peregrine 
eaſily divined the meaning of this pro- 
poſal, which was made with no other 
view than that of fleccing him and his 
fellow-travellers; for he well knew to 
what ſhifts a ſubaltern in the French 
ſervice is reduced, in order to maintain 
the appearance of a gentleman, and had 
reaſon to believe that moſt of them were 
ſharpers from their youth: but, as he 
depended a good deal upon his own pe- 
netration and addreſs, he gratified the 
ſtranger's deſire; and a party was in- 
ſtantly formed of the painter, the phyſi- 
cian, the propoier, and himſelf, the 
other officer having profeſſed himſelf 
utterly ignorant of the game; yet in the 
courſe of the play he took his ſtation at 
the back of Pickle's chair, which was 
oppoſite to his friend, on pretence of 
amuſing himſelf with ſecing his manner 
of conducting the cards. The youth 
was not ſuch a novice but that he per- 
ceived the deſign of this palpable piece 
of behaviour; which, notwithſtanding, 
he overlooked for the preſent, with a 
view of flattering their hopes in the be- 
ginning, that they might be the more 
effectually puniſhed by their diſappoint- 
ment in the end. 

The game was ſcarce begun, when 

by the reflection of a glaſs he diſcerned 


— 
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the officer at his back making ſigns to 

his companion z who, by theſe pre-con- 

certed geſtures, was perfectly informed 

of the contents of Peregrine's hand, and 

Y conſequence fortunate in the courſe of 
ay. 

Thus they were allowed to enjoy the 
fruits of their dexterity, until their 
money amounted to ſome Louis; when 
our young gentleman, thinking it high 
time to do himſelf juſtice, ſignified in 
very polite terms to the gentleman who 
ttood behind him, that he could never 
play with eaſe and deliberation when he 
was overiouked by any by-ſtander, and 
begged that he would have the goodneſs 
to be ſeated. 

As this was a remonſtrance which the 
ſtranger could not with any ſhew of 
breeding reſiſt, he aſked pardon, and 
retired to the chair of the phytician, 
who frankly told him, that it was not 
th- faſhion of his country for one to ſub- 
mit his hand to the peruſal of a ſpecta- 
tor; and when, in conſequence of this 
rebuff, he wanted to quarter himſelf 
upon the painter. he was refuſed by a 
wave of the hand, and ſhake of the 
head, with an exclamation of Par- 
donnez moi! which was repeated with 
ſuch emphaſis, as diſcompoled his ef- 
frontery, and he found hunſelf oblig- 
ed to 21 down in a ſtate of mortifica- 
uon. a 

The odds being thus removed, for- 
tune proceeded in her uſual channel; 
and though the Frenchman, deprived of 
his ally, endeavoured to practiſe divers 
ſtrokes of fineſſe, the reſt of the com- 
pany obſerved him with ſuch vigilance 
and caution, as baffled all his attempts, 
and in a very little time he was com- 
pelled to part with his winning: but 
having engaged in the match with an 
intention of taking all advantages, whe- 
ther fair or unfair, that his ſuper:or 
ſkill ſhould give him over the Engliſh- 
man, the money was not refunded with- 
out a thouſand diſputes, in the courſe 
of which he effayed to intimidate his 
antagoniſt with high words, which were 
retorted by our hero with ſuch intereit, 
as convinced him that he had miltaken 
his man, and perſuaded him to make 
his retreat in quiet. Indeed, it was not 
without cauſe that they repined at the 
bad ſucceſs of their enterprize; becauſe, 
in all likelihood, they had nothing to 
depend upon for the preſent but their 


own 
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own induſtry, and knew not how to de- 
fray their expences on the road, except 
by ſome acquilition of this kind. 

Next morning they roſe at day-break, 
and reſolving to anticipate their fe}low- 
lodgers, beſpoke poſt-horles as ſoon as 
they could be admitted into the city; fo 
that when our company appeared, their 
beaſts were ready in the yard ; and they 
only waited to diſcuſs the bill, which 
they had ordered to be made out. The 
landlord of the inn preſented his carte 
with fear and trembling to one of thoſe 
ferocious cavaliers, who no ſooner calt 
his eye upon the ſum- total, than be diſ- 
charged a volley of dreadful oaths, and 
ae if the king's officers were to be 
treated in that manner. The poor pub- 
lican proteſted, with great hunulity, 
that he had the utmoſt reſpect for his 
majeſty, and every thing that belonged 
to him; and that, far from conſulting 
his own intereſt, all that he deſired was, 
to be barely indemnified for the expence 
of their Jodging. 

This condeſcenſion ſeemed to have no 
other effect than that of encouraging 
their arrogance. They ſwore his ex- 
tortion ſhould be explained to the com- 
mandant of the town, who would, x4 
making him a publick example, teac 
other 1wn-keepers how to behave to- 
wards men of honour; and threatened 
with ſuch confidence of indignation, 
that the wretched landlord, dreading the 
conſequence of their wrath, implored 

ardon in the moſt abject mannes, beg- 
ing with many ſupplications, that he 
might have the pleaſure of lodging them 
at his own charge. This was a favour 
which he with great difficulty obtained ; 
they chid him ſeverely for his impoſi- 
tion, exhorted him to have more regard 
for his own conſcience, as weil as for 
the convenignce of his gueſts; and cau- 
tioning him in 1 touching his 
behaviour to the gentlemen of the army, 
mounted their horſes, and rode off in 
uot ſtate, leaving him very thankful 
or having ſo ſucceſsfully appeaſed the 
choler of two officers, who wanted ei- 
ther inclination or ability to pay their 
bill ; for experience had taught him to 
appreheniive of all ſuch travellers, 
who commonly lay the landlord under 
contribution, by way of atonement for 
he extravagance of his demands, even 
atter he has profeſſed his willmgneſs to 
entertain them en their own terms, 


of the 


CHAP. XVI. 


PEREGRINE MORALIZES UPON 
THEIR BEHAVIOUR, WHICH 1s 
CONDEMNED BY THF DOCTOR, 
AND DEFENDED BY THE COVER 
NOR. THEY AKRIVEIN SAFETY 
AT LISLE, DINE AT AN ORD 
NARY, VISIT THE CITADEL, 
THE PHYSICIAN QUARRELS 
WITH A NORTH BRITON, WHO 
IS PUT IN ARREST. 


HESE honourable adventurers 
being gone, Peregrine, who was 
er during the tranſaction, informed 
imſelfof the particulars from the mouth 
of the inn-keeper himſelf, who took God 
and the ſaints to witnets, that he ſhould 
have been a loſer by their cuſtom, even 
if the bill had been paid; becauſe he 
was on his guard againſ their objec- 
tions, and had, charged every article at 
an under price: but ſuch was the au- 
thority of officers in France, that he 
durſt not diſpute the leaſt circumſtance 
of their will; for had the caſe come 
under the cognizance of the magiſtrate, 
he muſt in courſe have ſuffered by the 
maxims of their government, which ne- 
ver fail to abet the oppreſſion of the 
army; and beſides, run the riſk of in- 
curring their future reſentment, which 
would be ſufficient to ruin him from 
top to bottom. 

Our hero boiled with indignation at 
this inſtance of injuſtice — arbitraty 
power; and turning to his governor, 
aſked if this too was a proof of the * 

ineſs enjoyed by the French people. 
LES replied, that every human con- 
ſtitution muſt in ſome things be imper+ 
fect; and owned, that in this kingdom 
gentlemen were more countenanced than 
the vulgar, becauſe it was tobe preſum- 
ed, that their own ſentiments of honour 
and ſuperior qualifications would entitle 
them to this pre-eminence, which had 
alſo a retroſpective view to the merit of 


their anceſtors, in conſideration of which 


they were at firſt ennobled: but he af - 
firmed, that the inn-Kkeeper had miſre- 
preſenteu the magiſtracy, which in France 
never failed to puniſh flagrant outrages 
and abuſe, withowt reſpect of perſons. 
The painter approved of the wil:!om 
Fre nch government, in bridling 
the inſolence of the mob, by which, he 
T 3 aſſured 
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aſſured them, he had often ſuffered in 
his own perſon ; having been often be- 
ſpattered by hackney-coachmen, juſtled 
by draymen and porters, and reviled in 
the moſt opprobrious terms by the wa- 
termen of Lundon, where he had once 
loſt his bag and a conſiderable quantity 
of hair, which had been cut off by ſome 
raſcal in his paſſage through Ludgate, 
during the lord mayor's proceſhon. On 
the other hand, the doctor with great 
warmth alledged, thatthoſe officers ought 
to ſuffer death, or baniſhment at leait, 
for having plundered the people in this 
manner, which was ſo impudent and 
bare faced, as plainly to prove they were 
certain of eſcaping with impunity, and 
that they were old offenders in the ſame 
degree of delinquency. He faid, that 
the greateſt man in Athens would have 
been condemned to perpetual exile, and 
ſeen his eſtate confiſcated for publick 
uſe, had he dared in ſuch a licentious 
manner to violate the rights of a fellow- 
citizen; andas for the little affronts to 
which a man may be ſubject, from the 
petulance of the multitude, he looked 
upon them ay glorious indications of 
liberty, which ought not to be repreſſed, 
and would at any time rejoice to find 
himſelf overthrown in a kenncl by the 
inſolence of a ſon of freedom, even 
though the fall ſhould coſt him a limb: 
adding, by way of illuſtration, that the 
greateſt pleaſure he ever enjoyed, was 
in ſeeing a duſtman wilfully overturn a 
gentleman's coach, in which two ladies 
were bruiſcg even to the danger of their 
lives. Pahet, ſhocked at the extrava- 
gance of th;- declaration; If that be 
* the caſe,” ſaid he, © I wiſh you may 
© ſeeevery bone in your body broke, by 
the firſt carman you meet in the ſtreets 
© of London.“ 

This argument being diſcuſſed, and 
the reckoning diſcharged without any 
deduction, although the landlord, in 
Rating the articles, had an eye to the 
loſs he had ſuſtained by his own coun- 
trymen, they departed from Arras, and 
arrived in ſafety at Liſle, about two 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

They had ſcarce taken $245 gry of 
their lodgings, in a large hotel on the 
Grande Place, when the 1nn- keeper gave 
them to underitand, that he kept an or- 
dinary below, which was frequented by 
ſeveral Engliſh gentlemen who reſided 
in town, and that dinner was then up 


on the table. Peregrine, who ſeized all 
opportunities of objerving new charac- 
ters, perſuaded his company to dine in 
publick ; and they were accordingly 
conducted to the place, where thy found 
a mixture of Scotch and Dutch officers, 
who had come from Holland to learn 
their exerciſes at the academy, and ſome 
gentlemen m the French ſervice, who 
were upon garriſon-duty in the citadel. 
Among thele laſt was a perſon about the 
age of fifty, of a remarkable genteel air 
and polite addreſs, dignified with a Mal- 
tele croſs, and diſtinguiſhed by the par- 
ticular veneration of all thoſe who knew 
him. When he underſtood that Pickle 
and his friends were travellers, he ac- 
coſted the youth in Engliſh, which he 
2 tolerably well; and as they were 
rangers, offered to attend them in the 
afternoon to all the places worth ſeeing 
in Liſle, Our her6 thanked him for his 
exceſs of politeneſs, which (he ſaid) 
was peculiar to the French nation : and 
ſtruck with his engaging appearance, 
induſtriouſly courted: his converſation, 
in the courſe of which he learned, that 
this chevalier was a man of good ſenſe 
and great experience, that he was per- 
fectly well acquainted with the greateſt 
part of Europe, had lived ſome years in 
England, and was no ſtranger to the 
conſtitution and genius of that . 
Having dined, and drank to the 
healths of the Engliſh and French kings, 
two fiacres were called, in one of which 
the knight, with one of his compani- 
ons, the governor, and Peregrine, ſeated 
themſelves; tae other being occupied b 
the phyſician, Pallet, and two Scottiſh 
officers, who propoled to accompany 
them in their circuit. The firſt place 
they viſited was the citadel, round the 
ramparts of which they walked, under 
the conduct of the knight, who explain- 
ed with great accuracy the intention of 
every particular fortification belonging 
to that ſeemingly impregnable fortreſs ; 
and when they had fatished their cu- 
rioſity, took coach again, in order to 
view the arſcnal, which ſtands in 2n- 
other quarter of the town: but, juſt as 
Pickle's carriage had croſſed the Prome- 
nade, he heard his own name bawled 
aloud by the painter; and ordering the 
fiacre to (top, ſaw Pallet with one half 
of his body thr out at the window of 
the other coach, crying with a terrified 
look, Mr. Pickle, Mr. Pickle ! for the 
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© love of God, halt, and prevent blood- 
© ſhed, elſe here will be carnage and 
© cutting of throats!' Peregrine, ſur- 
prized at this exclamation, immediately 
alighted ; and advancing to the other 
vehicle, found one of their military com- 
panions ſtanding upon the ground, at 
the farther fide of the coach, with his 
ſword drawn, and fury in his counte- 
nance ; and the phyſician, with a qui- 
vering lip and haggard aſpect, ſtrug- 
gling with the other who had interpoſed 
in the quarrel, and detained him in his 
place. 

Our young gentleman, upon enquiry, 
found that this animoſity had ſprung 
from a diſpute that happened upon the 
ramparts, touching the ttrength of the 
fortification, which the doctor, accord- 
ing to cuſtom, under-valued, becauſe 
it was a modern work ; ſaying, that by 
the help of the military engines uſed 
among the ancients, and a few thouſands 
of pioneers, he would engage to take it 
in leſs than ten days atter he thould 
fit down before it. The North Briton, 
who was as great a pedant as the phy- 
fician, having ſtudied fortification, and 
made himſelt mafter of Cæſar's Com- 
mentaries and Polybius, with the obſer- 
vations of Folard, affirmed, that all the 
methods of beſieging practiſcd by the 
ancients, would be utterly ineffectual 

inſt ſuch a plan as that of the citadel 
of Liſle; and began to compare the Vi- 
nex, Aggeres, Arietes, Scorpiones, and 
Catapultæ of the Romans, with the 
trenches, mines, batteries, and mortars, 
uſed in the preſent art of war. The re- 
publican, finding himſelf attacked upon 
what he thought his ſtrong fide, ſum- 
moned all his learning to his aid; and 
deſcribing the famous ſiege of Platæa, 
happened to miſquote a paſſage of Thu- 
cydides, in which he was corrected by 
the other, who having been educated for 
the church, was alſo a connoiſſcur in the 


Greek language. The doctor, incenſed. 


at being detected in ſuch a blunder in 
preſence of Pallet, who he knew would 
promulgate his ſhame, told the officer, 
with great arrogance, that his objec- 
tion was frivolous, and that he muſt 
not pretend to diſpute on theſe matters 
with one who had conſidered them with 
the utmoſt accuracy and care. His an- 
agoniſt, piqued at this ſupercilious in- 
ſinuation, replied with great heat, that 
for aught he knew, the doctor might be 
x very expert apothecai y, but that in the 


art of war, and knowledge in the Greek 
tongue, he was no other than an igno- 
rant pretender. This aſſeveration pro- 
duced an anſwer full of virulence, in- 
cluding « national reflection upon the 
ſoldier's country; and the contention 
roſe to mutual abuſe, when it was ſup- 
prefled by the admonitions of the other 
two, who begge | they would not ex- 

oſe themlelves in a — place, but 
behave themſelves like fellow ſubjeds 
and friends. They accordingly ceaſed 
reviling each other, and the fair was 
feemingly forgot; but after they had 
reſumed their places in the coach, the 
painter unfortunately aſked the meanin 
of the word torti/e, which he had hea 
them mention among the Roman imple- 
ments of war. This queſtion was an- 
ſwered by the phyſician, who deſcribed 
the nature of this expedient ſo little to 
the ſatisfaction of the officer, that he 
contradicted him flatly, in the midſt of 
his explanation; a circumſtance which 
provoked the republican to ſuch a de- 
gree, that in the temerity of his paſſion, 
he uttered the epithet zpertinent ſcoun- 
drel ! which was no ſooner pronounced, 
than the Caledonian made manual ap- 
plication to his noſe, and leaping out of 
the coach, ſtood waiting r him on the 
plain ; while he (the phyſician) made 
feeble etforts to join him, being eafily 
retained by the other ſoldier z and Pallet, 
dreading the conſequence in which he 
himſeif might be involved, bellowed 
aloud for prevention. 

Our hero endeavoured to quiet the 
commotion, by repreſenting to the Scot, 
that he had already taken ſatisfaction 
for the injury he had received; and tell - 
ing the doctor that he had deſerved the 
chaſtiſement which was inflicted upon 
him: but the officer (encouraged per- 
haps by the contuſion of his antagoniſt) 
inſiſted upon his aiking pardon for what 
he had faid ; and the doctor, belicvin 
himſelf under the protection ot his friend 
Pickle, far from agreeing to ſuch con- 
ceſſion, breathed nothing but defiance 
and revenge: ſo that the chevalier, in 
order to prevent miſchief, put the ſol- 
dier under arreſt, and ſent him to his 
lodgings, under the care of the other 
French gentleman and his own compa- 
nion; they being alſo accompanied by 
Mr. Jolter, who having formerly ſeen 
all the curioſities of Lifle, willingly fur- 
rendered his place to the phyſician. 
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CHAP, XVII. 


PICKLE FNGAGES WITH A KNIGHT 
OF MALTA, IN A CONVERSA- 
TION UPON THE ENGLISHSTAGE, 
WHICH Is FOLLOWED BY A ÞIs- 

' SERTATION ON THE THEATRES 
OF THE ANCIENTS BY THE DOC- 
TOR. 


5 reſt of the company proceed- 
ed to the arſenal, which having 
viewed, together with ſome remarkable 
churches, they, in their return, went 


to the comedy, and ſaw the Cid of Cor-. 


neille tolerably well repreſented. In con- 
ſequence of this entertainment, the diſ- 
courle at ſupper turned upon dramatick 
789 gr wy pt and all the objections of 
on. de Scudery to the yiece they had 
ſeen acted, together with the deciſion of 
the French academy, were canvaſſed and 
diſcuſſed. The knight was a man of 
letters and taſte, and particularly well 
acquainted with the ſtate of the Engliſh 
ſtage; ſo that when the painter boldly 
pronounced fentence againſt the French 
manner of acting, on the ſtrength of 
having frequented a Covent-Garden club 
of criticks, and being often admitted 
by virtue of an order into the pit, a 
compariſon immediately enſued, not be- 
tween the authors, but the actors of both 
nations, to whom the chevalier and Pe- 
regrine were no ſtrangers. Our hero, 
like a good Engliſnman, made no ſcru- 
P of giving the preference to the per- 
ormers of his own country; who, he 
alledged, obcyed the genuine impulſes of 
nature, in exhibing the paſſions of the 
human mind ; and entered ſo warmly 
into the ſpirit of their ſeveral parts, that 
they often fancied themſelves the very 
heroes they repreſented. Whereas, the 
action of the Pariſian players, even in 
their moſt intereſting characters, was 
generally ſuch an extravagance in voice 
and geſture, as is no where to be obſcrv- 
ed but on the ſtage, To illuſtrate this 
aſſertion, he availed himſelf of his ta- 
lent, and mimicked the manner and 
voice of all the principal pe formers, 
male and female, belonging to the 
French cemedy, to the admiration of the 


chevalier; who having complimented 


bim upon this ſurprizing modulation, 
| begged leave to diſflent in ſome particu- 
lars from the opinion he had avowed, 


© That you have good actors in Eng- 
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© land,” faid he, © it would be unjuſt . 
* andabſurd in me to deny; your thea- 
© tre is adorned by one woman, whoſe 
© ſenſibility and ſweetneſs of voice is 
* ſuch as I have never obſerved on any 
other ſtage; ſhe has, beſides, an ele- 
6. gance of perſon and expreſſion of fea- 
© tures, that wonderfully adapt her for 
* the moſt engaging characters of your 
© beſt plays; and I muſt freely own that 
© I have been as highly delighted and as 
deeply affected by a Monimia and Bel- 
videra at London, as ever I was by 
a Cornelia and Cleopatra at Paris. 
© Your favourite actor is a ſurprizing 
enius. You can, moreover, boaſt of 
— comick actors who are perſect 
maſters of buffoonery and grimace; 
though, to be free with you, I think 
in theſe qualifications you are excelled 
* by the players of Amſterdam. Yet 
one of your graciolo's I cannot 
admire, in all the characters he al- 
ſumes. His utterance 1s a continual 
ſing-ſong, like the chanting of veſpers, 
and his action reſembles that of heav- 
ing ballaſt into the hold of a ſhip. In 
his outward deportment, he feems to 
have confounded the ideas of dignity 
and infolence of mien; acts the cratty, 
cool, deſigning Crook back, as a loud, 
ſhallow, bluſtering Hector; in the 
character of the mild patriot Bru- 
tus, loſes all temper and decorum; 
nay, ſo ridiculous is the behaviour of 
him and Cathus at their interview, 
that ſetting foot to foot, and grinning 
at each other, with the aſpect of two 
coblers enraged, they thruſt their left 
ſides together, with repeated ſhocks, 
that the hilts of their ſwords may claſn 
for the entertainment of the audience 
as if they were a couple of Merry- 
Andrews, endeavouring to raiſe the 
laugh of ſhe vulgar, on ſome ſcaffold 
at Bartholomew fair. The deſpair of 
a great man who falls a ſacrifice to 
© the inferna! practices of a ſubtle trai- 
© tor, that enjoyed his confidence, this 
* Engliſh ZEſopus repreſents, by beat- 
ing his own forchead, and heaping 
© like a bull; and, indeed, in almotit ai 
his molt interefling ſcenes, performs 
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ſuch ſtrange ſhakings of the head, and 
other antick geſticulations, that when 
J firſt ſaw him aQ, I imagined the 
poor man laboured under that para- 
litical diſorder, which is known by-the 


In 


name of St. Vitus's dance. ort, 


he ſeemed to be a ſtranger to the more 
« refined 
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© refined ſenſations of the foul, conſe- 
« quently his expreſſion is of the vulgar 
© kind, and he muſt often fink under 
the idea of the poet; ſo that he has 
* recourſe to ſuch violence of affected 
„ agitation, as impoſes upon the un- 
* diſcerning ſpectator, but to the eye 
of taſte, evinces him a mere player 
© of that claſs whom your admired 
* Shakeſpeare juſtly compares tonature's 
journeyman tearing a paſſion to rags. 
© Yet this man, in ite of all theſe ab- 
© ſurdities, is an admirable Falſtaff, ex- 
© hibits the character of the eighth Hen- 
© ry to the life, is reaſonably applaud- 
© ed in the Plain Dealer, excels in the 
C put of Sir John Brute, and would 
© be equal to many humorous ſituations 
© in low comedy, which his pride will 
© not allow him to undertake. I ſhould 
© not have been ſo ſevere upon this actor, 
© had I not ſeen him extolled by his 
« partizans with the moſt ridiculous 
© and fulſome manifeſtations of praiſe, 
© evenin thoſe very circumſtances where- 
in (as I have obſerved) he chiefly 
© failed.” 

Pickle, not a little piqued to hear the 
qualifications of ſuch a celebrated actor 
in England treated with ſuch freedom 
and diireſpect, anſwered with ſome aſ- 
perity, that the chevalier was a true cri- 
tick, more induſtrious in obſerving the 
blemiſhes than in acknowledging the ex- 
cellence of thoſe who fell under his ex- 
amination. 

It was not to be ſuppoſed, that one 
actor could ſhine equally in all charac- 
ters; and though his oblervations were 
undoubtedly very judicious, he himſelf 
could not help wondering that ſome of 
them had always eſcaped his notice, 
though he had been an aſſiduous fre- 
quenter of the playhouſe. The player 
in queſtion," ſaid he, „has, in your 
own opinion, a conſid-rable ſhare of 
merit in the characters of comick life ; 
and as to the manners of the great per- 
ſonages in tragedy, and the operation 
of the grand paſſions of the ſoul, I ap- 
prehend, they may be variouſly repre- 
lented, according to the various com- 
plexion and cultivation of different 
men. A Spaniard, for example, though 
impelled by the ſame paſſion, will ex- 
preſs it very differently from a French - 
man; and what is looked upon as grace- 
ful vivacity and addreſs by the one, 
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and toppery by the other: nay, ſo op- 


would be confidered as impertinence 
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© polite is your common deportment 
© from that of ſome other nations, that 
one of your own countrymen, in the 
© relation of his travels, obſerves, that 
* the Perſians, even of this age, when 
they ſee any man perform unneceſſary 
6 — ſay he is either a fool or 
* Frenchman. The ſtandard of demea- 
* nour being thus unſettled, a Turk, a 
© Moor, an Indian, or inhabitant of 
© any country, whoſe cuſtoms and dreſs 
© are widely different from ours, may, 
© in his ſentiments, poſſeſs all the dig- 
© nity of the human heart, and be in- 
© ſpired by the nobleſt paſſion that ani- 
© mates the ſoul, and yet excite the 
© laughter rather than the reſpe& of an 
© European ſpedctator. 

When I firſt beheld your famous 
© Pariſian ſtage-heroine, in one of her 
principal parts, her attitudes ſeemed 
© fo violent, and ſhe toffed her arms 
around with ſuch extravagance, that 
© ſhe put me in mind of a wind-mill 
© under the agitation of a hard gale 3 
© while her voice and fearures exhibited 
© the lively repreſentation of an Engliſh 
© ſcold. The action of your favourite 
© male performer was in my opinion 
© equally unnatural; he appeared with 
the affected airs of a dancing- maſter; 
© at the moſt pathetick rr of his 
fate, he lifted up his hands above his 
© head, like a tumbler going to vault, 
© and ſpoke as if his throat had been 
obſtructed by an hair-bruſh ; yet, when 
« I compared their manners with thoſe 
of the people before whom they per- 
c 
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c 

c 
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formed, and made allowance for that 


exaggeration which obtains on all 


theatres, I was inſenſibly reconciled to 
their method of performance, and I 
could diſtinguiſh abundance of merit 
bencath that oddity of appearance.” 
The chevalier perceiving Peregrine a 
little irritated at what he had ſaid, aſked 
pardon for the liberty he had taken, in 
cenſuring the Engliſh players; aſſuring 
him that he had an infinite veneration 
for the Britiſh learning, genius, and 
taſte, which were ſo juſtly diſtinguiſhed 
in the world of letters; and that not- 
withitanding the ſeverity of his criti- 
ciſm, he thought the theatre of London 
much better ſupplied with actors than 
that of Paris. The young gentleman 
thanked him for his polite condeſcen- 


fon, at which Pallet exulted, ſaying, 


with a ſhake of the head, I believe 0 
too, Monſieur!" and the phyſician, 
| impatient 
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Impatient of the diſpute in which he had 
bore no ſhare, obterved, with a ſuper- 
cilious air, that the modern ſtage was 
altogether beneath the [notice of one 
who had an idea of anci: nt magnificence 
and execution; that plays ovght to be 
exhibited at the expence of the ſtate, as 
thoſe of Sophocles were by the Athe- 
nians; and that proper judges ſhould be 
appointed for receiving or rejecting all 
ſuch performances as ae offered to the 
publick. 

He then deſcribed the theatre at Rome, 
which contained eighty thouſand ſpec- 
tators; gave them a learned dilquiſition 
into the nature of the perſona, or maſk, 
worn by the Roman actors, which he ſaid 
was a machine that covered the whole 
head, furniſhed on the inſide with a 
brazen concavity, that by reverberating 
the ſound, as it iſſued from the mouth, 
raiſed the voice, ſo as to render it audi- 
ble to ſuch an extended audience. He 
explained the difference between the ſal - 
tator and declamator, one of whom act- 
ed, while the other rehearſed the part 
and from thence took occaſion to men- 
tion the perfection of their pantomimes, 
who were ſo amazingly diftin& in the 
exerciſe of their art, that a certain prince 
of Pontus being at the court of Nero, 
and feeing one of them repreſent a ſtory, 
begged him of the emperor, in order to 
employ him as an interpreter among 
barbarous nations, whoſe language he 
did not underſtand. Nay, divers cy- 
nick philoſophers, wizo had condemned 
this entertainment unſeen, when they 
chanced to be eye witneſſes of their ad- 
mirable dexterity, expreſſed their ſorrow 
for having ſo long deharred themfelves 
of ſuch rational enjoyment. 

He diſſented, however, from the opi- 
nion of Peregrine; who, as a proof of 
their excellence, had advanced, that ſome 
of the Engliſh actors fancied themſelves 
the very thing they reprelented, and re- 
counted a flory from Lucian, of a cer- 
tain celebrated pantomime, who, in act- 
ing the part of Ajax in his phrenzy, was 
tranſported into a real fit of delirium, 
during which he tore to pieces the cloaths 
ef that actor who ſtalked before him, 
beating the ftage with iron ſhoes, in or- 
der to increate the noiſe; ſnatched an in- 
ſtrument rom one of the muſicians, and 
broke it over the head of him who re- 
preſented Ulyſicsz and running to the 
con ſular bench, muſlook a couple of ſe— 
nators for the ſheep which were to be 
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flain. The audience applauded lim te 
the ſkies ; but ſo conſcious was the mi- 
m ck of his own extravagance, when he 
recovered the. uſe of his reaſon, that he 
actually fell ſick with mortification ; 
and - being afterwards defired to re-a& 
the piece, flatly refuſed to appear in any 
ſuch character, ſaying, that the ſhorteſt 
follies were the beſt, and that it was 
ſufficient for him to have been a madman 
once in his life, 


' 


C HA P, WWII. 


AN ADVENTURE HAPPENS TOPIPES, 
IN CONSEQUENCE OF WHICH HE 
IS DISMISSED FROM PEREGRINE'S 
SERVICE. THE WHOLE COMPANY 
SET OUT FOR GHENT IN THE DI- 
LIGENCE. OUR HERO IS CAPTI- 
VATED BY A LADY IN THAT CAR- 
RIAGE;z INTERESTS HER S$SPIRI1- 
TUAL DIKECTOR 1N HIS BEHALF. 


HE doctor being fairly engaged on | 
the ſubject of the ancients, would 


have proceeded the Lord knows how far, 
without heſitation, had not he been 
interrupted by the arrival of Mr. Jol- 
ter, who in great confuſion told them, 
that Pipes having affronted a ſoldier, 
was then ſurrounded in the ſtreet, and 
would certainly be put to death, if ſome 

rſon of authority did not immediately 
interpoſe in his behalf. 

Peregrine no ſooner learned the dan- 
ger of a truſty ſquire, than ſnatching 
up his ſword, he ran down ſtairs, and 
was followed by the chevalier, intreat- 
ing him to leave the affair to his ma- 
nagement, Within ten yards of the 
door, they found Tom with his back to 
a wall, defending himſelf manfully with 
a mopſtick againſt the aſſault of three or 
four ſoldiers, who at fight of the Mal- 
tele croſs defiſted from the attack, and 
were taken into cuſtody by order of the 
knight. One of the aggreſſors being an 
Iris, begged to be heard with great 

importunity, before he ſhould be lent 
to the guard; and by the mediation ef 
Pickle, was accordingly brought into 
the hotel, with his companions, all three 
bearing upon their heads and faces ev1- 
dent marks of their adverſary's prowels 
- and dexterity. The ſpokeſman being 
confronted with Pipes, informed the 
company, that having by accident met 


with Mr. Pipes, whom he conſidered Lon 
18 
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tion ſo far, that he contented himſelf 


his countryman, though fortune had 
diſpoſed uf them in different ſervices, 
he invited him to drink a glaſs of wine; 
and ny carried him to a caba- 
ret, where introduced him to his 
comrades ; but in the courſe of the con- 
verſation, which turned upon the power 
and greatneſs of the kings of France and 
England, Mr. Pipes had been pleaſed 
to treat his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſl with 
great diſreſpect; and when he (the en- 
tertainer) expoſtulated with him in a 
friendly manner about his impolite be- 
haviour, obſerving, that he being in the 
French ſervice, would be under the ne- 
ceſſity of reſenting his abuſe, if he did 
not put a ſtop to it before the other gen- 
tlemen of the cloth ſhould comprehend 
his meaning, he had ſet them all three 
at defiance, diſhonoured him in parti- 
cular with the opprobrious epithet of 
rebel to his native king and country, 
and even drank (in broken French) to 
the perdition of Lewis and all his adhe- 
rents! that, compelled by this outrage- 
ous conduct, he, as the perſon who had 
recommended him to their ſociety, had, 
m vindication of his own character, de- 
manded fatisfa&tion of the delinquent, 
who on pretence of fetching a ſword, 
had gone to his lodging, from whence 
he all of a ſudden ſalſied upon them with 
the mop-ſtick, which he employed in the 


annoyance of them all without diſtinc- 


tion, ſo that they were obliged to draw 
in their own defence. 

Pipes being queſtioned by his maſter, 
with regard to the truth of this account, 
owned that every circumſtance of it was 
juſtly repreſented; ſaying, he did not 
value their cheeſe-toaſters 'a pinch of 
vakum ; and that if the gentleman had 
not ſhot in betwixt ho would have 
tommed them to ſuch a tune, that they 
mould not have had a whole yard to 
ſquare. Peregrine reprimanded him 
ſharply for his unmannerly behaviour, 
and inſiſted upon his aſking pardon of 
thoſe he had injured upon the ſpot. But 
no conſideration was efficacious enough 
to produce ſuch conceflion ; to this 
command he was both deaf and dumb, 
and the repeated threats of his maſter 
had no more effect than if they had been 
addreſſed to a marble ſtatue. At length 
our hero, incenſed at his 2 

. up, and would have chalti 4 
him with manual operation, had not he 


been 
fou 


revented by the chevalier, WhO 
means to moderate his indigna- 
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with diſmiſſing the offender from his ſer- 
vice; and after having obtained the dif- 
charge of the priſoners, gave them a 
Louis to drink, by way of recompence 
for the diſgrace and damage they had 


ſuſtained. 


The knight perceiving our young 
gentleman very much ruffled at this ac- 
cident, and reflecting upon the extra- 
ordinary deportment and appearance of 
his valet, whoſe hair had by this time 
adopted a grizzled hue, imagined he 


was ſome favourite domeſtick, who had 


ous grey in the ſervice of his maſter's. 
a 


mily, and that, of conſequence, he 
was uneaſy at the ſacrifice he had made. 


Swayed by this conjeQure, he earneſtly 


ſolicited in his behalf; but all he could 


obtain, was a promiſe of re-admitting 
him into fayour on the terms already 
ropoſed, or at leaſt on condition that 
e ſhould make his acknowledgment to 


the chevalier, for his want of reverence ' 


and reſpe& for the French monarch. 
Upon this condeſcenſion, the culpri 
was called up ſtairs, and made acquaint- 


ed with the mitigation of his fate; up- 
on which he ſaid, he would down on his 


marrow- bones to his own maſter, but 
would be damn'd before he would aſk 
pardon of e ex a Frenchman in Chriſten- 
dom. Pickle, exaſperated at this blunt 
declaration, ordered him out of his pre- 


{ence, and cha him never to = 
before his face again; while the officer 


in vain employed all his influence and 


addreſs to appeaſe his reſentment, and 


about midnight took his leave, with 


marks of mortification at his want of 


ſucceſs. 

Next day the company a to tra- 
vel through Flanders in the diligence, 
by the advice of Peregrine, who was 
not without hope of meeting with ſome 
adventure or amuſement in that carri 
and Jolter took care to ſecure places for 
them all. It being reſolved that the 


valet de chambre and the doctor's man 


ſhould attend the vehicle on horſeback 
and as for the forlorn Pipes, he was le 
to reap the fruits of his own ſtubborn 
diſpoſition, notwithſtanding the united 
efforts of the whole triumvirate, who 
endeavoured to procure his pardon. 
Every previous meaſure being thus 


in the company of a female adventurer, 
a very 


* 


taken, they fer out from Liſle about fix 
in the morning, and found themſelves 


ome young lady, a — 
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chin, and a Rotterdam Jew. Our young 
gentleman being the firſt of this ſociet 
that entered, ſurveyed the ſtrangers wit 
an attentive eye, and ſeated himſelf 
immediately behind the beautiful un- 
known, who at once attracted his atten- 
tion. Pallet ſeeing another lady un- 
engaged, in imitation of his friend, took 
poſſeſſion of her neighbourhood; the 
* aired with the prieſt, and 
Jolter ſat down by the Jew. 

The machine had not proceeded many 


furlongs, when Pickle, accoſting the 


fair incognita, congratulated himſelf 
upon his happineſs, in being the fellow- 
traveller of ſo charming a lady. She, 
without the leaſt reſerve or affectation, 
thanked him for his compliment, and 
replied with a ſprightly air, that now 
they were embarked in one common 
bottom, they muſt club their endeavours 
to make one another as happy as the 
nature of their ſituation bf permit 
them to be. Encouraged by this frank 
intimation, and captivated by her fine 
black eyes and eaſy behaviour, he at- 
tached himſelf to her from that moment; 
and in a little time the converſation be- 
came ſo particular, that the capuchin 
thought proper to interfere in the dil- 
courſe, in ſuch a manner as gave the 
youth to underſtand, that he was there 
on purpoſe to ſuperintend her conduct. 
He was doubly rejoĩced at this diſcovery, 
in conſequence of which he hoped to pro- 
fit in his addreſſes, not only by the young 
lady's reſtraint, that never tails to operate 
in behalf of the lover, but alto by the 
corruptibility of her guardian, whom he 
did not doubt of rendering propitious to 
his cauſe. Fluſhed with theſe expecta- 
tions, he behaved with uncommon com- 
placency to the father, who was charm- 
ed with the affability of his carriage, 


and on the faith of his generoſity abated 


of his vigilance io much, that our hero 
carried on his ſuit without farther mo- 
leſtation; while the painter, in ſigns 
and loud burſts of laughter, converſed 
with his dulcinea, who was perfectly 
well verſed in theſe ſimple expreſſions 
of ſatisfaction, and had already found 
means to make a dangerous invaſion 
upon his heart. | 

Ncr were the governor and phyſician 
unemployed, while their friends intereſt- 
ed themſelves in this agreeable manner. 
Jolter no ſooner perceived the Hollander 
was a Jew, than he entered into an in- 


veſtigation of the Hebrew tongue, in 
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which he was a connoiſſeur; and the 

doctor at the ſame time attacked the 

mendicant on the ridiculous maxims of 

his order, jr gm with the impoſitions 
of prieſt-craft in general, which (he ob- 

ſerved) prevailed ſo much among thoſe 

who profeſs the Roman Catholick reli. 

gion. 

Thus coupled, each committee en- 
joyed their own converſation apart, 
without any danger of encroachment ; 
and all were fo intent upon their ſeveral 
2 that they ſcarce allowed them - 
ſelves a ſmall interval in viewing the 
deſolation of Menin, as they paſſed 
through that ruined frontier, out 
twelve o'clock they arrived at Courtray, 
where the_horſes are always changed, 
and the company halt an hour for re- 
freſnment. Here Reregrine handed his 
charmer into an apartment, where ſhe 
was joined by the other lady; and on 

retence of ſeeing ſome of the churches 
in town, put himſelf under the direction 
of the capuclin, from whom he learn- 
ed that the young lady was wife to a 
French gentleman, to whom ſhe had 
been married about a year, and that ſhe 
was now on her journey to viſit her mo- 
ther, who lived in Bruſſels, and who at 
that time laboured under a lingering 
diſtemper, which, in all probability, 
would ſoon put a period to her life. He 
then launched out in praiſe of her daugh- 
ter's virtue and conjugal affection; and 
laſtly told him, that he was her father 
confeſſor, and pitched upon to be her 
conductor through Flanders, by her 
huſband, who, as well as his wife, placed 
the utmoſt confidence in his prudence 
and er 6 

Pickle eaſily comprehended the mean- 
ing of this inſinuation, and took the 
hint accordingly. He tickled the prieſt's 
vanity with extraordinary encomiums 
upon the diſintereſted principles of his 
order, which were detached from all 
worldly purſuits, and altogether devoted 
to the eternal ſalvation of mankind. He 
applauded their patience, humility, and 
learning, and laviſhed a world of praile 
upon their talent in preaching, which 
(ke faid) had more than once operated 
o powerfully upon him, that had he 
not been reſtrained by certain conſidera- 
tions which he conld not poſſibly wave, 
he ſhould have embraced their tenets, 
and admiſſion into their frater- 
nity : but, as the circumſtances of 


fate would not permit him to ſuch | 
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a ſalutary meaſure for the preſent, he 
intreated the father to accept a 
ſmall token of his love and reſpect, for 


the benefit of that convent to which he 


belonged. So ſaying, he pulled out a 
purſe of ten guineas, which the capu- 
chin obſerving, turned his head another 
way, and lifting up his arm, 8 
a pocket almoſt as high as his collar- 
bone, in which he depoſited the money. 
This proof of aff-Qtion for the order 
uced a ſudden and ſurprizing effect 
upon the friar. In the tranſport of his 
zeal he wrung this ſemi-convert's hand, 
ſhowered a thouſand benedictions upon 
his head, and exhorted him with the 
tears flowing from his eyes, to perfect 
the great work which the finger of God 
had begun in his heart; and as an in- 
ſtance of his concern for the welfare of 
his precious ſoul, the holy brother pro- 
miſed to recommend him ſtrenuouſly to 
the pious admonitions of the young wo- 
man under his care, who was a perfe& 
faint upon earth, and endued with the 
peculiar gift of "—_— the hearts of 
obdurate ſinners. O father!" cried 
the hypocritical projector, who by this 
time perceived that his money was 
not thrown away, * if I could be fa- 
© youred but for one half hour with the 
private inſtruction of that inſpired de- 
© votee, my mind preſages, that I ſhould 
© be a ſtrayed ſheep brought back, into 
© the fold, and that I ſhould find eaſy 
© entrance at the gates of heaven! There 
© is ſomething ſupernatural in her aſpect ; 
I gaze upon her with the moſt pious fer- 
© yor, * whole ſoul is agitated with 
© tumults of hope and deſpair! Having 
nounced this rhapſody with tranſport 
alf natural and half affected, the prieſt 
aflured him, that theſe were operations 
of the ſpirit, which muſt not be re- 
reſſed; and comforted him with the 
ope of enjoying the blefſed interview 
which he deſired ; proteſting, that as far 
as his influence extended, his wiſh 
ſhould be that very evening indulged. 
The gracious pupil thanked him for his 
evolent concern, which he ſwore 
ſhould not be ſquandered upon an un- 
grateful object; and the reſt of the 
company interrupting the converſation, 
they returned in a body to the inn, 
where they dined all together, and the 
my were perſuaded to be our hero's 
gueſts, 
As the ſubjects on which they had 
keen engaged before dinner were not 


1 
exhauſted, each brace reſumed their for- 
mer theme, when they were replaced in 
the diligence. The painter's miltreſs 
finiſhed her conqueſt, by exerting her 
{kill in the art of ogling, accompanied 
by frequent bewitching ſighs, and ſome 
tender French ſongs, that ſhe ſung with 
ſuch pathetick expreſſion, as quite melt- 
ed the reſolution of Pallet, and utterly 
ſubdued his affection: and he, to con- 
vince her of the importance of her vic- 
tory, gave a ſpecimen of his own ta- 
lents, by entertaining her with that ce- 
lebrated Engliſh ditty, the burden of 
which begins with, The pigs they lie 
© with their arſes bare.” 


CHAP; XX 


HE MAKES SOME PROGRESS IN 
HER AFFECTIONS; IS INTER- 
RUPTED BY A DISPUTE E- 
TWEEN JOLTER AND A JEW; 
APPEASES THE WRATH OF THE 
CAPUCHIN, WHO PROCURES FOR 
HIM AN INTERVIEW WITH HIS 
FAIR ENSLAVER, IN WHICH HE 
FINDS HIMSELF DECEIVED. 


EREGRINE, meanwhile, em- 
ployed all his infinuation and ad- 
dreſs in practiſing upon the heart of the 
capuchin's fair charge. He had long 
ago declared his paſſion, not in the 
ſuperficial manner of a French gallant, 
but with all the ardour of an enthuſiaſt. 
He had languiſhed, vowed, flattered, 
kifled her hand by ſtealth, and had no 
reaſon to complain of his reception. 
Though by a man of leſs ſanguine diſ- 
poſition, her particular complaiſance 
would have been deemed equivocal, and 
erhaps nothing more than the effect of 
rench breeding and conſtitutional vi- 
vacity ; he gave his own qualifications 
credit for the whole, and with theſe ſen- 
timents carried on the attack with ſuch 
unabating vigour, that ſhe was actual 
revailed upon to accept a ring, whic 
he reſented as a token of his eſteem ; 
4 every thing proceeded an a moſt 
proſperous train, when they were diſ- 
turbed by the governor and Iſraelite, 
who in the heat of diſputation raiſed 
their voices, and * forth ſuch ef- 


- fuſions of gutturals, as ſet our lover's 


teeth on edge. As they ſpoke in a lan- 
guage unknown to every one in the car- 
riage but themſelves, and looked at each 

Uz other 
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other with mutual animoſity and ran- 


cour, Peregrine deſired to know the 


cauſe of their contention. Upon which, 
Jolter exclaimed in a furious tone, 
© This learned Levite, forſooth, has the 
© impudence to tell me that I'don't un- 
2 Hebrew ö and affirms, that 
the word Benoni ſignifies child of joy; 
whereas I can _ and dee + ab 
already ſaid enough to convince any 
reaſonable man, that in the Septua- 
« gint it is rightly tranſlated into a of 
© my ſorrow." ving thus explained 
himſelf to his pupil, he turned to the 
prieſt, with intention to appeal to his 
determination ; but the Jew pulled him 
by the ſleeve with great eagerneſs, ſay- 
ing, For the love of God be quiet, the 
« capuchin will diſcover who we are!" 
Jolter, offended at this conjunction, 
echoed, * Who we are!“ with great 
emphaſis; and repeating u poma na- 
tamus, aſked ironically, to which of 
the tribes the oe thought he belonged. 
The Levite affronted at his comparing 
him to a ball of horſe-dung, replied 
with a moſt ſignificant grin, * To the 
© tribe of Iſſachar.“ His antagoniſt, 
taking the advantage of his unwilling- 
neſs to be known by the friar, and 
prompts by revenge = the freedom he 
ad uſed, anſwered in the French lan- 
age, that the judgment of God was 
ill manifeſt upon their whole race, not 
only in their being in the ſtate of exiles 
from their native land, but alſo in the 
ſpite of their hearts and pravity of their 
diſpoſitions, which demonſtrate them to 
be the genuine offspring of thoſe who 
crucified the Saviour of the world, 

His expectation was, however, de- 
feated ; the prieſt himſelf was too deeply 
epgaged, to attend to the debates of 
other people. The 8 in the 
pride and inſolence of his learning, had 
undertaken to diſplay the abſurdity of 
the Chriſtian faith; having already (as 
he thought) confuted the capuchin, 
touching the points of belicf in which 
the Roman Catholicks differ from the 
reſt of the world. But not contented 


- with the imagined victory he had gained, 


he began to ſtrike at the fundamentals 
of religion; and the father, with incre- 
dible torbearance, ſuffered him to make 
very free with the doctrine of the Trini- 
ty: but, when he levelled the ſhafts of 
his ridicule at the immaculate concep- 
tion of the Bleſſed Virgin, the good 
man's patience forſook him, his eyes 


ſeemed to kindle with indignatien, he 
trembled in every joint, and uttered 
with a loud voice, Thou art an abo- 
* minable—T will not call thee heretick, 
© for thou art worſe (if poſſible) than a 
* Jew; you deſerve to be incloſed in a 
furnace ſeven times heated, and I 
© have a good mind to lodge an infor- 
© mation againſt you with the Governor 
* of Ghent, that you may be appre- 
© hended and puniſhed as an impious 
* blaſphemer.,” 

This menace operated like a charm 
upon all preſent, The doctor was con- 
founded; the governor diſmayed; the 
Levite's teeth chattered ; the painter was 
aſtoniſhed at the general confuſion, the 
cauſe of which he could not compre- 
hend; and Pickle himſelf, not a little 
alarmed, was obliged to uſe all his in- 
tereſt and aſſiduity in appeaſing this 
ſon of the church; who, at length, in 
conſideration of the friendſhip he pro- 
feſſed for the young gentleman, con- 
ſented to forgive what had paſſed, but 
abſolutely refaſed to fit in contact with 
ſuch a profane wretch, whom he looked 
upon as a fiend of darkneſs, ſent by the 
enemy of mankind to poiſon the minds of 
weak people; ſo that, after having croſſed 
himſelt, and muttered certain exorciſms, 
he inſiſted upon the doQtar's changing 
places with the Jew, who approached 
2 offended eccleſiaſtick in an agony of 

ear, 

Matters being thus compromiſed, the 
converſation flowed in a more general 
channel; and without the intervention 
of any other accident, or bone of con- 
tention, the carriage arrived at the city 
of Ghent about ſeven in the evening. 
Supper being beſpoke for the whole 
company, our adventurer and his friends 
went out to take a ſuperficial view of 
the place, leaving his new miſtreſs to 
the pious exhortations of her confeſſor, 
whom (as we have already obſerved) 
he had ſecured in his intereſt. This 
zealous mediator ſpoke ſo warmly in 
his commendation, and intereſted her 
conſcience ſo much in the affair, that 
ſhe could not refuſe her helping hand to 
the great work of his converſion, and 
promiſed to grant the interview he de- 
ſired. 

This agreeable piece of intelligence, 
which the capuchin communicated to 
Peregrine at his return, elevated his 
ſpirits to ſuch a degree, that he ſhone at 
ſupper with uncommon brilliance, in 8 

thouſan 
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thouſand ſallies of wit and pleaſantry, 
to the admiration and delight of "A 
preſent, eſpecially of his fair Fleming, 
who ſeemed quite captivated by his per- 
ſon and behaviour. 

The evening being thus ſpent to the 
ſatis faction of all parties, the company 
broke up, and retired to their ſeveral 

ts, when our lover, to his un- 
ſpeakable mortification, learned that the 
two ladies were obliged to lie in the 
fame room, all the other chambers of 
the inn being pre · occupied. When he 
imparted this difficulty to the prieſt, that 
charitable father, who was very fruit- 
ful in expedients, aſſured him, that his 
ſpiritual concerns ſhould not be obſtruct- 
ed by ſuch a ſlender impediment; and 
accordingly availed himſelf of his pre- 
rogative, by going in to his * 
chamber when ſhe was almoſt undreſſed, 
and leading her into his own, on pre- 
tence of adminiſtering ſalutary food for 
her ſoul, Having brought the two vo- 
taries together, he prayed for ſucceſs to 
the operations of grace, and left them to 
their mutual meditations, after having 
conjured them in the moſt ſolemn man - 
ner to let no impure ſentiments, or temp- 
tations of the fleſh, interfere with the 
hallowed deſign of their meeting. 

The reverend interceſſor being gone, 
and the door faſtened on the inſide, the 

ſeudo - convert, tranſported with his paſ- 

n, threw himſelf at his Amanda's feet; 
and ing ſhe would ſpare him the te- 
dious form of addrefles, which the na- 
ture of their interview would not permit 
him to obſerve, began with all the im- 
petuoſity of love to make the moſt by 
the occaſion. But whether ſhe was dit- 
pleaſed by the intrepidity and aſſurance 
of his behaviour, thinking herſelf in- 
titled to more courtſhip and reſpect, or 
was really better fortified with chaſtity 
than he or his procurer had 32 her 
to be, certain it is, ſhe expreſſed reſent · 
ment and ſurprize at his boldneſs and 
— and upbraided him with 

ving impoſed upon the charity of the 
friar. The young gentleman was really 
as much aſtoniſhed at this rebuff, as ſhe 
pretended to be at his declaration, and 
earneſtly entreated her to conſider how 
precious the moments were, and for once 
ſacrifice ſuperfluous ceremony, to the 
happineſs of one who adored her with 
ſuch a flame, as could not fail to con- 
ſume his vitals, if ſhe would not dei 


© bleſs him with her favour, Notwith- 


ſtanding all his tears, vows, and ſup- 
plications, his perſonal accompliſhments, 
and the tempting opportunity, all that 
he could obtain, was an acknowledg- 
ment of his having made an impreſſion 
upon her heart, which ſhe hoped the 
dictates of her duty would enable her to 
eraſe. This confeſſion he conſidered as 
a delicate conſent ; and obeying the im- 
pulſe of his love, ſnatched her up in his 
arms, with an intention of ſeizing that 
which ſhe declined to give; when this 
French Lucretia, unable to defend her 
virtue any other way, ſcreamed aloud ; 
and the capuchin, ſetting his ſhoulder 
to the door, forced it open, and entered 
in an affęcted extaſy of amazement. 
He lifted up his hands and eyes, and 
pretended to be thunderſtruck at the diſ- 
covery he had made; then, in broken 
exclamations, profeſſed his horror at the 
wicked intention of our hero, who had 
covered ſuch a damnable ſcheme with 
the maſk of religion. 

In ſhort, he performed his cue with 
ſuch dexterity, that the lady believ- 
ing him in earneſt, begged he would 
forgive the ſtranger, on account of his 
youth and education, which had been 
tainted by the errors of hereſy; and he 
was on theſe conſiderations content to 
accept the ſubmiſſion of our hero, who, 
far from renouncing his expectations, 
notwithſtanding this mortifying repulſe, 
confided ſo much in his own talents, 
and the confeſſion which his miſtreſs had 
made, that he reſolved to make another 
effort, to which nothing could have 
hey him but the utmoſt! turbu- 
ence of unruly deſue. | 


CH AP. XX. 


HE MAKES ANOTHER EFFORT TO- 
WARDS THE ACCOMPLISHMENT 
OF HIS WISH, WHICH 15 POST» 
PONED BY A STRANGE Acc 
DENT. 


E directed his valet de chambre, 
who was a thorough-paced pimp, 
to kindle ſome ſtraw in the yard, and 
then paſs by the door of her apartment, 
crying with a loud voice, that the houſe 
was.on fire. This alarm brought both 
ladies out of their chambers- in a mo- 
ment, and Peregrine taking the advan- 
tage of their running to the ſtreet · d 
entered the room and concealed himſel 
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under a large tahle that ſtood in an un- 
obſerved corner. The nymphs, as ſoon 
as they underſtood the cauſe of his Mer- 
cury's ſuppoſed affright, returned to their 
apartment, and having ſaid their prayers, 
undreſſed themſelves and went to bed. 
This ſcene, which fell under the obſer- 
vation of Pickle, did not at all contri- 
bute to the cooling of his concupiſcence, 
but on the contrary inflamed him to ſuch 
a degree, that he could ſcarce reftrain his 
impatience, until by her breathing deep, 
he concluded the fellow-lodger of his 
Amanda was afleep. This welcome 
note no ſooner ſaluted his ears, than he 
crept to his charmer's bed- fide, and plac- 
ing himſelf on his knees, gently laid 
hold on her white hand, and preſſed it 
to his lips. She had juſt begun to cloſe 
her eyes, and enjoy the agreeable op- 
preſſion of ſlumber, when ſhe was rouzed 
by this rape, at which ſhe ſtarted, pro- 
nouncing, in a tone of ſurprize and diſ- 
may, My God! who's that ?* The 
lover, with the moſt inſinuating humi- 
Iity, beſought her to hear him; vowing 
that his intention in approaching her 
thus, was not to violate the laws of de- 
cency, or that indelible eſteem which ſhe 
had engraven on his heart; but to ma- 
nifeſt his ſorrow and contrition for the 
umbrage he had given, to pour forth 
the overflowings of his ſoul, and tell her 
that he neither could nor would ſurvive 
her diſpleaſure. Theſe and many more 
pathetick proteſtations, accompanied 
with fighs and tears, and other expreſ- 
ſions of grief, which our hero had at 
command, could not fail to melt the 
tender heart of the amiable Fleming, 
already prepoſſeſſed in favour of his qua- 
lifications. She ſympathized fo much 
with his affliction, as to weep in her turn, 
when ſhe repreſented the impoſſibility of 
her rewarding his paſſion ; and he, ſeiz- 
ing the favourable moment, reinforced 
his ſolicitations with ſuch irreſiſtible 
tranſports, that her reſolution gave way, 
ſhe began to breathe quick, expreſſed 
her fear of being overheard by the other 
lady, and with an ejaculation of, 0 
© Heavens! I'm undone!” ſuffered him, 
after a faint ſtruggle, to make a lodg- 
ment upon the covered way of her bed. 
Her honour, however, was ſecured for 
the preſent, by a ſtrange fort of knock- 
ing upon the wainſcot, at the other end 
of the room, hard by the bed in which 
the female adventurer lay. 


Surprized at this cixcumſtance, the 


lady begged him for Heaven's fake ts 
retreat, or her reputation would be 
ruined for ever: but when he repre- 
ſented to her, that her charaRer would 
run a much greater riſk, if he ſhould be 
detected in withdrawing, ſhe conſented 
with great trepidation to his ſtay, and 
they liſtened in filence to the ſequel of 
the noiſe that alarmed them. This was 
no other than an expedient of the pain- 
ter, to awaken his dulcinea, with whom 
he had made an aſſignation, or at leaſt 
interchanged ſuch fignals as he thought 
amounted to a firm appointment. His 
nymph being diſturbed in her firſt ſleep, 
immediately underſtood the ſound, and 
true to the a t, roſe, and unbolt- 
ing the door as ſoftly as poſſible, gave 
him admittance, leaving it open for his 
more commodious retreat. 

While this happy gallant was em- 
ployed in diſengaging himſelf from the 
diſhabille in which he had entered, the 
capuchin ſuſpecting that Peregrine would 
make another attempt upon his charge, 
had crept filently -to the apartment, in 
order to reconnoitre, leſt the adventure 
ſhould be atchieved without his know- 
ledge; a circumſtance that would de- 
prive him of the profits he might ex 
from his privity and concurrence. Find- 
ing the door unlatched, his ſuſpicion 
was confirmed, and he made no ſcruple 
of creeping into the chamber on all fours; 
ſo that the painter having ſtripped himſelf 
to the ſhirt, in groping about for his 
dulcinea's bed, chanced to lay his hand 
upon the ſhaven crown of the father's 
head, which, by a circular motion, the 
ramps began to turn round in his graſp, 
ike a ball in a ſocket, to the ſurprize 
and conſternation of poor Pallet, who 
having neither penetration to compre- 
hend the cauſe, nor reſolution to with - 
draw his fingers from this ſtrange object 
of his touch, ſtood ſweating in the dark, 
and venting ejaculations with great de- 
votion. The friar tired with this exer- 
ciſe, and the 7 — poſture in which 
he ſtooped, railed himſelf gradually upon 
his feet, heaving up at the ſame time the 
hand of the painter, whoſe terror and 
amazement increaſed to ſuch a d at 
this unaccountable elevation, that his fa- 
culties be to fail; and his palm in 
the confuſion of his fright _ over 
the prieſt's forehead, one of his fingers 
happened to ſlip into his mouth, and was 
immediately ſecured between the capu- 
chin's teeth, with as firm a fixture as A 
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it had been ſcrewed in a blackſmith's 


vice. The painter was ſo much diſor- 


dered by this ſudden ſnap, which tor- 
tured him to the bane, that forgettin 
all other conſiderations, he roared aloud, 
Murder l a fire! a trap, a trap! help, 
« Chriſtians! for the love of God, help!” 
Our hero, confounded by theſe excla- 
mations, which he knew would ſoon fill 
the room with ſpectators, and incenſed 
at his own mortifying diſappointment, 
was obliged to quit the untaſted banquet; 
and approaching the cauſe of his misfor- 
tune, juſt as his tormentor had thought 
r to releaſe his finger, diſcharged 
4 hearty flap between his ſhoulders, 
as brought him to the ground with hi - 
deous bellowing ; then retiring unper- 
caved, to his own chamber, was one 
of the firſt wha returned with a light, on 
— of having been alarmed with 
is cries. The capuchin had taken the 
ſame precaution, and followed Peregrine 
into the room, pronouncing Benedicite, 
and crofſing himſelf with many marks of 
atoniſhment. The phyſician and Jolter 
appearing at the ſame time, the unfor- 
tunate painter was found lying naked on 
the floor, in all the agony of horror and 
diſmay, blowing upon his left-hand, 
that hung dangling from the elbow. 
The circumſtance of his being found in 
that apartment, and the attitude of his 
aMfligtion, which was extremely ridicu- 
luous, provoked the doctor to a ſmile, 
and produced a ſmall relaxation in the 
ſeyerity of the governor's countenance z 
while Pickle, teſtifying ſurprize and 
concern, lifted him from the ground, 
and enquired into the cauſe of his pre- 
ſent ſituation. Having, after ſome re - 
collection, and fruitleſs endeavours to 
lpeak, recovered the uſe of his tongue, 
he told them, that the houſe was cer- 
tanly haunted by evil ſpirits, by which 
he had been conveyed (he knew not 
how) into that apartment, and afflicted 
with all the tortures of hell: that one of 
them had made itſelf ſenſible of his feel- 
mg, m the ſhape of a round ball of 
ſmooth fleſh, which turned round under 
his hand, like an aſtronomer's globe, 
and then rifing up to a ſurprizing beight, 
was converted into a machine that laid 
bold on his finger, by a ſnap, and having 
pmned him to the pot, he continued for 
ſome moments in unſpeakable agony. 
At laſt he ſaid the engine ſeemed to melt 
add from his finger, and he received a 
thwack upon his ſhoulders, as 


if . diſcharged by the arm of a giant, 
which overthrew him in an inſtant upon 
the floor. The prieſt hearing this ſtrange 
account, pulled out of one of his pouches 
a piece of conſecrated candle, which he 
lighted immediately, and muttered cer- 
tain myſterious conjurations. Jolter, 
imagining that Pallet was drunk, ſhook 
his head, ſaying, he believed the ſpirit 
was no where but in his own brain. 
The phyſician, for once condeſcended 
to be a wag, and looking towards one 
of the beds, obſerved, that, in his opi- 
nion, the painter had been miſled by 
the fleſh, and not by the ſpirit. The 
fair Fleming lay in ſilent aſtoniſhment 
and affright; and her tellow-lodger, in 
order to acquit herſelf of all ſuſpicion, 
exclaimed with incredible volubility 
inſt the author of this uproar, who 
ſhe did not doubt) had concealed him- 
elf in the apartment with a view of 
PRI ome wicked attempt u 
er precious virtue, and was panithed 
and prevented by the immediate inter- 
poſition of Heaven. At her deſire, there- 
fore, and at the earneſt ſolicitation of 
the other lady, he was conducted to his 
own bed, and the chamber being eva- 
cuated, they locked their door, fully re- 
ſolved to admit no more viſitants for 
that night : while Peregrine, mad with 
ſeeing the delicious morſel, ſnatched 
(as it were) from his very lip, ſtalked 
through the paſlage, like a ghoſt, in hope 
of finding ſome opportunity of re-enter- 
ing, till the day —— to break, he 
was obliged to retire, curſing the idioti- 
cal conduct of the painter, which had 
ſo unluckily interfered with his delight. 


CH AP; XXI. 


THEY DEPART FROM GHENT. OUR 
HERO ENGAGES IN A POLITICAL 
DISPUTE WITH HIS MISTRESS, 
WHOM HE OFFENDS, AND PACI- 
FIES WITH SUBMISSION. HE 
PRACTISES AN EXPEDIENT TO 
DETAIN THE CARRIAGE AT 
ALOST, AND CONFIRMS THE 
PRIEST IN HIS INTEREST. 


PILE day, about one o'clock, 
after having ſeen every thing re- 


- markable in town, dnd been preſent at 


the. execution of two youths, who were 
hanged for raviſhing a whore, they took 
their departure from Ghent, in the ſame 

| | carriage 
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carriage which had brought them thi- 
ther; and the converſation turning up- 
on the puniſhment they had ſeen infli& 
ed, the Flemiſh beauty expreſſed great 
ſympathy and compaſſion for the un- 
happy ſufferers, who (as ſhe had been 
informed) had fallen victims to the ma- 
lice of the accuſer. Her ſentiments 
were eſpouſed by all the company, ex- 
cept the French lady of pleaſure; who, 
thinking the credit of the ſiſterhood con- 
cerned in the affair, bitterly inveighed 
againſt the profligacy of the age, and 
particularly the baſe and villainous at- 
tempts of man upon the chaſtity of the 
weaker ſex ; ſaying, with a look of in- 
dignation directed to the painter, that 
for her own part, ſhe ſhould never be 
able to manifeſt the acknowledgment ſhe 
owed to Providence, for having pro- 
tected her laſt night from the wicked 
aims of unbridled luſt. This obſer- 
vation introduced a ſeries of jokes, at 
the expence of Pallet, who — his 
ears, and ſat with a ſilent air of de- 
jection, fearing that through the male- 
volence of the phyſician, his adventure 
might reach the ears of his wife. In- 
deed, though we have made ſhift to ex- 
lain the whole tranſaction to the reader, 
it was an inextricable myſtery to every 
individual in the diligence ; becauſe the 
part which was acted by the capuchin 
was known to himſelf alone; and even 
he was utterly 1gnorant of Pickle's be- 
ing concerned in the affair; ſo that the 
greateſt ſhare of the painter's ſufferings 
were ſuppoſed to be the exaggerations 
of his own extravagant imagination. 
In the midſt of their diſcourſe on this 
extraordinary ſubject, the driver told 
them, that they were now on the very 
ſpot where a detachment of the allied 
army had been intercepted and cut off 
by the French; and ſtopping the vehicle, 
entertained them with a local deſcrip- 
tion of the battle of Melle. Upon this 
occaſion, the Flemiſh lady, who, ſince 
her marriage, had become a keen par- 
tizan for the French, gave a minute de- 
tail of all the circumſtances, as the 
had been repreſented to her by her huſ- 
band s brother, who was in the action. 
This account, which ſunk the number 
of the French to ſixteen, and raiſed that 
of the allies to twenty thouſand men, 
was ſo diſagreeable to truth, as well as 
to the laudable partiality of Peregrine, 
that he ventered to contradi& her aſſer- 
tions ; and a fierce diſpute commenced, 
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that not only regarded the preſent queſ.. 
tion, but alſo comprehended all the bat. 
tles in which the Duke of Marlborough 
had commanded againſt Lewis the Four- 
teenth. In the courſe of theſe debates, 


ſhe diveſted the great general of all the 


glory he had acquired, by affirming, 
that every victory he gained was pur- 
poſely loſt by the French generals, in 
order to bring the ſchemes of Madam 
de Maintenon into diſcreditz and as a 
particular mſtance, alledged that while 
the citadel of Liſle was „Lewis 
ſaid, in preſence of the dauphin, that 
if the allies ſhould be obliged to raiſe 
the ſiege, he would immediately declare 
his marriage with that lady; upon 
which, the ſon ſent private orders to 
Marſhal Boufflers to ſurrender the place, 
This ſtrange allegation was ſu ed 
by the aſſeverations of the prieſt and 
the courtezan, and admitted as truth 
by the governor, who pretended to have 
heard it from authority : while the 
doctor ſat neutral, as one who thought 
it ſcandalous to know the hiſtory of ſuch 
modern events. The Iſraelite, being a 
true Dutchman, lifted himſelf under the 
banners of our hero; who, in attempt- 
ing to demonſtrate the abſurdity and im- 
probability of what they had advanced, 
raiſed ſuch a hue and cry againſt him- 
ſelf, and being inſenſibly heated in the 
altercation, irritated his Amanda to ſuch 
a degree, that her charming eyes kind- 
led with fury, and he ſaw great reaſon 
to think, that if he did not fall upon 
ſome method to deprecate her wrath, ſhe 
would in a deine ſacrifice all her 
eſteem for him, to her own zeal for the 
glory of the French nation. Moved by 
this apprehenſion, his ardour cooled by 
degrees, and he inſenſibly detached him - 
ſelf from the argument, leaving the 
whole care of ſupporting it the Jew; 
who, finding himſelf deſerted, was fain 
to yield with diſcretion; ſo that the 
French remained maſters of the field, 
and their young heroine reſumed her 
humour. 

Our hero having prudently ſubmitted 
to the ſuperior intelligence of his fair 
enſlaver, — to be haraſſed with the 
ſears of loſing her for ever, and ſet his 
invention at work, to contrive ſome 
means of indemnifying himſelf for his 
aſſiduities, preſents, and the diſappoint- 
ment he had already undergone. On 
pretence of enjoying à freer air, he 


mounted the box, - =A 
cutio 


employed his elo- 
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tution and generoſity with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that the driver undertook to diſable the 
diligence from proceeding beyond the 
town of Aloſt for that day; and in con- 
ſequence of his promiſe, gently over- 
turned it when they were but a mile 
ſhort of that baiting place. He had 
taken his meaſures fo diſcreetly, that 
this accident was attended with no other 
mconventence than a fit of fear that 
took poſſeſſion of the la-yes, and the 
neceſſity to which they were reduced 
by the declaration of the coachman, 
who, upon examining the carriage, aſ- 
ſured the company that the axle-tree 
had given way, and adviſed them to 
walk forward to the inn, while he 
would jog after them at a flow pace, 
and do his endeavour the damage ſhould 
be immediately repaired. Peregrine pre- 
tended to be very much concerned at 
what had happened, and even curſed 
the driver for his inadvertency, expreſſ- 
ing infinite impatience to be at Bruſſels, 
and wiſhing that this misfortune might 
not detain them another night upon the 
road ; but when his under-ſtrapper, ac- 
cording to his inſtructions, came after- 
wards to the inn, and gave them to un- 
derſtand that the workman he had em- 
ployed could not poſſibly refit the ma- 
chine in leſs than fix hours, the crafty 
youth affected to loſe all temper, ſtorm- 
ed at his emifſafy, whom he revijed in 
the moſt opprobrious terms, and threat- 
ened to cane for his miſcondutt. The 
tellow proteſted, with great humility, 
that their being overturned was owing 
to the failure of the axle-trec, and not 
to his want of care or dexterity in driv- 
ng; though rather than be thought the 
cauſe of incommoding him, be would 
enquire for a poſt- chaiſe, in which he 
night depart tor Bruſſels immediately. 
This expedient Pickle rejected, unicts 
the whole company could be accommo- 
dated in the fame manner; and he had 
been previouſly informed by the driver, 
that the town could nut furniſh more 
than one vehicle of that ſoit. His go- 
vernor, who was quite ignorant of his 
ſcheme, repreſented that one night would 
ſoon be paſſed z and exhorted him to 
bear this ſmall diſappointment with a 
good grace, eſpecially as the houſe leem- 
ed to be well provided for their enter- 
tainment, and the company ſo much 
diſpoſed to be ſociable. Tac capuchin, 
who had found his account in culitivat- 


ing the acquaintance of the young tran- 


ger, was not ill-pleaſed at this event, 
which. might, by protracting the term 
of their 1»wrcourſe, yield him ſome op- 
pottunity of profiting ſtill farther by his 
liberality : he therefore joined Mr. Jol- 
ter in his admonitions, congratulating 
himſelf upon the proſpect of enjoying 
his converſation a little longer than he 
had expected. Our young aq" re- 
ceived a compliment to the ſame. pur- 
poſe from the Hebrew, who had that 
day exerciſed his gallantry upon the 
French coquette, and was not without 
hope of reaping the fruits of his atten- 
tion; his rival, the painter, being quite 
diſgraced and dejected by the adventure 
of laſt night. As for the doctor, he 
was too much ingroſſed in the contem- 
plation of his own importance, to in- 
tereſt himſelf in the affair, or it's con- 
lequences, farther than by obſerving, 
that the European powers ought to eſta- 
bliſh publick games, like thoſe that 
were celebrated of old in Greece; in 
which caſe, every Rate would be ſup- 
plied with ſuch dextrous charioteers, as 
would drive a machine at full ſpced, 
within a hair's breadth of a precipice, 
without auy danger of it's being over- 
thrown, Peregrine could not help yie!d- 
ing to their remonſtrances, and united 
complaiſance, for which he thanked 
them in very polite terms; and hus pat- 
ton ſeeming to ſubſide, propoſed they 
ſhouid amuſe themſelves in walking 
round the ramparts. He hoped to enjoy 
ſome private converſation with his ad- 
mired Fleming, who had this whole day 
behaved with remarkable reſerve. The 
2 being embraced, he (as uſual) 

anded her into the ſtreet, and took all 
opportunities of promoting his ſuit; but 
they were attended fo cloſely by her fa- 
ther contefior, that he — * it would 
be impracticable to accompliſh his aim, 
without the connivance of that eccle- 
ſiaſtick. This he was obliged to pur- 
chaſe with another purſe, which he ot - 
tered, and was accepted as a charitable 
atonement for his criminal behaviour 
during the interview which the friar 
had procured for the good of his foul. 
The benefattion was no ſooner made, 
than the pious mendicant edged off by 
little and little, till he joined the reſt of 
the company, leaving his generous pa- 
tron at full liberty to proſecute his pur- 
poſe. It is not to be doubted that our 
adventurer made a good uſe of this oc - 


caſion: he practiſed a thouſand flowers 
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of rhetorick, and actually ex hauſted his 
whole addreſs, in perſuading her to have 
compuſſion upog his miſery, aud indulge 
him with another private audience, with- 
out which he ſhould run diſtracted, and 
be guilty of extravagances, which, in 
the humanity of her diſp ſition, ſhe 
would weep to ſee. But, inſtcad of 
complying with his requeſt, ſhe chid 
him {ſeverely for his preſumption, in 
proſecutiig her with his vicious ad- 
dreſſes. She aſſured him, that although 


the had ſecured a chamber for herſelf in 


this place, becauſe ſhe had no ambition 
to be better acquainted with the other 
lady, he would be in the wrong to diſ- 
turb her with another no&urnal viſit; 
for ſhe was determined to deny him ad- 
mittance. The lover was comforted by 
this hint, which he underſtood in the 
true acceptation; and his paſſion being 
inflamed by the obſtacles he had met 
with, his heart beat high with the pro- 
ſpe of poſſeſſion. Theſe raptures of 
expectation produced an inquietude, 
which diſabled him from bearing that 
ſhare of the converſation for which he 
uſed to be diſtinguiſhed. His behaviour 
at ſupper was a viciſſitude of ftartings 
and reveries. The capuchin, imputing 
this diſorder to a ſecond repulſe from 
his charge, began to be invaded with 
the apprehenſion of being obliged to re- 
fund, and in a whiſper A our hero 
to deſpair, 


CHAP; Al. 


THE FRENCH COQUETTE ENTRAPS 
THE HEART OF THE JEW, A- 
GAINST WHOM PALLET ENTERS 
INTO A CONSPIRACY ; BY WHICH 
PEREGRINE IS AGAIN DISAP- 
POINTED, AND THE HEBREW'S 
INCONTINENCE EXPOSED. 


EANWHILE, the French ſy- 

ren, baulked in her deſign upon 

her Engliſh cully, who was 1o caſily 
diſheartened, and hung his ears in ma- 
nifeſt deſpondence, rather than run the 
riſk of making a voyage that ſhould be 
altogethcr unprofitable, reſolved to prac- 
tiſe her charms upon the Dutch mer- 
chant. She had already made ſuch in- 
novation upon his heart, that he culti- 
vated her with peculiar complacency, 
zed upon her with a moſt libidinous 
are, and unbended his aſpe& into a 
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grin that was truly Iſraelitifh. The 
painter ſaw, and was offended at this 
e which he conſidered as 
an inſult upon his misfortune, as well 
as an evident preference of his rival; 
and conſcious of his own timidity, ſwal- 
lowed an extraordinary glaſs, that his 
invention might be ſtimulated, and his 
reſolution raiſed to the contrivance and 
execution of ſome ſcheme of revenge. 
The wine, however, failed in the ex- 
pected effect, and without inſpiring him 
with the plan, ſerved only to quicken 
his defire of vengeance; ſo that he com- 
municated his purpoſe to his friend Pe- 
regrine, and begged his aſſiſtance; but 
our young gentleman was too intent 
upon his own affair, to mind the con- 
cerns of any other perſon ; and he de- 
clining to be engaged in the project, 
Pallet had recourſe to the genius of 
Pickle's valet de chambre, who readily 
embarked in the undertaking, and in- 
vented a plan, which was executed ac- 
cordingly. 

T he evening being 2 far advanc- 
ed, and the company ſeparated into their 
reſpective apartments, Pickle repaired, 
in all the impatience of youth and de- 
ſire, to the chamber of his charmer, and 
finding the door unbolted, entered in a 
tranſport of joy. By the light of the 
moon, which ſhone through the win- 
dow, he was conducted to her bed, 
which he approached in the utmoſt agi- 
tation; and perceiving her to all ap- 
pearance aſleep, eſſayed to wake her with 
a gentle kiſs; but this method proved 
ineffectual, becauſe ſhe was determined 
to ſave herielf the confuſion of being an 
accomplice in his guilt. He repeated 
the application, murmured a molt paſ- 
ſionate {«lutation in her ear, and took 
ſuch other gentle methods of fignitying 
his preſence, as 3 him that ſhe 
was reſolved to ſlec p, in ſpite of all his 
endeavours. Fluſhed with this agree- 
able ſuppoſition, he locked the door, in 
order to prevent interruption, and ſteal- 
irg himſelf under the cloaths, ſet for- 
tune at dehance, while he held the tair 
creature circled in his arms. 

Nevertheleſs, near as he ſeemed to be 
to the happy accompliſhment of his de- 
fire, his hope was n. fruitrated with 
a fearful noiſe, which in a moment 
awaked his Amanda in a fright, and 
for the preſent engaged all his atten - 
tion. His valet de chambre, whom 


Pallet had conſulted as a couteds: att N 
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PEREGRINE PICKLE. 163 
he pinched ſo unmercifully, that the. 


his revenge againſt the lady of pleaſure 


and her Jewiſh gallant, had hired of 


certain Bohemians, who chanced to lodge 
at the inn, a jack aſs adorned with bells, 
which, when every body was retired to 
reſt, and the Hebrew ſuppoſed to be 
bedded with his miftrefs, they led up 
ſtairs into a long thoroughfare, from 
which the chambers were detached on 
ach ſide. The painter, perceiving the 
lady's door a-jar, according to his ex- 

tation, mounted this animal, with 
intention to ride into the room, and diſ- 
turb the lovers in the midit of their mu- 
tual endearments ; but the aſs, true to 
it's kind, finding himſelf beftrid by an 
unknown rider, inſtead of advancing in 
obedience to his conductor, retreated 
backward to the other end of the paſ- 
ſage, in ſpite of all the efforts of the 
painter, who ſpurred and kick-d, and 
pummelled to no purpoſe. It was 
the noiſe of this comention between 
Pallet and the aſs, which inv ded the 
ears of Peregrine and his millreſs, nei- 
ther of whom could form the leaſt ra- 
tional conjecture about the cauſe of ſuch 
ſtrange di turbance, which increaſed as 
the animal approached their apartment. 
At length, the bourique's retrograde 
motion was obſtructed by the door, 
which it forced open, in a twinkling, 
with one kick, and entered with ſuch 
complication of ſound, as terrified the 
lady almoſt into a fit, and threw her 
lover into the utmoſt perplexity and con- 
fuſion, The painter, finding himſelf 
thus violently intruded into the bed- 
chamber of he knew not whom, and 
dreading the reſentment of the poſſeſſor, 
who might diſcharge a piftol at him as 
a robber who had broke into his apart- 
ment, was overwhelmed with conſter- 
nation, and redoubled his exertion to 
accompliſh a ſpeedy retreat, ſweating 
all the time gvith fear, and putting up 
petitions to Heaven for his ſafety ; but 
his obitinate companion, regardleſs of 
his ſituation, inſtead of ſubmitting to 
his conduct, began to turn round like 
a millitone, the united ſound of his 
feet and hells e a molt ſur- 
prizing concert. The unfortunate rider, 
whirling about in this manner, would 
have quitted his ſeat, and left the beaſt 
to his own amuſement, but the rotation 
was fo rapid, that the terror of a ſevere 
fall hindered him from attempting to 
diſmount, and in the deſperation of his 
heart, he ſeized one of it's ears, which 


creature ſet up his throat, and brayed 
aloud. This hideous exclamation was 


no ſooner heard »4 the fair Fleming, 


already chilled with panick, and pre- 
E with ſuperſtition, than believing 

erſelf viſited by the devil, Who was 
permitted to puniſh her for her infidelity 
to the marriage- bed, ſhe uttered a ſcream, 
and began o repeat her pater · noſter with 
a loud voice. Her lover, finding him- 
ſelf under the neceſſity of retiring, ſtart- 


ed up, and ſtung with the moſt violent 


pangs of rage and diſappointment, ran 
directly to the ſpot from whence this dia- 
bolical noiſe ſeemed to proceed. There 
encountering the aſs, he diſcharged ſuch 
a volley of — at him and his rider, 
that he creature carried him off at a 
round trot, and they roared in uniſon 
all the way, Having thus cleared the 
room of ſuch difagreeable com ny, he 
went back to his miſtreſs, and a unng 
her, that this was only ſome fooli 
prank of Pallet, took his leave, with a 
promiſe of returning after the quiet of 
the inn ſhould be eſtabliſhed. 

In the mean time the noiſe of the 
bourique, the cries of the painter, and 
the lady's ſcream, had alarmed the 
whole houſe; and the aſs, in the preci- 
—— of his retreat, any Log: with 

ights before him, took ſhelter in the 
apartment for which he was at firſt de- 
ſigned, juſt as the Levite, arouzed at 
the uproar, had quitted his dulcinea, 
and was attempting to recover his own 
chamber unperceived, Seeing himſelf 
oppoſed by ſuch an animal, mounted 
by a tall, meagre, lanthorn-jaw'd figure, 
half naked, with a white n ght - cap upon 
his head, which added to the natural 
paleneſs of his complexion, the Jew was 
ſorely troubled in mind, and ering 
it to be an apparition of Balaam an 

his aſs, fled backward with a nimble 


94% and crept under the bed, where 


e lay concealed. «Mr. Jolter, and the 
prieſt, who were the foremoſt of thoſe 
who had been arouzed by the noife, were 
not unmoved when they ſaw ſuch a 
{peRacle ruſhin 8 into his chamber, from 


hence the lady of plealure began to 
ſhrick. The governor made a full halt, 


and the capuchin diſcovered no inclina- 
tion to proceed. They were, however, 
by the preſſure of the crowd that fol- 
lowed them, thruſt forward to the door, 
through which the viſion entered; and 
there Jolter, with great ceremony, com- 
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limented his reverence with the ' pas, 

eſeeching him to walk in. The men- 
dicant was too courteous and humble 
to accept this preheminence, and a very 
earneſt diſpute enſued; during which 
the aſs, in the courſe of his circuit, 
ſhewed himſelf and rider, and in a 
trire decided the conteſt; for, {truck 
with this ſecond glimpſe, both, at one 
inſtant, ſprung backward with ſuch 
force, as oyerturned their next men, 
who communicated the impulſe to thoſe 
that ſtood behind them, and theſe again 


to others; ſo that the whole paſſage was 


ſtrewed with a long file of people, that 
lay in a line, like the ſequel and de- 
pendance of a pack of cards. In the 
midſt of this havock, our hero returned 
from his own room with an air of aſto- 
niſhment, aſking the cauſe of this up- 
roar, Receiving ſuch hints of intelli- 
gence as Jolter's conſternation would 
permit him to give, he ſnatched the 
candle out of his hand, and advanced 
into the haunted chamber without heſi- 
tation, being followed by all preſent, 
who broke forth into a long and loud 
peal of laughter, when they perceived 
the ludicrous ſource of their diſquiet. 
The painter himſelf made an effort to 
join their mirth, but he had been ſo har- 
rowed by fear, and ſmarted ſo much 
with the pain of the diſcipline he had re- 
ceived from Pickle, that he could not, 
with all his endeavour, vanquiſh the 
ruefulneſs of his countenance. His at- 
tempt ſerved only to increaſe the auk- 
wardneſs of his ſituation, which was 
not at all mended by the behaviour of 
the coquette, who, furious with her diſ. 
appointment, flipped on a petticoat and 
bed-gown, and ſpringing upon him, 
like another Hecuba, with her nails, 
deprived all one ſide of his noſe of the 
Kin, and would not have left him an 
eye to ſee through, if ſome of the com- 
pany had not reſcued him'from her un- 
merciſul talons. Proyoked at this out- 
rage, as well as by her behaviour to 
him in the diligence, he publickly ex- 
plained his intention in entering her 
chamber in this equipage; and miſſing 


the Hebrew among the ſpectators, at-. 


ſured them that he muſt have abſcond- 
id ſomewhere in the apartment. In 
purſuance of this intimation, the room 
was immediately ſearched, and the mor- 
\tified Levite pulled by the heels from 
his lurking-place; ſo that Pallet had 
the good fortune, at latt, to trausfer the 


langh from himſelf to his rival and the 
French inamorata, who accordingly un- 
derwent the ridicule of the whole aydi- 
ence, 


CHAP. XXIII. 


PALLET ENDEAVOURING TO Ut- 
RAVEL THE MYSTERY OF THE 
TREATMEN THE HAD RECEIVED, 
FALLS OUT OF THE FRYING- 
PAN INTO THE FIRE, 


EVER THELESS, Pallet was 

ſtill confounded, and chagrined 
by one conſideration, which was no 
other than that of his having been fa 
roughly handled in the chamber, be- 
longing, as (he found upon enquiry) to 
the handſome young lady, who was un- 
der the capuchin's direction. He recol- 
lected, that the door was falt locked, 
when. his beaſt burſt it open; and he 
had no reaſon to believe that any perſon 
followed him in his irruption; on the 
other hand, he could not imagine, that 
ſuch a gentle creature would either at- 
tempt to commit, or be able to execute 
ſuch a deſperate aſſault as that which 
his body had ſuſtained; and her de- 
meanor was ſo modeſt and circumſpect, 
that he durſt not harbour the leaſt ſuſpi- 
cion of her virtue, 

Theſe reflections bewildered him in 
the labyrinth of thought: he rummaged 
his whole imagination, endeavouring 
to account for what had happened. At 
length he concluded, that either Pere- 
grine, or the devil, or both, muſt have 
been at the bottom of the whole affair, 
and determined, for the ſatisfaction of 
his curioſity, to watch our hero's mo- 
tions, during the remaining part of 
the night, ſo narrowly that his conduct, 
myſterious as it was, ſhould not be able 
to elude his penctration. 

With theſe ſentiments he retired to 
his own room, after the aſs had been 
reſtored to the right owners, and the 
prieſt had viſited and confirmed his fair 


ward, who had been almoſt diſtracted 


with fear. Silence no ſooner prevailed 
again, than he crawled darkling towards 
her door, and huddled himſelf up in an 
obſcure corner, from whence he might 
obſerve the ingreſs or egreſs of any hu- 
man creature. He had not long te- 
mained in this poſture, when, fatigued 
with this adventure, and that of the 

| preceding 
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ing night, his faculties were gra- 
dually overpowered with ſlumber; and 
falling faſt aſleep, he began to ſmore 
ke a who'e congregation of preſbyte- 
rians. The Flemiſh beauty, hearing 
this diſcordant noiſe in the patſage, be- 
gan to be afraid of ſome new alarm, 
and very prudently bolted her door: ſo 
that when her lover wanted to repeat his 
viſit, he was not only ſurprized and in- 
cenſed at this diſagreeable ſerenade, the 
author of which he did not know; but 
when compelled by his paſſion, which was 
by this time wound to the higheſt pitch, 
he ventured to approach the entrance, he 
had the extreme mortification to find him- 
ſelf ſhut out. He durſt not knock or ſig- 
nify his preſence in any other manner, on 
account of the lady's reputation, which 
would have greatly ſuffered, had the 
ſnorer been waked by his endeayours. 
Had he known that the perſon who thus 
thwarted his views was the painter, he 
would have taken ſome effectual ſtep to 
remove him; but he could not conceive 
what ſhould induce Pallet to take up his 
reſidence in that corner; nor could he 
uſe the aſſiſtance of a light, to diſtin- 
guiſh him, becauſe there was not a 
candle burning in the houle. 

It is impothble to deſcribe the rage 
and vexation of our hero, while he con- 
tinued thus tantalized upon the brink 
of bliſs, after his defire had been exaſ- 
pore by the circumſtances of his two 

ormer dilappointments. He cjaculated 
a thouſand execrations ___ his own 
fortune; curſed all his fellow-travellers 
without exception; vowed revenge againſt 
the painter, who had twice confounded 
his moſt intereiting ſcheme; and was 
tempted to execute immediate venge- 
ance upon the unknown cauſe of his 
preſent miſcarriage. In this agony of 
diſtraction did he ſweat two whole hours 
in the paſſage, though not without ſome 
faint hope of being delivered from his 
tormentor, who (he imagined) upon 
waking, would undoubtedly, ſhift his 
2 and leave the field free to his 

eſigns; but when he heard the cock 
repeat his ſalutation to the morn, which 
began to open on the rear of night, he 
could no longer reſtrain his indignation. 
Going to his own chamber, he filled a ba- 
fon with cold water, and ſtanding at ſome 
diitance, diſcharged it full in the face of 
the gaping norer, who, over and above 
the ſurprize occaſioned by the applica- 
hon, was almolt ſuffocated by the li- 


quor that entered his mouth, and ran 
down into his 2 While he 
gaſped like a perſon half drowned, with- 
out knowing the nature of his diſaſter, 
or remembering the ſituation in which 
he fell aſleep, Peregrine retired to his 
own door, and, to his no ſmall aſto- 
niſhment, from a long howl that invaded 
his ears, learned that the patient was 
no other than Pallet, who had now, for 
the third time, baulked his good fortune, 

Enraged at the complicated treſpaſles 
of this unfortunate offender, he ruſhed 
trom, his apartment with a horſe-whip, 
and encountering the painter in his 
flight, overturned him in the paſſage. 
There he exerciſed the inſtrument of 5 
wrath with great ſeverity, on nce 
of miſtaking him for ſome preſumptu- 
ous cur, which had diſturbed the re- 
poſe of the inn; nay, when he called 
aloud for mercy in a ſupplicating tone, 
and his chaſtiſer could no longer pretend 
to treat him as a quadruped, ſuch was 
the virulence of the young gentleman's 
indignation, that he could not help de- 
clanng his ſatisfaction, by telling Pal- 
let he had richly deſerved the puniſhment 
he had undergone, for his madneſs, 
folly, and impertinence, in contrivin 
and executing ſuch idle ſchemes, as had 
no other tendency than that of plaguing 
his neighbours, 

Pallet proteſted, with great vehe- 
mence, that he was innocent, as the 
child unborn, of an intention to give 
umbrage to any perſon whatever, except 
the Iſraelite and his doxy, who he knew 
had incurred his diſpleaſure. * But, as 
© God is my Saviour!" ſaid he, © I be- 
© lieveI am perſecuted with witchcraft, 
and begin to think that damn d prieſt 
is an agent for the devil; for he has 
deen but two nights in our company, 
during which 1 have not cloſed an 
* eye; but, on the contrary, have been 
© tormented by all the fiends of hell.“ 
Pickle peeviſhly replied, 'that his tor- 
ments had been occaſioned by his own 
fooliſh imagination; and aſked how he 
came to howl in that corner. The 
painter, who did not think proper to 
own the truth, ſaid he had been tranſ- 
ported thither by ſome preternatural 
conveyance, and ſouſed in water by an 
inviſible hand. The youth, in hope of 
profiting by his abſence, adviled him to 
retire immediately to his bed, and b 
ſleep ſtrive to comfort his brain, whic 
ſeemed to be nat a little diſordered by the 

want 
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want of that refreſhment. Pallet him- 
felt began to be very much of the fame 
way of thinking; and, in compliance 
with fuch Wholeſome counſel, betook 
himie!f to reit, muttering prayers all the 
way for the recovery of his own under- 
ſtanding. 

Pickie attended him to his chamber, 
and locking him up, put the key in his 
own pocket, that he might not have it 
in his oer to interrupt him again: but 
in his return he was met by Mr. Jolter 
and the doctor, who had been a ſecond 
time alarmed by the painter's cries, and 
come to enquire about thus wew adven- 
ture. Half frantick with ſuch a ſeries of 
diſappointments, he curſed them in his 
heart for their unicaſonable appearance. 
When they queſtioned him about Pallet, 
ke told them he had found him ſtark 
ſtaring mad, howling in a corner, and wet 
to the ſkin, and conducted him to his 
room, where he was now a bed. The 
phyſician hearing this circumſtance, 
made a merit of his vanity; and, un- 
der pretence of concern for the patient's 
weltare, deſired he might have an op 
portunity of examining the ſymptoms 
of bis diſorder, without loſs of time; 
alledging, that many diſeaſes mig ht have 
been ſtifled in the birth, which atter- 
wards baffled all the endeavours of the 
medical art. The young gentleman 
accordingly delivered the key, and once 
more withdrew into his own chamber, 
with a view of ſ-1zing the firſt occaſion 
that ſhould preient itielf of renewing 
his application to his Amarda's dvcr ; 
while the doctor, in his way to Pallet's 
apartment, hinted to the governor his 
ſuſpicion, that the patient labovred un- 
der that dreadful ſymptom called the 
hydrophubia, which he obſerved had 
ſometimes "ppc red in perſons who were 
not previoully bit by a mid dog. This 
conjecture he founded upon the hovel 
he utiered when he was ſouſed with wa- 
ter, and began to recollect certain cir- 
cumſtances of the painter's behaviour 
for ſome days paſt, which now he could 
plainly perceive had prognoiticated ſome 
ſuch calamity, He then afcribed the 
diſtemper to the violent flights he had 
lately undergone ; affi med that the af- 
fair of the Baſtile had made ſuch a vio- 
lent encroachment upon his underſtand- 
ing, that his manner of thinking and 
ſpeaking was entirely altered, By a 
— of his own invention, he explain- 
ed te effects of fear upon a looſe ſyſtem 


of nerves, and demonſtrated the modus 
in which the animal ſpirits operate upon 
the ideas and power of imagination. 

This diſquiſition, which was com- 
municat-d at the painter's door, might 
have laſted till breakfaſt, had not Jolter 
reminded him of his own maxim, Vent. 
enti occurrite morbo; upon which he 
put the key to immediate uſe, and they 
walked ſoftly towards the bed, where 
the patient lay extended at full length 
in the arms of fleep, The phyſician 
took notice of his breathing hard, and 
his mouth being open; and from theſe 
diagnoſticks declared, that the liquidum 
nervolum was intimately affected, and 
the ſaliva impregvated with the ſpieu- 
lated particles of the virus, howſocver 
contracted. This ſentence was ſtill far- 
ther confirmed by the (tate of his pulſe, 
which being full and flow, indicate.l an 
oppreſſed circulation, trom a loſs of elaſ- 
ticity in the propelling ar-eries. He pro- 
poſed that he ſhould immediately; ſurfer 
a ſecond aſperſion of water. wit1ch word 
not only contribute to e cars, Fur alſo 
certity them beyond ell potibiiny of 
doubt, with regard to the ſtate of the 
diſeaſe: fur it would evidenrly appear, 
from the manner in v hich he would bear 
th- pplic tiop, whether or not his hor- 
ror of water amounted to a confirmed 
hydrophobia. Mr. Jolter, in compli- 
ance with this propoſal, beran to empty 
a bottle of Water, which he found in the 
room in a batun 3 when he was inter- 
rupted by the preicriber, who adviſed 
him to ule the contents of the chamber- 
pot, which being impregnated with ſalt, 
would operate more effectually than pure 
element. Thus directed, the governor 
lift-d up the veſſel, which was replete 
with medicine, and with one turn of his 
hand diſcharged the whole healing in- 
undation upon the ill-omen'd patient, 
who waking in the utmoſt duſtraction of 
howror, yelled moſt hideouſly, juſt at 
the time when Peregrine had brought 
his miſtreſs to a parley, and entertained 
hopes ot being admitted into her cham- 
ber. 

Terrified at this exclamation, ſhe in- 
ſtantly broke off the treaty, beſceching 
him to retire from the door, that her 
honour might receive no injury from his 
being found in that place: and be had 
juſt enough of recollection left to ſee the 
neceſſity of obeying the order; in con- 
formity to which he retreated well nigh 
deprived-of his ſenſes, and almoſt per- 

ſuaded, 


. 
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ſa2ded, that ſo many unaccountable 
diſappointments muſt have proceeded 
from ſome ſupernatural cauſe, of which 
the idiot Pallet was no more than the 
involuntary inſtrument. 

Meanwhile, the doctor having aſcer- 
tained the malady of the patient, whoſe 
cries, interrupted by frequent ſobs and 
ſighs, he interpreted into the barking of 
a dog; and having no more ſalt water 
at hand, reſolved to renew the bath 
with ſuch materials as chance would 
afford. He actually laid hold of the 
bottle and baſon; but by this time the 

inter had recovered the uſe of his 
Enes ſo well, as to perceive his drift; 
and ſtarting up, like a frantick Bed- 
lamite, ran directly to his ſword, ſwear- 
ing with many horrid imprecations, that 
he would murder them both immcdiate- 
ly, if he ſhould be hanged before din- 
ner. They did not chule to wait the 
iſſue of his threat, but retired with ſuch 
precipitation, that the phyſician had al- 
moſt diſlocated his ſhoulder, by cunning 
againſt one fide of the entry. Jolter 
having pulled the door after him, and 
turned the key, betook himielf to flight, 
roaring aloud for aſſiſtance. His col- 
league ſeeing the door ſecured, valued 

imſelf upon his reſolution, and ex- 
horted him to return z deciaring, that 
for his own part, he was more atraid of 
the madinan's teeth than of his Weapon; 
and admoniſhing the governor to re- 
enter, and execute what they had left 
undone, * Go in, faid he, without 
fear or apprehenſion, and if any acci- 
dent ſhall happen to you, either from 
© his flaver or his ſword, I will allt 
« you with my adyice, which from this 
« ſtation I can more covily and diftinct- 
© ly adminiſter, than I mould be able 
to ſupply, if my ideas were diſturbed, 
* or my attention engaged in any per- 
* ſonal concern.” 

Jolter, who could make no objection 
to the juſtneſs of the concluſion, frank - 
ly owned that he had no inclination to 
try the experiment; obſerving, that (elf - 
preſervation was the firſt law of nature; 
that his connections with the unhappy 
lunatick were but flight; and that it 
could not be reaſonably expected that 
he would run ſuch riſks for his ſervice, 
as were declined by one who had ſet out 
with him from England on the footing 
of a companion. This inſinuation in- 
troduced a diſpute upon the nature of 
benevolence, and the moral ſenſe, which 
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(che republican argued) exiſted inde- 
pendent of any private conſideration, 
and could never be affected by any con- 
tingent circumſtance of time and for- 
tune; waile the other, who abharred 
his principles, aſſerted the duties and 
excellence of private friendſhip, with ia- 
finite rancour of altercation. 

During the hotteſt of the argument, 
they wee joined by the capuchin, whe 
being aſtoniſhed to {ce them thus vicu- 
lentiy engaged at the door, and to hear 
the painter bellowing within the cham- 
ber, conjured them, in the name of 
God, to tell him the cauſe of that con- 
fuſion, vhich had kept the whole houle 
in continual alarm during the heſt part 
of the night, and ſcemed to be the im- 
mediate work of the devil and his an- 
geis. When the governor gave him to 
underſtand, that Pallet was viſited with 
an evil ſpirit, he muttered a prayer of 
St. Antonio de Padua, and undertook 
to cure the painter, provided he could 
be ſecured ſo as that he might, without 
danger to himſelf, burn part of a cer- 
tain relick under his nole, which he aſ- 
ſured them was equal to the miraculous 
power of Eleazar's ring. They expteſ- 
ſed great curiolity to know what this 
treaſure was; and the prieſt Was pievail- 
ed upon to tcii them in confidence, that 
it was a collection of the pairings of the 
nails belonging to thoſe two madmen, 
whom Jeſus purged of the legion of de- 
vils that afterwards entered the ſeme. 
So ſaying, he pulled trom one of his 
pockets a {malt box, containing about 
an ounce of the pairings of an here's 
huot ; at fight of which, the governor 
cou'd not help {miiing, on account of 
the grofineſls of the uinpolition. The 
doctor aſked, with a ſupercilious ſmiles 
whether thoſe maniacks wuom Jelus 
cured, were of the lorrel complexion, 
or dapple grey; for, from the texture of 
theſe parings, he could prove, that the 
original owners were of the qu2draped 
order, and even diſtinguiſh, it their teet 
had been fortified with 4s of iron. 

The mendicant, who buce an inve- 
terate grudge againſt this ſyn of ZEfcu- 
lapius, ever ſince he had maile % free 
with the catholick religion, rephed, with 
great bitterneſs, that he was a wreich 
with whom no Chriſtian ou;ht to com» 
municate; that the vengeange of lie ven 
would one day overtake him, on account 
of his profanity ; and that his heart was 
ſhod with a metal much harder than iron, 
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which nothing but hell-fire would be 
able to melt. 

It was now broad day, and all the 
ſervants of the inn were à-· foot. Pere- 
grine, ſeeing it would be impoſſible to 
obtain any ſort of indemnification for 
the time he had loſt; and the peturba- 
tion of his ſpirits hindering him from 
enjoying repoſe, which was, moreover, 
obſtructed by the noiſe of Pallet and his 
attendants, put on his cloaths at once, 
and in exceeding ill humour, arrived at 
the ſpot where this triumvirate ſtood de- 
bating about the means of overpower- 
ing the furious painter, who ſtill con- 
tinued his fong of oaths and execra- 
tions, and made ſundry efforts to break 
open the door. Chagrined as our hero 
was, he could not help laughing when 
he heard how the patient had been treat- 
ed; and his indignation changing into 
compaſſion, he called to him through 
the key-hole, defiring to know the rea- 
jon of his diſtracted behaviour. Pallet 
no fooner recognized his voice, than 
lowering his own to a whimpering tone, 
My dear friend,” faid he, I have at 
< Jaſt detected the ruſtians who have per- 
« ſecuted me ſo much. I caught them 
in the fact of ſuffucating me with cold 
water; and by the Lord I will be re- 
venged, or may I never live to finiſh 
my Cleopatra. For the love of God! 
open the door, and I will make that 
conceited pagan, that pretender to taſte, 
that falſe devotee of the ancients, who 
porfons people with ſillik ickabies and 
devil's dung; I fay, I will make him 
a monument of my wrath, and an ex- 
ample to all the cheats and impoſtures 
of the faculty; and as for that thick- 
headed, inſolent pedant, his confede- 
rate, who emptied my own jordan 
upon me while I flept, he had better 
have been in his beloved Paris, botch- 
ing ſchemes for his friend the preten- 
© der, than incur the effects of my re- 
« ſentment. Gadſbodikins! I won't 
© leave him a wind-pipe for the hang- 
© man to ſtop, at the end of another re- 
© bellion.” | 

Pickle told him, his conduct had been 
ſo extravagant, as to confirm the whole 
company in the belief, that he was ac- 
tually deprived of his ſenſes; on which 
ſuppoſition, Mr. Jolter and the doctor 
had acted the part of friends, in doing 
that which they thought moſt conducive 
to his recovery; ſo that their concern 


merited his thankful acknowledgment, 
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inſtead of his frantick menaces; that for 
his own part, he would be the firſt to 
condemn him, as one utterly hereft of 
his wits, and give orders for his bein 
ſecured as a madman, unleſs he 3 
immediately give a proof of his ſanity, 
by laying aſide his ſword, compoling his 
ſpirits, and thanking his injured friends 
2 their care of his perſon. 

This alternative quieted his tranſ- 
ports in a moment; he was terrified at 
the apprehenſion of being treated like a 
bedlamite, being dubious of the ſtate 
of his own brain; and, on the other 
hand, had conceived ſuch an horror and 
autipathy for his tormentors, that, far 
from believing himſelf obliged by what 
they had done, he could not even think 
of them without the utmoſt rage and de- 
teſtation, He therefore, in the moſt 
tranquil voice he could aſſume, proteſt- 
ed, that he never was leſs out of his 
ſenſes than at preſent, though he did not 
know how long he-might retain them, 
if he ſhould be conſidered in the light 
of a lunatick ; that in order to prove his 
being compos mentis, he was willing to 
facrifice the reſentment he ſo juſtly har- 
boured againſt thoſe who by their ma- 
lice had brought him to this paſs : but, 
as he apprehended, it would be the 

reateſt ſign of madneſs he could exhi- 
bit, to thank them for the miſchiets they 
had brought upon him, he defired to be 
excuſed from making any ſuch conc<l- 
ſion; and ſwore he would endure every 
thing, rather than be guilty of ſuch mean 
abſurdity, : 

Peregrine held a conſdation upon 
this reply, when the governor and phy- 
ſician ſtrenuouſly argued againſt any 
capitulation with a maniack, and pro- 
poſed that ſome method might be taken 
to ſeize, fetter, and convey him into a 
dark room, where he might be treated 
according to the ruies of art, But the 
capuchin underſtanding the circum- 
ſtances of the caſe, undertook to reſtore 
him to his former ſtate, without having 
any recourſe to ſuch violent meaſures. 
Pickle, who was a better judge of the 
affair than any perſon preſent, opened 
the door without farther heſitation, and 
diſplayed the poor painter ſtanding with 
a woeful countenance, thivering in his 
ſhirt, which was as wet as if he had 
been dragged through the Dender : 4 
ſpectacle which gave ſuch offence to the 
chaſte eyes of the Hebrew's miſtreſs, who 
was by this time one of the ſpectators, 
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that ſhe turned her head another way, 
and withdrew to her own room, ex- 
claiming againſt the indecent practices 
of men. 

Pallet, ſeeing the young gentleman 
enter, ran to him, and, ſhaking him by 
the hand, called him his belt friend, and 
ſaid he had reſcued him from thoſe who 
bad a deſign again his life. The prieſt 
would have produced his parings, apd 
applied them to his noſe; but was hin- 
dered by Pickle, who adviſed the patient 
to ſhift himſelf, and put on his cloaths. 
This being done, with great order and 
deliberation, Mr. Jolter, who with the 
doctor had kept a wary diſtance, in ex- 
pectation of ſeeing ſome —_— effects 
of his diſtraction, began to believe that 
he had been guilty of a miſtake, and ac- 
caſed the phyſician of having miſled him 
by his falſe diagnoſtick. The doctor 
ſtill inſiſted upon his former declaration; 
alluring him, that although Pallet en- 
joyed a ſhort interval for the preſent, the 
delirium would ſoon recur, unleſs they 
would profit by this momentary calm, 
and order him to be blooded, bliſtered, 
and purged, with all imaginary diſpatch. 

The governor, however, notwith- 
ſtanding this caution, advanced to the 
injured „and pardon for 
the ſhare he had in giving him ſuch diſ- 
turbance. He PE in the molt ſo- 
lemn manner, that he had no other in- 
tention than that of contributing towards 
his welfare; and that his behaviour was 
the reſult of the phyſician's preſcription, 
which he affirmed was abſo 2 neceſ- 
ſary for the recovery of his health. 

The painter, who had very little gall 
in his diſpoſition, was ſatisfied with 
his apology ; but his reſentment, which 
was before divided, now glowed with 
double fire againſt his firſt fellow - tra- 
veller, whom he looked upon as the 
author of all the miſchances -he had 
undergone, and marked out for his ven- 
geance accordingly. Vet the doors of 
reconciliation were not ſhut againſt the 
doctor, who, with great juſtice, might 
have transferred this load of offence 
from himſelf to Peregrine ; who was, 
without doubt, the ſource of the pain- 
ter's misfortune : but, in that caſe, he 
muſt have owned himſelf miſtaken in his 
medical capacity; and he did not think 
the friendſhip of Pallet important enough 
to be retrieved by ſuch condeſcenſion; 
ſo that he teſdlved to neglect him en- 
rely, and gradually forget the former 


4 


2 he had maintained with 
0 


n whom he deemed ſo unworthy 


of his notice, 


CHAP. XXIV, 


PEREGRINE, ALMOST DISTRACTED 
WITH Ats DISAPPOINTMENTS, 
CONJURES THE FAIR FLEMING 
TO PERMIT HIS VISITS AT BRUS- 
SELS. SHE WITHDRAWS MOM 
HIS PURSUIT, 


17 S being thus adjuſted, and 
1 all the company dreſſed, they went 
to breakfaſt about five in the mor ning; 
and in leſs than an hour after were ſeat- 
ed in the diligenge, where a profound 
ſilence prevailed ; Peregrine, who uſed 
to be the life oi the ſocicty, being ex- 
tremely penſive 2nd mela choly on ac- 
count of his miſhap; the Iſraelice and 
his dulcinea 1 conſequence of 
their diſgrace; the poet abſorpt in lofty 
meditation; the painter in ſchemes of 
revenge; while Jolter, rocked by the 
motion of the carriage, made himſelf 
amends for the want of reit hc had ſuſ- 
tained; and the mendicant, with his fait 
charge, were infected b the cloudy aſ- 
pe& of our youth, in whoſe diſappoint- 
ment each of them, for different ea · 


ſons, bure no inconſiderable ſhare, This 


general languor and receſs from all bo- 
dily exerciſe, diſpoicd them all to re- 
cei ve the gentle yqke of ſlumber; and 
in half an hour after they had embark- 
ed, there was not one of them awa 
except our hero and his miſireſs, unleſs 
the capuchin was pleaſed fo counterfeit 
ſleep, in order to indulge our young 
gentleman with an opportunity of enjoy - 
ing ſome private converſation with his 
beauteous ward. 


Peregrine did not neglect the occa- 


ſion; but, on the contrary, ſeized the 
firſt minute, and, in gentle murmurs, 
lamented his hard hap in being chus che 
ſport of fortune. He aſſured her, (and 

with great ſincerity) that all the 
groſs accidents of his lite had not coſt 
him one half of the vexation and ken- 
neſs of chagrin which he had ſuffered 
laſt night; and that now he was on the 


brink of parting. from her, he ſhould bg, 
overwhelmed with the blackeſt deipair, 


if ſhe would not extend her compaſſion 


ſo far as to give him an oppetftunity of 
ſighing at hex feet in Bradſls, ures 
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the few days his affairs would permit 
him to ſpend in that city. 

This young lady, with an air of mor- 
tification, expreſſed her ſorrow for being 
the innocent cauſe of his anxiety ; ſaid, 
ſhe hoped laft night's adventure would 
be a ſalutary warmieg to both their ſouls; 
for ſhe was perſuaded, that her virtue 
was protected by the intervention of 
Heaven; that whatever impreſſion it 
might have made upon him, the was 
enabled by it to adhere to that duty 
from which her paſhon had begun to 
ſwerve; and beſreching him to forget 
her. for his own peace, gave him to un- 
derſtand, that neither the plan the had 
laid down for her own conduct, nor the 
dictates of her honour, would allow her 
to recei re his viſits, or carry on any other 
correſpondence with him, while ſhe was 
reſtricted by the articles of her mari iage- 


vo. 


This explanation produced ſuch a 
violent effect upon her admirer, that he 
was for ſome minutes deprived of the fa- 
culty of ſpeech ; which he no ſooner re- 
covered, than he gave vent to the moſt 
unbridled tranſports of paſſion. He 
taxed her with barbarity and indiffe- 
rence; told her, that ſhe had robbed him 
of his reafon and internal peace; that 
he would follow her to the ends of the 
earth, and ceaſe to live ſooner than ceaſe 
to love her; that he would ſacriſice the 
innocent foo! who had been the occaſion 
of all this diſquiet, and murder every 
man whom he conſidered as an obſtruc- 
tion to his views. In a ward, his paſ- 
fions, which had continued fo long in 
a ſtate of the higheſt fermentation, to- 
gether with the want of that repoſe 
which calms and quiets the perturbation 
of the ſpirits, had wrought him up to 
a pitch of real diſtraftion. While he 
uttered theſe delwious expreſſions, the 
tears ran down his cheeks; and he un- 
derwent ſuch agitation, that the tender 
Heart of the fiir Fleming was affected 
with his condition; and, while her own 
face was bedewed with the ſtreams of 


 tympathy, ſhe begged him, for Hea- 


ven's ſake, to be compoſed; and pro- 
miſed, for his ſatisfaction, to abate 
ſomewhat of the rigour of her purpote. 
Conſoled by this kind declaration, he 
recollected himſelf; and taking cut his 

ncil, gave her his addreſs, when ſhe 
134 atſured him, that he ſhould hear 


from her in font and twenty-hovrs at 
, fartheſt, after their ſeparation. . 
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Thus ſoothed, he regained the em- 
pire of himſelf, and by degrees reco- 
vered his ſerenity. But this was not the 
caſe with his Amanda, who, from this 
fample of his diſpoſition, dreaded the 
impetuoſity of his youth, and was ef- 
fectualſy deterred from entering into any 
engagements that might ſubject her peace 
and reputation to the raſh effects of ſuch 
a violent ſpirit. Though ſhe was cap- 
tivated by his perſon and accompliſh- 
ments, ſhe had reflection enough to fore- 
fee, that the longer the countenanced his 
paſhon, her own heart would be more 
and more irtetrievably engaged, and the 
quiet of her life the more expoſed to con- 
tinual interruption. She therefore pro- 
fited by theſe confiderations, and a ſenſe 
of religious honour, which helped her to 
withſtand the ſuggeſtions of inclination 
and re{olved to amuſe her lover with 
falſe hopes, until ſhe ſhould have it in 
her power to relinquith his converſation, 
without running - any riſk of ſuffering 
by the incontiderate ſallics of his love. 
It was with this view, chat ſhe deſired 
he would not inſiſt upon attending her 
to her mother's houſe, when the dili- 
gence arrived at Bruſſels; and he, ca- 
joled by her artifice, took a tormal leave 
of her, together with the other ſtrangers, 
fixing his habitation at the inn to which 
he and his fellow travellers had been 
directed, in the impatient expectation of 
receiving a kind ſummons from her 
within the limited time. 

Meanwhile,. in order to divert his 
imagination, he went to ſee the ſtadt- 
houſe, park, and arſenal; took a ſuper- 
ficial view of the bookſellers cabinet of 
curioſities, and ſpent the evening at the 
Italian opera, which was at that time 
exhibited for the entertainment of Prince 
Charles of Lorrain, then governor ot the 
Low Countries. In ſhort, the ſtated 
period was 'almoſt elapſed. when Pere- 
grine received a letter to this pur pole. 


© SIR, 


6 1 * you knew what violence I do my 
© own heart, in declaring, that I 
have withdrawn myſelt for ever from 
your addrefles, you would ſurely ap- 
plaud the ſacrifice I make to virtue, 
and ſtrive to imitate this example of 
ſelf.denial. Yes, Sir, Heaven hath 
lent me grace to firuggle with my 
guilty paſſtion, and kencetorth to avoid 
the dangcrous (ht of him who in- 
4 s ſpire 
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* ſpired it. I therefore conjure you, by 
4 the regard you ought to have for the 
« eternal welfare of us both, as well as 
© by the eſteem and affection you pro- 
« feſs, to war with your unruly incli- 
© nation, and deſiſt from all attempts 
of fruſtrating the laudable reſolution I 
© have made. Seek not to invade the 
peace of one who loves you, to diiturb 
© the quiet of a family that never did you 
« wrong, and to alienate the thoughts 
© of a weak woman from a delerving 
© man, who, by the mott ſacred elaim, 
© ought to have the full poſſeſſion of her 
heart. 


This billet, without either date or 
ſubſcription, bunithed all remains ot dif- 
cretion from the mind of our hero, who 
ran inſtantly to the landlord in all the 
extaſy of madneſs, and demanded , to 
ſee the meſſenger who brought the letter, 
on pain of putting his whole family to 
the ſword. The innkeeper, terrified by 
his looks and menaces, fell upon his 
knees, proteſting, in the face of Hea- 
ven, that he was utterly ignorant and 
innocent of any thing that could give 
him offence, and that the billet was 
brought by a perſon whom be did not 
know, and who retired immediately, 
ſaying it required no anſwer. He then 
gave utterance to his fury in a_thou- 

nd imprecations and invectives againſt 
the writer, whom he diſhonoured with 
the appellations of a coquette, a jilt, an 
adventurer, who, by means of a pimp- 
ing prieſt, had defrauded him ef his 
money. He denounced vengeance a- 
organ the mendicant, whom ne ſwore 
e would deſtroy, if ever he ſhould ſet 
eyes on him again. The painter un- 


luckily appearing during this paroxiſm _ 


of rage, he ſeized him by the throat, 
ſaying, he was ruined by his accurſed 
folly; and, in all likelihood, poor Pal- 
let would have been ſtrangled, had not 
Jolter interpoſed in his befalf, 'beſeech- 
ing his pupil to have mercy upon the 
ſufferer, and with infinite anxiety de- 
liciag to know the cauſe of this violent 
aſſault. He received no anſwer, but a 
ſtring of incoherent curſes. When the 
painter, with unſpeakable aſtoniſhment, 
took God to witneſs that he had done 
nothing to diſoblige him, the governor 
began to think, in ſad earneſt, that Pe- 


ſuppoſition. That be might the better 


rp remedy ought to be applied, 


he uſed his whole influence, and prac- 


tiſed all his eloquence. upon the youth, 
in order to learn the immediate cauſe of 
his delirium, He employed the moſt 


Pathetick intreaties, and even ſhed tears 


in the courſe of his ſupplication; fo 
that Pickle (the firſt violence of the hur- 
ricane being blown over) was aſhamed 
of his own imprudence, and retired to 
his chamber, in order to recolle& his 
d:\ſipated thoughts: there he ſhut him- 
ſelf up, and for the ſecond time pe- 
ruling the fatal epiſtle, began to wayer 
in his opinion of the author's character 
and intention. He ſometimes conſidered 
her as one of thoſe nymphs, who, un- 
der the maſk of innacence and fimpli- 
city, practite upon the hearts and purſes 

unwary ws unexpericnced youths 8 
this was the ſuggeſtion of his wrath, 
inflamed by diſappointment; but, when 
he refl-ete+ upon the circumitances of 
her behaviour, and recalled. her parti- 
cular charms to his imagination, the 
ſeverity of his cenſure gave way, and 
his heart declared in favour of her hn- 
cerity. Vet even this conſidexation ag- 
gravated the ſenſe of h's Joſs, and he 
was in danger of relapſing into his for- 
mer diſtraction, when his paſſion was a 
little becalmed by the hope of ſceing her 
again, either by accident, or in the 
courſe of a diligent and minute enquiry, 
which he forthwith reſolved to fet on 
foot. He had reaſon to believe that her 
own heart would eſpouſe his cauſe, in 


ſpite of her virtue's determination, and 


did not deſpair of meeting with the ca- 
puchin, whoſe gocd offices he knew he 
could at any time command. Com- 
forted with theſe reflections, the tem- 
peſt of his ſoul ſubſided. In leſs than 


two hours he joined his company, with 


an air of compaſure, and aſked the pain- 
ter's forgiveneſs for the freedom he had 
taken; the cauſe of which he promiſed 
hereafter to explain. Pallet was glad 
of being reconciled on any terms to one 


.whoſe countenance ſupported him in 


equilibrio with his antagoniſt the doc- 
tor; and Mr. Jolter was rejoiced be- 
yond meaſure at his pupil's recovery. 


"CHAP. xxv. 


Tegrine's vivacity had at Jength riſen to 


the tranſports of actual madneſs, and 


was himlelf almoſt diſtraRed with this 


PEREGRINE MEETS WITH MRS, 
HORNBECK, AND IS CONSOLED 
| Y 2 FOR 
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- FOR HIS Loss. HIS VALET YR 
"  CHAMBKRE 16 EMBROILED WITH 
HER DUENNAz WHOM, HOW- 
EVER, HE FINDS MEANS TO AP- 
PEASE, 


VERY thing having thus reſumed 
| it's natural channel, they dined 
* at in great tranquillity. In the 
afternoon, Peregrine, on pretence of 
ſtaying at home to write letters, while 
his companions were at the coffee- houſe, 
ordered a coach to be called, and with 
his valet dechambre, who was the only 
perſon. acquainted with the prefent ſtate 
of his thoughts, {et out for the Prome- 
nade, to which all the ladies of faſhion 
reſort in the evening, during the fum- 
mer ſeaſon, in hopes of ſeeing his fugi- 
tive among the relt. 

Having made a circuit round the 
walk, and narrowly obſerved every fe- 
male in the place, he perceived at ſome 
diſtance, the livery of Hornbeck upon a 
lacquey that ſtood at the back of a 
coach : upon which, he ordered his man 
to reconnoitre the ſaid carriage, while 
he pulled up his glaſſes, that he might 
not be diſcovered, before he ſhould have 
received ſome intelligence, by which he 
might conduct himſelf on this unex- 

ted occaſion, that already began to 
interfere with the purpoſe of his coming 
thither, though it could not diſpute his 
attention with the idea of his charming 
unknown. 

His Mercury having made his obſer- 
vations, reported, that there was no- 
body in the coach but Mrs. Hornbeck 
and an elderly woman, who had all the 
air of a duenna, and that the ſervant 
was not the ſame footman who had at- 
tended them in France. Encouraged by 
this information, our hero ordered him- 
ſelf to be driven cloſe up to that fide of 
their convenience on which his old miſ- 
treſs ſat, and acceſted her with the uſual 
ſalutation. This lady no ſooner beheld 
her gallant, than her cheeks reddened 
with a double glow ; and ſhe exclaimed, 
s Dear brother, I am overjoyed to ſee 
© you ! Pray came into our coach.” He 
took the hint immediately; and, com- 
plying with her requeſt, eftbraced this 
new ſiſter with great affection. 

Perceiving that her attendant was very 
much ſurprized and alarmed at this un- 
expected meeting, ſhe, in order to ba- 
nith her ſuſpicion, and at the lame time 


give her ober his cue, told him tliat his 


brother (meaning ber huſband) wat 
gone to the Spa far a few weeks, by the 
advice of phyficians, on account of his 
ill {tate of health; and that, from his 
laſt letter, ſhe had the pleaſure to tell 
him, he was in a fair way of doing 
well. The young gentleman expreſſed 
his fatisfation at this piece of news; 
obſerving, with an air of fraternal con- 
cern, that if his brother had not made 
too free with his conſtitution, his friends 
in England would have had no occaſion 
to repine at his abſence and want of 
health, by which he was baniſhed from 
his own country and connections. He 
then aſked, wah an affectation of ſur- 
prize, why ſhe had not accompanied her 


' ſpouſe; and was given to underſtand, 


that his tenderneſs of affection would not 
ſuffer him to expoſe her to the fatigues 
of the journey, which lay among rocks 
that were almoſt inacceſhble, 

The duenna's doubts being eaſed by 
this preamble of converſation Je chang- 
ed the ſubject to the pleaſures of the 
placez and, among other ſuch queſ- 
tions, enquired if ſhe had as yet viſited 
Verſailles, This is a publick - hovſe, 
ſituated upon the canal at the diſtance 
of about two miles from town, and 
accommodated with tolerable gardens 
for the entertainment of company.— 
When ſhe replied in the negative, he 
propoſed to accompany her thither im- 
mediately ; but the governante, who had 
hitherto ſat ſilent, objefted to this pro- 
poſal; telling them in broken Engliſh, 
that as the lady was under her care, 
ſhe could not anſwer to Mr. Hornbeck 
for allowing her to viſit ſuch a ſuſpi- 
cious place. As for that matter, Ma- 
dam, ſaid the confident gallant, give 
« yourſelf no trouble; the conſequences 
© ſhall be at my peril, and I will un- 
« dertake to inſure you againſt my bro- 
© ther's reſentment.” So faying, he di- 
rected the coachman to the place, and 
ordered his own to follow, under the 
auſpices of his yalet de chambre; while 
the old gentle woman, over-ruled by his 
aſſurance, quietly ſubmitted to his au- 


thority. 


Being arrived at. the place, he handed 
the ladies from the coach, and then; for 
the firſt time, obſerved that the duenna 
was lame; a circumſtance of which he 
did not ſcruple to take the advantage: 


for they had ſcarce alighited, and drank 


a glaſs of wine, when he-adviſed his 


ſiſter to enjoy 2 walk in the garden; and 


although 
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although the attendant made ſhift to 
keep them almoſt always in view, — 4 
enjoyed a detached converſationgin whic 
Peregrine learned, that the tru2 cauſeof 
her being left behind at Bruſſels, whilſt 
her huſband proceeded to Spa, was his 
dread of the company and familiarities 
of that place, to which his jealouſy 
durſt not-expoſe her; and that ſhe had 
live! three weeks in a convent at Liſle, 
from which ſhe was delivered by his 
own free motion, becauſe indeed he could 
vo longer exiſt without her company 
and laitly, our lover underſtood, that 
her governante was a mere dragon, who 
had been recommended to him by a 
Spaniſh merchant, whoſe wife ſhe at- 
tended to her dying day; but ſhe very 
much queſtioned whether or not her 
fidelity was proof enough againſt money 
and ſtrong waters. Peregrine aſſured her 
the experiment ſhould be tried before 
parting; and they agreed to paſs the 
night at Vertailles, provided his endea- 
yours ſhouid ſucceed. _ : 
Having exerciſed themſelves in this 
manner, until his duenna's ſpirits were 
retty much exhauſted, that ſhe might 
be the better diſpoſed to recruit them 
with a glaſs of — they returned 
to their apartment, and the cordial was 
recommended and received in a bumper: 
but as it did not produce ſuch a viſible 
alteration as the ſanguine hopes of Pickle 
had made him expect, and the old gen- 
tlewoman obſerved that it began to be 
late, and that the gates would be ſhut 
ina littic time, he filled up a parting 
glaſs, and pledged her in equal quan- 
tity. Her blood was too much chilled 
to be warmied even by this extraordinary 
doſe, which made immediate innova- 
tion in the brain of our youth, who in 
the gaiety of his imagination over- 
whelmed this She- Argus with ſuch pro- 
fuſion of gallantry, that ſhe was more 
intoxicated with his expreſſions than. 
with the ſpirits ſhe had drank. When 
in the courſe of toying he dropped a 
= into her boſom, ſhe ſeemed to 
forget how the night wore, and with 
the approbation of her charge, aſſented 
to his propoſal of having ſomething for 
Tupper. „ . ; 
This was a great point which our ad- 
venturer had gained, and yet he plainl 
| eived that the governante miſtoo 
s meaning, by giving herſelf credit 
for all the paſſion he had profe As 
Nis error could be rectifted by no ther 


means than thoſe of plying her with 
the bottle, until her diftinguifting fa- 
culties ſhquld be overpowered, he pro- 
moted a quick circulation. She did 
him jultice, without any manifeſt ſigns 
of inebriation, ſo long, that his own 
eyes began to reel in the ſockets; and 


he found that brfore his ſcheme could 


be accompliſhed, he ſhould be effectu- 
ally unfitted for all the purpoſes of love. 
He therefore had recourſe to his valet 
de chambre, -who' underſtood the hint 
as ſoon as it was given, and readily un- 
dertook to perform the part, of which 
his maſter had played the prelude. This 
affair being ſettled to his ſatisfa&tion, 
and the night at odds with morning, 
he took an opportunity of imparting to 
the ear of this aged dulcinea a kind 
whiſper, importing a promiſe of viſit- 
ing her, when his ſiſter ſhould be re- 
tired to her own chamber, and an earn- 
eſt deſire of leaving her door unlocked. 

This agreeable intimation being com- 
municated, he conveyed a caution of 
the ſame nature to Mrs. Hornbeck, as 
he led her to her apartment; and dark- 
neſs and filence no ſooner prevailed in 
the houſe, than he and his truſty ſquire 
ſet out on their different voyages. Eve- 
ry thing would have ſucceeded accord- 
ing to their with, had not the valet de 
chambre ſuffered himſelf to fall aſleep 
at the hde of his inamorata, and in the 
agitation of a violent dream, ex-laimed 
in a voice fo unlike that of her ſup- 
poſed adorer, that ſhe diſtinguiſhed 
difference at once. Waking him with 
a pinch and a loud ſhriek, ſhe threaten - 
ed to proſecute him for a rape, and re- 
viled him with all the epithets her rage 
and diſappointment could ſuggeſt. 

The F renchman finding himſelf de- 
tected, behaved with great temper and 
addreſs : he begged ſhe would compoſe 
herſelf, on account of her own repu- 
tation, which was extremely dear to 
him; proteſting, that he had a moſt in- 
violable eſieem for her perſon. His re- 
preſentations had — of with the duen- 
na; who, upon recollection, compre- 
hended the whole affair, and thought 


it would be her intereſt to bring matters 


to an accommodation. She therefore 
admitted the apologies of her bed-fel- 
low, provided he would promiſe to 
atune by marriage for the injury ſhe 
had ſuſtained ; and in this particular he 
ſet her heart at eaſe by repeated vows, 
which he uttered with ſurprizing Bol 
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| bility, though without any intention to 


pertorm the leatt tittle of their con- 
ients. 

Peregrme, who had been alarmed by 
her 22 and run to the door 
with a view of interpoling, according 
to the emergeucy of the cale, overhear- 
ing the affair thus compromiſed, fe- 
turned to his miſtreſs, who was highly 
entertained with an account of what 
had paſſed, foreſeeing, that for the fu- 
ture ſhe ſhould, be under no difficulty 


or reſtriction from the ſeverity of her 


guard. 


CHAP. XXVI, 


HORNBECK IS INFORMED OF Hs 


WIFE'S ADVENTURE WITH PEREt- 
GRINE, FOR WHOM HE PREPARES 
A STRATAGEM, WHICH is REN- 
DEKRED INEFFECTUAL BY THE 
INFORMATION OF PIPES. THE 
HUSBAND Is DUCKED FOR HIS 
INTENTION, AND OUR HERO AP- 
PREHENDED BY THE PATROLE. 


HERE was another perſon, how- 

ever, till ungained; and that was 
no other than her footman, whoſe ſe- 
creſy our hero attempted to ſecure in the 
morning by an hondſome preſent, which 
he received with many profeſhons of 
gratitude and devotion to his ſervice: 
yet this complaifance was nothing but 
a cloak uſed to diiguiſe the deſign he 
barboured of making his matter ac- 
quainted with the whoic tranſaction. Iu- 
deed, this lacquey had been hired, not 


.only as a ſpy upon his miſtreſs, but 


allo as a check on the conduct of the 


governante, with promiſe of ample re- 


ward, if ever he ſhould diſcover any 
ftnifſter or ſuſpicious practices in the 


courſe of her behaviour. As for the 
tootman, whom they had brought from 


England, he was retained in attendance 
upon the perſon of his maſter, whoie 
confidence he had loſt, by adviſing him 
to gentle methods of reclaiming his 
lady, when her irregularities had ſub- 
jected her to his wrath. 


Tpbe Flemiſſi valet,'in conſequence of 


the office he had undertaken, wrote to 
Hornbeck by the firſt poſt, giving an 


Exact detail of the adventure at Ver- 


failles, with ſuch a deſcription of the 
pretended brother, as left the huſband 


no room to think he could be any other 
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perſon than his firſt diſhonourer; and 
exaſperated him to ſuch a degree, that 
he reſolved to lay an ambuſh for this 
invader, and at once diſqualify him 
from diſturbing. his repoſe, by main- 
taiging farther correſpondence with his 
wife. 

Meanwhile the lovers enjoyed them- 
ſelves without reſtraint, and Peregrine's 
plan of enquiry after his dear unknown 
was for the preſent poſtponed, His fel- 
low-travellers were confounded at his 
myſterious motions, which filled the 
heart of Jolter with anxiety and terror. 
This careful conductor was fraught 
with ſuch experience of his pup'l's diſ- 
poſition, that he trembled with the ap- 
prehenſion of ſome ſudden accident, and 
lived in continual alarm, like a man 
that walks under the wall of a nodding 
tower, Nor did he enjoy any allevia- 
tions of his fears, when, upon telling 
the young gentleman, that the reſt of 
the company were deſirous of departing 
for Antwerp, he anſwered, they were 
at liberty to conſult their own inclina- 
tions; but for his own part, he was re- 
ſolved to ſtay in Bruflels a few days 
longer. By this declaration the gover- 
nor was confirmed in the opinion of his 
having ſome intrigue upon the anvil. 
In the bitterneſs of his vexation, he 
took the liberty of ſignifying his ſuſpi- 
cion, and reminding him of the dan- 
gerous dilemmas to which he had been 
reduced by his former precipitation. 

Peregrine took his caution in good 
part, and promiſed to behave with ſuch 
— . as would ſcreen him from 
any troubleſome conſequences for the 
future; but, nevertheleſs, behaved that 
ſame evening in ſuch a manner, as plain- 
ly ſhewed, that his prudence was no- 
thing elſe than vain ſpeculation. He 
had made an appointment to ſpend the 


night, as uſual, with Mrs. Hornbeck 


and about nine o'clock haſtened to her 
lodgings, when he was accoſted in the 
ſtreet by his old diſcarded friend Thomas 
Pipes; who, without any other pre- 
amble, told him, that for all he had 
turned him adrift, he did not chule to 
ſee him run ſull fail into his enemy's 
harbour, without giving him timely 
notice of the danger. I'll tell you 
what, ſaid he, mayhap you think 
© I want to curry favour, that 1 may be 
© taken in tow again; if you do, you 
© have made a miſtake in your reckon- 
ig. I am old enough to be laid VP, 
G an 
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© und have wherewithal to keep my 
0 2 from the weather. But this 
© here is the affair; I have known you 
© ſince you were no higher than a mar- 
© lin-ſpike, and ſhouldn't care to fee 
«© you deprived of your rigging at theſe 
« years: whereby I am informed by 
© Hornbeck's man, whom TI this after- 
© noon fell in with by chance, as how 
© his: maſter has got intelligence of your 
© boarding his wife, and has .ſteered 
© privately into this port, with a large 
© complement of hands, in order, d'ye 
© ſee, to ſecure you while you are under 
© the hatches. Now if ſo be as how 
vou have a mind to give him a ſalt eel 
for his ſupper, here am I without hee 
© of fee or reward, ready to ſtand by you 
© as long as my timbers will ſtick toge- 
© ther; and if I expect any recompence, 
© may I be bound to eat oakum and 
drink bilge water for life.” 

Startled at this information, Pere- 
avg examined him upon the particu- 
ars of his diſcourſe with the lacquey; 
and when he underſtood that Horn- 
deck's intelligence flowed from the canal 
of his Flemiſh footman, he believed 
every circumſtance of Tom's report, 
thanked him for this warning, and after 
having reprimanded him for his miſbe- 
haviour at Lifle, aſſured him that it 
ſhould be his own fault if ever they 
ſhould part again. He then deliberated 
with himſelf whether or not he ſhould re- 
tort the purpoſe upon his adverſary ; but 
when he conſidered that Hornbeck was 
not the reſſor, and made that un- 
happy huſband's caſe his own, he could 
not help acquitting his intention of re- 
venge; though, in his opinion, it ought 
to have been executed in a more ho- 
nourable manner; and therefore he de- 
termined to chaſtiſe him for his want of 
{pirit. Nothing, ſurely, can be more 
inſoleat and unjuſt than this determina- 
tion, which induced him to puniſh a 
perſon, for his want of courage to re- 
dreſs the injury which he himſelf had 
done to his reputation and peace; and 
yet this barbarity of deciſion is autho- 
rized by the opinion and practice of 
mankind. I. 

With theſe ſentiments he returned to 
the inn, and putting a pair of piſtols in 
his pocket, ordered his valet de chambre 
and Pipes to follow bim at a ſmall diſ- 
tance, ſo as that they ſhould be within 
call in caſe of neceſſity; then poſted 
lunſelf within thirty yards of his dul - 


cinea's door, There he had not been 
above half an hour, hen he perceived 
four men take their ſtations on the other 
ſide, with a view, as he gueſſed, to 
watch for bis going in, that he might 
be taken unaware. But when they ik 
tarried a conſiderable time in that corner, 
without reaping the fruits of their ex- 
pectation, their leader, perſuaded that 
the gallant had gained admittance by 
ſome ſecret means, approached the door 
with his followers; who, according to 
the inſtructions they had received, no 
ſooner ſaw jt opened, than they ruſhed 
in, leaving their employer in the ftreet, 
where he thought his perſon would be 
leaſt endangered. Our adventurer ſee- 
ing him alone, advanced with ſpeed, 
and clapping a piſtol to his breaſt, com- 
manded him to follow his footſteps; 
without noife,, on pain of immediate 
death. | | 
Terrified at this ſudden apparition, 
Hornbeck obeyed in ſilence; and in a 
few minutes they arrived at the quay, 
where Pickle halting, gave him to un- 
derſtand that he was no ſtranger to hs 
villainous deſign, Told him, that af 
he conceived himſelf injured by any eir- 
cumſtance of his conduR, he would naw 
give him an opportunity of reſenting the 
wrong, in a manner becoming a man 
of honour. * You have a ſword about 
© you,” ſaid he; or if you don't chuſe 
© to put the affair on that iſſue, here is 
© a brace of piſtols; take which you 
pleaſe. Such an addreſs could not 
fail to diſconcert a man of his character. 
After ſome heſitation, he in a faulter- 
ing accent denied that bis deſign was to 
mutilate Mr, Pickle, but that he thought 
himſelf entitled to the benefit of the law, 
by which he would have obtained a di- 
vorce, if he could have procured evi- 
dence of his wife's infidelity ; and with 
that view he had employed people to 
take advantage of the information he 
had received. With regard to his alter- 
native, he declined it entirely, becauſe 
he could not ſee what ſatis faction he 
ſhould enjoy, in being ſhot through the 
head, or run through the lungs, by a 
perſon who had already wronged him in 
an irreparable manner. Laſtly, his fear 
made En propoſe, that the affair ſhould 
be left to the arbitration of two creditable 


men, altogether unconcerned in the diſ- 


te. | 1 
To theſe remonſtrances, Peregrine re- 
plied, in the ſtyle of a hot · headed young 


man, 
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man, conſcious of his own unjuſtifiable 
behaviour, that every gentleman ought 
to be a judge of his own honour; and 
therefore he would ſubmit to the de- 
giſion of no umpire whatſoever ; that he 
would forgive his want of courage, which 
might be a natural infirmity, but his 
mean diſſi mulation he could not pardon; 
that, as he was certified of the raſcally 
intent of his ambuſcade, by undoubted 
intelligence, he would treat him, not 
with a retaliation of his own treachery, 
but with ſuch indignity as a icoundrel 
deſerves to ſuffer, unleſs he would make 
one effort to maintain the character he 
aſſumed in life: ſo ſaying, he again 
preſented his piſtol, which being reject- 
ed as before, he called his two miniſters, 
and ordered them to duck him m the 
canal. 

This command was pronounced and 
executed almoſt in the ſame breath, to 
the unſpeakable terror and diſorder of the 
poor ſhivering patient; who, having un- 
dergone the immerſion, ran about like 
a drowned rat, ſqueaking for aſſiſtance 
and revenge. His cries were overheard 
by the patrole, which, chancing to paſs 
that way, took him under their pro- 
tection, and, in conſequence of his com- 
plaint and information, went in purſuit 
of our adventurer and his attendants, 
who were ſoon overtaken and ſurround- 
ed. Rath and inconſiderate as the young 
gentleman was, he did not pretend to 
ttand upon the defenſive againſt a file of 
muſqueteers, although Pipes had drawn 
his cutlaſs at their approach, but ſur- 
renderel himſelf without oppoſition, 


and was conveyed to the main guard, 


where the commanding officer, engaged 
by his appearance and addreſs, treated 
him with all imaginable reſpect. Hearing 
the particulars of his adventure, he at- 
ſured him that the prince would conſider 
the whole as a feu de jeunefſe, and order 
him to be releaſed without delay. 

Next morning, when .this gentle. 
man gave in his report, he made ſuch a 
favourable repreſentation of the priſoner, 
that our bero was on the point of being 
difcharged, when Hornbeck preterred a 
complaint, accuſing him of a purpoſed 
aſſaſſination, and praying that ſuch pu- 
viſhment ſhould be inflicted upon him, 
as his highneſs ſhould think adequate to 
the nature of the crime. The prince, 
perplexed with this petition, in conſe- 

ence of which he ſoreſaw that he muſt 

diſoblige a Britiſh ſubject, ſent for the 


PEREGRINE PICKLE. 
plaintiff, of whom he had ſome khow- 


ledge, and in perſon exhorted him to drop 
the prolecution, which would only ſerve 
to propagate his own ſhame. But Horn- 
beck was too much incenſed to liſten to 
any propoſal of that kind, and peremp- 
torily demanded jultice againſt the pri- 
foner, whom he repreſented as an ob- 
ſcure adventurer, who had made repeat. 
ed attempts upon his honour his 
life. Prince Charles told him, that 
what he had adviſed was in the capacity 
of a friend; but, ſince he inſiſted upon 
his acting as a magiſtrate, the affair 
ſhould be examined, and determines ac- 
cording to the dictates of juſtice and 
truth. 

The petitioner being diſmiſſed with 
this promiſe, the defendant was in his 
turn brought before the judge, whoſe 
prepoſſeſſion in his favour was in a great 
meaſure weakened by what his anta- 
gone had faid to the prejudice of his 

irth and reputation. 


C HAP. XXVII. 


PEREGRINE IS RELEASED. JOL« 
TER CONFOUNDED AT HIS MY- 
$TERIOUS CONDUCT. A CON- 
TEST HAPPENS BETWEEN THE 
POET AND PAINTER, "WHO ARE 
RECONCILED BY THE MEDIA» 
TION OF THEIR FELLOW-TRA- 


UR hero, underſtanding from ſome 
expreſſions which eſcaped the 
23 at he was conſidered in the 
ight of a ſharper and aflaſſin, begged 
that he might have the liberty of ſend- 
ing for ſome vouchers, that would pro- 
bably vindicate his character from the 
malicious aſperſions of his adverſary. 
This permiſſion being granted, he wrote 
a letter to his governor, deſiring that 
he would bring to him the letters of 
recommendation which he had received 
from the Britiſh ambaſſador at Paris, 
and ſuch other papers as he thought 
conducive to evince the importance ot 
his ſituation. . | 
The billet was given in charge to one 
of the ſubaltern officers on duty, who 


carried it to the inn, and demanded to 


ſpeak with Mr. Jolter. Pallet, who 
happened to be at the door, when this 
meſſes r arrived, and heard him en- 
quire for the tutor, ran dizeCtiy to that 

| gentle- 
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eman's ent, and in manifeſt 


| Tea told him, that a huge fellow of 


a ſoldier, with a monſtrous pair of 
whiſkers, and a” fur-cap as big à8 a 
buſhel, was aſking for him at the door. 
The poor governor began to ſhake at 
this intimation, though he was not con- 
ſcious of having committed any thing 
that could attract the attention of the 
. fate. When the officer appeared at his 
chamber-door, his confuſion increaſed 
to ſuch a 4 „ that his perception 
ſeemed to vaniſh, and the ſubaltern re- 
peated the purport of his errand three 
times, before he could comprehend his 
meaning, or venture to receive the letter 
which he preſented. At length, he ſum- 
moned all his fortitude, and baving pe- 
ruſed the epiſtle, his terror ſunk into 
anxiety. His ingenious fear immedi - 
ately ſuggeſted, that Peregrine was con - 
fined in a dungeon, for ſome outrage 
he had committed. He ran with great 
agitation to a trunk, and taking out a 
bundle of papers, followed his condue- 
tor, being attended by the painter, to 
whom he had hinted his apprehenſion. 
When they paſſed through the guard, 
which was under arms, the hearts of 
both died within them; and when the 

came into the preſence, there was ſuc 

an expreſſion of awful horror in the 
countenance of Jolter, that the prince 
obſerving his diſmay, was pleaſed to 
encourage him with an afſuwance that 
he had nothing to fear. Thus com- 
forted, he rccolled himſelf fo well as to 
underſtand his pupil, when he deſired 
him to · produce the ambaſſador's letters; 
ſome of which being open, were im- 
mediately read by his highneſs, who was 
perſonally acquainted with the writer, 
and knew ſeveral of the noblemen to 
whom they were addreſſed. Theſe re- 
commendations were ſo warm, and re- 
preſented the young gentleman in ſuch 
an advantageous light, that the prince, 
convinced of the injullice his character 
had luffered by the;miſrepre 
Hornbeck, took our hero by the hand; 
alked pardon for the doubts he had 
entertained. of his honour, declared him 
from that moment at liberty, ordered 
his domeſticks to be enlarged, and of- 
fered him bis countenance and protec- 
tion, as long as he ſhould remain in the 
Auſtrian Netherlands, At the ſame 


time, he cautioned. him againſt indiſ- 


cretion- in the courſe of his gallantries; 


and took his word and houvur, that he 


ſentation of - 


— 
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ſnould drop all meaſures of reſentment 
againſt the perſon of Hornbeck, during 
his reſidence in that place. Tx 
The delinquent, thus honourably ac- 
quitted, thanked the prince in the moſt 
reſpectful manner for his generoſity 
and candour, - and retired with his two 
friends, who were amazed and bewild - 
ered in their thoughts at what they had 
{een and heard, the whole adventure ſill 
remaining without the ſphere of their 
comprehenſion, which was not at all 
enlarged by the unactountable appear- 
ance of Pipes, Who, with the valet de 
chambre, joined them at the eaſtle- 
gate. Had Jolter been 2 man of a lux- 
uriant imagination, his brain would 
de have ſuffered in the inveſti- 
gation is pupil's myſterious con- 
duct, which he — in vain to unravel; 
but his intelle&s were too ſolid to be 
affected by the miſcarriage of his in- 
vention; and as Peregrine did not think 
proper to make him acquainted with the 
cauſe of his being apprehended, he con- 
tented himſelf with ſuppoſing that there 
was a lady in the caſe. ' _ 
The painter, , whoſe imagination was 
of a more flimly texture, formed a thou- 
ſand chimerical conjectures, which he 


communicated to Pickle in imperfect 


inſinuations; hoping, by bis anſwers 
and behaviour, to diſcover the truth; 
but the youth, in order to tantalize him, 
eluded all his enquiries, with ſuch ap- 
pearance of induſtry and art, as keigh- 
tened his curioſity, while it diſappointed 
his aim, and inflamed him to ſuch a 
degree of impatience, that his wits be- 
gan to be unſettled. Then Peregrine 
was fain to recompoſe his brain, by 
telling him in confidence that he had 

] This ſecret Re 


been arreſted as a ip / 
found more intolerable than his former 


uncertainty; he ran from one apartment 
to another, like a gooſe in the agoni 

of- egg-laying, with an intention 2 
diſburdening Ns important load; but, 
Joker being engaged with his pupil, 
and all the people of the houſe ignorant 
of the only language he could ſpeak, 
be was compelled, with infinite reluc- 
tance, to addreſs himſelf to the doctor, 
who was at that tier ſhut up in his 
own chamber. Having kyocked at the 
door to no purpoſe, he pecped through 
the key-hole, and ſaw the phyſician 
litting at a table, with-a pen in one 


hand, and a paper before him, his head _ 


reclined upon his other hand, and his 
. 'Z ' eye 
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eyes fixed upon the cieling, as if he had 
been entranced. Pallet, concluding that 
he was under the power of convulſion, 
endeavoured to force the door open; and 
the noiſe of his efforts recalled the doc- 
tor from his reverie. This poetical re- 
publican, being ſo — r diſturb- 
ed, ſtarted up in a paſſion, and opening 
the door, no ſooner perceived who had 
mterrupted him, than he flung it in his 
face with great fury, and curſed him for 
his impertinent intruſion, which had 
deprived him of the moſt delightful vi- 
fion that ever regaled the human fancy. 
He imagined (as he afterwards impart - 
ed to Peregrine) that as he enjoyed him- 
ſelf in walking through the flowery plain 
of Parnaſſus, he was met by a venerable 
ſage, whom, by a certain divine viva- 
city that lightened from his eyes, he 
inſtanrly knew to be the immortal Pin- 
dar. He was immediately ſtruck with 
reverence and awe, and proftated himſelf 
before the apparition, which taking him 
by the hand, lifted him gently from the 
ground; and, with words more {ſweet 
than the honey of the Hybla bees, told 
him, that of all the moderns, he alone 
was viſited by that celettial impulſe by 
which he himſelf had been inſpired, 
when he produced his moſt applauded 
odes. So ſaying, he led him up the 
ſacred hill, perſuaded him to drink a 
copious draught of the waters of the 
Hippocrene, and then preſented him to 
the harmonious Nine, Who crowned his 
temples with a laurel-wreath. 

No wonder that he was enraged to 
find himſelf cut off from ſuch ſublime 
ſociety. He raved in Greek againſt the 
mvader;z who was fo big with his own 

urpoſe, that, onmindful of the diſgrace 
he had ſuſtained, and diſregarding all 
the ſymptoms of the phyſician's diſplea- 
ſure, he applied his mouth to the door, 
in an eager tone; * I'll hold you any 
Wager, ſaid he, * that I gueſs the 
© true cauſe of Mr. Pickle's impriſon- 
ment. To this challenge he received 
no reply; and therefore ted it, 
adding, * I ſuppoſe you imagine he was 
© taken up for fighting a Kool, or af- 
© fronting a nobleman, or lying with 
© ſome man's wife, or ſome ſuch mat- 
© ter; but, egad! you was never more 
« miſtaken in your life; and I'll lay my 
Cleopatra again your Homer's head, 
© that in four and twenty hours you 
£ ſha'n't light on the true reaſon.” 

The favourite of the muſes, exaſpe - 
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rated at this vexatious perſeverance of 
the painter, who he imagined had come 


to teize and inſult him; I would,” ſaid 
he; * ſacrifice a cock to Eſculapius, 
« were I aſſured that any perſon had been 
© taken up for extirpating ſuch a troy. 
© bleſome Goth as you are from the 
© face of the earth. As for your boaſt- 
ed Cleopatra, which you ſay was 
* drawn from your own wife, I believe 
© the copy has as much of the To 4 
© as the original. But, were it mine, 
© it ſhould be hung up in the temple of 
* Cloacina, as the picture of that god- 
* deſs; for any other apartment would 
* be diſgraced by it's appearance. 
Hark ye, Sir ' replied Pallet, 
in his turn at the contemptuous mention 
of his darling performance, you may 
© make as free with my wife as you 
think properz but 'ware my works; 
thoſe are the children of my fancy, 
conceived by the glowing imagination, 
and formed by the art of my own 
hands; and you yourſelf are a Goth, 
and a Turk, and a Tartar, and an 
impudent pretending jackanapes, to 
treat with ſuch diſreſpect a production 
which, in the opinion of all the con- 
noiſſeurs of the age, will, when finiſh- 
ed, be a maſter- piece in it's kind, and 
do honour to human genius and ſkill. 
So I ſay, again and again, (and I care 
not though your friend Playtor heard 
me) that you have no more taſte than 
a drayman's horſe, and that thoſe 
fooliſh notions of the ancients ought 
to be drubbed out of you with a good 
cudgel, that you might learn to treat 
men of parts with more veneration. 
Perhaps you may not always be in the 
company of one who will halloo for 
aſſiſtance, when you are on the brink 
of being chaſtiſed for your inlolence, 
as I did, when you brought upon 
yourſelf the reſentment of that Scot, 
who, by the Lard! would have paid 
you both ſcot and lot, as Falſtaff ſays, 
© if the French officer had not put him 
© in arreſt.” 

The phyſician, to this declamation, 
which was conveyed through the key- 
hole, anſwered, that he (t inter) 
was a fellow ſo infinitely below his con- 
ſideration, that his conſcience upbraided 
him with no action of his life, except 
that of chuſing ſuch a wretch for his 
companion and fellow-traveller ; that 
he had viewed his character through the 
medium of good-nature and n 

whic 
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which had prompted him to give Pallet 
an opportunity of acquiring. ſome new 
ideas under his immediate inſtruction; 
but he had abuſe his goodneſs and con- 
deſcenſion in ſuch a flagrant manner, 
that he was now determined to diſcard 
him entirely from his acquaintance, and 
deſired him, for the preſent, to take 
himſelf away, on pain of being kicked 
for his preſumption. | 
Pallet was too much incenſed to be 
intimidated by this threat, which he 
retorted with great virulence, defying 
| him to come forth, that it might appear 
which of them was beſt ſkilled in that 
{ian exerciſe, which he immediate- 
y began to practiſe againſt the door 
with ſuch thundering application, as 
reached the ears of Pickle and his go- 
vernor ; who coming out into the paſ- 
fage, and ſreing him thus employed, 
aſked him if he had forgot the chamber- 
| _ of Alo't, that he ventured to be- 
ave in ſuch a manner, as intitled him to 
a ſecond preſcription of the ſame nature. 
The doctor underſtanding that there 
was company at hand, opened the door 
in a twinkling; and ſpringing upon his 
antagoniit, like a tiger, a fierce conten- 
tion would have enlued, to the infinite 
ſatis faction of our hero, had not Jolter, 
to the manifeſt peril of his own perſon, 
interpoſed, and partly by force, and 
partly by exhortations, put a ſtop to the 
engagement before it was fairly begun. 
After having demonſtrated the indecency 
of ſuch a vulgar rencounter between two 
fellow-citizens in a foreign land, he 
begged to know the cauſe of their diſ- 
ſention, and offered his good offices to- 
wards an accommodation. Peregrine 
alſo, ſecing the fray was finiſhed, ex- 
preſſed himſelf to the ſame purpoſe ;z and 
the painter, for obvious reaſons, de- 
clining an explanation, his antagoniſt 
told the youth what a mortifying inter- 
ruption he had ſuffered by the imperti- 
nent intruſion of Pallet, and gave him 
a detail of the particulars of his viſion, 
as above recited. The arbiter owned, 
the provocation was not to be endured ; 
and decreed, that the offender ſhould 
make fome atonement for his tranſgreſ- 
fon. Upon which the painter obſerved, 
that howſoever he might have been diſ- 
poſed to make acknowledgments, if the 
32 had fignified his diſpleaſure 
ike a gentleman, the complainant had 
now forfeited all claim to any ſuch con- 


ceſſtons, by the vulgar manner in which 
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he had reviled him and his productions; 
obſerving, that if he (the painter) had 
been inclined to retort his flanderous 
inſinuations, the republicau's own works 
would have afforded ample ſubje& for 
his ridicule and cenſure. 

After divers diſputes and repreſen- 
tations, peace was at length concluded, 
on condition that, for the future, the 
doQor ſhould never mention Cleopatra, 
unleſs he could fay ſomething in her 
praiſe; and that Pallet, in conſideration 
of his having been the firſt aggreſſor, 
ſhould make a ſketch of the phyſician's 
viſion, to be engraved and prefixed to 
the next edition of his odes. 


CHAP. XXVIII. 


THE TRAVELLERS DEPART FOR 
ANTWERP, AT WHICH PLACE 
TRR PAINTER GIVES A LOOSE 
TO HIS ENTHUSIASM. 


UR adventurer, baffle! in all his 
efforts to retrieve his loſt Aman- 

da, yielded at length to the remonſtrances 
of his governor and fellow-travellers, 
who, out of pure complaiſance to him, 
had exceeded their intended ſtay by fix 
days at leaſt: and a couple of poſt- 
chaiſes, with three riding-horſes, being 
hired, they departed from Bruſſels in 
the morning, dining at Mechlin, and 
arrived about eight in the evening at the 
venerable city of Antwerp. uring 
this day's journey, Pallet was elevated 
to an uncommon flow of ſpirits, with 
the proſpect of ſeeing the birth-place uf 
Rubens, for whom he profeſſed an en- 
thuſhaltick admiration. He ſwore, that 
the plealure he felt was equal to that 
of a Muſſulman, on the laſt day of his 
pilgrimage to Mecca z and that he al- 
ready conſidered himſelf a native of 
Antwerp, being ſo intimately acquaint- 
ed with their ſo juſtly boaſted citizen, 
from whom, at certain junctures, he 
could not help believing himſelf de- 
rived, becauſe his own pencil adopted 
the manner of that great man with ſur- 
prizing facility, and his face wanted 
nothing but a pair of whiſkers and a 
beard to exhibit the expreſs image of 
the Fleming's countenance. ' He told 
them he was ſo proud of this reſem- 
blance, that, in. order to render it more 
ſtriking, he had at: one time of his life 
relolved to keep his face ſacred from the 
2 2 razor; 
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razor; and in that purpoſe had perſe- 
vered, notwithſtanding the continual re- 
prehenſions of Mrs. Pallet, who being 
then with child, ſaid, his aſpe& was fo 
hideous, that ſhe dreaded a miſcarriage 
every hour, until ſhe threatened, in 

lain terms, to diſpute the ſanity of his 
intellects, and apply to the chancellor 
for a committee. | 

The doctor, on this occaſion, ob- 
ſerved, that a man who is not proof 
againſt the ſolicitations of a woman, 
can never expect to make a great figure 
in life; that painters and poets ought 
to cultivate no wives but the muſes; or 
if they are, by the accidents of fortune, 
encumbered with families, they ſhould 
carefully guard againſt that pernicious 
weakneſs, falſely honoured with the ap- 
pellation of natural afettion, and pay 
no manner cf regard to the impertinent 
cuſtoms of the world. Granting that 
© you had been, for a ſhort time, deem- 
© ed a lunatic,” ſaid he, you might 
© have acquitted yourſelf honourably of 
that imputation, by ſome perform- 
ance that would have raiſed your cha- 
rafter above al] cenſure. Sophocles 
himſelf, that celebrated tragick poet, 
who, for the ſweetneſs of his verſi- 
fication, was ſtiled , or the bee, 
in his old age ſuffered the ſame accu- 
ſation from his own children, who 
ſceing him neglect his family affairs, 
and devote himſelf entirely to poetry, 
carried him before the magiitrate, 
as a man whole intellects were fo 
much impaired by the infirmities of 
age, that he was no longer fit to ma- 
nage his domeſtick concerns; upon 
which the reverend bard produced his 
tragedy of Oννον⁰ £74 xoXwves, as a work 
he had juſt finiſned; which being pe- 
ruſed, inſtead of being declared un- 
ſound of underſtanding, he was diſ- 
mifled with admiration and applauſe, 
I wiſh your beard and whiſkers had 
been ſanftioned by the like authority; 
tho gh I am afraid you would have 
been in the predicament of thoſe diſ- 
ciples of a certain philoſopher, who 
drank decoCtions of cummin ſeeds, 
that their faces might adopt the pale- 
neſs of their maſter's complexion ; 
hoping, that in being as wan, they 
« would be as learned as their teacher.” 
The painter, ftung with this ſarcaſm, 
replied, * Or like thoſe virtuoſi, who, 
6 by repeatingGreek,eating ſillikickaby, 
and pretending to ſes vinons, think 


* they equal the ancients in taſte and 
genius. The phyſician retorted, Pal. 
let rejoined, and the altercation conti- 
nued, until they entered the gates of 
Antwerp; when the admirer of Rubens 
broke forth into a rapturous exclama- 
tion, which put an end to the diſpute, 
and , the notice of the inhabi- 
tants, many of whom, by ſhrugging 
up their ſhoulders, and pointing to their 
foreheads, gave ſhrewd indications that 
they believed him a poor gentleman diſ- 
ordered in his brain. 

They had no ſooner alighted at the 
inn, than this pſeudo-enthuſiaſt propoſ- 
ed to vit the great church, in which he 
had been informed ſome of his maſter's 
pieces were to be ſeen; and was remark - 
ably chagrined, when he underſtood that 
he could not be admitted till next day. 
He roſe next morning by day-break, 
and diſturbed his fellow-travellers in 
ſuch a noily and clamorous manner, 
that Peregrine determined to puniſh him 
with ſome new infliftion; and while he 
put on his cloaths, a&tvally formed the 
plan of promoting a duel between him 
and the doctor; in the management of 
which, he promiſed himſelt ſtore of 
entertainment, from the behaviour of 
both, 

Being provided with one of thoſe do- 
meſticks who are always in waiting to 
offer their ſervices to ſtrangers on their 
firſt arrival, they were conducted to the 
houſe of a gentleman who had an excel- 
lent collection of pictures; and though 
the greateſt part of them were painted by 
his favourite artiſt, Pallet condenined 
them all by the lump, becauſe Pickle 
had told him before-hand, that there 
was not one performance of Rubens 
among the number. 

The next place they viſited, was what 
is called the academy of painting, fur- 
niſhed with a number of paltry pieces, 
in which our painter recognized the ſtyle 
of Peter Paul, with many expreſſions of 
admiration, on the ſame ſort of previous 
intelligence. 

From this repoſitory they went to the 
great church; and being led to the tomb 
of Rubens, the whimſical painter fell 
upon his knees, and worſhipped, with 
ſuch appearance of devotion, that the 
attendant, ſcandalized at his ſuperſtition, 
pulled him up; obſerving, with great 
warmth, that the perſon buried in that 

lace was no ſaint, but as great a ſinner 


as himſelf ; and that if he was mum 


diſpoſe , 
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diſpoſed; there was a chapel of the Bleſ- 
Virgin, at the diſtance of three yards 
on the right hand, to which he might 
retire, He thought it was incumbent 
upon him to manifeſt ſome extraordi- 
nary inſpiration, while he reſided on the 
ſpot where Rubens was born ; and there- 
ore his whole behaviour was an affect- 
tation of rapture, expreſſed in diſtracted 
exclamations, 1 ſtarts, and un- 
couth geſticulations. In the midſt of 
his frantick behaviour, he ſaw an old 
capuchin with a white beard mount 
the pulpit, and hold forth to the con- 
gation with ſuch violence of empha- 
s and geſture, as captivated his fancy; 
and bawling aloud, * Zounds ! what an 
© excellent Paul preaching at Athens! 
ne pulled a pencil and a ſmall memoran- 
dum book from his pocket, and began 
to take a ſketch of the orator, with great 
eagerneſs and agitation, ſaying, *Egad ! 
© friend Raphael we ſhall ſee whether you 
or I have got the beſt knack of trump- 
© ingup an apoſtle. This appearance of 
diſreſpe&t gave offence to the audience, 
which began to murmur againſt this he- 
reticklibertine; when one of the prieſts be- 
longing to the choir, in order to prevent 
any ill conſequence from their diſpleaſure, 
came and told him in the French lan- 
guage, that ſuch liberties were not per- 
mitted in their religion, and adviſed 
him to lay aſide his implements, leſt the 
2 would take umbrage at his de- 
ga, and be provoked to puniſh him as 
a profane ſcoffer at their worſhip. 
The painter ſeeing” himſelf addreſſed 
by a friar, who, while he ſpoke, bowed 
with great complaiſance, imagined that 
he was a begging brother, come to ſup- 
plicate his charity; and his attention be- 
ing quite 1 the deſign he was 
making, he patted the prieſt's ſhaven 
crown with his hand, ſaying, Oter tems, 
* oter tems; and then reſumed his pencil 
with great earneſtneſs. The eccleſiaſtick 
perceiving that the ſtranger did not 
2 his meaning, pulled him by 
the ſleeve, and explained himſelf in the 
aun tongue: upon which Pallet, pro- 
voked at his intruſion, curſed him aloud 
for an impudent beggarly ſon of a whore; 
and taking out a ſhilling, flung it upon 
the - - . 
e pavement, with manifeſt ſigus of in- 
nation. 


Some of the common people, enraged 


to ſee their religion contemned, and their 
| wang; inſulted at the very altar, roſe 
m their ſeats ; and ſurrounding the 
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aſtoniſhed painter, one of the number 
ſnatched his book from his hand, and 
tore 1t into a thouſand pieces. Frighten- 
ed as he was, he could not help crying, 
Fire and faggots! all my favourite 
* ideas are gone to wreck !* and was in 
N of being very roughly handled 
by t 

in, and aſſured them, that he was a poor 
unhappy gentleman, who laboured un- 
der a tranſport of the brain. Thoſe who 
underſtood the French language commu- 
nicafed this information to the reſt, ſo 
that he eſcaped without any other cha- 
ſtiſement, than that of being obliged to 
retire. And as they could not he the 


famous deſcent from the croſs till after 


the ſervice was finiſhed, they were con- 
ducted by their domeſtick to the houſe of 
a painter, where they found a beggar 
ſtanding for his picture, and the artiſt 
actually * in repreſenting a huge 
louſe that crawled upon his ſhoulder. 
Pallet was wonderfully pleaſed with this 
circumſtance, which he ſaid was alto- 
2 a new thought, and an excellent 
int, of which he would make his ad- 
vantage: and in the courſe of his ſurvey 
of this Fleming's ormances, per- 
ceiving a piece in Which two flies were 
engaged upon the carcaſe of a dog half 
devoured, he ran to his brother bruſh, 
and ſwore he was worthy of being a fel. 
low-citizen of the immortal Rubens. 
He then lamented, with many expreſ- 
ſions of grief and reſentment, that he 
had loſt his common place-book, in 
which he had preſerved a thouſand con- 
ceptions of the ſame ſort, formed by the 
accidental objects of his ſenſes and ima- 
gination ; and took an opportunity of 
telling his fellow-travellers, that in ex- 
ecution he had equalled, if not excelled, 
the two ancient painters who vied with 
each other in the repreſentation of a cur- 
tain and a bunch of grapes ; for he had 
exhibited the image of a certain object 
fo like to nature, that the bare ſight of 
it ſet a whole hog-ſtye in an uproar. 
When he had examined and applaud- 
ed all the productions of. this minute 
artiſt, they returned to the great church, 
and were entertained with the view of 
that celebrated maſter-piece of Rubens, 
in which he has introduced the portraits 
of himſelf and his whole family. The 
doors that conceal this capital perform 
ance were no ſooner unfolded, thap our 
enthuſiaſt, debarred the uſe of ſpeech, 
by a previous covenant with his friend 
| Pickle, 


e crowd, had not Peregrine ſtepped _ 
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Pickle, lifted up his hands and eyes, 
and putting himſelf in the attitude of 
Hamlet, when his father's ghoſt appears, 
adored in filent extaly and awe. He 
even made a merit of neceſſity z and when 
they had withdrawn from the place, pro- 
tefted that his whole faculties were (wal - 
lowed up in love and admiration. He 
now profeſſed himſelf more than ever 
enamoureq of the Flemiſh ſchool, raved 
in extravagant encomiums, and propoſ- 
ed that the whole company ſhould pay 
Homage to the memory of the divine 
Rubens, by repairing forthwith to the 
houſe in which he lived, and proſtrating 
themſelves on the floor of his painting- 
room. 

As there was nothing remarkable in 
the tenement, which had been rebuilt 
more than once ſince the death of that 
great man, Peregrine excuſed himlitlf 
trom complying with the propoſal, on 
pretence of being fatigued with the cir- 
cuit they had already performed. Jolter 
declined it for the ſame rea on; and 
the queſtion being put to the doctor, he 
ref uſed his company with an air of dil- 
dain, Pallet piqued at his contemptu- 
ous manner, aſked if he would not go 
and ſee the habitation of Pindoor, pro- 
vided he was in the city where that poet 
lived; and when the phyſician obſerved 
that there was an infinite difference be- 
tween the men; T hat III allow, re- 
plied the painter, for the devil a poet 
«* ever lived in Greece o Troy, that was 
« worthy to clean the pencils of our be- 
© loved Rubens. The phyſician could 
not with any degree of temper and for- 
bearance hear this outrageous bl4{phe- 
my, for which, he ſaid, Pallet's eyes 
ought. to be picked out by owls; and 
the diſpute aroſe, as uſual, to ſuch ſcur- 
rilities of language, and indecency of be- 
haviour, that paſſengers began to take 
notice of their animoſity, and Peregrine 


was obliged to interpole for his own cre- 
dit, 


CH AP. XXIX. 


PEREGRINE ARTFULLY FOMENTS 
A QUARREL BETWEEN "PALLET 
AND THE PHYSICIAN, , WHO 
FIGHT A DUEL ON THE RAM- 
PARTS. 


HE painter betook himſelf to the 
houſe of the Flemiſh Raphael, and 
the relt of the company wer back to 
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their lodgings ; where the young gen- 
tleman, taking the advantage of bein 
alone with the phyſician, — 
all the affronts he had ſuſtained from the 
painter's petulance, aggravating every 
circumſtance of the diſgrace, and ad- 
viſing him, in the capacity of a friend, 
to take care of his honour, which could 
not fail to ſuffer in the opinion of the 
world, if he allowed himſelf to be in- 
ſulted with impunity, by one ſo much 
his inferior in every degiee of conſidera- 
tion. 

The phyſician aſſured him, that Pal- 
let had hitherto eſcaped chaſtiſement, 
by being deemed an object unworthy 
his reſentment, and in conſideration of 
the wretch's family, for which his com- 
p:fon was intere ed; but, that repeat- 
ed injuries would inflame the moſt be- 
nevolent diſpoſition : and although he 
could find no precedent of duelling a- 
mong the Greeks and Romans, whom 
he conſidered as the patterns of demea- 
nour, Pallet ſhould no longer avail him- 
ſelf of his veneration for the ancients, 
but be puniſhed for the very next offence 
he ſhould commit. 

Having thus ſpirited up the doctor to 
a reſolution from which he could not de- 
cently {werve, our adventurer acted the 
incendiary with the other party alſo; 
giving him to underſtand, that the phy- 
ncian treated his character with ſuch 
cuntempt, and behaved to him with ſuch 
inſolence, as no gentleman ought to 
bear : that for his own part, he was eve- 
ry day put out of countenance by their 
mutual animoſity, which appeared in 
nothing but 4 ex 1 more 
becoming ſhoe boys — oyſter- women 
than men of honour and education; and 
therefore he ſhould be obliged, contrary 
to his inclination, to break off all cor- 
reſpondence with them both, it they 
would not fall upon ſome method to 
retrieve the dignity of their characters. 

Theſe repreſentations would have had 
little effect upon the timidity of the pam- 
ter, who was likewiſe too much ot 2 
Grecian to approve of fingle combat in 
any other way than that of boxing, an 
exerciſe in which he was well ſkillet, 
had not they been accompanied with an 
inſinuation, that his antagoniſt was no 
Hector, and that he might humble him 
into any conceſſion, without running 
the leaſt perſonal riſk. Animated by 
this aſſurance, our ſecond Rubens let 


the trumpet of defiance to his mouth; 
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ſwore he valued not his life a ruſh, when 
his honour was concerned; and intreat- 
ed Mr. Pickle to be the bearer of a chal- 
lenge, which he would inſtantly commit 
to writing. 

The miſchievous fomentor highly ap- 
auded this manifeſtation of courage, 
y which he was at liberty to cultivate 

his friendſhip and ſociety z but declined 
the office of carrying the billet, that his 
tenderneſs of Pallet's reputation might 
not be miſinterpreted into an officious 
deſire of promoting quarrels. At the 
fame time he recommended Tom Pipes, 
not only as a very proper meſſenger on 
this occaſion, but alſo as a truſty ſecond 
in the field. The magnanimous painter 
took his advice, and retiring to his 
chamber, penned a challenge in theſe 
terms, | 


6 SIR, 


6 HEN I am heartily provok - 
W ed, I fear not the devil him - 


© ſelf; much leſs—— I will not call 
© you a pedantick coxcomb, nor an un- 
© mannerly fellow, becauſe theſe are the 
© hippythets of the wulgar: but, remem- 
© ber, ſuch as you are, I nyther love 
© you nor fear you; but on the contra- 
© ry, expect ſatisfaction for your auda- 
© cious behaviour to me on divers oc- 
© calions ;3 and will, this evening, in the 
© twilight, mect you on the ramparts 
© with ſword and piſtol, where the Lord 
© have mercy on the ſoul of one of us; 
* for your body ſhall find no favour 
© with your incenſed defier, till death, 


© LAYMAN PALLET. 


) 

This reſolute defiance, after having 
been ſubmitted to the peruſal, and ho- 
noured with the approbation of our youth, 
was committed to the charge of Pipes; 
who, according to his orders, delivered 
it in the afternoon 3 and brought for an- 
ſwer, that the phyſician would attend 
him at the appointed time and place. 
The challenger was evidently diicom- 
poſed at the unexpected news of this 
acceptance, and ran about the houſe in 
great diforder, in queſt of Peregrine, 
to beg his farther advice and aſſiſtance; 
but underſtanding that the youth was 
engaged in private with his adverſary, 
he Fegan to ſuſpe& ſome colluſion, and 
curſed himſelf for his folly and precipi- 
Guon, He even entertained tome hots ts 


of retracting his invitation, and ſubmit- 
ting to the triumph of his antagoniſt : 
but before he would ſtoop to this oppro- 
brious condeſcenſion, he reſolved to try 
another expedient, which might be the 
means ef ſaving both his character and 
perſon. In this hope he viſited Mr. 
Jolter, and very gravely deſired he would 
be ſo good as to uidertake the office of 
his ſecond, in a duel which he was to 
fight that evening with the phyſician. 

The governor, inſtead of 9 
his expectation, in expreſſing fear an 
concern, and breaking forth into excla- 
mations of, Good God! gentlemen, 
© what d'ye mean? You ſhall not mur- 
© der one another while it is in my po- 
© er to prevent your purpoſe. I will 
© go directly to the governor of the 
© place, who ſhall interpoſe his autho- 
© rity.” I fay, inſtead of theſe and other 
friendly menaces of prevention, Jolter 
heard the propoſal with the moſt phleg- 
matick tranquillity, and excuſed him- 
ſelf from accepting the honour he in- 
tended for him, on account of his cha- 
racter and fituation, which would not 
permit him to be concerned in any ſuch 
rencounters. Indeed, this mortifying 
reception was owing to a previous. hint 
from Peregrine z who, dreading ſome 
fort of interruption from his governor, 
had made him acquainted with his de- 
hgn, and aſſured him, that the affair 
- ws not be brought to any dangerous 
iſſue. 

Thus diſappointed, the dejected chal- 
lenger was overwhelmed with perplexit 
and diſmay; and in the terrors of deat 
or mutilation, reſolved to deprecate the 
wrath of his enemy, and conform to 
any ſubmiſſion he ſhould propoſe; when 
he was accidentally encountered by our 
adventurer, who, with demonſtrations 
of infinite ſatis faction, told him in con- 
dence, that his billet had thrown the 
doctor into an agony of conſternation; 
that the acceptance of his challenge was 
a mere effort of deſpair, calculated to 
confound the ferocity of the ſender, and 
diſpoſe him to liſten to terms of accom - 
modation; that he had imparted the 
letter to him with fear and trembling, 
on pretence of engaging him as a ſecond, 
but in reality, with a view of obtaining 
his good offices in promoting a reconci- 
liation: © But, perceiving the ſituation 
© of his mind, added our hero, I 
© thought it would be more for your 
+ honvur to baflle his expettation, and 

* therefure 
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* therefore I readily undertook the taſk 
© of attending him to the field, in full 
* aſſurance, that he will there humble 
* himſelf before you, even to proſtra- 
tion. In this ſecurity, you may go 
* and prepare your arms, and beſpeak 
* the aſſiſtance of Pipes, who will ſquire 
* you in the field, while I keep myſelf 
* up, that our correſpondence may not 
be ſuſpected by the phyſician.* Pal- 
let's ſpirits, that were ſunk to dejection, 
roſe at this encouragement to all the in- 
ſolence of triumph; he again declaring 
his contempt of danger, and his piſtols 
being loaded and accommodated with 
new flints by his truſty armour-bearer, 
waited, without flinching, for the hour 
of battle, | 
On the firſt approach of twilight, 
ſomebody knocked at his door, and 
Pipes having opened it at his deſire, he 
heard the voice of his antagoniſt pro- 
nounce, Tell Mr. Pallet, that I am 
2 going to the place of appointment.” 
The painter was not a little ſurprized at 
this anticipation, which ſo ill agreed 
with the information he had received 


from Pickle; and his concern begin- 


ning to recur, he fortified himſelf with 
2 large bumper of brandy, which, how- 
ever, did not overcome the anxiety of 
his thoughts. Nevertheleſs, he ſet out 
on the expedition with his ſecond, be- 
twixt whom and himſelf the following 
dialogue paſſed, in their way to the 
rts. * Mr. Pipes, ſaid the paint- 
er, with diſordered accent, * methinks 
the doctor was in a peſtilent hurry 
* with that meſſage of his. Ey, ey, 
anſwered Tom, I do ſuppoſe he longs 
to be foul of you.“ What!” replied 
the other, © d'ye think he thirſts after 
my blood?'— To be ſure a does,” 
ſaid Pipes, thruſting a large quid of to- 
bacco in his cheek, with great delibera- 
tion, If that be the cale, cried Pal- 
let, beginning to ſhake, * he is no better 
than a cannibal, and no Chriſtian 
. © ought to fight on an equal footing.” 
Tom obſerving his emotion, eyed him 
with a frown of indignation, ſaying, 
« You an't afraid, are you? G 
« forbid!” replied the challenger, ftam- 
mering with fear. What ſhould I 
be afraid of? The worſt he can do is 
« to take my life, and then he'll be an- 


« ſwerable both to God and man for the 


murder: don't you think he will? 
I think no ſuch matter, anſwered the 
ſccond; * if ſo be as how he puts a brace 
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© of bullets through your bows, and 
© kills you fairly, it is no more mur- 
© der than if I was to bring down a 
© noddy from the main top-ſail yard." 


By this time Pallet's teeth chattered with 


ſuch violence, that he could ſcarce pro- 
nou=ce this reply; Mr. Thomas, you 
© ſeem to make very light of a man's 
life; but I truſt in the Almighty, I 
* ſhall not be ſo eaſily brought down. 
© Sure many a man has fought a duel, 
* without loſing his life! Do you ima- 
6 pine that Trun ſuch hazard of falling 
i the hand of my adverſary ?'— 
© You may, or may not,” ſaid the un- 
concerned Pipes, * juſt as it happens. 
What then? Death is a debt that every 
man owes, according to the ſong; and 
© if you ſet foot to foot, I think one of 
© you muſt go to pot. Foot to foot !* 
exclaimed the terrified painter, © that's 
© downright butchery; and T'll be 
6 nas before I fight any man on 
© earth in ſuch a barbarous way. What? 
© d'ye take me to be a ſavage beaſt? 
This declaration he made while they 
aſcended the ramparts. His attendant” 
perceiving the phyſician and his ſecond 
at the diſtance of an hundred paces be- 
fore them, gave him notice of their ap- 
pearance, and adviſed him to make 
ready, and behave like a man. Pallet 
in vain endeayoured to conceal his pan- 
nick, which diſcovered itſelf in an uni- 
verſal trepidation of body, and the la- 
mentable tone in which he anſwered this 
exhortation of Pipes, ſaying, * I do 
© behave like a man; but you would 
© have me act the part of a brute, Are 
© they coming this way? When Tom 
told him that they had faced about, and 
admoniſhed him to advance, the nerves 
of his arm refuſed their office, he could 
not hold out his piſtol, and inſtead of 
oing forward, retreated with an inſen- 
bility of motion; till Pipes, placing 
himſelf in the rear, ſet his own back to 
that of his principal, aud ſwore he ſhould 
not budge an inch farther in that di- 
rection. | | 
While the valet thus tutored the pain- 
ter, his maſter enjoyed the terrors of the 
phyſician, which were more ridiculous 
than thoſe of Pallet, becauſe he was 
intent upon diſguiſing them, His de- 
claration to Pickle in the morning, 
would not ſuffer him to ſtart any ob- 
jections when he received the challenge; 
and finding that the young gentleman 


made no offer of mediating the —_— 


but rather congratulated him on the 
ockhſion, when he communicated the 


mter's billet, all his efforts conſiſted 


ur oblique hints and al refleftions 
upon the abſurdity of duelling, which 
was firſt introduced among civilized 
nation: the barbarous Huns and 
Lon He likewiſe pretended to 
ridicule the uſe of fire · arms, which con- 


founded all the diftinions of {kill and 


addreſs, and deprived a combatant of 


the rtunity of ſignalizing his per- 
Vowel. 9 Son 3 ſeſſed, ſeized the opportunity of pro- 


ſonal proweſs. 

Pickle aſſented to the juſtneſs of his 
obſervations; but at the ſame time re- 
preſented the neceſſity of complying with 
the cuſtoms of the world, (ridiculous as 
were) on which a man's honour 
and reputation nd. So that, ſeeing 
no hopes of profiting by that artifice, the 
republican's agitation became more and 
more remarkablez and he propoſed in 
plain terms, that they ſhould contend in 
armour, like the combatants of ancient 
days; for it was but reaſonable, that 
_ they ſhould practiſe the manner of fight- 

ing, ſinee 
thoſe 1ron times. 
Nothing could have afforded more 


diverſion fo our hero, than the ſight of 


two ſuch duelliſts caſed in iron; and he 
wiſhed that he had promoted the quarrel 
in Brufſels, where he could have hired 
the armour of Charles the Fifth, and 
the valiant Duke of Parma, for their 


accommodation: but xs there was no 


poſſibility of furniſhing them cap-a-pee 
at Antwerp, he perſuaded him to con- 
form to the medern uſe of the ſword, 
and meet the painter on his own terms; 
and ſuſpecting that his fear would ſup- 


ply him with other excuſes for declining ' 
the combat, he comforted him with ſome 


diſtant inſinuations, to the xc” of 
his adverſary's courage, which would 
in all probability evaporate before any 
miſchief could happen. 


Notwithſtanding this encouragement, | 


he could not ſuppreſs the reluctance with 
which be went tothe field, and caſt 
mmny a wiſtful look over his left ſhoul- 
der, to ſee whether or not his adverſary 
was at his heels. When by the advice 
of his ſecond, he took on of the 


gtound, and turned about with his face 


to the enemy, it was not ſo dark, but 
that Peregrine could perceive the un- 
uſual paleneſ of his countenance, and 
the ſweat Gandigg in large drops upon 
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felt diforder'in his ſpeech; when' be te«: 


ey adopted the diſpoſition - 


fon and reſpect. 


185: 
L 
gretted his want of the Pila and Parma, 
with which he would have made a rat - 4 


- fling noiſe, to aſtonith his foe, in ſpring - 


ing forward, and finging the hymn to 
battle, in the manner of the ancients. | 

In the mean time, obſerving the he- 
fitation of his antagoniſt, who, far from 
advancing, ſeemed to recoil, and even 
ſtruggle with luis ſecond, he gueſſed we 
ſituauon of the painter's thoughts; and 
collecting all the manhood that he poſ- 


fiting by his enemy's conſternation- 
Striking his ſword and piſtol together, 

he advanced in a ſort of trot, raiſing a 
loud howl, in which he repeated,” in 
lieu of the Spartan ſong; part of the 


ſtrophe from one of Pindar's Pythia, 


beginning with EX theon gor malanai 
paſai Broteais aretais, &c. This imi- 
tation of the Greeks had all the deſired 
effect upon the painter, who ſeeing the 
phyſician running towards him like a 
fury, with a piſtol in his right-hand, 
which was extended, and hearing the 
dreadful yell he uttered, and the out- 
landiſh words he pronounced, was ſeized 
with an univerſal palſy of his limbs. 
He would have dropped down upon the 
ground, had nor N s ſypported and 
encouraged him to ſtand upon his de- 
fence. The doctor, contrary to bis 
expectation, finding that he had not 
flinched from the ſpot, though he had 
now performed one half of his career; 
ut in practice his laſt effort, by firing 
2 piſtol; the noiſe of which no ſooner 
reached the ears of the affrighted paintery ' 
than he recommended his ſuv] to God, 
and roared for mercy with great voci- 
feration. Nn 
The republican, overjoyed at this 
exclamation, commanded him to yield,” 


and ſurrender his arms, on pain of im- 
mediate death; u which he threw 
away his piſtols and ſword, in ſpite of 
all the admonitions and even threats of 
his ſecond, who left him to bis fate, and 


went up to his maſter, ſtopping his nofe 
rrenek. 


with ſigns of loathing and a 

The victor — Ber Ao Spolia 
Op imd, granted him his life on condi- 
tion, that he would on his knees ſuppllia 
cate his pardon, acknowledge himft 


inferior to his c in every virtue 
and qualification, and ie for the 
uture to merit his fayour hy ſubmifs 


bis forchead j nay, there was 4 man- were readily * by the uner- 


tynaw 


Theſe infolent terms 
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therefore I readily undertook the taſk 
© of attending him to the field, in full 
© aſſurance, that he will there humble 
* himſelf before you, even to proſtra- 
© tion. In this ſecurity, you may go 
* and prepare your arms, and heſpeak 
* the aſſiſtance of Pipes, who will ſquire 
* you in the field, while I keep myſelf 
up, that our correſpondence may not 
be ſuſpected by the phyſician.* Pal- 
let's ſpirits, that were ſunk to dejection, 
roſe at this encouragement to all the in- 
ſolence of triumph; he again declaring 
his contempt of danger, and his piſtols 
being loaded and accommodated with 
new flints by his truſty armour-bearer, 
waited, without flinching, for the hour 
of battle, 

On the firſt approach of twilight, 
ſomebody knocked at his door, and 
Pipes having opened it at his deſire, he 
heard the voice of his antagoniſt pro- 
nounce, Tell Mr. Pallet, that I am 
going to the place of appointment.” 
The painter was not a little ſurprized at 
this anticipation, which ſo Fi agreed 
with the information he had received 
from Pickle; and his concern begin- 
ning to recur, he fortified himſelf with 
a large bumper of brandy, which, how- 
ever, did not overcome the anxiety of 
his thoughts. Nevertheleſs, he ſet out 
on the expedition with his ſecond, be- 
twixt whom and himſelf the following 
dialogue paſſed, in their way to the 
ramparts. * Mr. Pipes, ſaid the paint- 
er, with diſordered accent, * methinks 
the doctor was in a peſtilent hurry 
« with that meſſage of his.'—* Ey, ey, 
anſwered Tom, I do ſuppoſe he longs 
to be foul of you.'—* What!” replied 
the other, © d'ye think he thirſts after 
my blood? —“ To be ſure a does,” 
ſaid Pipes, thruſting a large quid of to- 
bacco in his cheek, with great delibera- 
tion. If that be the cale,* cried Pal- 
let, beginning to ſhake, he is no better 
than a cannibal, and no Chriſtian 


. * ought to fight on an equal footing.” 


Tom obſerving his emotion, eyed him 
with a frown of indignation, ſaying, 
* You an't afraid, are you?“ God 
« forbid!” replied the challenger, ſtam- 
mering with fear. What ſhould I 
* be afraid of? The worſt he can do is 
to take my life, and then he'll be an- 
« {werable both to God and man for the 
murder: don't you think he will ?'— 
I think no ſuch matter, anſwered the 
iccond; if fo be as how he puts a brace 


© of bullets through your bows, and 
© kills you fairly, it is no more mur- 
© der than if I was to bring down a 
© noddy from the main top-ſail yard.” 
By this time Pallet's teeth chattered with 
ſuch violence, that he could ſcarce pro- 
nou=ce this reply; Mr. Thomas, you 
© ſeem to make very light of a man's 
life; but IT truſt in the Almighty, I 
ſhall not be ſo eaſily brought down. 
Sure many a man has fought a duel, 
without loſing his life! Do you ima- 
gine that I run ſuch hazard of falling 
by the hand of my adverſary ?'— 
You may, or may not,” ſaid the un- 
concerned Pipes, juſt as it happens. 
What then? Death is a debt that every 
© man owes, according to the ſong; and 
© if you ſet foot to foot, I think one of 
© you muſt go to pot. Foot to foot!* 
exclaimed the terrified painter, © that's 
« downright butchery; and I'll be 
© damn'd before I fight any man on 
© earth in ſuch a barbarous way. What! 
© dye take me to be a ſavage beaſt? 
This declaration he made while they 
aſcended the ramparts. His attendant 
perceiving the phyſician and his ſecond 
at the diſtance of an hundred paces be- 
fore them, gave him notice of their ap- 
pearance, and adviſed him to make 
ready, and behave like a man. Pallet 
in vain endeayoured to conceal his pan- 
nick, which diſcovered itſelf in an uni- 
verſal trepidation of body, and the la- 
mentable tone in which he anſwered this 
exhortation of Pipes, ſaying, © I do 
© behave like a man; but you would 
© have me act the part of a brute. Are 
© they coming this way?* When Tom 
told him that they had faced about, and 
admoniſhed him to advance, the nerves 
of his arm refuſed their office, he could 
not hold out his piſtol, and inſtead of 
oing forward, retreated with an inſen- 
bil of motion; till Pipes, placing 
himſelf in the rear, ſet his own back to 
that of his principal, aud ſwore he ſhould 
not budge an inch farther in that di- 
rection. b 
While the valet thus tutored the pain - 
ter, his maſter enjoyed the terrors of the 
phyſician, which were more ridiculous 
than thoſe of Pallet, becauſe he was 
intent upon diſguiſing them, His de- 
claration to Pickle in the morning, 
would not ſuffer him to ſtart any ob- 
jections when he received the challenge; 
and finding that the young gentleman 


made no offer of mediating the ay 
| u 
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feſt diforder in his ſpeech; when he re- 
gretted his want of the Pila and Parma, 
with which he would have made a rat- 
tling noiſe, to aſtoniſh his foe, in ſpring · 


but rather congratulated him on the 
occaſion, when he communicated the 

inter's billet, all his efforts conſiſted 
in oblique hints and general reflections 
upon the abſurdity of duelling, which 
was firſt introduced among civilized 
nations by the barbarous Huns and 
Longobards. He likewiſe pretended to 
ridicule the uſe of fire-arms, which con- 
founded all the diſtinctions of ſkill and 
addreſs, and deprived a combatant of 
the opportunity of ſignalizing his per» 
ſonal proweſs. 

Pickle aſſented to the juſtneſs of his 
obſervations; but at the ſame time re- 
preſented the neceſſity of complying with 
the cuſtoms of the world, (ridiculous as 
they were) on which a man's honour 
and reputation depend. So that, ſeeing 
no hopes of profiting by that artifice, the 
republican's agitation became more and 
more remarkable; and he propoſed in 
plain terms, that they ſhould contend in 
armour, like the combatants of ancient 
days; for it was but reaſonable, that 
they ſhould practiſe the manner of fight- 
ing, ſince they adopted the diſpoſition 
of thoſe iron times. 

Nothing could have afforded more 
diverſion fo our hero, than the fight of 
two ſuch duelliſts caſed in iron; and he 
wiſhed that he had promoted the quarrel 
in Bruſſels, where he could have hired 
the armour of Charles the Fifth, and 
the valiant Duke of Parma, for their 
accommodation: but as there was no 
poſſibility of furniſhing them cap-a-pee 
at Antwerp, he perſuaded him to con- 
form to the modern uſe of the ſword, 
and meet the painter on his own terms 
and ſuſpecting that his fear would ſup- 
ply him with other excuſes for declining 
the combat, he comforted him with ſome 
diſtant inſinvations, to the prejudice of 
his adverſary's courage, which would 
in all probability evaporate before any 
miſchief could happen. 

Notwithſtanding this encouragement, 
he could not ſuppreſs the reluctance with 
which he went to the field, and caſt 
many a wiſtful look over his left ſhoul- 
der, to ſee whether or not his adverſary 
was at his heels. When by the advice 
of his ſecond, he took poſſeſſion of the 
ground, and turned about with his face 
to the enemy, it was not ſo dark, but 
that Peregrine could perceive the un- 
uſual palenels of his countenance, and 
the ſweat ſtanding in large drops upon 


bis forchead; nay, there was a- mani- 


fon and reſpect. Theſt info 


ing forward, and finging the hymn to 
battle, in the manner of the ancients. 
In the mean time, obſerving the he- 
ſitation of his antagoniſt, who, far from 
advancing, ſeemed to recoil, and even 


ſtruggle with his ſecond, he gueſſed the -. 


ſituation of the painter's thoughts; and 


collecting all the manhood that he poſ- 


ſeſſed, ſeized the opportunity of pro- 


fiting by his enemy's conſternation. / 


Striking his ſword and piſtol together, 


he advanced in a ſort of trot, raiſing a a 
loud howl, in which he repeated, in 


lieu of the Spartan ſong, part of the 
ſtrophe from one of Pindar's Pythia, 


beginning with Ek theon gor malanai 


paſjai Brnteais aretais, &c. This imi- 


tation of the Greeks had all the deſired 
effect upon the painter, who ſeeing the 


phyſician running towards him like a 
fury, with a piſtol in his right-hand, 
which was extended, and hearing the 


dreadful yell he uttered, and the out- 


landiſh words he pronounced, was ſeized 
with an univerſal palſy of his limbs. 
He would have dropped down upon the 
ground, had vot P. s ſypported and 
encouraged him to Hand upon his da- 
fence. The doctor, contrary to his 


expectation, 1 that he had not 


flinched from the ſpot, though he had 
now performed one-half of his career, 
pu in practice his laſt effort, by firing 


is piſtol z the noiſe of which no ſooner : 
reached the ears of the affrighted paintery ' 


than he recommended his {uv} to God, 
and roared for mercy with great voci- 
tcration. 


The republican, overjoyed at this 


exclamation, commanded him to yield,” 


and ſurrender his arms, on pain of im- 
mediate death; upon which he threw 
away his piſtols and ſword, in ſpite of 
all the admonitions and even threats of 
his ſecond, who left him to his fate, and 
went up to his maſter, ſtopping his noſe 
with ſigns of loathing and abhorrence. 
The victor having won the Spolia 
Opimg, granted him his life on condi- 
tion, that he would on his knees ſuppl 
cate bis pardon, acknowledge himſel 
inferior to his conqueror in every virtue 


and qualification, and premiſe for the 


uture to merit his favour ay ſubmifo 
ent terms 

were readily embraced by the unfor - 
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tunate challenget; who fairly owned, 
that he was not at all calculated for the 
purpoſes of war, and that hencefotth he 
would contend with no weapon but his 


pencil. He begye4 with great humili- 
ty, that Mr. Pickle would not think 
the worſe of his morals for this defect of 
courage, which was a natural infirmity 
inherited from his father, and ſuſpend 
his opinion of his talents, until he 
ſhould have an opportunity of contem- 
plating the charms of his Cleopatra, 
which would be finiſhed in leſs than 
three months. 

Our hero obſerved, with an affected 
air of diſpleaſure, that no man could be 
juſtly condemned for being ſubject to 
the impreſſions of fear; and therefore 
his cowardice might eaſily be forgiven ; 
but there was ſomething ſo preſump- 
tuous, diſhoneſt, and diſingenuous, in 
artogaung a quality to which he knew 
he had not the ſmalleſt pretenſion, that 
be could not forget his miſbehaviour all 
at once, though he would condeſcend to 
communicate with him as formerly, in 
hopes of ſreing a reformation in his con- 
duct. Pallet proteſted, that there was 
no diſſimulation in the caſe; for he was 
ignorant of his own weakneſs, until his 
reſolution was put to the trial : he faith- 
fully promiſed to demean himſelf, during 
the remaining part of the tour, with that 
Conſcious efty and penitence which 
became a perſon in his condition; and, 
for the preſent, implored the aſſiſtance 
of Mr. Pipes, in diſembarraſſing him 
from the diſagreeable conſequence of 
hig fear. | 


CHAP. XXX. 

b | 
THE DOCTOR EXULTS IN HIS VIC- 
TORY. THEY SET . OUT FOR 
"ROTTERDAM, WHERE THEY ARE 
"BNTERTAINED BY TWO DUTCH 
 GENTLEMENIN A YACHT, WHICH 
Is OVERTURNED IN THE MAEZE, 
TO THE MANIFEST HAZARD OF 
THE PAINTER'S LIFE. THEY 
BPEND THE EVENING WITH 
-THEIR _ ENTERTAINERS, AND 
EXT DAT VISIT A CABENET OP 


"CURIOSITIES, | 
1 2 was accordingly ordered to 

miniſter to his occaſions; and the 
conqueror, elated with his ſucceſs, which 


| he in a great meaſure attributed to his. 
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manner of attack, and the byran which 
he howled, told Peregrine, that he was 
naw convinced of the truth of what Pin- 
dar ſung in theſe words, Ofa de me pe- 
phileke Zeus, atuzontai Baan Pieridox . 
aipnta; for he had no ſooner b to 
repeat the mellifluent ſtrains of that di- 
vine poet, than the wretch his anta- 
goniſt was confounded, and his nerves 
unſtrung. 8 14 

On their return to the inn, he expa- 
tiated on the prudence and tranquillity 
of his own behaviour, and aſcribed the 
conſternation of Pallet to the remem- 
brance of ſome crime that lay heavy 
upon his conſcience: for, in his opi- 
nion, a man of virtue and common 
ſenſe could not poſſibly be afraid of 
death, which is not only the peaceful 
harbour that receives him ſhattered on 
the tempeſtuous ſea of life, but alſo the 
eternal ſeal of his fame and glory, which 
it is no longer in his power to forfeit 
and forego. He lamented his fate, in 
being doomed to live in ſuch degenerate 
days, when war is become a mercen 
trade; and ardently wiſhed, that the 
day would come, when he ſhould have 
fuch an opportunity of ſignalizing his 
courage in the cauſe of _—_—_— as that 
of Marathon, where an handful of Athe- 
nians, fighting for their freedom, de- 
feated the whole ſtrength of the Perſian 
empire. Would to Heaven !' faid he, 
* my muſe were bleſſed with an occa- 
ſion to emulate that glorious teſtimony 
© on the trophy in Cyprus, erected by 
* Cimon, for two great victories gained 
on the ſame day over the Perſians by 
© ſea and land; in which it is very re- 
© markable, that the greatneſs yr the 
© occaſion has raiſed the manner of ex- 
« preſſion above the uſual ſimplicity and 
* modeity of all other ancient inſcrip- 
tions.“ He then ated it with all 
the pomp of declamation, and fignified 
his hope, that the French would one day 
invade us with ſuch an army as that 
which Xerxes led into Greece, that 
it might be in his power to devote him- 
ſelf, like Leonidas, to the freedom of 
his county. 

This memorable combat being thus 
determined, and every thing that was 
remarkable in A ſurveyed, they 
fent | their baggage down the Scheld to 
Rotterdam, and ſet out for the ſame place 
in a poſt- waggon, which that ſame even · 
ing brought them in ſafety to the banks 
of the Macze« They put up at an ag": 4 | 


An houſe of entertainment, remarkable 
for the modeſty and moderation of the 
landlord; and next morning the doctor 
ent in perſon, to deliver letters of re- 
commendation to two Dutch gentlemen, 
from one of his acquaintance at Paris. 
Neither of them happened to be at home 
when he called; ſo that he left a meſ- 
fage at their lodgings, with his addreſs; 
and in the afternoon they waited | 
the company, and after many hoſpitabie 
profeſſions, ane of the two invited them 
to ſpend the evening at his houſe. - 
7 Meanwhile they had provided a plea- 
fure-yacht, in whichi they propoſed to treat 
with an excurſion vpon the Maeze. 
This being almoſt the only diverſion 
that place affords, our young gentleman 
reliſhed the propoſal ; and yotwithftand- 
ing the remonſtrances of Mr. Jolter, 
Who declined the voyage on account of 
the roughneſs of the weather, they went 
on board without hefitation, and found 
a collatzon prepared in the cabbin. While 
they tacked to and fro in the river, yn- 
der the impulſe of a mackarel breeze, the 
hyſician expreſſed his ſatisfaction, and 
llet was raviſhed with the entertain 
ment. But the wind increaſing, to the 
vn ſpenkable joy of the Dutchmen, who 
had now an opportunity of ſhewing their 
dexterity in the man igement of the yef- 
ſel; che found it inconvenient to 
_ upon deck, and impoſſible ta ft 
low, on account of the clouds of to- 
bacco ſmoke which rolled from the pipes 
of their entertainers, in fuch volumes 
as annoyed them even to the hazard of 
ſuffocation. This fumigation, toge- 
ther with the extraordinary motjon of the 
Hip, to afſtet the head and ſto- 
mach of the painter, who begged ear- 
neſtly to be ſet on ſhore: but the Dutch 
Fen emen, who hat no idea of his fuf- 
rings, ipfiſted, with ſurprizing obſti- 
pos of regard, upon his ſtaying until 
ſhould ite an inſtance of the tkilt of 
their mayiners ; and bringing him on 
deck, commanded the men to e the 
veſſel's er gun · wale under water. This 
nicety of navigation they inſtantly. per 
"med, to admiration of Pickle, 
the diſtom 
rar of Pallet, who bleſſed himſelf from 
the courteſy of a Dutchman, and prayed 
to Heaven for his deliverance. 
' While the HoHanders enjoyed the re- 
putation of this feat, and the diſtreſs of 
ie painter at the fame time, the yacht 
yas overtaken by a ſudden ſquall, that 
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overſet her in a moment, and flung every 
man overboard into the Maeze, before 
they could have the leaſt warning ct 
their fate, much lefs, time to provide 
againſt the accident. Peregrine, who 
was an expert ſwimmer, reached- the 
ſhore in fafety; the phyſician, in. the 
agonies of deſpair, laid falt hold on the 
trunk -breeches of one of the men, wha 
dragged him to the other fide; the enter- 
tainers landed at the berab*keys, fnoky- 
ing their pipes all the way with great 
deliberation ; and the poor painter must 
have gone to the botom had not he 
been encountered by the cable of a ſhip, 
that lay at anchor near the ſcene of they 
dififter. Though his ſenſes had for- 
ſaken him, his hands faſtened by in- 
fin& on this providential occurrence, 
which he held with fuck a convullage 
graſp, that when a boat was ſent out 
to bring him on ſhore, it was with the 
utmoſt difficulty that his fingers were 
diſengaged. He was carried into a houſe, 
tepiived of the uſe of er and bereit 
of all ſenſation; and h eing ſuſpended 
by the heels, 4 vaſt quantity of water 
ran out of his mouth. This evacuation 
being made, he began to utter dreadful 
groans, which vally inczeafed to a 
continued roar z and afier he had regain- 
ed the uſe of his ſenſvs; he underwent a 
delirium that laſted ſeverg] hours:: A 
for the treaters, they never dreamed -of 
expreſſing the leaſt concern to Pickle or 
the — for What had happened, 
becauſe it was an accident ſo common 
as to paſs without notice. N 
ame foe the care of the veſſel to the 
ſeamen, the cempany retired to their 
reſpective lodgings; in order to ſhifttheis 
cloaths; and in the evening our traveb- 
lers were conducted to the houſe of their 
new friend; who, with a view of mak - 
ing his invitation the more agreeable, 
had afſembled to the number of twenty 
or thirty Engliſhmen, of all ranks and 
degrees, from the merchant to the peri- 
wig-maker's apprentice. | : 
In the midf of this congregation ſtood 
a chafing - diſn with live coals, for the 


convenience of lighting their pipes, and 
re of the doctor, and ter- 


every individual was accommodated with 
a ſpitting- box. There was not a mouth 
in the apartment unfurniſhed with a tube, 
ſo that they reſembled a convocation ot 
chimeras breathing fire and ſmuak ; and 
our gentlemen were fain to imitate their 
example in their own defence. It is not 
to be ſuppoſed that the converſation was 
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either very ſprightly or polite z the whole 
entertainment was of the Dutch caft, 
frowzy and phlegmatick : and our ad- 
venturer, as he returned to his lodging, 
tortured with the head - ach, and diſguſt. 
ed with every circumſtance of his treat- 
ment, curſed the hour in which the doc- 
had ſaddled them with ſuch troubleſome 
companions. | 

Next morning by eight o'clock theſe 
polite Hollanders.refurned the viſit, and 
after breakfaſt, attended their Engliſh 
friends to the houſe of a perſon that poſ- 
£Eſled a very curious cabinet of cutioſi- 


ties, to which they had ſecured our com 


pany's admiſſion. Ehe owner of this 
collection was a cheeſemonger, who 
raceived them in a wollen niglit · cap, 
with ſtraps buttoned under his chin. 
As he underſtopd no language but his 
own, he told them, by the canal of one 
of their conductors, that he did not make 
a practice of ſhewing his curioſities; but 
underſtanding that they were Engliſh- 
men; and recommended to his friends, he 


was content to ſubmit.them to their pe- 


ruſal. So ſaying, he led them them up 
a dark ftair-caſe, into a ſmall room, de- 
corated with a few . paltry figures in 
laiſter of Paris, two or three miſerable 
andſcapes, the ſkins of an etter, ſeal, 
and ſome fiſhes ſtuffed ; and in one cor- 
ner ſtood a glaſs+caſe, furniſhed with 
newts, frogs, lizards, and ſerpents, pre- 
ſerved in ſpirits; a human foetus, a calf 
with two heads, and about two dozen 
of butterflies pinned upon paper. 
The virtuoſo having exhibited theſe 
articulars eyed the ſtrangers with a look 
Eelleieing admiration and applauſe; and 
as he could not perceive any ſymptom 
of either in .their geſtures or counte- 


nances, withdrew a curtain, and diſplay- 
ed a wainſcot cheſt of drawers, in which 


he gave them to underitand was ſome- 
thing that would agreeably amuſe the 
imagination. Wir travellers, regaled 
with this notice, imagined that they 
would be entertained with the fight of 
ſome curious medals, or other produc- 
tions of antiquity ; but how were they 
diſappointed, when they ſaw nothing 
but a variety of ſheils, diſpoſed in whim+ 
fical figures, in each drawer. After he 
had detained them full two hours with 
a tedious commentary upon the ſhape, 
ſize, and cobour of each department, he, 


- with a ſupercilious ſimper, deſired that 


the Engliſh gentlemen would franklyand 
eandidly declare whether his cabiug, or 


2 


that of Mynheer Sloane, at London; was 
the moſt valuable. When this requeſt 
was ſignified in Engliſh to the company, 
the painter inſtantly exclaimed, * By the 
* Lard! they. are not to be named of a 
day. And as for that matter, I would 
© not give one corner of Saltero's coffee. 
© houſe, at Chelſea, for all the traſh he 
* hath ſhewn.* Peregrine, unwilling to 
mortify any perſen who had gage hig 
endeavour to pleaſe him, obſerved, that 
what he had ſeen was very curious and 
entertaining; but that no private collec, 
tion in Europe was equal to that of Sir 
Hans Sloane, which, excluſive of pre. 
ſents, had coſt an hundred thouland 
pounds. The two conductors were con- 
founded at this aſſeveration, which be · 
ing communicated to the cheeſemonger, 
he ſhook his bead with a ſignificant gri 

and, though he did not chuſe to ex rely 
his incredulity in words, gave our — 
to underſtand, that he did not much de- 
pend upon his veracity. e 
From the houſe of this Dutch natu- 
raliſt, they were dragged all round the 
city, by the painful civility of their at- 
tendants, who did not quit them till the 
evening was well advanced, and then not 
till after they had promiſed to be with 
them before ten o'clock next day, in or- 
der to conduct them to a country houſe, 
ſituated in a pleaſant village on the other 
ſide of the river. | 
Pickle was already ſo much fatigued 
with their hoſpitality, that, for the firſt 
time of his life, he tuffered a dejection 
of ſpirits; and reſolved, at any rate, to 
avoid the threatened perſecution of to- 
morrow. With this view he ordered 
his ſervants. to pack up ſome cloaths and 
linen in à portmanteau; and in the 
morning embarked with his governor, 
in the treck ſæuyt, for the Hague, whi- 
ther he pretended to be called by ſome 
urgent occaſion, leaving his fellow tra- 
vellers to make his apology to their 
friends; and aſſuring them, that he 
would not proceed for Amſterdam with- 
out their ſociety. He arrived at the 
Hague in the forenoon, and dined at an 
ordinary frequented by officers and peo- 
ple of faſhionz where being informed, 
that the princeſs would ſee company in 
the evening, he drefſed himſelf in a rich 
ſuit of the Pariſian, cut, and went to 
court without any introduction. A per- 
ſon of his appearance could nat fail to 
attract the notice of fuch a ſmall cir- 
cle, The prince himſelf, underſtand - 
a . ing 


F ny rn we..ua onus... 
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zug he was an Engli and a ftran- 
ger, went up to him without ceremony, 
having welcomed him to the place, 
verſed with him for ſome minutes on 
the common topicks of diſcourſe, 


CHAP. XXXI, 


THEY PROCEED TO THE HAGUE; 
FROM WHENCE THEY DEPART 
FOR AMSTERDAM, WAREZ THEY 
'SRE A DUTCH TRAGENY. VISIT 

THE MUSICK-HOUSE, IN, WHICH 

PEREGRINE QUARRELS WITH 

THE CAPTAIN OF A MAN OF WAR, 

THEY PASS THROUGH HAARLEM, 

IN THEIR WAY TO LEYDEN, ,RE- 

TURN TO ROTTERDAM, WHERE 

THE COMPANY SEPARATES, AND 

OUR HERO, WITH HIS ArTEN- 

Darts, ARRIVES IN SAFETY AT 

. HARWICH. 


EING joined by their fellow-tra- 
yellers, in the DAG, they made 

A tour to all the remarkable places in 
this, celebrated village; ſaw the foun- 
dery, the Stadthouſe, the Spinhuys, 
Vauxhall, and Count Bentinck's gar- 
dens, and in the evening went to the 
French comedy, which was directed by 
a noted harlequin, who had found 
means to flatter the Dutch taſte ſo ef- 
fectually, that they extolled him as the 
greateſt actor that ever appeared in the 
province of Holland. This famous 
company did not repreſent regular thea - 
trical pieces, but only a ſort of im- 
promptus, in which this noted player 
always performed the greateſt part of 
the entertainment. Among other ſallies 
of wit that eſcaped him, there was one 
circumſtance ſo. remarkably adapted to 
the diſpoſition and genius of his audi- 
ence, that it were pity to paſs it over in 
filence, A windaull being exhibited on 
the ſcene, harlequin, after having ſur- 
veyed it with curioſity and admiration, 
aſks of one of the millers the uſe of that 
machine; and being told, that it was 
a windmill, obſerves with ſome concern, 
that as there was not the leaſt breath of 
wind, he could not have the pleaſure of 
* turn round. Urged by this 
conſideration, he puts himſelf into the 
attitude of à perſon wrapped in profound 
meditation; and having continued a few 
2 in this poſture, runs to the mil - 
with great eagerneſs and joy, and 


” 
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telling him that he had found an expe · 
dient to make his mill work, very fair- 
ly unbuttons his breeches ; then preſent- 
ing his poſteriors to the ſajls of the ma- 
chine, certain exploſions are immediate- 
ly heard, and the arms of the mill begi 

to turn round, to the infinite "Ry oa 
tion of the ſpectators, who approve the 
joke with loud peals of 4 * 

Our travel/cps ſtaid a few days at the 
Hague, during which the young gentla- 
man wajted on the Britiſh ambaſſador, 
to whom he was recommended by his 
excellency at Paris, and.lalt about thirty 
guaeas at billiards to a' French adven- 
turer, who decoyed him into the ſnare 
by keeping up his game. Then they 
departed in a poſt-waggon for Amtter- 


dam, being provided with letters of in- 


troduction to an Engliſh merchant re- 


ſiding in that city, under whoſe auſpices 


they viſited every thing worth ſeeing, and 
among other excurhons. went to ſee a 
Dutch tragedy acted; an entertainment 
which, o all others, had the ſtrangeſt 
effect upon the organs of our hero; the 
dreſs of their chief perſonages was ſo 
antick, their manner fo aukwardly ab- 
ſurd, and their language ſo rdiculonly 
unfit for conveying ſentiments of 
love and honour, that Peregripe's nerves 
were diuretically affected with the com · 
plicated abſurdity, and be was compelled 
to withdraw twenty times before the ca- 
taſtrophe of the piece. Id 
The ſubje& of this performance was 
the famous ſtory of S$cipio's continenge 
and virtue, in reſtoring the fair captive 
to her lover. The young Roman hers 
was repreſented by a broad-faced Bata- 
vian, in a burgo-maſter's. gown, and a 
fur-cap, ſitting ſmoaking his pipe at a 
table turni with a cann of beer, «. 
drinking glaſs, and a plate of tobacco : 
the lady was ſuch a; perſon as Scipio 
might very well be ſuppoſed to give 
away, without any great effort of gene- 
rolity ; and indeed the Celtiherian prince 

ſeemed to be of that opinion; for, u 
receiving her from the hand of the * 
he diſcovered none of thoſe tranſports 
of gratitude and joy which Livy do- 
ſcribes in recounting this event, The 
Dutch Scipio, however, was complai- 
ſant 4. in his way; for he deſirod 
her to {it at his rake: hood, by the ap- 
2 of Ya from, and with his own, 
ngers filling a clean pipe, preſented it 
to Mynheer Allucio the — The reſt 
of the cxconomy of the piece was nth 
e 


£ 
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fame taſte ; which was fo agreeable to fenee of his governor, who was tos ten- 


the aydience, that they ſeemed to have der of his own reputation to attend them 
Shaken, off their nature phlegm, in or- in this expedition, made upto a ſpright- 
der to applaud rhe performance. I French girl that fat in ſeeming expec- 
From the play our company adjourned tation ef aeuRomer, and prevailing u 
to the houſe of their friend, where they her to be his partner, led her into the 
ent the evening; and the converſation circle, and, in his turn, took the oppor- 
$urning upon poetry, à Dutchman who tunity of- dancing a minuet, to the ad- 
was preſent, and underſtood the Enghſh miration of all preſent. He intended to 
Kangvage, having liftened very attentive- have exhibited another ſpecimen of his 
1 10 the diſcourſe, lifted up with both ability in this art, when a captain of a 
hands the greateſt part of a Cheſhire- Dutch man of war chaneing to comè in, 
<heeſe that lay upon the table, ſaving, and ſeeing a ſtranger engaged with the 
I do know vat is boetrie. Mine brotre lady whom, it ſeems, he had befpoke 
£ be a great boet, and ave yrought a for his bed-fellow, he advanced, with- 
s book as dick as all dat.” Pickle, di- out any ceremony, and ſizing her by 
verted with this method of eſtimating an the arm, pulled her to the other fide of 
wathor according to the quantity of his the room. Our adventyrer, who was 
works, enquired about the ſubjects of not a man to put up with fuch a brutal 
This bard's writings; but of thefe his affront, followed the raviſher with in- 
brother could give no account, or other dignation in his eyes; and puſhing him 
anformation, but that there was little en one ſide, retook the ſubject of their 
market for the commodity, which hung contelt, and led her back to the place 
heavy upon his hands, and induced him from whence the had been dragged. The 
4 with he had applied himſelf to another Dutchman, enraged at the youth's pre- 
Gade. dh ſumption, obeyed the fiiſt dictates of bis 
* The only remarkable ſeene in Am- choler, and lent his rival a hear'y box 
Kerdam, which our company bad not on the ear; which was immediately re“ 
en, was the Spuyl, or mufick-houfes, paid with intereſt, before our hero could 
which, by the connivance of the magi - recollect himſelf ſufficiently to lay his 
Krates, are maintained for che recreation hand upon his ſword, and beckon the 
of thoſe who might attempt the chaſtity aggreſſor to the door. 
of creditable women, if they were not Notwithſtanding the conſuſion and dif. 
provided with fuch conveniences. To order which this affair produced in the 
one of theſe night houfes.. did our tra- room, and the endeavours of Pickle's 
wetlers repair, under the conduct of the company, who interpoſed, in order topre» 
Engliſh merchant, and were mitoquced vent bloodſhed, the antagoniſts reach» 
into ſuch another place as the ever me- ed the ſtreet; and Peregrine drawing, 
morable coffee-houſe of Moll King; was ſurprized to ſee the captain advance 
with this difference, that the company againſt him with a long knife, which he 
Here were not ſo riotous as the Bucks prefetred to the (word that hung by bis 
of Covent-Garden, but formed them- fide.' The youth, confounded at this 
ſelves into a circle, within which forme prepoſterous behaviour, deſired him, in 
of the number (danced to the muſick of the French tongue, to lay aſide that vul- 
V feurvy organ, and a few other inſtru- gar implement, and approach like a gen- 
ments, that uttered tunes very ſuitable tleman : but the Hollander, who neither 
426 the difpoſition of the hearers, while underſtood the propoſal, nor would have 
the whole apartment was ſhrouded with complied with his demand had he been 
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#louds of finoak impervious to the view. 


When our gentlemen entered, the floor 


was occupied by two females and their 


gallants, who, in the performance of 
their exerciſe, lifted their legs like fo 


many oxen at plough ; and the pipe of 
onc of thoſe hoppers happening to be 
exhauſted, in the midſt of his faraband, 
he very deliberately drew forth his ta- 


bacco- box, filling and lighting it again, 
without any mterruption to the dance. 


Feregrine being unchecked by the pre- 


made acquainted with his meaning, ruſt!- 
ed forward like a deſperada, before bis 
adverfary could put himſelf on bis guard; 
and if the young gentleman had not been 
endued with ſurprizing agility, his no 
would have fallen a facrrfice to the wy 
of the aſfailant. Finding himſelf in ſuc 
imminent jeopardy, he leaped. to one 
ſide, and the Dutchman pafhng him, in 
the force of his career, he with one nim- 
ble kick made ſuch application'to his 
enemy's heels, that he flew like hight» 
ning 


, 
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ming Nr , where 29 
ed by pitching upon one 
ae with L ich ** 1 | 
Peregrine having performed this ex 
loit, did not ſtay for the captain's com- 
on ſhore, but retreated with all diſ- 


patch, by the advice of his conductor; 
and next day embarked, with his com- 
panions, in the fkuyt, for Haarlem, 


where they dined, and in the evening 
arrived at the ancient city of Leyden, 
where they met with ſome Engliſh ſtu- 
dents, who treated them with great hoſ- 
pitality. Not but that the harmony of 
the converſation was that ſame night in- 
terrupted by a diſpute that aroſe between 
one of thoſe E gentleman and the 
phyſician, about the cold and hot me- 


thods of 8 in the gout and 
m 


rheumatiſm; and proceeded to ſuch a 
degree of mutual reviling, that Pickle, 
aſhamed and incenſed at his fellow-tra- 


yeller's want of urbanity, eſpouſed the 


other's cauſe, and openly rebuked him 
for his unmannerly petulance, which 
(ke ſaid) rendered him unfit for the pur- 
poles, and unworthy of the benefit of 
ſociety. This unexpected declaration 
oyerwhelined the doctor with amaze- 
ment and confuſion ; he was inftanta- 
neouſly deprived of his ſpeech, and dur- 
ing the remaining part of the ptr ſat 
in ſilent mortification. In all probabi- 
lity he deliberated with himſelf, whe- 


ther or not he ſhould expoſtulate with 


the young gentleman on the freedom he 


had taken with his character in a com- 


py of ſtrangers; but as he knew he 
ad not a Pallet to deal with, he very 
prudently ſuppreſſed that ſuggeftion, and 
in ſecret chewed the cud of relentment. 
After they had viſited the phyſick gar- 
den, the univerſity, the anatomical hall, 
and every other thing that was recom - 
mended to their view, they returned to 
Rotterdam, and held a conſultation up- 
on the method of tranſporting them- 
ſelves to England. The doctor, whole 
grudge againlt P ine was rather in- 
zmed than allayed by our hero's in- 
diference and neglet, had tampered 
with the hmplicity of the painter, who 
was proud of his advanors towards a 
perfect, reconciliationz and now took 
the opportunity of 
Venturer, by declating that he and his 
friend Mr. Pallet were reſolved to take 
their paſſage in a trading loop, after he 


had heard Peregrine object againſt that 


wos, dilagrezable, and uprrtain me- 


ing with our ad- 


thod of conveyance. Pickle immediate 
ly ſaw his intention; and, without ving 
the leaſt argument to diſſuade them from 
their deſign, or expreſüng the (mailek 
degree ot concern at their ſeparation, 
very coolly wiſhed them a profperous 
voyage, and ordered his baggage to be 
ſear to Helvoetfluys. There he himicif, 
and his retinue, went on board of the 
packet next day, and, by the favour of 
a fair wind, ia eighteen hours arrived at 
Harwich, | jr 


PEREGRINE DELIVERS HIS LETTERS. 
OF RECOMMENDATION AT LO 
DON, AND RETURNS TO TAR: 
GARRISON, TO THE UNSPEAR-- 
ABLE JOY OF THE COMMODORE 
AND HIS WHOLE FAMILY. 


OW that our hero found himſeif 
on Engliſh ground, his heart di- 
lated with the proud recollection of his 
own improvement ſince he left his native 
ſoil. He began to recognize the iuteteſt- 
ing ideas of his tender years; he eu- 
joyed, by anticipation, the pleaſure of . 
ſeeing his friends in the garriſon, after 
an abſence of eighteen months; and the 
image of his charming Emily, which . 
other leſs worth . had de- 
preſſed, tal the full poſl:Gion of 
his breast. He remembered, wich ham, 
that he had neglected the correpundence 
with her brother, which he himfelf had 
ſalicited, and in conſequence of whidh 
he had received a letter tram that young. 
gentieman while he lived at Paris. In 
ipite of theſe conſcientious reflettions, 
he was too ſelf-ſufficient to think he 
ſhould find any difeulty in obtarmng 
forgiveneſs for ſuch fins of omiſſion 3 
and began to imagine, that his palion- 
would be prejudicial to the dignity of 
his fituation, if it could not be gratified- 
upon terms which formerly his img - 
nation durſt not cencerve. | 
Sorry 1 am, that the taſk I have un- 
dertaken, lays me under the neceſhiiy of 
divulging thts degtnetacy 16 the ſenti- 


ments of our imperious youth, who was » 


now. in the heyday of his blood, fluſhed 
with the conſciouinefs of bis own qua- 
likeations, vain of his fortune, and elat- 
ed on the wings of imaginary expecta-- 
tion. Though he was deepiy enanoured 
of Maſs Gauntlet, he was far tram pro- · 
pong 
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s gallantry, which (he did not doubt) 
would triumph over the moſt illuſtrious 
females of the land, and at once regale 
his appetite and ambition. | 

Meanwhile, being willing to make his 
appearance at the garriſon equally ſur - 

1zing and agreeable, he cautioned Mr. 
Per againſt writing to the commodore, 
who had not heard cf them ſince their 
departure from Paris, and hired a poſt- 
chaiſe and horſes for London. The go- 
vernor going out to give orders about 
the carriage, inadvertently left a paper 
book open upon the table ; and his pu- 

il caſting his eyes upon the page, chanc- 
24 to — . a * 5. Ar- 
© rived in ſafety, by the bleſſing of God, 
in this unhappy kingdom of England. 
© And thus concludes the journal of my 
« Jaſt peregrination.* Peregrine's curi- 
oſity being inflamed by this extraordi- 
nary concluſion, he turned to the be- 
ginning, and peruſed ſeveral ſheets of a 
diary, ſuch as is commonly kept by that 
claſs of people known by the denomi- 
nation of travelling governors, for the 
ſatisfaction of themſelves and the pa- 
rents or guardians of their pupils, and 
for the edification and entertaiument of 
their friends. 

That the reader may have a clear idea 
of Mr. Jolter's performance, we ſhall 
tranſcribe the tranſactions of one day, 
as he had recorded them; and that ab- 
ſtract will be a ſufficient ſpecimen of the 
whole plan and execution of the work. 

May 3. At eight o'clock ſet out from 
Boulogne in a poſt-chaiſe: the morn- 
© ing hazy and cold. Fortified my ſto- 
© mach with a cordial, Recommended 
« ditto to Mr. P. as an antidote againſt 
the fog. Mem, He refuſed it. The 
* hither horſe greaſed in the off-paftern 
of the hind-leg. Arrive at Samexs. 
« Mem. This laſt was a poſt and a half, 
© 1, e. three leagues, or nine Englifh 
« miles, The — clears up. A fine 
« champaign country, well ſtored with 


corn. The poſtilion ſays his prayers 


nin paſſing 1 5 wooden crucifix upon 

« the road. em. 'The horſes ſtaled 
© in a ſmall brook that runs in a bot- 
tom betwixt two hills, Arrive at 
* Cormont. A common poſt, A diſ- 
pute with my pupil, who is obſtinate, 
© and ſwayed by an unlucky prejudice. 
« Proceed to Montreuil, where we dine 


© on choice pigeons. A very moderate 


4 charge, No chamber: pot in the room, 
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E her heart as the ultimate aim of 


* owing to the nepligence of the maid: 
6 This is an es ſt. Set out 
again for Nampont. roubled with 
* flatulencies and indigeſtion, Mr. P. 
© is fullen, and ſeems to miſtake an 
© erutation for the breaking of wind 
backwards. From Nampont depart for 
© Bernay, at which place we arrivein the 
evening, and propoſe to ſtay all night, 
N. B. The two laſt are double poſts, 
and our cattle very willing, though 
not ſtrong; Sup on a delicate ragout 
and excellent partridges, in company 
* with Mr. H. and his ſpouſe. Mem. 
* the ſaid H. trod upon my corn by 
© miſtake. Diſcharge the bill, whic 
© is not very reaſonable. Diſpute with 
© Mr. P. about giving money to the 
« ſervant : he inſiſts upon my giving 2 
twenty- four jo] piece; which is tos 
much by two thirds, in all conſcience. 
© N. B. She was a pert baggage, and 
did not deſei ve a hard.” 

Our hero was ſo much difobliged 
with certain circumſtances of this amuſ- 
ing and inſtructing journal, that, by 
way of puniſhing the author, he inter- 
lined theſe words betwixt two para- 
graphs, in a manner that exactly reſem- 
bled the tutor's hand- writing; Mem. 
Had the pleaſure of drinking myſelf 
into a ſweet intoxication, by toaſting 
our lawful king, and his royal family, 
among ſome worthy Engliſh fathers 
of the ſociety of Jeſus. 

Having taken this revenge, he ſet out 
for London, where he waited upon thoſe 
noblemen to whom he had letters of re- 
commendation from Paris ; and was not 
only graciouſly received, but even load- 
ed with careſſes and proffers of ſervice, 
becauſe they underſtood he was a young 
gentleman of fortune, who, far from 
ſtanding in need of their countenance 
or aſſiſtance, would make an uſeful and 
creditable addition to the number of their 
adherents. He had the honour of din- 
ing at their tables, in conſequence of 
preſſing invitations, and of ſpending ſe- 
veral evenings with the ladies, to whom 


he was particularly — on ac- 
J 


count of his perſon, addreſs, and bleed- 
ing freely at play. 
Bein g thus initiated in the beau monde, 


he thought it was high time to pay his 
reſpects to his generous' benefattor the 
commodorez and accordingly departed 


one morning, with his train, for the 


garriſon, at which he arrived in fafety 
the ſame night. When he —_— 
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gate, which was 
yant that did not know him, he found 
his old friend Hatchway (talking in the 
yard, with. a night-cap on his head, 


opened by a new ſer- 


and a pipe in his mouth; and advanc- 
ing to him, took him by the hand be- 
fore he had any intimation of his ap- 
proach. -, The lieutenant, thus ſaluted 
by a ſtranger, ſtared at him in ſilent 
aſtoniſhment, till he recollected his fea- 
tures, which were no ſooner known, 
than daſhing the, pipe upon the pave- 
ment, he exclaimed, * Smite my croſs- 
« trees! th'art welcome to port!* and 
hugged him in his arms with great af- 
fection. He then, by a cordial ſqueeze, 
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J love. thee fo well, that I believe thou 
© arttheſpavn of my own body; though 
© I can give no account of thy being 
© put upon the ſtocks.' Then turning 
his eye upon Pipes, who by this time 
had penetrated into his apartment, and 


addreſſed him with the utual (alutation 
of, What cheer ?*——* Khey! cried he, 


© are you there, you herring- faced ſon 
© of a ſea-calf? What a ſlippery trick 


© you played your old commander ! But 


come, you dog, there's my fiſt; I for- 
give you, for the love you bear to my 
godſon. 
© hoiſt a caſk of ſtrong beer into the 
© yard, knock out the bung, and put 


Go man your tackle, and 
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expreſſed his ſatisfaction at ſeeing his 
old ſhip-mate Tom, who applying his 
whiſtle to his mouth, the whole caſtle 
echoed with his performance. 

The ſervants hearing the well-known 
ſound, poured out in a tumult of joy; 
and underſtanding that their young ma- 
ſter was returned, raiſed ſuch a peal of 
acclamation, as aſtoniſhed the commo- 
dore and his lady, and inſpired Julia 
with ſuch an intereſting preſage, that 
her heart began to throb with violence. 
Running out in the hurry and perturba- 
tion of her hope, ſhe was ſo much over- 
whelmed at fight of her brother, that 
ſhe actually fainted in his arms, But 
from this trance the ſoon awaked; and 
Peregrine having teitified his pleaſure 
and affection, went up ſtairs, and pre- 


a pump in it, for the uſe of all my 
ſervants and neighbours : and,-d'ye 
hear ! let the patereroes be fired, and 
the garriſon illuminated, as rejoicings 
for the {afe arrival of your maſter, 
By the Lord! if I had the uie of theſis 
damn'd ſnambling ſhanks, I would 
dance a hornpipe with the belt of you.” 
The next object of his attention was 
Mr. Jolter, who was honoured with 
particular marks of diſtinction, and the 
repeated promite of enjoying the livin 
in his gitt, as an acknowledgment oX 
the care and diſcretion with wlich he 
had ſuperintended the education and 
morals of our hero. The governor was 
ſo affected by the generoſity of his pa- 
tron, that the tears ran down his checks, 
while he expreſſed his gratitude, and the 
ſented himſelf before his godfather and infinite ſatisfaction he felt, in contem- 
aunt, Mrs. Trunnion roſe and re- plating the accompliſhments of his pu- 
ceived him with a gracious. embrace, pi. 
bleſſing God for his happy r#arrn from Meanwhile, Pipes did not neple the 
a land of impiety and vice, in which orders he had received: the beer was 
ſhe hoped his morals had not been cor- produced, the gates were thrown open 
rupted, nor his principles of religion for the admiſſion of all comers, the whole 
altered or impaired. The old gentle- houte was lighted up, and the patere- 
man being confined to his chair, was 7oes were diſcharged in repeated vollies. 
ruck dumb with pleaſure at his ap- Such phenomena could not fail to at- 
peurance; and having made divers in- tract the notice of the neighbourhood, 
elfedtual efforts to get up, at length diſ- The club at Tunley's were aſtoniſhed 
charged a volley of curſes againit his at the report of the guns, which pro- 
own limbs, and held out his hand to duced various conjectures among the 
his godſon, who kiſſed it with great re- members of that ſagacious ſociety. The 
lect. landlord obſerved, that in all likelihood 
Alter he had finiſhed his apoſtrophe the commodore was viſited by hobgob- * 
to the gout, which was the daily and lins, and ordered the guns to be fired 
Hourly lubject of his execrations, Well, in token of diſtreſs, as he had acta 
my kd,” ſaid he, I care not how ſoon twenty years before, when he was an- 
* I go io bottom, now I behold thee noyed by the ſame grievance. The ex- 
* late in harbour again: and yet, I tell - cileman, with a waggiſh ſneer, expreſſ- 
* a damn'd lye; I would I could keep ed his apprehenſion of Trunnion's death, 
y afloat, until I ſhould fee a luſty boy in conſequence of which, the patereroes 
* of thy begetting. Odds my timbers! might be diſcharged with an equivocal 
t B b witent, 
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intent, either as ſignals of his lady's 
forrow or rejoicing. The attorney fig- 
nified a ſuſpicion of Hatchway's being 
married to Miſs Pickle, and that the 
firings and illuminations were in ho- 
nour of the nuptials : upon which Ga- 
maliel diſcovered ſome faint ſigns of 
emotion, and taking the pipe from his 
mouth, gave it as his opinion, that his 
ſiſter was brought to bed. 

While they were thus bewildered in 
the maze of their own imaginations, a 
company of countrymen, who ſat drink - 
ing in the kitchen, and whoſe legs were 
more ready than their invention, ſallied 
out to know the meaning of theſe exhi- 
bitions. Underſtanding that there was 
a butt of ſtrong beer abroach in the yard, 
to which they were invited by the ſer- 
vants, ſaved themſelves the trouble and 
expence of returning to ſpend the even- 
Ing at the publick-houſe, and lifted 
themſelves under the banner of Tom 
Pipes, who preſided as director of this 
feſtival. 

The news of Peregrine's return be- 
ing communicated 'to the pariſh, the 
Parſon, and three or four neighbouring 
| gre: , who were well-wiſhers to our 
ero, immediately repaired to the gar- 
riſon, in order to pay their compliments 
on this happy event, and were detained 
to ſupper. An elegant entertainment 
was prepared by the direction of Miſs 
Julia, who was an excellent houſewife; 
and the commodore was ſo invigorated 
with joy, that he ſeemed to have renew- 
ed his age. 
Among thoſe who honoured the oc- 
caſion with his preſence was Mr. Clo- 
ver, the young gentleman that made his 
addreſſes to Peregrine's ſiſter. His heart 
was ſo big with his paſſion, that while 
the reſt of the company were ingroſſed 
by their cups, he ſeized an opportunity 
of our hero's being detached from the 
converfation, and in the impatience of 
his love, conjured him to conſent to his 
happineſs ; proteſting, that he would 
comply with any terms of fettlement 
that a man of his eren could embrace, 
in favour of a young lady who was ab- 
ute miſtreſs of his affection. 
Our youth thanked him very politely 


for his favourable ſentiments and ho- - 


nourable intention towards his ſiſter, and 
told him, that at preſent he ſaw no rca- 
ſon to obſtruct his deſire ; that he would 
conſult Julia's own inclinations, and 
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confer with him about the means of gra- 
tifying his wiſh : but in the mean time 
begged to be excuſed from diſcuſſing 
any point of ſuch importance to them 
both. Reminding him of the jovial 
purpoſe on which they were happily 
met, he promoted ſuch a quick circula- 
tion of the bottle, that their mirth 
noiſy and obſtreperous; they broke Forth | 
into repeated peals of laughter, with. 
out any previous mcitement, except that 
of claret. Theſe exploſions were ſuc- 


* ceeded by bacchanalian ſongs, in which 


the old gentleman himſelf attempted to 
bear a ſhare ; the ſedate governor ſnap- 
ped time with his fingers, and the pa- 
riſh prieſt aſſiſted in the chorus with a 
moſt expreſſive nakedneſs of ' counte- 
nance. Before midnight, they were al- 
moſt all pinned to their chairs, as if 
they had been fixed by the power of in- 
chantment; and what rendered the con- 
finement ſtill more unfortunate, every 
ſervant in the houſe was m the ſame 
fituation ; ſo that they were fain to take 
their repoſe as they iat, and nodded at 
each other like a congregation of ana- 
baptiſts. 

Next day, Peregrine communed with 
his ſiſter on the ſubject of her match 
with Mr. Clover, who (ſhe told him) 
had offered to ſettle a jointure of four 
hundred pounds, and take her to wife, 
without any expectation of a dowry. 
She, moreover, gave him to under- 
ſtand, that in his abſence ſhe had re- 
ceived ſeveral meſſages from her mo- 
ther, commanding her to return to her 
father's houſe ; but that ſhe had 1c- 
fuſed to obey theſe orders, by the ad- 
vice and injunction of her aunt and the 
commodore, which were indeed ſecond- 
ed by her own inclination ; becaule ſhe 
had all the reaſon in the world to believe, 
that her mother only wanted an oppor- 
tunity of treating her with ſeverity and 
rancour. The reſentment of that lady 
had been carriedtoſuch indecent lengths, 
that ſeeing her daughter at church one 
day, ſhe rote up, before the parſon en- 
tered, and reviled her with great bit- 
terneſs, in the face of the whole con- 
gregation. 


CHAP. XXXIM. 


SEES HIS SISTER HAPPILY MAX - 
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- ErIVES HIM ACCORDING TO HIS 
DESERTS. 


Hs brather being of opinion, that 
L Mr. Clover's propoſal was not to 
be neglected, eſpecially as Julia's heart 
was engaged in his favour, communi- 
cated the affair to his uncle, who, with 
the approbation of Mrs. Trunnion, de- 
clared himſelf well fatisfhed with the 
young man's addreſſes, and deſired that 
they might be buckled with all expedi- 
tion, without the knowledge or con- 
currence of her parents, to whom (on 
account of their unnatural barbarity) 
ſhe was not bound to pay the leaſt re- 
gard. Though our adventurer enter- 
tained the ſame ſentiments of the mat - 
ter, and the lover dreading fome ob- 
ſtruction, earneſtly d the immedi- 
ate condeſcenhon of his miſtreſs, ſhe 
could not be prevailed upon to take ſuch 
a material ſtep, without having firit ſoli- 
cited the permiſſion of her father, re- 
folved, nevertheleſs, to comply with the 
dictates of her own heart, ſhould his ob- 
jections be frivolous or unjuſt. 

Urged by this determination, her ad- 
mirer waited upon Mr. Gamaliel at the 
publick-houſe, and with the appearance 
of great deference and reſpett, made 
him acquainted with his affection for 
his daughter, communicated the parti- 
culars of his fortune, with the terms of 
ſettlement he was ready to make; and 
in concluſion told him, that he would 
marry her without a portion. This lait 
offer ſeemed to have ſome weight with 
the father, ho received it with civility, 
and promifed in a day or two, to favour 
him with a final anſwer to his demand. 
He, accordingly, that fame evening 


confulted his wite; who being exaſpe- 
rated at the proſpect of her daughter's 


independency, argued with the moſt vi- 
rulent expoltulation againſt the match, 
as an impudent ſcheme ot her on plan- 
ning, with a view of infulting her pa- 
rents, towards whom ' ſhe had already 
been guilty of the moſt vicious diſobe- 
dience. In ſhort, ſhe uſed ſuch remon- 
ſtrances, ay not only ayerted this weak 
huſbahd's inclination from the propoſal 
which he had reliſhed before, but even 
inſtigated him to apply for a warrant to 


- apprehend his daughter, on the ſuppo- 


ution that ſhe was about to beſtow her- 
ſelf in marriage without his privity or 
conſent. | | 


The juſtice of peace to whom this ap- 
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plication was made, though he could 
not refuſe the order, yet, being no 
ſtranger to the malevolence of the mo- 
ther, which, together with Gamaliel's 
ſimplicity, was notorious in the county, 
he ſent an intimation of what had hap- 
pened to the garriſon; upon which a 
couple of centinels were placed on the 
gate, and at the preſſing folicitation of 
the lover, as well as the defire-of the 
commodore, her brother and aunt, Julia 
was wedded without farther delay; the 
ceremony being performed by Mr. Jol- 
ter, becauſe the pariſh · prick prudently 
dechned any occaſion of giving offence, 
and the curate was too much in the in- 
tereſt of their enemies to be employed in 
that office. why 2 

This domeſtick concern being ſettled 


to the ſatis faction of our hero, he eſcort- 


ed her next day to the houſe of her huſ- 
band, who immediately wrote a letter 


to her father, declaring his reaſons for 
having thus ſuperceded his authority; 


and Mrs. Pickle's mortification was un- 
ſpeakable. 

That the new - married couple might 
be guarded againſt all inſult, our young 
gentleman and his friend Hatchway, 
with their adherents, lodged in Mr. 


Clover's houſe for ſome weeks; during 


which they viſited their acquaintance in 
the neighbourhood, according to cuſters. 
When the tranquillity of their family 
was perfectly eſtabliſhed, and the con- 
tract of marriage executed in the pre- 
ſence of the ald commodore and his 
lady, who gave her niece five hundred 
pounds to purchaſe jewels and cloaths, 
Mr. Peregrine could no longer reſtrain 
his impatience to ſee his dear Emily; 
and told his uncle, that next ray 4 
propoled to ride acroſs the country, in 


order to viſit his friend Gauntlet, whom 
he had not heard of a lang time. 


The old gentleman, looking ſtedfaſt- 
ly in his face, Ahl damn your cun- 


- + ning!” ſaid he, I find the anchor 


holds fat: I did ſuppoſe as how you 
„would have ſlipt your cable, and 
changed * birth; but, 1 ſee, when 
a yaung fellow is once brought up by 
a pretty wench, he may man his cap- 
« ftans and vial block, if he woal xz but 


g he'll as ſoon heaye up the Pike of 


« Teneriffe, as bring his anchar aweigh | 
© Odds heartlikins! had I known the 
© young woman was Ned Gauntlet's 
0 — ie I ſhauldn't have thrown 
« out ſignal for leaving off chace.* 
Bbz2 Our 
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Our adventurer was not a little ſar- 
prize to hear the commodore talk in 
this ſtyle; and immediately conjectured, 
that his friend Godfrey had informed 
him of the whole affair. Inſtead of 
liſtening to this approbation of his flame, 
with thoſe tranſpotrts of joy which he 
would have felt, had he retained his 
former ſentiments, he was chagrined at 
Trunnion's declaration, and offended 
at the preſumption of the young ſol- 
dier, in preſuming to diſcloſe the ſe- 
cret with which he had intruſted him. 
Reddening with theie reflections, he 
aſſured the commodore, that he never 
had ſerious thoughts of matrimony: ſo 
that if any perſon had told him he was 
under any engagement of that kind, he 
had abuſed his ear; for he proteſted, 
that he would never contract ſuch at- 
tachment, without his knowledge and 
expreſs permiſſion. 

Trunnion commended. him for his 
prudent reſolution, and obſerved, that 
though no perſon mentioned to him what 
promiſes had paſſed betwixt him and his 
ſweetheart, it was very plain that he had 
made love to her; and therefore, it was 
to be ſuppoſed, that his intentions were 
honourable: for he could not believe he 
was ſuch a rogue in his heart, as to en- 
deavour to debauch the daughter of a 
brave officer, who had ſerved his coun - 
try with credit ang reputation. Not- 
withſtanding this remonſtrance, which 
Pickle imputed to the commodore's ig- 
norance of the world, he tet out tor the 
habitation of Mrs. Gauntlet, with the 
unjuſtifiable ſentiments of a man of plea- 
ſure, who ſacrifices every conſideration 
to the deſire of his ruling appetite; and 
as Wincheſter lay in his way, reſolved 
to viſit ſome of his friends who lived in 
that place. It was in the houſe of one 
of theſe, that he was informed of Emi- 
lia's being; then in town with her mo- 
ther; upon which he excuſed himſelf 
irom' ſtaying to drink tea, and imme- 
diatcly repaired to their lodgings, ac- 
cording to the directions he had re- 
ceived. | 

When he arrived at the door, inftead 
of undergoing that perturbation of 
ſpirits, Which a lover in his intereſting 
ſituation might be tuppoſed to feel, he 
ſuffered no emotion but that of vanity 
and pride, favoured with an opportunity 
of felt-gratihcation, ''and entered his 


« tranquillity and caſe, 


conceited petit-maitre, rather than that 
of the reſpectful admirer, when he viſits 
the object of his paſſion after an ab- 
ſence of ſeventeen months. LD 
The young lady having been very 
much diſobliged at his mortifying 
neglect of her brother's letter, had ſum- 
moned all her own pride and reſolution 
to her aid; and by means of a happy 
diſpoſition, ſo far overcame her chagrin 
at his indifference, that ſhe was able to 
behave in his preſence with apparent 
She was even 
pleaſed to find, that he had by accident 
choſen a time for his viſit, when ſhe was 
ſurrounded by two or three young gen- 
tlemen, who profeſſed themſelves her 
admirers. Our gallant was no ſooner 
announced, than ſhe colle&ed all her 
coquetry, put on the gayeſt air ſhe could 
aſſume, and contrived to giggle juſt as 


he appeared at the room door. The 


compliments of ſalutation being per- 
formed, ſhe welcomed him to England 
in a careleſs manner; aſked the news 
of Paris; and, before he could make 
any reply, deſired one of the other gen- 
tlemen to proceed with the ſequel of that 
comical adventure, in the-relation of 
which he had been interrupted. 
Peregrine ſmiled within himſelf at 
this behaviour, which (without all 
doubt) he believed ſhe had aifecied 
to puniſh him for his unkind ſilence 
while he was abroad; being fully per- 
ſuaded that her heart was abſolutely at 
his devotion, On this ſuppoſition, he 
practiſed his Parihan improvements on 
the art of converſation, and uttered 2 
thouſand prettineſſes in the way of com- 
pliment, with ſuch incredible rotation of 
rongue, that his rivals were ſtruck dumb 


with aſtoniſhment; and Emilia fretted 


out of all temper, at ſeeing herſelf de- 
prived of the prerogative of the ſex. He 
perfitted, however, in this ſurprizing lo- 

uacity, until the reſt of the company 
. proper to withdraw, and then 
contracted his diſcourſe into the focus 
of love, which now put on a very dit- 
ferent appearance from that which it 
had formerly worn. Inſtead of that 
awtul veneration which her preſence uſed 
to inſpire, that chaſtity of ſentiment and 
delicacy of expreſſion, he now [gazed 
upon her with the eyes of a libertine, 
he glowed with the impatience of deſire, 
talked in a ſtrain that barely kept within 


Emilia's apartment with the air of a the bounds of decency, and _—_— n 
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ſnatch ſuch favours as ſhe, in the ten- 
derneſs of mutual acknowledgment, had 
once vouchſafed to beſtow. 

Ar and offended as ſhe was, at 
this palpable alteration in his carriage, 
ſhe Galbined to remind him of his — 
mer deportment, and with diſſembled 
good - humour, rallied him on the pro- 

eſs he had made in gallantry and ad- 
Treſa : but farfrom ſubmitting to the li- 
berties e would have taken, ſhe kept her 
per ſon ſacred from his touch, and would 
not even ſuffer him to raviſh a kiſs of 
her fair hand: ſo that he reaped no other 
advantage from the exerciſe of his ta- 
lents, during this interview, which laſted 
a whole hour, than that of knowing he 
had over-rated his own importance, 
and that Emily's heart was not a garri- 
ſon likely to ſurrender at diſcretion. 

At length his addreſſes were inter- 
rupted by the arrival of the mother, 
who had gone abroad to viſit by herſelf; 
and the converiation becoming more ge- 
neral, he underſtood that Godfrey was 
at London, ſoliciting for a lieutenancy 
that had fallen vacant in the regiment to 
which he belonged; and that Miſs So- 
phy was at home with her father. 

Though our adventurer had not met 
with all the ſucceſs he expected in his 
firit viſit, he did not deſpair of reducing 
the fortreſs, believing that in time there 
would be a mutiny in his favour; and 
accordingly carried on the ſiege for ſe- 
veral days, without profiting by his per- 
ſeverance: till at length, having attended 
the ladies to their own houſe in the coun- 
try, he began to look upon this adven- 
ture as time miſpent, and reſolved to 
diſcontinue his attack, in hopes of meet- 
ing with a more favourable occaſion; 
being, in the mean time, ambitious of 
diſplaying, in an higher ſphere, thoſe 
qualiGeations which his vanity told him 
were at preſent miſapplied. 


* 


CH AP. XXXIV. 


HE ATTENDS HIS UNCLE WITH 
GREAT AFFECTION, DURING A 
FIT OF ILLNESS. SETS OUT 
AGAIN FOR LONDON. MEETS 
WITH HIS FRIEND GODFREY, 
WHO Is PREVAILED UPON TO 
ACCOMPANY HIM TO BATH; ON 
TRE ROAD TO WHICH PLACE 
THEY CHANCE TO DINE WITH 
A .BERSON, WHO ENTERTAINS 


HIM WITH A CURIOUS ACCOUNT 
OF A CERTAIN COMPANY OP Ab- 
VENTURERS. 


THUS determined, he took leave 
of Emilia and her mother, on 
pretence of going to London upon ſomo 
ourgent buſineſs, and returned to the 
garriſon, leaving the good old lady very 
much concerned, — the daughter in- 
cenſed at his behaviour, which was the 
more unexpected, becauſe Godfrey had 
told them that the commodore approved 
of his nephew's paſſion. 
Our adventurer found his uncle ſv ill 
of the gout, which, for the firſt time, 
had taken poſſeſſion of his ſtomach, that 
his life was in imminent danger, and- 
the whole family in diſorder: he there- 
fore took the reins of government in his 
own hands, ſent for all the phykcians: 
in the neighbourhood, and attended him 
in perſon with the moſt affectionate care, 
during the whole fit, which laſted a fort- 
night, and then retired before the ſtrength 
ot his conſtitution. | N 
When the old gentleman recovered 
his health, he was ſo penetrated with 
Peregrine's behaviour, that he actuall 
would have made over to him — 
fortune, and depended upon him for his 
own ſubſiſtence, had not our youth op- 
ou the execution of the deed with all 
is influence and might, and even per- 
ſuaded him to make a will, in which 
his friend Hatchway, and all his other 
adherents, were liberally remembered, 
and his aunt provided for on her own 
terms. This material point being ſet- 
tled, he, with his uncle's permiſſion, 
departed for London, after having ſeen 
the family affairs eſtabliſhed under the 
direction and adminiſtration of Mr. Jol- 
ter and the lieutenant: for, by this time 
Mrs. Trunnion was wholly occupi 
with her ſpiritual concerns. | 


On his firſt arrival at London, he ſent 


a card to the lodgings of Gauntlet, in 
conſequence of a direction from his mo- 
ther; and that young gentleman waited 
on him next morning, though not with 
that alacrity of countenance and warmth 
of friendſhip, which might have been 
expected from the intimacy of their 
former connection. Nor was Pere» 
grine himſelf actuated by the ſame un- 
reſerved affection for the ſoldier, which 


he had formerly entertained. Grodfrey, 


over and above the oftence he had taken 
at Pickle's omiſhon in point of corre- 
ſponding 
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ſponding with him, had been informed, 
by a letter from his mother, of the 
youth's cavalier behaviour to Emilia, 
during his laſt reſidence at Wincheſter ; 
and our young gentlemen (as we have 
already obſerved) was diſguſted at the 
ſuppoſed diſcovery which the ſoldier had 
made, in his abſence, to the commo- 
dore. They perceived their mutual um- 
brage at meeting, and received each other 
with that civility of reſerve, which com- 
monly happens between two perſons, 
when their friendſhip is in the wane, 

Gauntlet at once divined the cauſe of 
the other's diſpleaſure; and in order to 
vindicate his own character, after the 
firſt compliments were paſſed, took the 
opportunity of enquiring after the health 
of the commodore, to tell Peregrine, that 
While he tarried at the garrifon, in his 
xrxturn from Dover, the ſubje& of the 
converſation, one night, happening to 
turn on our hero's paſſion, the old gen- 
tleman had expreſſed his concern about 
that affair; and, among other obſerva- 
tions, ſaid, he ſuppoſed the objyct of 
his love was ſome paltry huſſy, whom 
he had picked up when he was a boy at 
School. Upon which, Mr. Hatchway 
aflured lum, that ſhe was a young wo- 
man of as good a family as any in the 
county; and after having prepollefied him 
in her favour, ventured (out of the zeal 
ot his friend{hip) to tell who ſhe was: 
wherefore the diſcovery was not to be 
imputed to any other cauſe; and he 
hoped Mr. Pickle would acquit him of 
all ſhare in the tranſaction. 

Peregrine was very well plcaſed to be 
thus undeceived; his countenance im- 
. mediately cleared up; the formality of 
his behaviour relaxed into his uſual fa- 
miltarity ; he atked pardon for his un- 
mannerly negle& ot Godfrey's letter, 
which, he proteſted, was not owing to 
any diſregard, or abatement of friend- 
ſhip, but to a hurry of youthful en- 
3 in contequence of which he 

d procraſtinated his anſwer from time 
to time, until he was ready to return in 
perſon. 

Theyoung ſoldier was contented with 
this apology; and as Pickle's intention 
with reſpect to his ſiter was ſtill dubious 
and bong 227 1908 he did not think it was 
incumbent upon him, as yet, to expreſs 
any reſentment on that ſcore; but was 
wile enough to foreſee, that the renewal 
of his intimacy with our young gentle- 


man, might be the means of revivi 
that flame which had been diſſipated by 
a variety of new ideas. With theſe fen- 
timents he laid aſide all referve, and their 
communication immediately reſumed it's 
former channel. Peregrine made him 
acquainted with all the adventures in 
which he had been engaged fance their 
parting : and he, with the ſame confi- 
dence, related the remarkable incidents 
of his own fate; among other things, 
giving him to underſtand, that upon ob- 
taining a commuſſion in the army, the 
father of his dear Sophy, without. once 
enquiring about the occaſion of his pro- 
motion, had not only favoured him with 
his countenance in a much greater de- 
gree than heretofore, but alſo contri- 
buted his intereſt, and even promiſed the 
aſſiſtange of his purſe, in procuring for 
him a lientenancy, which he was then 
ſoliciting with all his power ; whereas, 
if he had not been enabled, by a moſt 
accidental piece of good fortune, to. lift 
himſelf into the ſphere of an officer, he 
had all the reaſon in the world to believe 
that this gentleman, and all the reſt of 
his wealthy relations, would have fuffer- 
ed him to languiſh in obſcurity and diſ- 
trets; and, by turning his misfortune 
into reproach, made it a plea for their 
own want of generoſity and friendſhip. 
Peregrine underftanding the fituation 
of his triend's affairs, would have ac- 
commodated him upon the inſtant with 
a ſum to accelerate the paſſage of his 


commiſſion through the offices; but, 


being too well acquainted with his ſcru- 
pulous diſpoſition to maniteſt his bene- 
volence in that manner, he found means 
to introduce himſelf to one of the gen- 
tlemen of the war-office, who was ſo 
well ſatisfied with the arguments he uſed 
in behalf of his friend, that Godtrey's 
buſineſs was tranſacted in a very few 
days, though he himſelf knew nothing 

of his intereſt being thus rezntorced. 
By this time, the ſeaſon at Bath Was 
begun; and our hero, panting with the 
deſire of diſtinguiſhing bim{clt at that 
reſert of the faſhionable-world, commu- 
nicated his deſign of going hither to his 
friend Godfrey, whom he importuncd 
to accompany him in the excurſion: and 
leave of abſence from his regiment being 
obtained, by the influence of Peregiwe 3 
new quality-friends, the two compi- 
nions departed from London in a phtt- 
chaiſe, attended, as uſual, by the valet 
£7.45 G8 
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dechambre and Pipes, who were become 
al maſt as neceflary to our adventurer as 
any two of his own organs. 
At the. inn, when they alighted for 
1 pereei ved a perion walk - 
ing by himſelf in the vard, with a very 
penſive air; and upon obſerving him 
more narrowly, recognized him to be a 
profeſſed gameſter, whom he had former- 
ly known at Tunbridge. Onthe ſtrength 
of this acquaintance, he accoſted the pe- 
ripatetick, who knew him immediately ; 
and in the fullneſs of his grief and vex- 
ation, told him, that he was nov on 
his return from Bath, where he had been 
ſtripped by a company of tharpers, who 
reſented that he ſhould preſume to trade 
upon his own bottom. 
Peregrme, who was extremely curious 
m his enquiries, imagining that he might 
learn ſome uſeful and entertaining anec- 
dotes from this artiſt, invited him to 
dinner, and was accordingly fully in- 
formed of all the political ſyſtems at the 
Bath. He underſtood, that there was 
at London one great company of ad- 
venturers, who employed agents in all 
the different branches of impoſition 
throughout the whole kingdom of Eng- 
land, allowing theſe miniſters a certain 
proportion of the profits accruing from 
their induſtry and ſkill, and reſerving 
the greateſt ſhare for the benefit of the 
common ftock, which was chargeable 
with the expence of fitting out indivi- 
duals in their various purſuits, as well 
as with the loſs ſuſtaiued in the courle 
of their adventures. Some, whoſe per- 
ſons and qualifications are by the com- 
pany judged adequate to the taſk, ex- 


ert their talents in making love to ladies 


of fortune, being accommodated with 
money and accoutrements tor that pur- 
pole, after having given their bonds, 
payable to one or other of the directors, 


on the day of marriage, for certain ſums, 


proportioned to the dowries they are to 
receive. Others, 'verſed in the doctrine 
of chances, and certain fecret expedi- 
ents, frequent all thoſe places where 
games of hazard are allowed; and ſuch 
as are maſters in the arts of billiards, 
tennis, and bowls, are continually ly- 
ing in wait, in all the ſcenes of theſe 
diverſions, for the ignorant and unwary. 
A fourth claſs attend horſe · races; being 
killed in thoſe myſterious practices, 


by which the knowing ones are taken 


in. Nor is this community unfurniſhed 
with thoſe who lay wanton wives and 


old rich widows under contribution, and 
extort money, by proſtituting themſolves 
to the embraces of their own ſex, and 
then thieatening their admirers with pro- 


ſecution. But their moſt important re- 
turns ate made by that body of their un- 


dertakers who excerciſe their uuderſtand- 


ings in the innumerable ftratagems of 


the card-table, at which no ſharper can 
be too infamous to be received, andeven 
careſſed, by perſons of the higheſt rank 
and diſtinction. Among other articles 
of intelligence, our young gentleman 
learned, that thoſe agents, by whom 
their gueſt was broke and expelled from 
Bath, had conſtituted a bank againft 
all ſporters, and monopolized the advan- 
tage in all forts of play. He then told 
Gauntlet, that if he would pur him{elf 
under his direction, he would return 
with them, and lay ſuch a ſcheme as 
would infallibly ruin the whole ſociety 
at billiards, as he knew that Godfrey 
excelled them allin his knowledge of that 
ame. 
5 The ſoldier —_— _ 
ing in any party of that kind; an 
Seer | Tak 49 parted; but, 


as the converſation between the two 


friends turned upon the information they 


had received, Peregrine — a plan 


for puniſhing thoſe villainous pets of 
ſociety, who Prey upon their fellow- 
creatures; and it was put in execution 
by Gauntlet in this manner. 


C 1 AP. XXXV. 


GODFREY EXFCUTES A SCHEME 
AT BATH, BY WHICH A- WHOLE 
COMPANY OF SHARPERS 120 
RUINED, | | 


N the evening after their arrival at 
Bath, Godfrey, who had kept 
hinſelf up all day for that 2 went 
in boots to the billiard-table; and two 


gentlemen being at play, began to bet 


with ſo little appearance of judgment, 
that one of the adventurers then preſent 


was inflamed with the deſire of profiting 
by his inexperience z and when the table 


was vacant, invited him to take a game 
for amuſement. The ſoldier, aſſuming 
the air of a ſeff conceited dupe, anſwer- 
ed, that he did not chuſe to throw away 
his time for nothing, but, if he pleaſed, 


' would piddle for a crown a game. This 


declaration was very agreeable to the 
ather, 
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other, who wanted to be farther con- 
firmed in the opinion he had conceived 
of the ſtranger, before he would play 
for 2ny thing of conſequence. 'The 
—— being accepted, Gauntlet put off 
is coat, and beginning with ſeemin 
cagerneſs, won the firſt game, becauſe 
his antagoniſt kept up his play with a 
view of encouraging him to wager a 
greater ſum, The loldier purpoſely bit 
at the hook, the ſtakes were doubled, 
and he was again victorious, by the per- 
miſſion of his competitor. He now be- 
gan to yawn; and obſerving, that it 
was not worth his while to proceed in 
fuch a childiſh manner, the other ſwore, 
in an affected paſſion, that he would play 
with him for twenty guineas. The pro- 
poſal being embraced, (through the con- 
mvance of Godfrey) the money was 
won by the ſharper, who exerted his dex- 
terity to the utmoſt, fearing that other- 
wiſe his adverſary would decline conti- 
nuing the game. 

Godfrey thus conquered, pretended to 

loſe his temper, curſed his own ill luck, 
ſwore that the table had a caſt, and that 
the balls did not run true, changed his 
maſt, and with great warmth challenged 
his enemy to double the ſum. The 
gameſter, with feigned reluctance, com- 
phed with his defire z and having got the 
firſt two hazards, offered to lay one 
hundred guineas to fifty on the game. 
The odds were taken; and Godfrey 
having allowed himſelf to be overcome, 
began to rage with great violence, broke 
the maſt to pieces, threw the balls out 
at the window, and, in the fury of his 
indignation, defied his antagoniſt tomeet 
him to-morrow, when he ould be re- 
freſhed from the fatigue of travelling. 
This was a very welcome invitation to 
the gameſter, who imagining that the 
ſoldier would turn out a moſt beneficial 
prize, aſſured him, that he would not 
tail to be there next forenoon, in order 
to give lum his revenge. 
«Gauntlet went home to his lodgings, 
fully certified of his own ſuperiority ; 
and took his meaſures with Peregrine, 
touching the proſecution of their ſcheme; 
while his opponent made a report of his 
ſucceſs to the brethren of the gang, who 
reſolved to be preſent at the deciſion of 
the match, with the view of taking ad- 
vantage of the ſtranger's paſſionate diſ- 
poſition. 

Affairs being thus concerted on both 
ſides, the players met, according to ap- 


<- 


r and the room was immediate. 
y filled with ſpectators, who either came 
thither by accident, curiolity, or de- 
ſign. The match was fixed for one 
hundred pounds a game; the principals 
choſe their inftruments, and laid afide 
their coats, and one of the knights of 
the order proffered to lay another hun- 
dred on the head of his aſſociate. God- 
frey took him upon the inſtant. A ſe· 
cond worthy of the ſame claſs, ſeeing 
him ſo eager, challenged him to treble 
the ſum; and his propoſal met with the 
ſame reception, to the aſtoniſhment of 
the company, whoſe expectation was 
raiſed to a very intereſting pitch. The 
game was begun, and the ſoldier hav- 
ing loſt the firtt hazard, the odds were 
oftered by the confederacy with great 
vociferation : but nobody would run 
ſuch a riſk, in favour of a perſon who 
was utterly unknown. The ſharper 
having gained the ſecond alſo, the noiſe 
increaſed to a ſurprizing clamour, not 
only of the gang, but likewiſe of almoſt 
all the ſpectators, who deſired to lay 
2 to one againſt the brother of Emi- 
3 
8 who was preſent, perceiv- 
ing the cupidity of the aſſociation ſuffi- 
ciently inflamed, all of a ſudden opened 
his mouth, and anſwered their betts to 
the amount of twelve hundred pounds; 
which were immediately depoſited on 
botli ſides, in money and notes; ſo that 
this was, perhaps, the moſt important 
game that ever was played at billiards, 
Gauntlet ſeeing the agreement ſettled, 
ſtruck his antagoniſt's ball into the 
cket in a twinkling, though it was 
in one of thoſe ſituations which are ſup- 
fed to be againſt the ſtriker. The 
tters were a little diſcompoſed at this 
event, for which, howeyer, they con- 
ſoled themſelves, by impuung the tuc- 
ceſs to accident; but when at the very 
next ſtroke he ſprung it over the table, 
their countenances underwent an inſtan- 
taneous diſtract ion of feature, and they 
waited, in the moſt dreadful ſuſpenſe, 
for the next hazard, which being like - 
wiſe taken with infinite eaſe by the 
ſoldier, the. blood forſook their cheeks, 
and the interjection Zounds ! pronounced 
with a look of conſternation, and in a 
tone of deſpair, proceeded from every 
mouth at the ſame inſtant of time. 
They were overwhelmed with horror and 
aſtoniſhment, at ſeeing three hazards 


taken in as many ſtrokes, from a perſon 


of 


of theĩt friend's dexterity ; and ſhrewdly 
fuſpeRed, that the whole was a ſcheme 
pre-concerted for their deſtruction ; on 
this ſuppoſition, they changed the note, 
and attempted to hedge for their own in- 
demnification, b propoſing to lay the 
odds in favour of Gauntlet ; but fo much 
was the opinion of the company altered 
by that young gentleman's ſucceſs, that 
nobody would' venture to eſpouſe the 
cauſe 'of his competitor, who — 
to improve his game by the addition o 
another lucky hit, diminiſhed the con- 
cern, and revived the hopes of his ad- 
herents. But this gleam of fortune did 
not long continue: Godfrey collected 
his whole art and capacity, and aug- 
menting his ſcore to number ten, in- 
dulged himſelf with a view of the whole 
fraternity. The viſages of theſe pro- 
feſſors had adopted different ſhades of 
complexion at every hazard he had 
taken 3 from their natural colour they 
had ſhifted into a fallow hue; from 
thence into pale; from pale into yellow, 
which ted into a mahogany 
tint; and now they ſaw ſeventeen hun- 
dred pounds of their ſtock dependin 
upon a ſingle ftroke, they like ſo 
many ſwarthy Moors, jaundiced. with 
terror and vexition. The fire which 
naturally glowed in the cheeks and noſe 
of the player, ſeemed utterly extinct, 
and his carbuiicles exhibited a livid 7 
e, as if a gangrene had already 
made ſome progreſs in his face: his 
hand began to ſhake, and his whole 
frame was ſeized with ſuch trepidation, 
that he was fain to ſwallow a bumper of 
brandy, in order to re-eſtabliſh the wan- 
quillity of his nerves. This expedicat, 
however, - did not produce the defired 
effect; for he aimed the ball at the lead 
with ſuch diſcompoſure, that it ftruck 
on the wrong ſide, and came off at an 
angle which directed it full in the mid - 
dle hole. This fatal accident was at - 
tended with arr univerſal groan, as if the 
whole univerſe had gone to,wreck ; and 
notwithſtanding that tranquillity, for 
— are 4 reno 
is loſs. made ſuch an i on upon 
them all, that each in particular mn: 
teſted his chagrin, by the moſt violent 
emotions. One turned up his eyes to 
Heaven, and bit his nether lip; another 
guawed his” fingers, while he ſtalked 
acroſs the room ; a third blaſphemed 


with horrid 3 jons z and he who 
played the  ſneaked off, &ioding | 
»...4 . 
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his teeth together, with a look that baf- 
fles all deſcription, and as he croſſed the 
threſhold, exclaiming, A damned bite, 
by G==dr | 
e victors, after having inſulted 
them, by aſking if they were diſpoſed 
for another chance, carried off their 
winning with the appearance of- great 
compoſure, though in their hearts they 
were tranſported with unſpeakable joy 3 
not ſo much on account of the 
they had gained, as in conſideration of 
having fo effectually deſtroyed. fuch a 
neſt of pernicious miſcreants. | 
Peregrine believing, that now he had 
found an opportunity. of ſerving his 
friend, without giving offence to the 
delicacy of his honour, told him upon 
their arrival at their lodgings, that for- 
tune had at length enabled him to be- 


come in a manner independant, or at 
in his circum - 


leaſt make himſelf eaſy 
ſtances, by purchaſing a company with 
the money he had won. 80 Ling. he 
ut his ſhare of the ſucceſs in Gauntlet's 
nd, as a ſum that ef right belonged 
to him, and promiſed to write in his 
behalf to a ak 1: pow ole who had intereſt 
enough to promote ſuch a quick riſe in 

e ſervice, 

Godfrey thanked him for his obligin 
intention, but abſolutely refuſed, wi 
great loftineſs of demeanour, to appropri= 
ate to his own uſe any part of the money 
which Pickle had gained, and ſeemed 
affronted at the other's entertaining a ſen- 
timent ſo unworthy of his character. He 
would not even accept, in the way of 
loan, ſuch an addition to his own ſtock, 
as would amount to the price of a com- 
pany of foot; but expreſſed great con- 
fidence in the future exertion of that 
talent which had been bleſſed with ſuch 
a proſperqus beginning. Our hero find+ 
ng him thus obſtinately deaf to the voice 
of his own intereſt, reſolved to govern 
himſelf in his next endeavoursof friend- 
ſhip, by his experience of this tickliſh 
punctilio; and, in the mean time, gave 
a handſome benefaction to the hoſpital, 
out of theſe firſt-fruits of the ſucceſs in 

y, and reſerved two hundred pounds 

or a ſet of diamond ear-rings and ſoh- 
taire, which he intended. for a preſent 
to Miſs Emily, | 
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THE TWO FRIENDS ECLIPSE ALL 
. THEIR COMPETITORS IN; GALs 
Ce LANTEY| 


— 
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LAN TRT, AND PRACTISE A 
PLEASANT PROJECT OF REVENGE 
UPON THE PHYSICIANS OF THE 
PLACE. | 


HE fame of their exploits againſt 
the ſharpers was immediately dif- 
_ Fuſed through all companies at the Bath; 
fo that when our adventurers appeared 
in publick, they were pointed out by an 
hundred extended fingers, and conſidered 
as conſummate artiſts in all the different 
ſpecies of fineſſe, which they would not 
tail to practiſe with the firſt opportunity. 
Nor was this opinion of their characters 
any obſtacle to their reception into the 
Faſhionable parties in the place; but, on 
the contrary, ſuch a recommendation, 
which (as I havealready hinted) never 
fails to operate for the advantage of the 
poſleſſor. 

This firſt adventure, therefore, ſerved 
them as an introduction to the company 
at Bath, who were not a little ſurprized 
20 find their expectations baffled by the 
conduct of the two companions z be- 
cauſe, far from engagin ceply at play, 
they rather ſhunn al occaſions of 
gaming, and directed their attention to 

llantry, in which our hero ſhone un- 
Tivalled. His external qualifications, 
excluſive of any other merit, were ſtrong 
enough to captiyate the common run of 
the female ſex; and theſe, reinforced 
with a ſprightlineſs of converſation, and 
a moſt inſinuating addreſs, became ir- 
reſiſtible, even by thoſe who were for- 
tified with pride, caution, or' indiffe- 
rence. But among all the nymphs of this 
13 place, he did not meet with one ob- 
ject that diſputed the empire of his heart 
with Emilia, and therefore he divided 
his attachment according to the ſuggeſ - 
tions of vanity and whim; ſo that, be- 
fore he had reſided a fortnight at the 
Bath, he had ſet all che ladies by the 
ears, and furniſhed all the hundred 
tongues of ſcandal with full employ- 
ment. The ſplendor of his appearance 
excited the enquiries of envy ; which, 
inſtead of diſcovering any circumſtance 
to his prejudice, was curſed with the 
information of his being a young gen- 
tlemay of a good family, and heir to an 
immenſe fortune. 

The countenance of ſome of his qua- 
lity-friends, who arrived at Bath, con- 
firmed this piece of intelligence: upon 
whichhis acquaintance was courted and 


cultivated with great aſſiduity; and he 


met with ſuch advances from ſome of 
the fair-ſex, as rendered him extremely 
fortunate in his amours. Nor was his 
friend Godfrey a ſtranger to favours of 
the ſame kind; his accompliſhments 
were exactly calculated for the meridian 
of female taſtez and with certain in- 
dividuals of that ſex, his muſcular frame, 
and the robuſt connection of his limbs, 
were more attractive than the delicate 
proportions of his companion. He ac- 
cordingly reigned paramount among 
thoſe inamoratas who were turned of 
thirty, without being under the neceſ- 
ſity of proceeding by tedious addreſſes; 
and was thought to have co-operated 
with the waters, in removing the teri. 
lity of certain ladies, who had long un- 
dergone the reproach and diſguſt of their 
huſbands: while Peregrine ſet up his 
throne among thoſe who laboured under 
the diſeaſe of celibacy, from the 
mils of fifteen, who, with a flutterin 
heart, toſſes her head, bridles up, — 
giggles involuntarily at the fight of an 
andſome young man, to the ſtaid maiden 
of twenty-eight, who with a demure 
aſpect moralizes on the vanity of beauty, 
the folly of youth, and ſimplicity of 
woman, and expatiates on friendſhip, 
benevolence, and ſenſe, in the 
ſtyle of a Platonick philoſopher. | 

In ſuch a diverſity of diſpoſitions, his 
conqueſts were attended with all the 
heart · burnings, animoſities, and tur. 
moils of jealouſy and ſpite. The youn 
claſs took all opportunities of . 
ing their ſeniors in publick, by treat- 
ing them with that indignity which 

(contrary to the general privilege of a 

is by bad and pal ewes gh — 
kind, levelled againſt thoſe who have 
the misfortune to come under the deno- 
mination of old maids; and theſe laſt 
retorted their hoſtilities in the private 
machinations of ſlander, ſupported by 
experience and ſubtilty of invention. 
Not one day paſſed, in which ſome new 
ſtory did not circulate, to the prejudice 
of one or other of thoſe rivals, 

If out hero, in the long-room, chanced 
to quit one of the moraliſts, with whom 
he had been engaged in converſation, he 
was immediately accoſted by a number 
of the oppoſite faction; who, with iro- 
nical antes, upbraided him with cruel- 
ty to the poor lady he had left z exhorted 
him to have compaſſion on her ſuffer- 
ings; and turning their eyes towards the 
object of their interceſſion, broke 1 50 
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into an univerſal a of laughter. On 
the other hand, when Peregrine, in con- 
{ſequence of having danced with one of 
.the minors over-night, viſited her in the 
morning, the Platoniſts immediately laid 
bold on the occaſion, taſked their ima- 
nations, aſſociated ideas, and with 
ge infinuations retailed a thouſand cir- 


cumſtances of the interview, which never 


had any foundation in truth. They 
obſerved, that if girls are determined 
to behave with ſuch indiſcretion, they 
muſt lay their accounts with incurring 
the cenſure of the world; that the in 
queſtion was old enough to a& more 
circumſpectly; and wondered that her 
mother would permit any young fellow 
to approach the chamber, wuile her 
daughter was naked in bed. As for the 
ſervants peeping through the key-hole, 
to be ſure it was an unlucky accident; 
. but people ought to be upon their guard 
againſt ſuch curioſity, and give their do- 
tneſticks no cauſe to employ their pene- 
tration. Theſe, and other ſuch reflec- 
tions, . were occaſionally whiſpered as 
+ fecrets among thoſe who were known to 
be communicative; ſo that, in a few 


hours, it became the general topick of 


diſcourſe; and as it had been divulged 
under injunctions of ſecreſy, it was al- 


moſt impoſſible to trace the ſcandal to 


it's origin; becauſe every perſon con- 
cerned muſt have promulgated her own 
breach of truſt, in diſcovering her au- 
thor of the report. 
Peregrine, inſtead of allaying, rather 
.exalperated this contention, by an artful 
diſtribution of his attention among the 
competitors z well knowing, that ſhould 
| his regard be converged into one point, 
he would ſoon forfeit the pleaſure he 
joy in ſeeing them at variance; 
for both parties would join againſt the 
common enemy, and his favourite would 


be perſecuted by the whole coalition. He 


ceived, that among the ſecret ts 
et Landal, none wt ſo buſy the 
phyſicians; a claſs of animals who live 
in this place, like ſo many ravens hover- 
ing about a carcaſe, and even ply for 
employment, like ſcullers at Hunger- 


ford Stairs. The greateſt part of them. 


have correſpondents in London, who 
make it their buſineſs to enquire into 
the hiſtory, charaQer, and diftemper, of 
every one that repairs to Bath for the 
benefit of the waters; and if they cannot 
p rocure intereſt to recommend their me- 


dical friends to theſe paticnth before 


they ſet out, they at leaſt furniſh them 
with a previous account of what they 
could collect, that their correſpondents 
may uſe this intelligence for their own 
atlvantage. By theſe means, and the 
aſſiſtance of flattery and aſſurance, they 


often inſinuate themſelves into the ac- 


PA ages of ſtrangers, and by con- 
[ting their diſpoſitions, hecome neceſ- 
ſary and ſubſervient to their prevailing 
paſhons. By their connection with apo- 
thecaries and nurſes, they are informed 
of all the private occurrences in each 
family; and therefore enabled to gratify 
the rancour of malice, amuſe the ſpleen 
of peeviſh indiſpoſition, and entertain 
the eagerneſs of impertment curioſity. 
In the courſe of theſe occupations, 
which frequently affected the reputation 
of our two adventurers, this whole body 
fell under the diſpleaſure of our hero; 
who, after divers conſultations with his 
friend, concerted a ſtratagem, which 
was praQtifed upon the faculty in this 
manner. Among thoſe who frequented 
the pump-room, was an old officer, 
whole temper, naturally impatient, was, 
by repeated attacks of the gout, which 
had almoſt deprived him of the uſe of 
his limbs, ſublimated into a remarkable 
degree of virulence and perverſenefs : he 
imputed the i1:veteracy of his diftemper 
to the mal-praice of a ſurgeon who 
had adminiftered to him, while he la- 
boured under the conſequences of an 
unfortunate amour; and this ſuppoſi- 


tion had inſpired him with an mfur- 


mountable antipathy to all the profeffors 
of the medical art, which was more and 
more confirmed by the information of a 
friend at London, who had told him, 
that it was a common practice among 
the phyſicians at Bath, to-diffuade their 


patients from drinking the water, that 


the cure, and of conſequence their at- 


tendance, might be longer protracted. 


Thus prepoſſeſſed, he had come to 
Bath, and, conformable to a few gene- 
ral inſtructions he had received, uſed 


the waters without any farther direc- 


tion, taking all occaſions of manifeſt- 
ing his hatred and contempt of the ſons 
of Æſculapius, both by ſpeech and gei- 
ticulations, and even by purſuing a re- 
gimen quite contrary to that which he 


knew they preſcribed to athers who 


ſeemed. to be exactly in his condition. 
But he did not find his account in this 
method, how ſucceſsful foever it may 
have been in other caſes, His com- 
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plaints, inſtead of vaniſhing, were every 
day more and more enraged; and, at 
length, he was confined to his bed, 
where he lay blaſpheming from morn to 
night, and from night to morn; though 
ſtill more determined than ever to adhere 
to his former maxims. 
In the midſt of his torture, which 
was become the common joke of the 
town, being circulated through the in- 
duſtry of the phyſicians, who triumphed 
in his diſaſter, Peregrine, by means of 
Mr. Pipes, employed a country fellow, 
who had come to market, to run with 
reat haſte, early one morning, to the 
: — of all the doctors in town, and 
deſire them to attend the colonel with 
all imaginable diſpatch. In conſequence 
of this ſuramons, the whole faculty put 
themſelves in motion : and three of the 
foremoſt arriving at the ſame inſtant of 
time, far ſrom complimenting one an- 
other with the door, each 3 eſ- 
ſayed to enter, and the whole triumvi- 
rate ſtuck in the paſſage. While they 
remained thus wedged together, they 
deſcried two of their brethren poſting 
towards the ſame goal, with all the ſpeed 
that God had enabled them to exert; 
upon which they came to a parley, and 
agreed to ſtand by one another. This 
covenant being made, they difentangled 
_ themſelves, and enquiring about the pa- 
tient, were told by the ſervant, that he 
had juſt fallen aſleep. - 

Having received this intelligence, they 
took poſſeſſion of his anti-chamber, and 
ſhut the door, while the reſt of the tribe 
poſted themſelves on the outſide, as they 
arrived; ſo that the whole paſlage was 
filled, from the top of the ſtair caſe to 
the ſtreet- door; and the people of the 
houſe, together with the colonel's ſer- 
vant, ſtruck dumb with aſtoniſhment. 
The three leaders of this learned gang 
had no ſooner made their lodgment 
good, then they begs to conſult about 
the patient's malady, which every one 
of them pretended to have conſidered 
with great care and affiduity. The firſt 
who gave his opinion ſaid, the diſtemper 
was an obſtinate arthritis; the ſecond 
affirmed, that it was no other than a 
confirmed pox; and the third ſwore it 


was an inveterate ſcurvy. This diver- 


fity of opimons was ſupported by a ya- 
riety of quotations from medical authors, 
ancient as well as modern; but theſe 
were not of ſufficient authority, or at 


leaſt pot expligit enough to decide the 
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diſpute ; for there are many ſchiſms in 
medicine, as well as in religion, and 
each ſect can quote the fathers in ſup- 
port of the tenets they profeſs. In ſhort, 
the contention roſe to ſuch a pitch of ela- 
mour, as not only alarmed the bretbren 
on the ſtair, but alſo awaked the patient 
from the firſt nap he had enjoyed in the 
ſpace of ten whole days. Had it been ſim- 
ply waking, he would have been obliged 
to them for the noife that diſturbed him; 
for, in that caſe he would have heen re- 
lieved from the tortures of hell fire, to 
which in his dream he fancied himſelf 
expoſed: but this dreadful viſion had 
been the reſult of that imprethon which 
was made upon his brain, by the into- 
lerable anguiſh of his joints; ſo that 
when he waked, the pain, inſtead of 
being allayed, was rather aggravated by 
a great acuteneſs of ſenſation; and the 
confuſed vociferation in the next room, 
invading his ears at the ſame time, he 
began to think his dream was realized; 
and, in the pangs of deſpair, applied 
himſelf to a bell that ſtood by his bed- 
ſide, which he rung with great violence 
and perſeverance. 

This alarm put an immediate ſtop to 
the diſputation of the three doctors, who, 
upon this notice of his being awake, 
ruſhed into his chamber without cere- 
mony ; and two of them ſeizing his 
arms, the third made the like applica- 
tion to one of his temples. Before the 
patient could recollect himſelf from the 
amazement which had laid hold on him, 
at this unexpected irruption, the room 
was filled by the reft of the faculty, who 
followed the ſervant thatentered, in obe- 
dience to his maſter's call; and the bed 
was, in a moment, ſurrounded by theſe 

aunt minifters of death. The colonel 
eeing himſelf beſet with ſuch an aſſem- 
blage of ſolemn viſages and figures, 
which he had always conſidered with the 
utmoſt deteſtation and abhorrence, was 
incenſed to a moſt inexpreſſible degree 
of indignation; and ſo inſpirited by his 
rage, that though his tongue denied it's 
office, his other limbs performed their 
function; he diſengaged himſelf from 
the triumvirate, who had taken poſſeſ- 
ſion of his body, ſprung out of bed 
with incredible agility, and ſeizing one 
of his crutches, applied it ſo effectually 
to one of the three, juſt as he ſtooped to 
examine the patient's water, that bis 
tie-periwig dropped into the pot, while 
be Haff ell movoples an the , 
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This ſignificant explanation diſcon- 
certed the whole fraternity; every man 
turned his face, as it were by inſtinct, 
towards the door; and the retreat of the 
community being obſtructed by the ef- 
forts of individuals, confuſion and tu- 
multuous uproar enſued: for the colo- 
nel, far from limiting his $ to 
the firſt exploit, handled his weapon 
with aſtoniſhing vigour and dexterity, 
. without reſpect of perſons; ſo that few 
or none of them had eſcaped without 
marks of. his diſpleaſure, when his ſpirits 
failed, and he ſunk down again, quite 
. exhauſted, on his bed. Favoured by 
this reſpite, the diſcomfited faculty col- 
lected their hats and wigs, which had 
fallen off in the fray z and perceiving 
the aſſailant too much enfeebled to re- 
new the attack, ſet up their throats to- 
gether, and _ threatened to proſe- 
cute him ſeverely for ſuch an outrageous 
aſſault. | 

By this time the landlord had inter- 
poſed; and enquiring into the cauſe of 
the dif o bance, was informed of what 
had ha; by the complainants, who 
at the ſame time giving him to under- 
ſtand, that they had been ſeverally ſum- 
moned to attend the colonel that morn- 
ing, he aſſured them, that they had been 
impoſed upon by ſome wag, for his 
lodger had never dreamed of conſulting 
any one of their profeſſion. 

Thunderſtruck at this declaration, the 
general clamour inſtantaneouſly ceaſed; 
and each, in particular, at once com- 
prehending the nature of the joke, they 
ineaked filently off with the loſs they 
had ſuſtained, in unutterable ſhame and 
mortification ; while Peregrine and his 
friend, who took care ts be paſſing that 
way by accident, made a full ſtop at 
ſight of ſuch an extraordinary efflux, and 
enjoyed the countenance and condition 
of every one as he ap ; Nay, even 
made up to ſome of thoſe.,who ſeemed 
moſt aſſected with their | ſituation, and 
miſchievouſly tormented them with queſ- 
tions touching this unuſual congrega- 
tion; then, in conſequence of the in- 
formation they received from the land- 
lord and the colonel's valet, ſubjected 
the ſufferers to the ridicule of all the 
company in town. As it would have 
been impoſſible for the authors of this 
farce to keep themſelves concealed from 
the indefatigable enquirics of the phy- 
they made no ſecret of their 


bcians, 
bavipg di the whole; though they 
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took care to on it in ſuch an ambigu- 
ous manner, as afforded no handle of 
proſecution. | ö * CE 5 


E HAT. nl. 
PEREGRINE HUMBLES A NOTED 
 HECTOR, AND MEETS WITH A 


STRANGE CHARACTER' AT THE 
HOUSE OF A CERTAIN LADY, 


M ONG thoſe who never failed to 

reſide at Bath, during the ſeaſon, 
yur LANE 8 who, from the 

abject miſery, h his indu 
and art at play, ted about — 
thouſand pounds; and though his cha- 
rater was notorious, inſmuated himſelf 
ſo far into the favour of what is called 
the beſt company, that very few private 


pou of pleaſure took place, in which 


was not principally concerned. He 
was of a gigantick re, a moſt in- 
trepid countenance; and his diſpoſition, 
naturally overbearing, had in the courſe 
of his adventures and ſugceſs, acquired 
a molt intolerable ye of inſolence 
and vanity. By the ferocity of his fea- 
tures, and audacity of his behaviour, 
he had obtained a reputation for the 
moſt undaunted courage, which had 
been confirmed by divers adventures, 
in which he had humbled the moſt aſ- 
ſuming heroes of his own fraternity: 
ſo that he now reigned chief Hector of 
the place, with unqueſtioned authority, 

With this ſon of Fortune was Pere- 
grine one evening engaged at play, and 
lo tuccetsfu], that he could not help in- 
forming his friend of his good luck. 
Godfrey hearing the deſcription of the 
loſer, immediately recognized the per- 
ſon, whom he had known at Tun- 
bridge; and affuring Pickle, that he 
was a ſharper of the firſt water, cau- 
tioned him againſt any farther con- 
nection with ſuch a dangerous compa- 
nion; who (he affirmed) had ſuffered 
him to win a ſmall ſum, that he might 
be . encouraged to loſe a much greater 
upon ſome other occahon. _ 

Our young gentleman treaſured up 
this advice; and though he did not ſcru- 
le to give the gameſter an rtuni 
of * bis loſs, when Wan Jay 
demanded his revenge, he abſolutely re- 


fuſed to proceed, after he had refunded 


his winning. The other, who conſi- 
dered him as a hot-headed unthinking 
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Youth, endeavoured to enflame his pride 
to a continuance of the game, by treat- 
iog his {kill with ſcorn and contempt; 
and, among other ſarcaſtick expreſſions, 
adviſed him to go to ſcno9] again, before 
he pretended to engage with maſters of 
the art. Our hero, incenled at his ar- 

ance, replied with great warmth, 
— he * himſelf — quali- 
fied for playing with men of honour, 
who deal upon the ſquare, and hoped 
he ſhould always deem it infainous, 
either to learn or practiſe the tricks of a 
profeſſed gameſter. © Blood and thun- 
* der! meaning me, Sir!“ cried this 
artift, raifing his voice, and curling his 
viſage into a moſt intimidating frown. 
* Zonnds! l cut the throat of any 
£ ſcoundre} who has the preſumption to 
© ſuppoſe, that I don play as honour- 
© ably as e er a nobleman in the king- 
dom: and 1 infift upon an explana- 
tion from you, Sir; or, by hell and 
s brimftone ! I ſhall expect ather fort of 
«* ſatisfaion,” Peregrine (whoſe blood 
by this time boiled within him) anfwer- 
ed without heſitation : * Far from think- 
ing your demand unreaſonable, I will 
£ immediately explain myſelf without 
© reſerve, and tell you, that, upon un- 
© queſtionable authority, I believe you 
s to be an impudent raſca!, and com- 


mon cheat.“ 


The Hector was fo amazed and con- 
Founded at the freedom of this declara- 


tion, which he thought no man on earth 


would venture to make in his preſence, 
that for ſome minutes he could not re- 
collect himſelf; but at length, whil- 
pered a challenge in the ear of our hero, 
which was accordingly accepted. When 
they arrived next morning upon the 
Keld, the gametter arming his counte- 
nance with all his terrors, advanced 
with a ſword of a monſtrous length, 
and putting himſelf in a poſture, called 
aloud in a moſt terrifick voice, Draw, 
damn ye! draw; I will this inflant 
« ſend you to your fathers.* The youth 
was not flow in complying with his 
defire z his weapon was untheathed in a 
moment, and he began the attack with 
fuch unexpected ſpirit and addreſs, that 
his adverſary, having made ſhift with 
great difficulty to parry the firit pats, 
retreated a few paces, and demanded a 
rley ; in which he endeavoured to per- 
uade the young man, that to lay a man 
of his character under the neceſſity of 
chaſtizing his inſolence, was the molt 


% . 


raſh and inconſiderate ſtep that he eould 
poſſihly have taken; but that he had 
compaſſion upon his youth, and was 
willing to ſpare him, if he would ſur- 
render his ſword, and promiſe to aſk 
pardon m publick for the offence he had 
given. Pickle was fo much exaſperat- 
ed at this unparalleled effrontery, that 
without deigning to make the leaſt re. 
ply, he flung his own hat in the pro- 
poſer's face, and renewed the cha 
with fuch undaunted agility, that the 
8 finding bimielf in manifeſt 

azard of his life, betook himſelf to his 
heels, and ſted homewards with incre- 
dible ſpeed, being cloſely purſued by Pe- 
regrine, who having ſheathed his ſword, 
pelted him with tones as he ran, and 
compelled him to go, that ſame day, 
into baniſhment from Bath, where he 
had domineered fo long. 

By this atchievement, which was the 
ſubjeX of toni: ment to all the com- 
pany, who had To»ked upon the fugitive 
as a perſon of heroick courage, our ad- 
venturer's reputation was rendered for- 
midable in all it's c :zcumitances ; al- 
though he hereby diſobliged a good 
many people of faſhion, no had con- 
tracted an intimacy of friendſhip with 
the exile, and who refented his diigrace, 
as if it had been the misfortune of a 
worthy man, Theſe generous patrons, 
however, hore a very fmall proportion 
to thote who were pleafed with the event 
of the duel ; becanſe, in the courſe of 
their r-fidence at Bath, they had either 
been intulted or defrauded by the chal- 
lenger. Nor was this inſtance of our 
hero's courage unacceptable to the la- 


dies, few of whom could now reſiſt the 


united force of ſuch accompliſhments. 
Indeed, neither he nor his friend God- 
trey would have found much difficulty 
in picking up an agreeable companion 
for life: but Gauntlet's heart was pre- 
engaged to Sophy; and Pickle, exclu- 
five of his attachment to Emily, which 
was ſtronger than he himſelf imagined, 
poſſefted ſuch a ſhare of ambition, as 
could not be [atisfied with the conqueſt 
of any female he beheld at Bath. 

His viſits were, therefore, promiſcu- 
ous, without any other view than that of 


amuſement; and though his pride was, 
; Sees ef the fair 


flattered by the advances 
whom he had captivated, he never har- 
boured one thought of proceeding. be- 
yond the limits of common gallantry, 
and carefully avoided all particular ex- 

planations. 


. 
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planations. But what,” above al her 
enjoyments, yie:ded him the moſt agree- 
able entertainment, was the ſecret hiſ- 
tory of characters, which he learned from 
2 very extraordinary perſon, with whom 
be became acquainted in this manner. 
Being at the houſe of a certain lady, 
on a viſiting day, he was ſtruck with 
the appearance of an old man, who no 
ſooner entered the room than the miſ- 
treſs of the houſe very kindly deſired 
one of the wits preſent to roaſt the old 
put. This petit-maitre, proud of the 
as yr hee Ti went up to the ſenior, who 
had ſomething extremely peculiar and 
fighificant in his countenance, and [a- 
luting him with divers faſhionable con- 
ges, accoſted him in tlieſe words: Your 


{ ſervant, you old raſcal. ' I hope to 
have the honour of ſeeing you hang 
ed. I vow to Gad] you look ex- 


tremely ſhocking, with theſe gumm 
eyes, lanthorn jaws, and toothleſs 
« chaps. What! yva ſquint at the la- 
« dies, you old rotten medlar? Yes, 
yes, we underſtand your ogling; but 
© you mult content yvurſelf with a cook - 
« maid, fink me! I ſer you want to fit. 
« Theſe withered ſhanks of your's trem- 
dle under their burden: but you muſt 
have a little patience,” old Hirco; in- 
deed you muſt. I intend to mortif 
you a little longer, curſa me f 
The company was ſo tickled with 
this addreſs, which was delivered with 
much grimace and geſticulation, that 
they burſt out into a loud fit of laughter, 
, which they fathered = a monkey 
that was chained in room; and 
when the peal was over, the wit re- 
newed his attack, in theie: words. I 
* ſuppoſe you are fool enough to think 
© this mirth was occaſioned. b 
* aye, there he is; yoo had beſt ſurvey 
* him; he is of your own family, 
+ fwitch me l but the laugh was at your 
* expence; and you ought to thank 
+ Heaven for making yon ſo ridicu- 
bus.“ While he uttered theſe inge- 
aious ejaculations, the old gentleman' 
bowed alternately to him and the mon- 
key, that ſeemed to grin and chatter in 
inatation of the beau, and with an arch 
ſolemnity of viſage, pronounced, © Gen- 
Mes op I have not the honour to 
unde your compliments, they 
vill be much better beſtowed. on —5 
other.“ So faying, he ſeated himſelf, 
and had the ſatisfaction to fee the laugh 
returned upon the agyreſſer, who re- 
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mained confounded and abathed, and in 
a few minutes left the room mutter 
ing, as he retired, The old fellow 
gros ſcurrilous, ſtap my breath!” 
While Peregrine wondered in filence 
at this extraordinary ſcene, the lady of 
the houſe perceiving his ſurprize, gave 
him to underſtand, that the ancient viſi- 
tant was utterly bereft of the ſanſe of 
22 . that his name was Cadwalla- 
er Crabtree; his diſpoſition altogether 
miſanthropical; — he was ad- 
mitted into company on account of the 
entertainment he afforded by his ſarcaf- 
tick obſervations, and the pleaſant miſ- 
takes to which he was ſubject from his 
infirmity, Nor did our hero wait al 
time for an illuſtration of this odd cha- 
rater. Every ſentence he ſpoke was 
—_ with gall ; nor did his ſatire con - 
ft in general reflections, but in a ſe- 
ries of remarks, which kad been made 
through the medium of a moſt whimſi- 
cal peculiarity of opinion. 
Among thoſe who were preſent at this 
allembly was a young officer, who hav- 
ing by dint of intereſt obtained a ſeat 
in the lower houſe, thought it incum- 
bent upon him to talk of affairs of ſtate z 
and accordingly regaled the company 
with an account of a ſecret expeditiom 
which the French were buſied in pre- 
paring aſſuring them, that he had it 
rom the mouth of the miniſter, to whom 
it had been tranſmitted by one of his 
agents abroad. In deſcanting upon the 
particulars of the armament, he obſerv - 
ed, that they had twenty ſhips of the 
line, ready manned and victualled at 
Breſt, which were deſtmed fer TPovdlon, 
where they would be joined by as many 
more j and from thence proceed tb the 


execution of their. ſcheme, Which he im- 


parted as a ſecret not fit to be divulged. 

This piece of intelligence being com - 
municated to all the company except 
Mr, Crabtree, who fuftered by his loſs 
of hearing, that cynick was ſoon aftet 
accoſted by a lady, who, by means of 
an artificial alphabet, formed by a cer- 
janftion and diſpoſition of the 
fingers, alked if he had any ex- 


traordinary news of late. Cadwallader,” 


with his ufual complaiſance, replied that 
he-ſuppoled ſhe took him for 4 evurier” 


or ſpy, by teizing him eternally with that 


eltion. He then expatiated upon che 


teolith curioſity of mankind; which, he 


ſaid, muſt either d from idlenefs 
or want of ideas; and repeated, al moſt 
verbatim, 
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verbatim, the officer's information; a 
vague ridiculous report invented by ſome 
ignorant coxcomb, who wanted to give 
himſelf airs of importance, and believed 
only. by thoſe who were utterly unac- 
quainted with the politicks and firength 
of the French nation. 

In confirmation of what he had ad- 
vanced, he endeavoured to demonſtrate 
how impoſſible it mult be for that pro- 
ple to fit out even the third pad of ſuch 
a navy, ſo ſoon. after the loſſes they 
had ſuſtained during the war; and con- 
firmed his proof by aſſerting, that, to 
his certain knowledge, the harbours of 
Breſt and Toulon could not at that time 
— a ſquadton of eight ſhips of the 

E. N 9 * a | 

The member, who was an utter ſtran- 
ger to this miſanthrope, hearing his own 
aſſeverations treated with ſuch contempt, 
glowed with. confuſion and reſentment, 
and raiſing his voice, began to defend 
his own veracity, with great neſs 
and trepidation, mingling with his ar- 
guments many bluſtering invectives a- 

inſt the inſolence and ill- manners of 
is ſuppoſed contraditor, who ſat with 
the moſt mortifying compoſure of coun- 
tenance, till the officer's patience: was 
quite exhauſted; and then, to the ma- 
nifeſt increaſe of his vexation, he was 
informed, that his antagoniſt was ſo 
deaf, that, in all probability, the laſt 
trumpet would make no impreſſion upon 
him, without a previous renovation of 


his organs. 


CH AP. XXXVIII. 


HE CULTIVATES AN ACQUAINT- 
ANCE WITH THE MISANTHROPE, 

| WHO. FAVOURS RIM WITH A 
SHORT SKETCH Or HIS OWN HIS- 
TORY. Y 


EREGRINE wasextremely well 
leaſed with this occaſional rebuke, 
which occurred ſo ſeaſonably, that he 
could ſcarce believe it accidental. He 
looked upon Cadwallader as the great- 
eſt curiolity he had ever known, and 
cultivated the old man's acquaintance 
with ſuch. inſinuating addreſs, that in 
leſs than a fortnight he obtained his 
confidence. As they oue day walked in- 
to the fields together, the man-hater diſ- 
cloſed himſelf in theſe words. Though 
« ths term of our communication has 


© been but ſhort, you muſt have 

© ceived, that I treat you with 3 
mon marks of regard; which, I aſ- 
ſure you, is not owing to your per- 
ſonal accompliſhments, nor the pains 
you take to oblige me; for the firſt I 
overlook, and the laſt I fee through : 

but there is ſomething in your diſpo- 
fition which indicates a rooted con- 

tempt for the world; and I underſtand 

you have made ſome ſucceſsful efforts 

in expoſing one part of it to the ridi- 

cule of the other. It is upon this 

aſſurance that I offer you my advice 
and aſſiſtance, in proſecuting other 
ſchemes of the ſame nature; and to 
convince you that ſuch an alliance is 

not to be rejected, I will now give you a 
ſhort ſketch of my hiſtory, which wilt 

be publiſhed after my death in forty- 

ſeven volumes of my own compiling: 

I was born about forty miles from 
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very old family- name to ſupport, be- 
ſtowed their whole fortune on my elder 
brother; ſo that I inherited of my fa- 
ther little elſe than a large ſhare of cho- 
ler, to which I am indebted for a great 
many adventures that did not always 
end to my ſatisfaction. At the age of 
eighteen I was ſent up to town, with 
a recommendation to a certain peer, 
who found means to amuſe me with 
the promiſe of a commiſſion for ſeven 
whole years; and 'tis odds but I ſhould 
have made my fortune by my perſeve- 
rance, had not I been arrreſted, and 
thrown into the Marſhalſea by my land- 
lord, on whoſe credit I had ſubſiſted 
three years, after my father had re- 
nounced me as an idle vagabond. 
There I remained fix months, among 
thoſe priſoners who have no other ſup- 
port than chance charity; and con- 
tracted a very valuable agquaintance, 
which was of great ſervice to me iu the 
ſuture emergencies of my life. 

© I was no ſooner diſcharged, in con- 
ſequence of an act of parliament for 
the relief of inſolvent debtors, than 1 
went to the houſe of my creditor, whom 
I 1 without mercy; and that 
I might leave nothing undone of thoſe 
things which I ought to have done, 
my next was to Weſtminſter 
© Hall, where I waited until "7 = 
came forth from the houle, and ſaluted 
him with a blow that laid him ſenſe - 
© leſs on the pavement: but my retreat 
5 was not fo fortunate as I could havs 
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this place, of parents, who having a 
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4 wiſhed ; the chairmen and lacquies in 
« waiting having furrounded and dif: 
armed me in a trice, I was committed 

to Newgate, and loaded with chains; 


and a gery ſagacious gentleman, who 
was atterwa 


rds hanged, having ſat in 
N my caſe, pronounced 
me guilty of a capital crime, and fore - 
told my condemnation at the Old Bai- 
ley. His prognoſtick, however, was 
diſappointed; for nobody appearing to 
proſecute me at the next ſeſſions, I was 
diſcharged by order of the court. It 
would be impoſſible for me to recount, 
in the compaſs of one day's conver- 
ſation, all the particular exploits in 
which I bare a conſiderable fhare; 
Sufhce it to ſay, I have been, at dif- 
ferent times, priſoner in all the gaols 
within-the bills of mortality. I have 
broke from every round -houſe on this 
fide Temple-bar. No bailiff, in the 
days of my youth and deſperation, 
durſt execute a writ upon me without 
a dozen followers ; and the juſtices 
themſelves trembled when I was 
brought before them. 
© I was once maimed by a carman, 
with whom I quarrellcd, becauſe he 
ridiculed my leek on St. David's day ; 
my Kull was fractured by a butcher's 
cleaver, on the like occaſion. I have 
been run through the body five times, 
and loſt the tip of my left- ear by a 
iſtol-bullet. In a rencounter of this 
Lid; having left my antagonilt for 
dead, I was wiſe enough to make my 
retreat into France; and a few days 
after my arrival at Paris, entered into 
converſation with ſome officers on the 
ſubje& af politicks ; a diſpute aroſe, 
in which 1 fol my temper, and {poke 
ſo irreverently of the Grand Moxarguz, 
that next morning I was ſent to the 
Baſtile, by virtue of a Lettre de Ca- 
chet. There I remained for ſome 
months, deprived of all intercourſe 
with rational creatures; a circuinſtance 
for which I was not ſorry, as I had 
the more time to project ſchemes of 
d revenge againſt the tyrant who confin- 
T ed me, and the wretch who had be- 
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© trayed my private converſation : but 


£ tired, at length, with thefe ftruitlets 
* Tuggeltions, I was fain to unbend the 
* kverity of my thoughts by a corre- 
: . with tome induſtrious ſpi - 


s, who had hung my dungeon with. 


their ingenious laboufs. 
I conſidered their work with ſuch 


C 
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attention, that I ſooo betame an adept 
© in the myſtery of weaving, and furs 
ni ſhed myſelf with as many uſeful ob · 
* fervations and reflections on that arty 
as will com 2 very curious Trea- 
* tiſe, which I intend to-bequeath to the 
© Royat Society, for the benefit of our 
« woollen' manufacture; and this with 
© a view to perpetuate my own nam 

q rather than befriend —— 3 fort 
* thank Heaven! I am weaned frim all 
attachments of that kind, and  lobk 
upon myſelf as one very little obliged 
* to any ſociety whatſoever. © Although 
I prefided with abſolute power over 
* this long-legged community, and diſ- 
© tributed rewards and puniſhments to 
© each, according to his deſerts; I grew 
© impatient of my fituation; and my 
© natural diſpoſition, one day, prevail- 
ing like à fire which had long been 
© ſmothered, I wreaked the fury of my 
© indignatwun upon my innocent ſub · 
* jets, and in a twinkling deftroyed 
* the whole race. While I was employ- 
© ed in this general maffacre, the turn - 
© key, who br me food, opened 
the door, and perceiving my tranſport, 
© ſhrugged up his ſhoulders, and ſeuv- 
© ing my allowance, went out pronorinc - 
© ing, Le pauvre diable ! da fete ſui 
* /ourne.” My paſſion no fooner fub2 
« fided, than Frefolved to profit by this 
opinion of the gaoler, and from that 
day counterfeited lunacy with ſuch 
© ſucceſs, that in leſs than three months 
6 vas delivered from the Baſtile, and 
© ſent to the gallies, in which they 
thought my bodily vigour might be 
© of ſervice, although the faculties of 
my mind were decayed. Before [ 
was chained to the oar, I received three 
hundred ſtripes by way of welcome, 
that I might thereby be rendered more 
tractable, notwithſtanding I uſed all 
the arguments in my power to perſuade 
them, Iwas only mad north, north-weſt; 
and when the wind was ſoutherly, 
hnew à hawk from an hand ſaw. 

In our ſecond cruize'wehadthe good 
fortune to be overtaken by a teinpeſt, 
during which the flaves were unbound, 
that they might contribute the mote to 
the preſervation of the galley, and have 
A l for their lives, in caſe of 
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ſhipwreck, We were no ſooner at 

liberty, than making ourſelves matters 

of the veſſel, we robbed the officers, 

and ran her on ſhore among rocks 

on the coaſt of 3 from whence 
* * 


1 
| 
| 
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bound for En 


I haſtened to 1 1 8 of 
obtaining my paſſage in ſome ſhip 

br E Lr by this 
time, I hoped my affair was forgotten. 
© But before this ſcheme could be ac- 
compliſhed, my evil genius led meinto 
company z and being intoxicated, I 


began to broach doctrines on the ſub- 
ject of religion, at which ſome of the 


partie were ſcandalized· and incenſed; 
and I was next day dragged out of 
bed by the- officers of the inquiſition, 
and conyeyed to a cell in the'priſon 
belonging. to that tribunal. 

At my firſt examination my reſent- 
ment was ſtrong 2 to _— 
me under the torture, which I endured 
without flinching ; but my reſolution 


abated, and my zeal immediately cool- 


ed, when I underſtood from a fellow 
priſoner, who groaned on the other 
ſide of the partition, that in a ſhort 
time there would be an Auto da Fe; 
in conſequence of which I ſhould, in all 
probability, be doomed to the flames, 
if I would not renounce my heretical 
errors, and ſubmit to ſuch penance as 
the church ſhould think fit to preſcribe. 
This miſerable wretch was convicted 
of Judaiſm, which he had privately 
practiſed, by connivance, for many 
ears, until he had amaſſed a fortune 
ufficient to attract the regard of the 
church. To this he fell a ſacrifice, 
and accordingly prepared himſelf for 
the ſtake; while I, not at all ambi- 
tious of the crown of martyrdom, re- 
ſolved to temporize : ſo that when I 
was brought to the queſtion the ſecond 
time, I made a ſolemn recantation. 
As I had no worldly fortune to ob- 
itruct my ſalvation, I was received 
into the boſom of the church, and, 
by way of penance, enjoined to walk 
barefoot to Rome, in the habit of a 
pilgrim. 

* During my peregrination through 
Spain, .I was detained as a ſpy, until 
I .could procure credentials from the 
inquiſition at Liſbon; and behaved 
with ſuch a reſolution and reſerve, 
that, after being releaſed, I was deemed 
a proper perſon to be employed in qua- 
lity of a ſecret intelligencer at a cer- 
tain court. This ofthce I undertook 
without heſitation ; and being furniſh- 
ed with money and bills of credit, 
croſſed the Pyrenees, with intention 
to revenge myſelf upon the Spaniards, 
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for the ſeverities I had undergone 
during my captivity, | 
Having therefore effectually dif. 
guiſed myſelf by a change of dreſs, 
and a large patch on one eye, I hired 
an equipage, and appeared at Bologna 
in quality of an itinerant — yrarval in 
which capacity I ſucceeded tolerably 
well, till my ſervants decamped in the 
night with my baggage, and left me 
in. the condition of In ſhort, 
J have travelled over the greateſt 
of Europe, as a beggar, pilgrim, prieſt, 
ſoldier, gameſter, and quack ; and felt 
the extremes of indigence and opu- 
lence, with the inclemency of weather, 
in all it's viciſſitudes. I have learned 
that the characters of mankind are 
every where the ſame; that common 
ſenſe and honeſty bear an infinitely 
ſmall proportion to folly and vice; 
and that life is at beſt a paltry pro- 
vince, | 
After having ſuffered innumerable 
hardſhips, dangers, and diſgraces, I 
returned to London, where I lived 
ſome years in a garret, and picked up 


a ſubſiſtence, ſuch as it was, by vend- 


ing purges in the ſtreets, from the 
back of a pied horſe; in which ſitua- 
tion, I uſed to harangue the mob in 
broken Engliſh, under pretence of 
being an High-German doctor. 

At laſt an uncle died, by whom I 
inherit an eſtate of three hundred 
e per annum; though, in his 
1 


life-time, he would not have parted 


with a fix-pence, to ſave my ſoul and 
body from perdition. 

I now appear in the world, not as 
a member of any community, or what 
is called a focial creature; but merely 
as a ſpectator, who entertains himſelf 
with the grimaces of a jack-pudding, 
and banquets his ſpleen in beholding 
his enemies at loggerheads. That 1 
may enjoy this diſpoſition, abſtracted 
from all interruption, danger, and 
participation, I feign myſelf deat; 
an expedient by which I not only 
avoid all diſputes, and their conlie- 
1233 but alſo become maſter of a 
thouſand little ſecrets, which are every 
day hay 6 in my preſence, with» 
out any ſuſpicion of their being over- 
heard. You ſaw how I handled that 
ſhailow politician at my Lady Plau- 
ſible's the other day. The fame me- 


thod I practiſe upon the crazed Tory, 
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the bigot Whig, the-ſour ſupercilious 
£ pedant, the petulant critick, the bluſ- 
© tering coward, the fawning tool, the 
c pimp, ſly ſharper, and every other 
c ies of knaves and fools with which 
c 155 kingdom abounds. 

© In conſequence of my rank and 
character I obtain free admiſſion to 
© the ladies, among whom I have ac- 
« quired the appellation of the Scanda- 
© jous Chronicle, As I am conſidered 
© (while filent) in no other light than 
© that of a foot-ſtool or elbow-chair, 
« they diveſt their converſation of all 
« reſtraint before me, and gratify my 
£ ſenſe of heering with ſtrange things, 
© which (if I could prevail upon myſelf 
© to give the world that ſatisfaction) 


would compole a curious piece of ſe- 


« cret hiſtory, and exhibit a quite dif- 
« ferent idea of characters from what is 
commonly entertained. 

« By this time, young gentleman, 
you may perceive, that I have it in my 
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© power to be a valuable correſpondent; 


© and that it will be your intereſt to de- 
© ſerve my confidence. 

Here the miſanthrope left of ſpeak- 
ing, deſirous to know the ſentiments of 
our hero, who embraced the proffered 
alliance, in a tranſport of joy and ſur- 
prize; and the treaty was no ſooner con- 
cluded, than Mr, Crabtree began to per- 
form articles, by Eng to him a 
thouſand delicious ſecrets, from the poſ- 
ſeſſion of which he iſed himſelf in- 
numerable ſcenes of mirth and enjoy- 
ment. By means of this aſſociate, whom 
he conſidered as the ring of Gyges, he 
foreſaw that he ſhould be enabled to ur 
netrate not only into the chambers, but 
evea to the inmoſt thoughts of the female 
ſex, In order to ward off ſuſpicion, 
they agreed to revile each other in pub- 
lick, and meet at a certain private ren- 
dezyous, to communicate their mu 
diſcoveries, and concert their future 
operations. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME, 
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TH. LORD ” coioorede 


MY LORD, 


HE turn which your lordſhip gave to the converſation of laſt night, 
| having laid me under the neceſſity of vindicating the ſtep I have 
lately taken in publiſhing Memoirs of my Life, I think I have a right 
to demand your opinion of the motives which I then explained; and 
this I aſk by way. of appeal to your jadgment from the' ſentiments of 
thoſe who might perhaps think my ifiducements were weak or frivolous. 
For, though no perſon in the company attempted to invalidate the 
arguments I advanced, I could perceive that one gentleman was not 
altogether convinced of the rectitude of that meaſure: you may remem- 
ber he wh ſeveral difſenting hints, couched in' the m expreſ- _ 
ſions of, With ſubmiſſion to your ladyſhip's better judgment. —But, to 
be ſure, you would not have taken ſuch a ſtep without firſt weighing 
the conſequences. —Your provocations were certainly very great, 
© although the world is apt to put the worſt conſtructions upon every 
thing. - And other ſuch prudential inſinuations, that are often more | 
diſconcerting than the diſplayed objeRions of a declared antagoniſt; | 
becauſe they ſeem to import ſomething of great weight, which perſonal 
reſpe& endeavours to ſuppreſs. Theſe ſententious fragments made ſuch 
impreſſion upon my mind, that I have been all night long taſking my 
recollection, in order to diſcover the weak fide of my defence; but, as 
one always ſees through the miſt of partiality in one's own concerns, I 
muſt have recourſe to your diſcernment, and ſeriouſly inſiſt upon know- 
ing how far you approve the juſtification of, N 


* 


My lord, 
your lordſhip's 
3 ** 0 


ANSWER. 
MADAM, | | 


Cannot help obſerving, that the ſerious manner in which you 
aſk-my opinion of the motives which induced pou to publiſh your 
Memoirs, is exactly of a piece with the conduct of thoſe who conſult 
their friends, for - approbation rather than advice, and by a diſap- 
pointment in their expectations of applauſe, are more than ever wed- 
fed to their on inventions, How would your ladyſhip look, 7 2 
9. 


(een 


Ja, in, conſequence of - your demand, aſſume the air of a fevere 
moralizer; and tell you, that the ſtep you have taken, was altogether 
precipitate and inexcuſable; that you have unneceſſarily avowed your 
own indiſcretion, incurred the reſentment of individuals, and attracted 
the reproaches of a cenſorious world; and that, over and above theſe 
diſadvantages, you have ſubjected, yqurſelf. for ever to a life of do- 
meſtick diſquiet, by incenfing the tyrant of whom you complain, be- 
yond a poſſibility of forgiveneſs or reconciliation? Would not all 
the reſentment of a diſappointed author take poſſeſſion of your lady- 
ſhip; overcaſt that chearfulneſs of countenance with a ſullen' frown, 
— lighten from thoſe fair eyes in gleams of diſpleaſure? No, you 
 wonld” be more ſurprized than: offended at my obſervations. You would 
believe you had been all along deceived in your opinion of my deli- 
cacy and underſtanding: you would be mortified at the diſcovery of 
your own miſtake, and look upon me with N as one of thoſe 
tame, timid rationaliſts, Who being naturally phlegmatick and fearful, 
are utter ſtrangers to the refined ſenſations of the human heart, inca- 
pable of doing. juſtice to thoſe melting tenderneſſes which they never 
t, and too irreſolute to withſtand the torrent of ignorant, malicious, 
or wrong-headed clamour, when it affects a character in which their 
friendſhip ought to be intereſted. Vour ſentiments, I own, would in 
that caſe be juſt, excepting that I ſhould engage your ladyſhip's pity, 
in deſerving your contempt,. and inſtead of being deſpiſed as a cold 
friend, be ſtill regarded by you, as a weak and timorous well-wiſher, 4 
If your character fuffered cruelly from miſrepreſentations; if your for- 
bles were magnified and multiplied with all the aggravation of envy 
and fiction ; if the qualities of your heart were decried or traduced, 
and even, your underſtanding .called in queſtion; I agree with your 
ladyſhip, that it was not only excuſeable, but highly neceſſary, to pub- 
| liſh, a detail of your conduct, which would acquit-yon-of all or moſt of 
| thoſe, ſcandalous imputations. This taſk. you have (in my opinion) 
| performed, to the ſatisfaction of all the intelligent and unprejudiced 
Part of _ mankind.” He muſt, be very deficient -1n candour and feeling, 
who, in reading your Memoirs, is not intereſted in your favour ; who 
does not eſpouſe the cauſe of beauty, innocence, and love; who does 
not ſee that as you once were, you would ſtill have continued to be the 
| ttern of conjugal faith and felicity ; had not the croſs accidents of 
— forced you from the natural bias of your diſpoſition : who does 
not excuſe the tenderneſs, which youth and ſenſibility, ſo circumſtanced, 
could not poſſibly refit; and who does not freely forgive the fault, 
when he conſiders the particulars of the temptation. He muſt be void 
of all taſte and reflection, who does not admire your ſpirit, elegance, 
and ſenſe; and dead to all the finer movements of the ſoul, if he is 
| not agitated, thrilled, and tranſported, with the pathetick circum- 
| ſtances of your ſtory. Some people, who are your ladyſhip's friends, 
| and highly entertained with the performance, have wiſhed ybu had 
ſpared yourſelf ſome unneceſſary confeſſions, which they thought could 
ſerve no end, but that of ' affording a handle to your enemies for 
cenſure and defamation: I myſelf, I own, was of the ſame opinion, 
until you convinced me, that in ſuppreſſing one circumſtance which 
might , be.. afterwards diſcovered, your ſincerity through the whole 
piece would have been called in queſtion. And what have yon 
avowed, that your moſt malicious foes dare blame, except your _ 
_—_ regal 
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regard of an unnatural contract, which (though authorized by the 
laws of your country) was impoſed upon your neceſſity, youth, aud 
inexperience? Nor was this conduct the reſult of vicious 1 and 
intemperance : you had already given undeniable proofs of your 
conſtancy and conjugal virtue, to the firſt lord of your affectione, 
who was the choice of your love, and to whom your heart was unalte- 
rably wedded. Vour natural ſenſibility had been, by his extraordinary 
care, tenderneſs, and attention, cheriſhed and improved to ſuck a de- 
gree of delicacy, as could not poſſibly reliſh the attachment of the com- 
mon run of huſbands. No wonder, then, that you was uneaſy under 
a ſecond engagement ſo much unlike the firſt ; that every circumſtancs 
of the contraſt appeared to you in the moſt aggravating light, and made 
a ſuitable impreſſion upon your imagination; and that you was not in- 
ſenfible to thoſe attractions which had formerly captivated your heart, 
nor able to reſiſt the flattering in ſinuations, incredible aſſiduity, and 
ſurprizing perſeyerance, of an artful lover. And ſure he could not have 
choſen a more favourable opportunity to prefer his addreſſes: your paſ- 
ſions were unuſually intendered by grief; you was diſſatisfied with your 
domeſtick ſituation; you was ſolitary for want of that intimate con- 
nection in which you had been ſo happy before, and your breaſt glowed 
with the moſt pathetick ſuſceptibility, while you was yet a ſtranger to 
the infidious ts of man. In ſach diſtreſs the mind longs for ſympa- 
thy and conſolation ; it ſeeks to repoſe itſelf upon the tender friendſhip 
of ſome kind partner, that will ſhare and alleviate it's ſorrows, Such à 
comforter appeared in the accompliſhed youth: your judgment was 
pleaſed with his qualifications ;| his demeanour —_—_— your eſteem 

our friendſhip was engaged by his ſincerity z and your affection was 
inſenſibly ſubdued. In ſhort, every thing conſpired to promote his 
fuit, and my wonder is not that he ſucceeded, but that you held out 
ſo long. Your ſentiments with regard to thoſe Who have inveighed 
againſt your performance, are altogether conformable to that good» 
ſenſe and benevolent diſpoſition, which I have always admired and 
eſteemed. As for writers who have exerciſed their pens in abuſing 
your ladyſhip, they are either objects of mirth or compaſſion. They, 
poor harmleſs creatures, in their hearts, wiſh you no evil. Their bu- 
ſineſs is to eat, honeſtly if they can—but, at any rate, to eat. I am 
fully perſuaded, that for a very ſmall ſum you might engage the whole 
tribe to refute their own revilings, and bellow with all their might in 
your praiſe. It would really be uncharitable as well as abſurd, to ex« 
preſs the leaſt reſentment againſt ſuch feeble antagoniſts, who are lite- 
rally the beings of a ſummer- day: they are the noiſy inſets, which the 
ſun of merit never fails to produce; the ſhadows that continually ace 
company ſucceſs z and, indeed, a man might as well fight with his own 
ſhadow, as attempt tochaſtiſe ſuch unſubitantial phantoms. But of all 
the emotions. of your heart, that which I am at preſent tempted chiefly 
to applaud, is the ſorrow you expreſs for having been obliged, in 
your own juſtification, to vilify and expoſe the man to whom your fate 
is inſeparably connected; and the laudable reſolution you have taken 
to live amicably with him fer the future, provided he ſhall perſiſt in 
that conduct, which he hath of late choſen to maintain. On the whole, 
though you may have inflamed the virulence of envy and malice, rouzed 
the reſentment of ſome whoſe folly and ingratitude you had occaſion to 
diſplay, and incurred the cenſure of theſe who think it their duty to 


exclaim 
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exclaim againſt the leaſt infringement of the nuptial tie, howſnever un- 
equally impoſed ; your Memoirs will always be ed with pleafure 
by all readers of and diſcernment, and your fame as a beauty and 
| author, long ſurvive the ill offices of prejudice and perſonal animoſity. 
| And now that I have performed the taſk enjoined, give me leave to add, 
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VOLUME THE THIRD. 


CHAP. I. 


PEREGRINE ARRIVES AT THE OA - 
RISON, WHERE HE RECEIVES THE 
LAST ADMONITIONS OF COMMO- 
BORE TRUNNION, WHO NEXT 
DAY RESIGNS HIS BREATH, AND 
IS BURIED ACCORDING TO HIS 
OWN DIRECTIONS. SOME GEN- 
TLEMEN IN THE COUNTRY MAKE 
A FRUITLESS ATTEMPT TO AC- 
COMMODATE MATTERSBETWIXT 
MR. GAMALIEL PICKLE AND HIS 
ELDEST son. 


8 BO UT four o'clock in 
the morning our hero ar- 
TL A rived at the garriſon, where 
7 he found his generous un- 
ele in extremity, ſupported 
in bed by Julia on one fide, 
and Lieutenant Hatchway on the other, 
while Mr. Jolter adminiitered ſpiritual 
conſolation to his ſoul, and bet een 
whiles comforted Mrs. Truanion, who, 
with her maid, fat by the fire, weeping 
4 great decorum; the — av- 
ng juſt taken his laſt fee, and retired, 
ter pronouncing the fatal prognoltick, 
in which be anxiouſly wiſhed he might 
not be miſtaken. 
Though the commodore's ſpeech was 
1 ted by a violent hiccup, he ſtill 
the uſe of his ſenſes ; and when 
— approached, ſtretched out his 
bans with mapifeſt ſigns of ſatisfaction. 


The young gentleman, whoſe heart over- 
flowed with gratitude and aſfection, could 
not beheld luch a ſpectacle unmoved, 
He endeavoured to concea! his tender- 
neſs, which, in the wildnels of his youth, 
and in the pride of his difpotition, he 
conſidered as a derogation from his 
manhuod ; but, in ſpite of all his en- 
deavours, the tears guſhed from his eyes, 
while he kifled the old man's hand; _ 
he was ſo utterly diſconcerted b 
grief, that when he attempted to * 

is tongue denied it's office : 10 hu che 
commodore, perceiving his diſorder, made 
a laſt effort of itrength, and conſoled him 
in theſe words. © Swab the ſpray from 

* your bowſprit, my good lad, and coil 
up your ſpirits. You muſt not let the 
* top-lifis of your heart give way, be- 
© caule you ſee me ready to go down at 
© theſe years; many a better man has 
foundered 2 8 made half 

; thof I truſt, by the mer 

of God, I ſhall be f BE 3 
very few 1 and faſt moored in a 
moſt bleſſed riding: for my good 
friend Jolter has overhauled the — 
nal of my ſins; and by the — — 
tion he hath taken of the ſtate of m 
« ſoul, I hope I ſhall happily conclu 
my voyage, and be brought up in the 
© latitude of heaven. Here has been a 
doctor that wanted to ſtow me chock- 
« full of phyſick; but when a man's 
hour is come, what nifies his tak- 
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© ſhopin his hold ? Thoſe fellows come 
© along-fide of dying men, like the meſ- 
© ſengers of the admiralty with ſailing- 
© orders: but 1 told him as how 1 
could flip my cable without his direc- 
tion or aſſiſtance, an ſo he hawled off 
in dudgeon. This curfed hiccup makes 
ſach a rippling in the current of my 
ſpeech, that mayhap you don't un- 
derſtand what I fay. New, while the 
ſucker of my wind-pump will go, I 
would willingly mention a few things, 
which I hope you will fer down an the 
log-book of your remembrance, when 
J am Riff, d'ye ſee. There's your 
aunt fitting whimpering by the fire; I 
deſire you will keep her tight, warm, 
and efly in her old age: ſhe's an ho- 
neſt heart in her own way; and thof 
ſhe goes a little crank and humour- 
ſome, by being often over-ſtowed with 
Nantz and religion, ſhe hath been a 
faithful ſhip-mate to me, and IT dare 
ſay never turned in with another man, 
fince we firſt embarked in the ſame 
bottom.—Jack Hatchway, you know 
the trim of her as well as e er a man 
in England, and I believe ſhe has a 
kindneſs for you; whereby, if you 
two will gtapple in the way of matri- 
mony, when I am gone, I do ſuppoſe 
that my godſon, for love of me, will 
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the days of your life.“ 
Peregrine affured him, he would with 
pleature comply with any requeſt he 
tauld make, in behalf bf two perſons 
whom he eſteemed fo mich. The lien- 
tenant, with a wraggiſh ſneer, which even 
the gravity of the titration could not pre- 
vent, thanked them both for their good 
will, telling the commodore, he was 
obliged to him for his friendfhip, in 
feeking to promote him to the command 
of a veſſel which he himſelf had wore 
out in the ſervice: that notwithſtand- 
ing, he ſhonld be content to rake charge 
of her, though he could not help bein 
ſhy of coming after fuch an able navi- 
tor. | | 
Trunnion. exhatifted as he was, ſmil- 


ed at this ſally; and, after fome paule, 
reſumed his admonitions in this man- 


mer. * I need not talk of Pipes, be- 
< ctuſe I know you'll do for him, with- 


* out my fecohmendation ; the fellow * 


© has fled with me in many a hard 
gale, and FI! warrant him às ſtout a 
* ſeaman'as$ ever ſet face to the weather : 
„but 1 bope you will take care of the 
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allow you to live in the garrifon all 


© Ty 
* reſt of my erew, and not diſrate them 
© after I am dead, in favour of new 
* followers. * As for that young Wo- 
man, Ned Gauntlet's daughter, I'm 
informed as how ſhe is an excellent 
wench, and has a reſpect for you; 
whereby, if you run” her on board in 
an unlawful way, I leave my curſe 
upon you, and truſt you will never 
profper in the voyage of life: but, I 
believe you are mofe” of an honeſt 
man, than to behave ſo much like a 
pirate. I beg of all love, you wool 
take care of your conſtitution, and 
beware of running foul of harlots, 
who are no better than fo many mer- 
maids, that fit upon rocks in the ſea, 
and hang out a fair face for the de. 
ſtruction of paſſengers ; thof I muſt 
ſav, for my own part, I never met 
with any of thoſe ſweet fingers, and 
yet I hive gone to ſea for the ſpace 
of thirty years. But howlomever, ſteer 
your courſe clear of all ſuch brimftone 
bitches. . to law as you 
would ſhun the devil, and look upon 
all attornies as devouring: ſharks, or 
ravenous fiſh of prey. As ſoon as the 
breath is out of my body, let minute 
guns be fired, till I am ſafe under 
ground. I would alſo be buried in 
the red jacket I had on when I board- 
ed and took the Renammy. Let my 
wh ih cutlaſs, and pocket- compaſs, 

laid in the coffin along with me. 
Let me be carned to the grave by my 
own men, rigged in the black caps 
and white ſhirts which my ' baftge's 
crew were wont to wear; and they 
muſt keep a good Jook- out, that none 
of your pilfering raſcallions may come 
and heave me up again, for the lucre 
'of what they can get, until the car- 
caſe is belayed by a tomb ſtone. As 
for the motto, or Whit you call it, I 
leave that to you and Mr. Jolter, who 
are ſcholars; but I do defire, thut it 
may not be engraved in the Greek 
or Latin lingos; and much leſs in 
the French, which J 4bominate, büt 
in plain Engliſhy tRat when the angel 
comes to pipe all hands, at the great 
day, he may know that I am a Bri- 
tiſn man, and fpeak to mne in my mo- 
ther tongue. And- now I have no 
more to tay, but God in heaven have 
mercy upon my ſoul, and ſend you 
all fair weather, wherefvever you ate 
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eomplaceneys:and;clofing: his eye, com- 
poſed himſclt to reſt, while the whole 
audience (Pipes Himſelf not excepted) 
were melted with ſorrow z and Mrs. 
Trunnion conſented to quit the room, 
that ſhe, might not be expoſed to the 
unſpeakable anguiſh of ſeeing him ex- 
pirs. | | 

His laſt moments, however, were not 
ſo.near as they amagined ; he began to 
daſe, and enjoyed ſmall intervals of eale 
till next day in the afternoon; during 
which remiſſions, he was heard to pour 
forth many pious ejaculations; expreſſ- 
ing his hope, that, for all the heavy 
cargo of his fins; he ſhould be able to 
ſugmount the puttock-ſhrouds of de- 
ſppir, and get aloft to the croſs-trees of 
God's good fayour. At laſt, his voice 
ſunk ſo low, as not to be diſtinguiſhed ; 
and haying laid about an hour, almoſt 
withqut any perceptible ſigns of life, he 


gave up the ghoſt, with a groan which 


announced his deceale. 

Julia was no ſooner certiſied of this 
melancholy event, than ſhe ran to her 
aunt's chamber, weeping. aloud ;- and 
immediately à very decent concert was 
— good widow and her 
attendants. Peregrine and Hatchway 
retired till the corpſe ſnould be laid out; 
and Pipes having ſurveyed the body, 
with a face of ructul attention, Well 
* fare thy foul, old Hawier Trunnion!' 
ſaid he: man and boy I have known 
© thee theſe five and 
© {ure a'trver heart never broke lſcwt. 
Many a hard gale haſt thou weathered ; 
© but. now-t Us are all over, and 
* thy hull fairly laid up. A better com- 
e manger I'd never dchre to ſerve; and 
© who knows hut I may help to ſet up 
thy ſtanding rigging in another world? 

All the {ſervants of the houſe were 


affected with the loſs-of cheir old maſter; | 
old Gamaliel, at their intreaties, ſeem - 


and the poor le in the neighbaur- 
hood * | at the 2 re- 
peated howlings, enpreſſed their ſorrow 
for the death of their charitable bene- 
factor · Peregripe, though he felt every 
thing which love and gratitude could 


inſpire on this occasion, Was not ſo 
much overwhelmed with ailliction, as 


to be incapable of taking the manage- 
ment of the family into his own hands. 
He gave Wir am ions ones — 
| great Quicretion, a aving pai 

* liments of cendolance to his 
aunt me he conſoled with the aflu- 


thirty years; and 
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tion. He ordered a fuit of — to 
be made for every perſon in the garriſon, 


and inviting all the, neighbouring gen- 
tlemen to the burial, nat even excepur 


his father and brother Gam, who di 


nat however honour the ceremony with 
their preſence 3 nor was his mother hu- 
mane enough to viſit her ſiſter · in · law in 
her diſtreſs. 0 1 


In the method of interment, e com- f 


modore's injunctions were obeyed to a 
tittle; and at the ſame time our hero 
made a donauon of fifty pounds to the 
poor of the pariſh, as a benefaction 
which his uncle had forgot to bequeath. 

Having performed theſe abſequies 
with the moſt pious punQuality, be 
examined the will, to which there was 
no addition ſince it had been firſt execut : 


ed.; adjuſted the payment of all the le · 


gacies; and being ſole executor, took 
an account of the eſtate to which he had 


— 


ſucceeded, and which, after all dedue- 


tions, amounted to 5 thoyſand 
paunds. The poſſeſſion of ſuch. a for- 
tune, of which be was abſolute maſter, 
did not at all contribute to the humilia- 
tion of his ſpirit, but inſpired him with 
new ideas of grandeur and magnificence, 
and elevated his hope to the higheſt pin- 
nacle of expectation. | 
His domeſtick affairs being 

he was viſited by almoſt all the gentle» 
men of the country, Who came to pt 
their compliments of congratulation, on 
his - acceſſion to the eſtate; and ſome 


of them offered their good  offices-'ta« - 


wards a reconciliation betwixt his Fa - 


ther and him, induced by tbe general 
deteſtation which-was entertained for bis 


brother Gam, Who was by this time 
looked upon by his neighbours as a 
prodigy of 5 malice. Our 
oung ſquire thanked them for their 
Lind propoſal, which he accepted ; and 


ed very well ee to an accommoda- 
tion: but, as he would not venture to 


declare himiſelf, before he had conſulted 


his wife, his favourable diſpoſition was 
rendered her ineffectual, by the 
imtigations of that implacable woman 
and our hero rehgned all expectation of 
being reunited to his faiher's houſe. 
His brother, as uſyal, took all oppor · 
tunities of injuring his character, by 
falle aſperſions and ſtories miſrepreſent- 
ed, in order to prejudice his reputation: 
ror was bis filter Julia ſuffered to enjoy 
hes guad fortune in peace. Had be un- 

| Kez dergone 
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d e ſuch perſecution from an alien to 
bis blood, 892 would have heard 
of his revenge; but, notwithſtanding 
his indignation, he was too much tinc- 
tured hy the prejudices of conſanguinity, 
to lift his arm in judgment againſt the 
ſon of his own parents; and this con- 
ſideration abridged the term of his re- 
ſidence at the garriſon, where he had 
propoſed to ſtay tor ſome months. 


CHAP. II. 


THE YOUNG GENTLEMAN HAVING 
SETTLED; HIS DOMESTICK Ar- 
FAIRS, ARRIVES IN LONDON, 
AND SETS UP A GAY EQUIPAGE. 
HE MEETS WITH EMILIA, AND 
IS INTRODUCED TO HER UNCLE. 


IS aunt, at the earneſt ſolicita- 

tions of Jillia and her huſband, 
took up her quarters at the houſe of that 
affectionate. kinſwoman, who made it 
her chief ſtudy to comfort and - cheriſh 
the diſconſolate widow; and Jolter, in 
expectation of the living, which was 
not yet vacant, remained in garriſon, in 
quality of land- ſleward upon our hero's 
country eſtate. As for the lieutenant, 
our young gentleman communed with 
him in a ſerious manner, about the com- 
modore's propoſal of taking Mrs. Trun- 
nion to wife; and Jack, being quite 
tired of the ſolitary ſituation of a batche- 
lor, which nothing but. the company 


of his old commander could have en- 


a ed him him to ſupport ſo long, far 
from diſcovering averſion to the match, 
obſerved with an arch ſmile, that it was 
not the firſt time he had commanded a 
veſſel in. the abſence of Captain Trun- 
nion; and therefore, if the widow was 
willing, he would chearfully ſtand by 
her helm; and, as he Ah? the duty 
would not be of long continuance, do 
his endeavour to ſteer her ſafe into the 
port, 'where the commodore might come 
on board, and take charge of her again, 

In conſequence of this declaration, it 
was determined 'that Mr. Hatchway 
ſhould make his addreſſes to Mrs. Trun- 
nion, as ſoon as decency would, permit 
her to receive them; and Mr. Clover 
and his wife promiſed to exert their in- 
fluence in his behalf, Meanwhile, Jack 


was deſired to live at the caſtle as uſual; 


and aſſured, that it ſhould be put wholly 


in his poſlefſion, as ſoon as he ſhould 


be able to acco 


and horſes, 45 Pipes and another lac- 
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mpliſh this matrimonial . 
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When Peregrine nad ſettled all theſe - 


| . to his own ſatis faction, he toox 
c 


ave of all his friends, and repawing to 
the great city, purchaſed a new chariot 


quey into ric 


liveries, took elegant lodg · 


— 


. ings in Pall Mall, and made a moſt re- 


n.arkable appearance among the people 
of faſhion. It was owing to this equi- 
page, and the gaiety of-his perſonal de- 
portment, that common fame, which is 
always a common lyar, repreſented him 
as a young gentleman wha had juſt ſuc- 
ceeded to an eftate of five thouſand , 


pounds per annum, by the death of an 


uncle; that he was intitled to an equal 
fortune at the deceaſe of his own father, 
excluſive of two conſiderable jointures, - 
which would devolve upon him at the 
demiſe of his mother and aunt. This 
report (falſe and ridiculous as it was) 
he could not find in his heart to contra- - 
dict; not but that he was forry to find 
himſelf ſo miſrepreſented; but his va- 

nity would not allow him to take any 
ſtep that might diminiſh his importance 

in the opinion of thoſe who'courted hies 
acquaintance, on the ſuppoſition that 
his eircumſtances were actually as af- 
fluent as they were ſaid to be. Nay, 
ſo much was he infatuated by this weak- 

neſs, that he reſolved to encourage the 
deception, by living up to the report: 
and accordingly engaged in the moſt 
expenſive parties of pleaſure; believing 
that; before his preſent finances ſhoul 

be exhauſted, his fortune would be ef- 
fectually made, by the perſonal accom- | 
pliſhments he ſhould have occafion to 
diſplay to the beau monde, in the courſe 
of his extravagance. In a word, va- 
vity and pride were the ruling foibles 

of our adyenturer, who imagined-him- 
ſeif ſufficiently qualified to retrieve his 

fortune in various ſhapes, long before 

he could have any idea of want or dif- 
ficulty. He thought he ſhould have it 

in his power; at any time, to make prize 
of a rich heirſs, or opulent widow : his 

ambition had already aſpired to the heart 
of a young handſome duchels dowager, 
to whoſe acquaintance he had found 
means to be introduced; or, ſhould ma- 

trimony chance to be unſuitable to his 
inclinations, he never doubted, that by 
the intereſt he might acquire among the 
nobility, he ſhould be favoured with - 
ſome lucrative peſt, that would amply 

. recompe 


+ 


Ly 
> 


recompenfe him for the liberality of his 
difpofition, There are many \0ung 
men who entertain the ſame expections, 
with half the reaſon he had to be ſo pre- 
nnen 


In the midſt of theſe chimerical cal - 


culations, his paſſion for Emilia did not 


ſuhſide; but, on the contrary, began to 


ratze to ſuch an inflammation of deſue, 


that her idea interfered with every other 


reflection, and abſolutely difabled him 


from proſecuting the other lofty ſehemes 


whict his imagination had projected. 
He therefore laid down the honeſt re- 
ſolution of viſiting her in all the ſplen- 


upon her virtue with all his art and ad- 
dreſs, to the utmoſt extent of his in- 
fluence and fortune. Nay, fo effectually 
had — 4 — paſſion abſorbe ſ his prin- 
ciples of honour, confcience, humanity, 
and regard for the commodore's laſt 
words, that he was baſe qnough to re- 
joice at the abſence of his friend God- 
frey, ' who being then with his regiment 
in Treland, could not dive into his pur- 
pole, or take meaſures for fruſtrating his 
vicious deſign. arts hs 
Praught with theſe heroick ſentiments, 
de determined to ſet out for Suſſex in 
his chariot and fix, attended by his valet 
de chambre and two footmen; and as 
he was now ſenſible, that in his laſt 


eſſay he had miſtaken his cue, he de- 


termined to change his battery, and ſap 
the fortreſs by the moſt ſubmiſſive, foft, 
and inſinuating behaviour. 8 

On the evening that preceded this 


ed expedition, he went into' one 


ef the boxes at the pl N as uſual, 


to ſhew himſelf to the ladies; and in re- 
eonnoitring the company through a glaſs, 
os no other reaſon, but becauſe it was 

aſhionable to be purblind) perceived 
his miſtreſs very plainly dre 
of the ſeats above the tage, talking to 
another young wonts'of very homely 
appearance. Thou 
Alarm with the utmoſt "impatience at 
ſight of his Emilia, he was for ſome 
mmutes deterred from obeying the im- 

ulſe of his love, by the preſence of ſome 


him make his compliment in publick to 
a perſon of her figure. Nor would the 
violence of his inclination have ſo far 


prevailed over his pride, as to lead him 
thither, had not he recollected, that his 


quality friends would look upon her as 


1 


Reid rekt. 


dor of his ſituation, in order to practiſe 


„ in one 


His Heart beat the 
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ſome han Iſome Abigail, with whom he 
had an affair of gallantry, and of con- 


ſequence give him credit for the in- 


„to the place where his chtarmer ſat. 
Hrs air and dreſs were fo remarkable, 
that it was almoſt impoſſible he ſhou 


have eſcaped the eyes of à curious ob- 
' ſerver, eſpecially as he had choſen 2 
time for coming in, when his entrance 


could not fail to attract the notice of the 
ſpetators; I mean, when the whole 


trigue. 
Enco by this ſoggeſtion, he \ 
complied with the dictates of love, and 


houſ: was huſhed in attention to the per- 


formance on the ſtage. Emilia, there- 
fore, p 
ſhe found herſelf diſcovered by the direc- 


tion of his glaſs, and gueſſing his inten - 


tion by his abrupt retreat from the box, 
ſummoned all her fortitude to her aid, 


and prepared for his reception. HE 
to her with an air of . | 


advanc 


ived him at his firſt approach; 


neſs and 457. tempered with modeſty ; 


and reſpe 


verence of regard. Though ſhe wa 
extremely well pleaſed at this unexpeRt 


behaviour, ſhe ſupprefſed the emotions 


and expreſſed his ſitisfac- 
tion at ſeeing her, with u ſeeming re- 


Pp 


of her heart, and anſwered his compli- 
ments with affected eaſe and unconcern, 


ſuch as might denote the good - humour 


of a perſon who meets by accident with 


an indifferent acquaintance. After hav- 
ing certified himſelf of her 'own goc 


health, he very Kindly enquired about 


her mother and Miſs Sophy; gave her 
to ' underſtand, that he had Jately been 


favoured with a letter from Godfrey; 


x 


* 


* 


* 
- 


that he had actually intended to ſet out 
next morning on a viſit to Mrs. Gaunt- 


let, Which (now that he was fo happy 


+ 
+ 


as to meet with her) he would poſtpone, * 
until he ſhould have the pleaſure of at- 


tending her to the country. After hay- | 


ing thanked him for his polite intention, 


ſhe told him, that her mother was exe 
Red in town in a few days, and that 


e herſelf had come to London ſome 
weeks ago, to give her attendance upon 


her aunt, who had been dangerouſly ill, 


but was now pretty well recovered, 
dies of faſhion, who, he feared, would 
think the worſe of him, ſhould they ſee 


Although the converfation of courſe 
turned upon general topicks, during the 
entertainment he took all op 
being particular with his eyes, through 
which he conveyed a thouſand tender 
proteſtations. She ſaw, and inwar 


nities of 


rejoiced at the humility of his looks; ; 


- but far from rewarding it with one ap- 


pronag 


* 


— — 
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proving glance, ſhe induſtriouſly avoid- 
ed this ocular intercourſe, and rather 
coqucued with a' young . gentleman 
that ogled her from the oppoſite” box, 
Pexegrine's penetration eably detected 
her lentiments, and he was nettled at 
her diſſimulation, which ſerved to con- 
firm him in his unwarrantable deſigns 
upon her perſon. He perſiſted in his 
aſſiduities with indefatigable perſerve- 
rayce; when the play was concluded, 
handed her and her companion to an 
hackney-coach, and with difficulty was 
3 to eſcort them to the houſe of 
milia's uncle, to whom. our hero was 
introduced by the young lady, as an in- 
timate friend of her brother Godfrey. 
The old gentleman, Who was no 
ſtranger to the nature of Peregrine's 
connection with his ſiſter's family, pre- 
vailed upon him to ſtay ſupper, and 
ſeemed particularly well pleaſed with his 
converſation and deportment, which, by 
help of his natural. ſagacity, he won- 
derfully adapted to the humour of his 
entertainer. ' After ſupper, when the 
Iadies were withdrawn, and the citizen 
called for his pipe, our fly adventurer 
followed his example. Though he ab- 
Korn IP plant, he ſmoaked with an 
ar of infinite ſatisfaction, and expa- 
tiated upon the virtues of tobacco, as if 
he had been deeply concerned in the 
Virginia trade. In the progreſs of the 
diſcourſe, he conſulted the merchant's 
diſpoſition; and the national debt com- 
ing upon the carpet, held forth upon the 
funds like a profeſſed broker. When 
the alderman complained of the reſtric- 
tions and diſcouragement of trade, his 
gueit invxigbed againſt exorbitant du- 
ties, wi e nature of which he ſeemed 
as well, acquaznted as any commiſſioner 
of the cuſtoms; to that the uncle was 
aſtoniſhed at the extent of his know- 


ledge, and expreſſed his ſurprize, that 


2 gay young gentleman like him, ſhould 
haye found either leiſure or inclination 
to, conſider ſubjects fo foreign to the 
faſhionable amuſements of youth. 
Pickle laid bold on this opportunity 
to tell him, that he was deſcended from 
a race of merchants; and that, early in 
life, he had made it his buſineſs to in- 
ſtruct himſelf in the different branches 
of trade, wkick he not only ſtudied as 
his family profeſſion, but alſo as the 
fource of all our national riches and 
power. He then launched out in praiſe 


. 


* 1 


of com merec, and the promoters there- 


— 
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of z and way of contra, employed 1 
all his — in drawing fuch ludi- 


crous pictures of the manners and edu - 


cation of what is called high life, that 
the trader's ſides were ſhaken by laugh 
ter, even to the danger of his life; and 
he looked upon our adventurer as a mi- 
racle of ſobriety and good-ſenle. 
Having thus ingratiated himſelf with 
the uncle, Peregrine took his leave, and 


next day in the forenoon viſited the niece | 


in his chariot, after ſhe had been ad- 


moniſhed by her kin{man to behave with 


circumſpection, and cautioned againſt 


neglecting or diſgquraging the addreſles 


of ſuch a valuable admurer, 


CHAP. III. 


HE PROSECUTES HIS DESIGN UPON 


o 


EMILIA WITH -GREAT ART AND 
PERSEVERANCE, 


UR adventurer, having by his by- 
pocriſy obtained free acceſs to his 
miſtreſs, began the ſiege, by profeſſing 


the moſt ſincere contrition for his former 


levity, and imploring her. forgivencts 


with ſuch earneſt ſupplication, that, 


guarded as ſhe was againſt his flattering 
arts, ſhe began to believe his proteſta- 


tions, which were even accompanied 


with tears, and abated a good deal of 
that ſeverity and diftance ſhe had pro- 
poſed to maintain during this anteryiew, 
She would not, however, fayour him 
with the leaſt acknowledgment of a mu- 


tual paſſion, becauſe, in the midſt of - 


his vows of eternal conſtancy and truth, 
he did net mention one ſyllable of wed- 
lock, though he was now entirely maſter 
of his own. conduct; and this conſidera- 
tion created a doubt, which fortified her 
againſt all his attacks: yet, what her 
diſcretion would have concealed, was 


* 


diſcovered by her eyes, which, in ſpite . 


of all her endeayours, breathed forth 
complacency and love. For her incli- 
nalen was flattered by her own ſelf⸗ 
ſufficiency, which imputed her admirer's 
ſilence, in that particular, to the hurry 
and. perturbation of his ſpirits, and per - 
ſuaded her, that he could not poſhbly 


* 


regard her with any other than honour- 


able intentions. | 
The inſidious lover exulted in the ten» 
derneſs of her looks, from which he 


preſaged a compleat victory; but, that 


he might not oyer-ſhoot hunſelf by bes ; 
o 


R 
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Ray he would not run the 


% 


- riſk of declaring himſelf, until her heart 
mould be fo far entangled within his 
ſhares, as that neither the ſuggeſtions 


of honour, prudence, or pride, ſhould - 


be able to diſengage it. Armed with 
this reſolution; he refttdined the impa- 


© tience of his temper” within the limits 
of the moſt delicate deportment. After 


having ſolicited and obtained permiſſion 
to attend her to the next opera, he took 
her by the hand, and preſſing it to his 
lips in the moſt reſpectful manner, went 
away, leaving her in a moſt whimſical 
ſtate of ſuſpenſe, chequered with-an in- 
tereſting viciſſitude of hope and fear. 
On the appointed day, he appeared 
again about five o'clock in the afternoon, 
and found her native charms ſo much 
improved by the advantages of dreſs, 
that he was tranſported with admiration 
and delight; and while he conducted 
her to the Hay Market, covid ſcarce 
bridle the impetuoſity of his paſſion, fo 
as to obſerve the forbearing maxims he 
had adopted. When ſhe entered the 
pit, he had abundance of food for the 
gratification of his vanity; for, in a 
moment, ſhe eclipſed al! the female part 


of the audience, each individual allow - 


ing in her own heart, that the ſtranger 
was by far the handſomeſt woman there 
preſent, except herſelf. 
Here it was that our hero enjoyed a 
double triumph; he was vain of this 2 
portunity to enhance his reputation for 
gallantry among the ladies of faſhion, 
who knew him, and proud of an occa- 
- fion to diſplay his quality acquaintance 
to'Emilia, that ſhe might entertain the 
greater idea of the conqueſt ſhe had made, 
and pay the more deference to his im- 
tante in the ſequel of his addreſſes. 
hat he tnight profit as much as poſ- 
fible by this ſituation, he went up and 
accoſted every perſon in the pit, with 
whom he ever had the leaſt communi- 
cation, whiſpered and faughed with an 
aſſocted air of familiarity, and even 
bowed at a difſtante ts ſome of the nobi- 
lity, on the ſlender foundation of having 
ſtood near them at court, or preſented 


them with a pinch of rappee at White's. 


chocolate-houſe,'- '- 

This ridiculous oftentation, though 
now praftiſed with 2 view of promoting 
his deſign; was a weakneſs that in fome 

degree infected the Whole of his be- 

haviour ; for nothing gave him ſo much 
joy in converſution, 23” an opportunity 


the Strand) that the night 
' vanced ; that ſupper would certainly be 


they might be #ccomme 


£23 


of giving the company to underſtand 
how welf he was with perſons of giſtin- 


"guiſhed rank and character: he would 


often (for example) obſerve, as it were 
occafionily, that the Duke of G 


was one of the beſt-natured men in the 


world, and illuſtrate this aſſertion b 
ſome inſtance of his affability, th hie 
he himſelf was concerned; then, by un 
abrupt tranſition, he would repeat forme 
repartee of Lady T-——, and men- 
tion & certain bon met of the Earl of 
C, which was uttered in his hear- 
Ing. 6 F 
Abeadance of young men, in this 
manner, make free with the names, 
though they have never had acceſs to the 


. perſons of the nobility; but this was 
not the caſe with ' Peregrine, who, in 


conſideration of his appeatance and ſup- 
poſed fortune, together wrth the advin. 
tage of his introduction, was by this 


time freely admitted to the tables of the 


ear. | 
In his return with Emilia from the 
opera, though he ſtill maintained the 
molt ſcrupulous deeorum in His beha- 
viour, he plied her with the moſt paſ- 
ſionate expreſſions of love, ſqueezed her 
hand with great ferveney, proteſted that 
his whole ſoul was engroſſed by her idea, 
and that he could not exiſt independent 
of her favour. © Pleaſed as ſhe was with 
his warm and pathetick addreſſes, 88. 
of his 


ther with the reſpectful manner 


making love, - ſhe yet had prudence and 
reſolution ſuffieient to contain her ten- 
derneſs, which was ready to run ovet ; 
being fortified againſt his arts, by re- 
flecting, that if his aĩm was honourable, 
it was now his buſineſs to declare it. 
On this conſideratioſi, the refuſe to 
make any ſerious reply to his earneſt 
expoſtulations, but Wed 6 receive 
them as the undetermined. effuſions ot 
y und good-breeding. © 

This | — ogy gaiety — good-hy- 
mour, though it baffled his hope of et- 
torting from her an acktiowledgmeny of 
which he might have taken immediate 
advantage, nevertheleſs encouraged hin 
to obſerve, (as the chariot? along 
was far ad- 


over before they could reach her ancle's 
houfe; and to propoſe, that he flibold 
wait v her- to ſome 1 

h = 


flight thment:* She war offended 
at the freedom of this propoſal; wwhith, 
i Le TY however, 
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however, ſhe treated as a joke, thank- 
ing him for his courteous offer, and aſ- 
ſuring him, that when ſhe ſhould be 
diſpoſed for a' tavern treat, he alone 
Mould have the honour of beſtowing it. 
Her kinſman being engaged with com- 
ny abroad, and her aunt fetired to 


reſt, he had the good fortune to enjoy a® 


icte à tete with her during a whole hour, 
which he employed with ſuch conſum- 
mate ſkill, that her caution was almolt 
overcome. He not only aſſailed her 
with the artillery of ſighs, vows, prayers, 


and tears, but even pawned his honour 
in behalf of bis love. He ſwore with 


many imprecations, that although her 
heart were ſurrendered to him at diſcre- 


tion, there was a principle within him, 


which would never allow him to injure 


| ſuch innocence and beauty; and the 


tranſports of his paſſion had, upon this 
occaſion, ſo far over-ſhot his purpoſe, 
that if ſhe had demanded an explana- 
tion, while he was thus agitated, he 
would have engaged himſelf to her wiſh 
by ſuch ties, as he could not poſſibly 
break. with any regard to his reputa- 
tion. But from ſuch expoſtulation ſhe 
was deterred, partly by pride, and partly 
by the dread of finding herſelf miſtaken 
in ſuch an intereſting conjecture. She 
therefore enjoyed the preſent flattering 
appearance of her fate, was 2 
upon to accept the jewels, which he pur- 

ed with part of his winning at Bath, 


and with the moſt inchanting conde- 


ſcenſion ſubmitted to a warm embrace; 
when he took his leave, after having 


obtained permiſhon to viſit her, as often 
as his inclination and convenience would 


permit. 


In his return to his own lodgings, 
be was buoyed up with his ſucceſs to an 
extravagarce of hope; already congra- 


tulated him/elf upon his triumph over 
Emilia's virtue; and began to project 


Future conqueſts among the molt digni- 


fied characters of the female ſex. But 
his attention was not all diflipated by 
theſe vain reflections; he reſolved to 
eoncentrate the whole exertion of lus 
foul upon the execution of bis preſent 
plan deſiſted, in the mean time, from 


- allzother ſchemes of pleaſure, intereſt, 

and ambition; and took lodgings in the 
ity, for the more commodious accom- 

pliſhment of his purpoſe. - 


While our lover's imagination was 
thus agreeably regaled, his miſtreſs did 


not enjoy her expeCtations, without the 


intervention of doubie and anxiety. His 
ſilence touching the final aim of his ad- 
drefſes was a myſtery on which ſhe was 
afraid of exerciſing her ſagacity; and 
her uncle tormented her with enquiries 
into the circumſtances of Peregrine's 
profeſſions and deportment. Rather 
than give this relation the leaſt cauſe of 
luſpicion, which muſt have cut off all 
intercourſe betwixt her and her admirer, 
ſhe ſaid 2 thing which ſhe N 
7 


would ſatisfy his care and concern for 


her welfare; and in conſequence of ſuck 


repreſentation, ſhe enjoyed, wi: hout re- 
ſerve, the company of our adventurer, 
who prolecuted his plan with ſurprizing 
eageinels and perſeverance. 


CHAP. Iv. 


HE PREVAILS UPON EMILIA TO AC- 
COMPANY HIM TO A MASQUEF- 
RADE ; MAKES A TREACHEROUS 
ATTEMPT UPON HER AFFEC- 
TION, AND MEETS WITH a DE- 
SERVED KEPULSE. 


87 ARC a night elapſed in whick 
he did not conduct her to ſome pub- 
lick entertainment. When, by the dint 
of his inſidious carriage, he thought 
himſelf in full poſſeſſion of her cong- 
dence and afſection, he lay in wait for an 
opportunity; aud hearing her obſerve in 
converſa ion, that ſhe had never been at 2 
maſquerade, begged leave to attend ker 
to the next ball; at the ſame time, ex- 
tending his invitation to the young lady, 
in whole company he had — her at 
the play, ſhe being preſent when this 
ſubject of ducourſe was introduced. He 
bad flattered himſelf, that this gentle - 
woman would decline the propoſal, as 
ſhe was a perſon ſcemingly of a demwie 
diſpoſition, who had been = and bred 
in the city, where ſuch diverſions are 


looked upon as ſcenes of lewdneſs and 


debauchery. For once, however, he 
reckoned without his hoit ; curioſity is 
as prevalent in the city as at the court 
end of the town : Emilia no ſooner ſig- 


- nified her aſſent to his propotal, than 


her friend, with an air of ſatisfad ion, 
agreed to make one of the parte; and 
he was obliged to thank her for that 
complaiſance which laid him under in- 
finite mortification. He ſet his genius 
at work, to invent ſome ſcheme for pre- 


venting her unſeaſonable intruſion. = 
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Afi 11 offered, he woul have 
ated as her 2 ſician, and adminiſter- 
ed a medicine would have laid het 
under the neceſſity of ſtaying at home: 
but his acquaintance with her being too 
light to furniſh him with the means of 
executing this expedient, he deviſed an- 
other, which was practiſed with all ima- 
ginable ſucceſs. Underſtanding that her 
dmother had left her a ſum of money 
independent of her parents; he conveyed 
a letter to her mother, intimating, that 
her daughter, on pretence of going to 
the maſquerade, intended to beſtow her- 
ſelf in marriage to a certain perſon, and 
that in a few days ſlie would be inform - 
ed of the circumſtances of the whole in- 
trigue, provided ſhe would keep this in- 
formation ſecret, and contrive ſome ex- 
cuſe for detaining the young lady at 
home, without giving her cauſe to be- 
lieye ſhe was apprized of her intention. 
This billet, ſubſcribed, Four well- 
* wither, and unknown humble ſervant,” 
had the deſired effect upon the careful 
matron z who, on the ball-day, feigned 
herſelf ſo extremely ill, that Miſs could 
not, with any decency, quit her mam- 
ana's apartment; and therefore ſent her 
apology to Emilia in the afternoon, im- 
mediately after the atrival of Peregeine, 
who pretended to be very much afflicted 
with the diſappointment, while his heart 
throbbed with a tranſport of joy. 
About ten o'clock the lovers ſet out 
for the Hay Market, he being dreſſed in 
the habit of Pantaloon, and ſhe in that 
of Columbine; and they had ſcarce en- 
tered the houſe, when the muſick ſtruck 
up, the curtain was withdrawn, and 
the whale ſcene diſplayed at once, to the 
admiration of Emilia, whoſe expecta- 
tion was infinitely ſurpaſſed by this ex - 
hibition. Our gallant having condutt- 
ed her through all the different apart- 
ments, and deſcribed the cxconomy of 
the place, led her into the circle, and, 
in their turn, they danced ſeveral mi- 
nuets; then going to the ſide - board, he 
prevailed upon her to eat ſome ſweet- 
meats and drink a glaſs of Champagne. 
After a ſecond review of the company, 
_ they engaged in eountry-dances, at 
which exerciſe they continued, until our 
adventurer concluded, that his partner's 
blood was ſyfficiently warmed for the 
| proſecution of his defign. On this ſup- 
poſition, which was built upon her de- 
_ Elaring, that ſhe was thirſty and fatigued, 
he perſuaded ber to take a little retreſh- 
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room, where, having ſeated her on th 
floor, he preſented her with a glaſs af 
wine and water; and, as ſhe complaiyed 
of being faint, enriched the draught 
with ſome drops of a certain elixir, 
which he recommended as a moſt excel- 
lent reſtorative, though it no other 
than a ſtimulative tin ut of he had 
treacherouſly provided for the occaſiqu. 
Having ſwallowed er Toa by which 
her ſpirits were manifeſtly exhilarated, 
ſhe ate a flice of ham, with the wing of 
a cold pullet, and coneluded the meal 
with a glaſs of Burgundy, which ſhe 
drank at the earneſt intreaty of her ad- 
mirer. Theſe extraordinary .cordials 
rating with the ferment of her 
blood, which was heated by violent mo- 
tion, could not fail to affect the conſti - 
tution of a delicate young creature, who 
was naturally ſprightly and volatile. 
Her eyes began to ſparkle with unuſual 
fire and vivacity, à thouſand brilliant 
ſallies of wit ker, and every 
2 that accoſted her underwent 
ome i marting repartee. | 
A at the ſucceſs of 
his adminiftration, ſed that they 
ſhould reſumetheir $atthecountry- 
darices, with à view to promote and 
aſſiſt the efficacy of his elixirz and 
when he thought her diſpoſition was 
properly adapted for the theme, be- 


ment and 


to ply her with all the elocution of 
| vt In order to elevate his own ſpirits 
to that pitch of reſolution which his 


ſcheme required, he drank two whole 


and perpetrating my ſcheme for the gra+ 

tification of his defire. ON 
Emilia, warmed by ſo many concur- 

ring incentives, in favour of the 

ſhe loved, abated conliderably of her 


FS 


, wonted reſerve, liſtened to his proteſta - 


tions with undiſſembled pleaſure, and 
in the confidence of her ſatisfa&ion, 
even owned him abſolute maſter of her 
affeRions. Raviſhed with this gonfef- 
fon, he now detmed himſelf on, ghe 
brink of reaping the delicious fruits.gf 


his art and aſſiduity; and the morning 


being already pretty far advanced, a1 
ſented with rapture to the firſt propoſal 
ſhe made of retiring to her lodgings. 
The blinds of the chariot being pul 


up, he took i 2 4 of the favourable 


ftuation 


* 


— 


ſituation of her thoughts, and on pre- 
tence of being whimſical, in conſequence 
of the wine he had ſwallowed, claſped 
Her in his arms, and imprinted a thou- 

ſand kiſſes on her pouting lips, a free- 
dom which ſhe pardoned as the privi- 
lege of intoxication” While he thus 
indulged himſelf with impunity, the 
carriage halted, and Pipes opening the 
door, Ris maſter handed her into the paf- 
ſage, before ſhe perceived that it was 
not her uncle's houſe, at which they had 
.alighted. | 

Alarmed at this difcovery, ſhe with 
ſome confuſion deſired to know his reaſon 
for conducting her to a ſtrange place at 
theſe hours: but he made no reply, un- 
til he had led her into an apartment, 
when he gave her to underftand, that as 
her uncle's family muſt be diſturbed by 
ker going thither ſo late in the night, 
and the ſtreets near Temple-bar were 
Infeſted by a multitude ef robbers and 
cut-throats, he had ordered his coach- 
man to halt at this houſe, which was 
* Kept by a relation of his, a mighty good 
fort of a gentlewoman, who would be 
proud of an opportunity to accomo- 


date a perſon for whom he was known 


'to entertain ſuch tenderneſs and efteem. 


Emilia had too much penetration to 


be impoſed upon by this plauſible pre- 
text: Ja ſpite of * partly for N. 
grine, which had never been inflamed 
to ſuch a pitch of complacency before, 
'the comprehended his whole plan in a 
twinkling. Though her blood boiled 
with indignation, ſhe thanked him with 
an affected air of ſerenity for his kind 
concern, and expreſſed her obligation to 
bis couſin; but, at the ſame time, in- 
ſiſted upon going home, leſt her ab- 
ſence ſhould terrify her uncle and aunt, 
who ſhe knew would not retire to reſt 
Lien 

ad He- u 
© motiſtrances, to conſult her own eaſe 
and ſafety, promifing to ſend Pipes into 
the city, for the ſatisfaction of her re- 
lations': but findmg her obſtinately deaf 
to his mtreattes, he aſſured her, that he 
would in a few minutes comply with 
her requeſt; and, in the mean time, 
begged the would fortify herſelf againſt 
the cold with a cordial, which he pour- 
ed out in her preſence, and which (now 
that her fuſpicion was aronzed) ſhe re- 
fuſed to taſte, notwithſtanding all his 
importunities. He then fell upon his 
knees before her, and the tears guſhyng 


rged her, with à thouſand re- 
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from his eyes, ſwore that his paſſion 
was wound up to ſuch pitch of impa- 
tience, that lie could no longer live upon 
the unſubſtantial food of expectation; 
and that, if ſhe would not vouchſafe to 
crown his happineſs, he would forthwith 
ſacrifice himſelf to her difdain. Such 
an abrupt addreſs, accompanied with 
all the fymptoms of frantick agitation, 
could not fail to perplex and affright 
the gentle Emilia; who, after ſome re- 


collection, replied with a reſolute tone, 


that ſhe could not ſee what reaſon he 
had to complain of her reſerve, which 
the was not at liberty to lay entirel 

aſide, until he ſhould have avowed hrs 
intentions in form, and obtained the 
ſanction of thoſe whom it was her duty 
to obey. * Divine creature !* cried he, 
ſeizing her hand, and preſſing it to his 
lips, © it is from you alone I hope for 


that condeſcenſion, which would over- 


* whelm me with tranſports of celeſtial 
bliſs. The ſentiments of parents are 
ſordid, filly, and confined; ſeek not 
then to ſubject my paſſion to ſuch low 
reſtriftions as were calculated for the 
purpoſes of common life. My love 
is too delicate and refined to wear 
thoſe vulgar fetters, which ſerve only 
to deſtroy the merit of voluntary af- 
fection, and to uphraid a man inceſ- 
fantly with the articles of compulſion, 
under which he lies. My dear angel! 


compelled to love you, and reign ſole 
empreſs of my heart and fortune, I 
will not affront you ſo much as to ta} 
of ſettlements; my all is at your diſ- 
poſul. In this pocket- book are notes 
to tlte amount alive thouſand pounds; 
do me the pleaſure to accept of them; 
to-morrow I will lay ten thouſand 
more in your lap. In a word, you 
ſhalF be miſtreſs of my whole eſtate, 
and I ſhall think myſelf happy in living 
dependent on-your bounty !* | 
Heavens! what were the emotions of 
the virtuous, the ſenſible, the delicate, 


the tender Emilia's heart, when ſhe heard 


this inſolent declaration from the mouth 
of a man whom ſhe had honoured with her 
affection and eſteem ! It was not ſimply 
horror, grief, or indignation, that ſhe 
felt, in conſequence of this WOT 
treatment, but the united pangs of all 
together, which produced a ſort of hy- 
ſterick laugh, while ſhe told him, that 
ſhe could not help admiring his gene- 
roſity. 


Deceived 
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PEREGRINE PICEKLE. 


Deceived by this convulſion, and the 
ironical compliment that attended it, the 
lover thought he had already made great 
progreſs in his operations, and that it 
was now his buſineſs to ſtorm the fort 
by a vigorous aſſault, that he might 
ſpare her the confuſion of yielding with- 
out reſiſtance. Poſſeſſed by this vain 


ſuggeſtion, he ſtarted up, and folding 


her in his arms, began to obey the fu- 
rious dictate of his unruly — * ene 
rous deſire. With an air of cool deter- 
mination, ſhe demanded a parley; and 
when, upon her repeated requett, he 
ranted it, addreſſed herſelf to him in 
theſe words, while her eyes gleamed 
with all the digvity of the me awful 
reſentment. Sir, I ſcorn to upbraid 
« you with a repetition of your —— 
© vows and proteſtations, nor will I 
eg the little arts you have 
iſed to enſnare my heart; be- 
cauſe, though by dint of the moſt per - 
fidious diſſimulation, you have found 
means to deceive my opinion, your 
utmoſt efforts have never been able to 
lull the vigilance of my conduct, or 
to engage my affection beyond the 
power of diſcarding you without a 
tear, whenever my honour ſhould de- 
mand ſuch a ſacrifice. Sir, you are 
unworthy of my concern or regret, 
and the ſigh that now ſtruggles How 
my brealt, is the reſult of ſorrow, for 
my own want of diſcernment. As 
for your preſent attempt upon my 
chaſfity, J deſpiſe your power as I 
deteſt your intention. Though, under 
the maſk of the moſt delicate reſpect, 
you have decoyed me from the imme- 
diate protezon of my friends, and 
contrived other impious ſtratagems to 
ruin my peace and reputation, I con- 
fide too much in my own innocence, 
and the autharity of the law, to admit 
one thought of fear, much leſs to fink 
under the horror of this ſhocking ſitua- 
tion, into which I have been ſeduced. 
Sir, your behaviour on this occaſion, 
is, in all reſpects, low and contemp- 
tible: for, ruffian as you are, you 
durſt not harbour one thought of exe- 
cuting your execrable ſcheme, while 
you knew my brother was near enough 
to prevent or revenge the inſult; ſa 
that you muſt not only be a treache- 
rous villain, but alſo a moſt deſpi- 
cable coward !* Having expreſſed her- 
ſelf in this manner, with a moſt ma- 


jeſtick ſeverity of aſpeR, ſhe opened the 
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door, and walking down ſtairs with ſur= 
prizing reſolution, committed herſelf to 
the care of a watchman, who accom- 
modated her with a hackney-chair, in, 
which ſhe was ſafely conveyed to her 
uncle's houſe, 

Meanwhile;the lover was ſo confound- 
ed and over-awed by theſe cutting re- 
proaches, and her animated behayzour 
that all his reſolution forſook him, .an 
he found himſelf not only-incapable of 
obſtructing her retreat, but even of ut - 
tering one ſyllable to deprecate her wrath, 
or extenuate the guilt of his own con- 
duct. The nature of his diſappoint- 
ment, and the keen remorſe that ſeized 
him, when he reflected upon the diſ- 
honourable footing on which his cha- 
rater ſtood with Emilia, raiſed ſuch 

turbation in his mind, that his ſilence 
was ſucceeded by a violent fit of diſtrac- 
tion, during which he raved like a Bed- 
lamite, and ated a thouſand extrava- 

nces, which convinced the people of 
1 houſe (a certain bagnio) that he 
had actually loſt his wits. Pipes, with 
great concern, adopted the ſame opinion 
and, being aſſiſted by the waiters, hin- 
dered him, by main force, from run- 
ning out and purſuing the fair fugitivez 
whom, in his delirium, he alternately 
curſed and commended, with horrid 
imprecations and laviſh applauſe. His 
faithful valet, having waited two whole 
hours, in hope of ſeeing this guſt of paſ- 
ſion overblown, and perceiving that the 
paroxyſm ſeemed rather to increaſe, very 
prudently ſent for a phyſician of his 
maſter's acquaintancez who having con- 
ſidered the circumſtances and 4 toms. 
of the diſorder, directed that he ſhould 
be plentifully blooded, without loſs of 
time, and preſcribed a draught to com- 
pole the tumult of his ſpirits. Theſe 
orders being punctually performed, 

ew more calm and tractable; recov 
fie reflection ſo far, as to be aſhame 
of the extaſy he had undergone; ſuffered 
himſelf quietly to be undreſſed, and put 
to bed; where the fatigue occaſiqned by 
his exerciſe at the —— Ow. 
rated with the preſent diſſipation of his 
ſpirits to lull him into a r ſleep, 
which greatly tended to the preſervation 
of his intelle&s: not that he found 
himſelf in a ſtate of perfect Ghar ae 
when he awaked about noon. | 
remembrance of what had paſſed over- 


' whelmed him with mortification. Emi- 


ia's invectives ſtill ſounded in his ears; 
_ Ff 2 | 484 
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and while he deeply reſented her diſdain, 
Ke could not help admiring her ſpirit, 
and in his heart did homage to her 
charms, 


J 


CHAP. V. 


HE ENDEAYOURS TO RECONCILE 
W1MSELF TO HIS MISTRESS, AND 
EXPOSTULATES WITH THE UN» 
CLE, WHO FORBIDS mu THE 
HOUSE. 


N this ſtate of diviſion, he went home 
to his own lodgings in a chair; and 
while he deliberated with himſelf whe- 
ther he ſhould reliquiſk the purſuit, and 
endeavour to baniſh her idea from his 
breaſt, or go immediately and humble 
himſelf d his exaſperated miſtreſs, 
and offer his hand as an atonement for 
his crime, his ſervant put in his hand 
x packet, which had been delivered by 
t ticket - porter at the door. He no ſooner 
——— that the ſoperſcription was in 
mila's hand-writing, than he gueſſed 
the nature of the contents ; and open- 
ing the ſeal with diſordered eagerneſs, 
found the jewels he had given to her, 
incloſed in a billet coucked in theſe 
words, 


E 1 I may have no cauſe to 
reproach myſelf with havin 
5 retained the leaſt memorial of a —— 
* whom I equally deſpiſe and abhor, I 
© take this opportunity of reſtoring theſe 
© meffeual inſtruments cf his infamous 


« debgn upon the honour of 
© EMILIA.* 


His chagrin was ſo much galled and 
inflamed at the bitterneſs of this con- 
temPtnous meſſage, that he gnawed his 
Angers till the blood ran over his nails, 
and even wept with vexation. Some- 
times he vowed revenge againſt her 
Havghty virtue, and reviled himſelf for 
his precipitate declaration, before his 
ſcheme was brought to maturity; then 
he would conſider her behaviour with 
reverence and regard, and bow before 
the irreſiſtible power of her attractions. 
In ſhort, his breaſt was torn by con- 
fliting paſſions ; love, ſhame, and re- 
morſe, contended with vanity, ambition, 
and revenge; and the ſuperiority was 
ſtill doubtful, when beadſtrong deſire 


vigilant and commendable, foreſeeing 
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interpoſed, and decided in favour of an 
attempt towards a reconciliation with 
the offended fair. | 
Impelled by this motive, he ſet out 
in the afternoon for the houſe of her 
uncle, not without hopes of that tender 
enjoyment which never fails to attend 
an accommodation betwixt two lovers 
of taſte and ſenſibility. Though the 
conſciouſneſs of his treſpaſs encumbered 
him with an air of aukward confuſion, 
he was too confident of his own quali- 
fications and addreſs to deſpair of for- 
giveneſs; and by that time he arrived 
at the citizen's gate, he had conned a 
very artful and pathetick harangue, 
which he propoſed to utter in his own 
behalf, laying the blame of his conduct 
on the impetuoſity of his paſſion, in- 
cenſed by the Burgundy, which he had 
too liberally drank : but ke did not meet 
with an opportunity to avail himſelf of 
this preparation. Emilia, ſuſpeRing that 
he would take ſome ſtep of this kind to 
retrieve her favour, had gone abroad 
on pretence of viſiting, after having 
ſignified to her kinſman, her reſplution 
to avoid the company of Peregrine, on 
account of ſome ambiguities which (ſhe 
ſaid) were laſt night remarkable in his 
demeanour at the maſquerade. She 
choſe to inſinuate her ſuſpicions in theſe 
hints, rather than give an explicit detail 
of the young man's diſhonourable con- 
trivance, which might have kindled the 
reſentment of the family to ſome dan- 
gerous pitch of animofity and revenge. 
Our adventurer, finding himſelf bat. 
fled in his expectation of ſeeing her, 
enquired for the old gentleman, with 
whom he thought he had influence 
enough to make his apology good, in 
caſe he ſhould find him prepoſſeſſed by 
the young lady's information. But here 
too he was diſappointed ; the uncle had 
gone to dine in the country, and his 
wife was indiſpoſed ; fo that he had no 
pretext for ſtaying in the houſe till the 
return of his charmer. Being, however, 
fruitful of expedients, he Aimiſled is 
chariot, and took poſſeſſion of a room 
in a tavern, the windows of which front- 
ed the merchant's gatez and there he 
3 to watch until he ſhould ſee 
er approach. This ſcheme he put in 
praftice with indefatigable patience, 
though it was not attended with the 
i ed ſucceſs. 


, 


milta, whoſe caution was equally 


that 


2 


eee 
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the might be expoſed to the fertili 

2 his 2 came home by a ori 
yate ge, and entered by a poſtern, 
which was al unknown to her 
admirer ; and her uncle did not arrive 
until it was fo late that he could not 
with any decency demand a conference, 

Next morning he did not fail to pre- 
ſent himſelf at the door, and his miſtreſs 
þeing denied by her own expreſs direc- 
tion, inſiſted upon ſecing the maſter of 
the houſe z who received him with fuch 
coldneſs of civility, as plainly gave him 
to underſtand, that he was acquainted 
with the diſpleaſure of his neice. He 
therefore, with an air of candour, told 
the citizen, he could eaſily perceive, by 
his behaviour, that he was the confident 
of Miſs Emily, of whom he was come 
to aſk pardon for the offence he had 


aq and did not doubt, if he could 


admitted to her prefence, that he 
ſhould be able to convince her, that he 
had not erred intentionally, or at leaſt 
propoſe ſuch reparation as would effec- 
tually atone for his fault. 

To this remonſtrance the merchant, 
without any ceremony or circumlocu- 
tion, anſwered, that though he was 5. 

e 


.norant of the nature of his offence, 


was very certain, that it muſt have been 
ſomething very flagrant that could irri- 
tate his neice to ſuch a degree, againſt 
a perfon for whom ſhe had formerly a 
moſt particular regard. Ile owned, ſhe 
had declared her intention to renounce 
his acquaintance for ever, and, doubt- 
leſs, ſhe had good reaſon for ſo doing; 
peither would he undertake to promote 
an accommodation, unleſs he would give 
him full power to treat on the ſcore of 
matrimony, which he ſuppoted would 
be the only means of evincing his own 
ſincerity, apd obtaining Emilia's for- 
Cireneſs. 8 
Peregrine*s pride was kindled by this 
blunt declaration, which he could not 
help conſidering as the reſult of a ſcheme 
oncerted betwixt the young lady aud 
er uncle, in order to 11 the advantage 
of his heat. He therefore replied, with 


manifeſt ſigns of diſguſt, that he did not 
apprehend there was any occafion for a 


mediator to reconcile the difference be- 
twixt Emilia and him ; and that all he 
defired was an ans of pleading 
in his own behalf. * 


The citizen frankly told him, that as 


his neice had exprefled an earneſt defire 


"Hf avouding his company, he would not 


put the leaft conftraint upon her incli. 
nation; and in the mean time gave him 
to know, that he was particularly en- 
ur hero plowing with indignation 
at this ror aver Mowing * was 
© in the wrong, ſaid he, to look for 
0 8 ſo far on this fide of 
© Temple-bar : but you muſt give me 
© leave to tell you, Sir, that unleſs TI 
* am fayoured with an interview with 
© Miſs Gauntlet, I ſhall conclude, that 
© you have actually laid a conſtraint 
upon her inclination for ſome finifter 
6 Fore of your own.'—" Sir, re- 
plied the old gentleman, © you are wel- 
e _ to make what concluſions ſhall 
8 untoyour own imaginationz 
og woo as to allow me 
* the privilege of being maſter in my 
* own houſe.” So faying, he very com- 
plaifantly ſhewed him to the door; and 
our lover being diffident of his own tem- 
per, as well as afraid of being uſed with 
greater indignity, in a place where his 
rſonal proweſs would only ſerve to 
heighted is difgrace, quitted the houſe 
in a tranſport of rage which he could 
not wholly ſuppreſs, telling the land- 
lord, that if his age did not protect him, 
he would have chaſtiſed him for his in- 
ſolent behaviour. 


- 


CHAP. VI. 


AE PROJECTS A VIOLENT SCHEME, 
iN CONSEQUENCE OF WHICH HE 
IS INVOLVED IN A MOST FA- 
TIGUING ADVENTURE, WHICH 
GREATLY TENDS TOWARDS THE 
AUGMENTATION OF HIS CHa« 
GRIN, 


HUS debarred of perſonal com- 
F - munication 2 his miſtreſs, he 

ed to retrieve her g ces 
the oft ſubmiſhye and Aren kene, 
which he conveyed by divers artifices 
to her peruſal ; but reaping no manner 
of benefit from- theſe endeavours, his 
paſſion acquired a degree of impatience 
little inferior to downiright frenzy; and 
he determined to run evety riſk of life, 
fortune, and reputation, rather than de- 


ſiſt from his unjuſtifiable purſait. In- 
deed, his reſentment was tiow as deeply 
concetned as his love, and each of the 
paſſions equally turbulent and loud in 
demanding” gratification, He kept _ 
tun 
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tinels continually in pay, to give him 
notice of her outgoings, in expectation 
of finding ſome opportunity to carry her 
off; but her citcumſpection entirely 
fruſtrated this deſign ; for ſhe ſuſpected 
every thing of that ſort from a diſpoſi- 
tion like his, and regulated her motions 
accordingly. 

Baffle 4 her prudence and penetra- 
tion, he altered his plan. On pretence 
of being called to his country-houſe by 
fome aftair of importance, he departed 
from London, and taking lodgings at 
a farmer's houſe, that Rod near the 
road through which ſhe muſt have ne- 
ceſſarily paſſed, in her return to her 
mother, concealed himſelf from all in- 
tercourſe, except with his valet de cham- 
bre and Pipes, who had orders to ſcour 
the country, and reconnoitre every horſe, 
coach, or carriage, that ſhould appear 
on that highway, with a view of inter- 
cepting his Amanda in her paſſage. 

He, had waited in this ambuſcade a 


whole week, when his valet 2 him 


notice, that he and his fellow - ſcout had 


di ſcoyered a chaiſe and fix, driving at 


full ſpeed towards them; upon which, 
they bad flapped their hats over their 
eyes, ſo as that they might not be known, 
in caſe they ſhould be ſeen, and concealed 
themſelves behind a hedge, from whence 
they could perceive in the carriage, as it 
paſted, a young man plainly drefled, 
with a lady in a maſk, of the exact fize, 
ſhape, and air of Emilia; and that Pipes 
followed them at a diſtance, While he 
rode back to communicate this piece of 
intelligence. 

Peregrine would ſcarce allow him time 
to conclude his information; he ran 
down to the ſtable, where his horſe was 
kept ready ſaddled for the purpoſe, and 
never doubting that the lady in queſtion 
was his miſtreſs, attended by one of her 
uncle's clerks, mounted immediately, 
and rode full gallop after the chaile, 
which, when he had proceeded about 
two miles, he underſtood from Pipes 
had put up at a neighbouring inn. 
Though his inclination prompted him to 
enter - apartment without farther de- 
lay, he ſaftered himſelf to be diſſuaded 
from taking ſuch a precipitate ſtep, by 
his privy-counſellor, who obſerved, that 
it would be impracticable to execute his 

urpoſe of conveying her againſt her will 
hep publick inn, that ſtood in the midſt 
of a populous village, which would in- 


fallibly riſe in her. defence. He adviſed 
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him, therefore, to lie in wait for the 
chaiſe, in ſome remote and private part 
of the road, where they might accompliſh 
their aim without difficulty or danger. 
In conſequence of this admonition, ur 
adventurer ordered Pipes to reconnoitre 
the inn, that ſhe might not eſcape an- 
other way, while he and the valet, in or- 
der to avaid being ſeen, took a circuit 
by an unfrequented path, and placed 
themſelves in ambuſh, on a ſpot which 
they choſe for the ſcene of their atchieve- 
ment, Here they tarried a full hour, 
without ſecing the carriage, or hearing 
from their centinel : ſo that the youth, 
unable to exert his patience one moment 
longer, left the foreigner in his (tation, 
and rode back to his faithful lacquey, 
who aſſured him, that the travellers had 
not yet hove up their anchor, or pro- 

ceeded on their voyage. | 
Notwithſtanding this intimation, 
Pickle began to entertain ſuch alarming 
ſuſpicions, that he could not refrain from 
advancing to the gate, and enquire for 
the company which had lately arrived 
in a chaiſe and ſix, The inn-keeper, 
who was not at all pleaſed with tlie be- 
haviour of thoſe paſſengers, did not 
think proper to bl the inſtructions 
he had received; on the contrary, he 
N told him, that the chajſe did not 
alt, but only entered at one door, and 
went out at the other, with a yiew to 
deceive thoſe who purſued it, as hg 
gueſſed from the words of the gentle- 
man, who haq earneſtly defired, that 
his rout might be concealed from any 
perſon who ſhould enquire about their 
motions. * As for my own peart, 
meaſter, continued this charitable pub- 
lican, I believes as how they are no better 
© than they ſhould be, elſe bes wouldn't 
© be inſuch a deadly fear of being over- 
taken. Methinks,“ ſaid I, when I 
* ſaw them in ſuch a woundy pother to 
© be gone, oddſheartikins! this muſt be 
“ ſome London prentice running away 
« with his meaſter's daughter, as ſure 
« as I am a living ſoul.” But, be he 
« whohe will, ſartain it is, a has nothing 
© of the gentleman about en; for, thot 
a aaxcd ſuch a favour, a never once put 
© hand in pocket, or ſaid, „ Dog, will 
« you drink?“ Howſomever, that don't 
© argufy in reverence of his being in a 
* hurry; and a man may be ſometimes 
© a little too judgmatical in his con- 
jectures. In all probability, this lo- 
quacious landlord would have ſerved the 
traveller 
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traveller effectually, had Peregrine heard 
him to an end; but this impetuous youth, 
far from liſtening to the ſequel of his 
obſervations, interrupted him in the be- 
inning of his career, by aſking eager- 
y, which road they followed; and hav- 
ing received the inn-keeper's direction, 
elapped ſpurs to his horſe, command- 
ing Pipes to make the valet acquaint- 
ed with his courſe, that they might attend 
him with all imaginary diſpatch, 
By the publican's account of their 
conduct, his former opinion was ful- 
ly confirmed; he plied the ſteed to the 
height of his mettle, and ſo much was 
his imagination ingroſſed by the proſpect 
of having Emilia in his power, that he 
did not perceive the road on which he 
travelled was quite different from that 
which led to the habitation of Mrs. 
Gauntlet. The valet de chambre was 
an vtter ſtranger to that part of the coun- 
try; and as for Mr. Pipes, ſuch con- 
ſiderations were altogether foreign to the 
.eeconomy of his reflection. 
Ten long miles had our hero rode, 
when his eyes were bleſſed with the ſight 
of the chaiſe aſcending an hill, at the 
diſtance of a good league; upon which 
he doubled his diligence in ſuch a man- 
ner, that he gained upon the carriage 
every minute, and at length 1 
ſo near to it, that he could diſcern the 
lady and her conductor, with their heads 
thruſt out at the windows, looking back, 
and ſpeaking to the driver alternately, 
-as if they earneſtly befought him to aug- 
ment the ſpeed of his cattle. ©: 
Being thus, as it were, in ſight of 
. while he.croſled the road, his horſe 
— to plunge into a cart - rut with 
ſuch violence, that he was thrown ſe- 
.veral yards over is head; and the 
braſt's ſhoulder being ſlipped by the fall, 
he found himſelf ditabled from pluck- 
ing the fruit, which was almoft withm 
his reach; for he had left his ſervants 
at a conſiderable diftance behind him; 
aud although they had been at his back, 
and ſupplied him with another hore, 
they were ſo indifferently mounted, that 


he could not reaſonably expect to over- 


take the flyers, who profited ſo much 
by this diſaſter, that the chaiſe vaniſhed 
in a moment. 

It may be eaſily conceived, how a 
young man of his diſpoſition paſſed his 
time in this tantalizing ſituation. He 
ejaculated with great fervency, but his 
prayers were not the effects of reſigna · 
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tion. He ran back on foot with incre- 
dible ſpeed, in order to meet his valet, 
whom he unhorſed in a twinkling ; and, 
taking his ſeat, _— to exerciſe his 
whip and ſpurs, after having ordered 
the Swiſs to follow him on the other 
gelding, and committed the lame hunter 
to the care of Pipes. 
Matters being adjuſted in this man» 
ner, our adventurer proſecuted the race 
with all his-might; and having made 
ſome progreſs, was informed by a coun- 
tryman, that the chaife had ftruck off 
into another road, and, according to his 
judgment, was by that time about three 
miles a-head ; though, in all probabi- 
lity, the horſes would not be able to 
hold out much longer, becanſe' th 
ſeemed to be quite ſpent when they pafl- 
ed his door. Encouraged by this inti- 
mation, Peregrine puſhed on with great 
alacrity z though he could notregain fight 
of the deſired object, till the clouds of 
night began to deepen, and even then he 
enjoyed nothing more than a tranſient 
glimpſe ; for the carriage was no ſooner 
ſeen, than ſhrouded again from his view. 
Theſe vexatious circumſtances animated 
his endeavours, while they irritated his 
chagrin : in ſhort, he continued his pux- 
ſuit till the night was far advanced, and 
himſelf ſo uncertain about the object of 
his care, that he entered a ſolitary inn, 


with a view of obtaining ſome intelli- 


gence, when, to his infinite joy, he per- 


ceived the chaiſe ſtanding by itſelf, and 


the horſes panting in the yard. In full 


confidence of his having arrived at laſt 


at the goal of all his wiſhes, he alighted 
inſtantaneouſly, and running up to the 
coachman, with a piſtol in his hand, 
commanded him, in an imperious tone, 
to conduct him to, the lady's chamber, 
on pain of death, The driver, affright- 
ed at this menacing addreſs, protetted 
with great humility, that he did not 
know whither his fare had retired ; for 
that he himſelf was paid and diſmiſſed 
from this ſervice, becauſe he would not 
undertake to drive them all night acroſs 
the country, without ſtopping to refreſh 
his horſes: but he promiſed to go in 
quelt of the waiter, who would ſhew him 
to their apartment. He was accordingly 
detached on that errand, while our hero 
ſtood centinel at the gate, till the arrival 
of his valet de chambre, who joining 
him by accident, before the coachman 
returned, relieved him in his watch; 
and then the young gentleman, exaſpe- 

rated 
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rated at his meſſenger's delay, ruſhed 
with fury in hiseyes from room to room, 
denouncing vengeance upon the whole 
family ; but he did not meet with one 
living ſoul, until he entered the garret, 
where he found the landlord and his wife 
in bed. This chicken-hearted couple, 
by the light of a ruſh-candle that burned 
on the hearth, ſeeing a ſtranger burſt into 
the chamber, in ſuch a terrible attitude, 
were ſeized with conſternation ; and ex- 
alting their voices, in a molt lamentable 
ftrain, begged for the paſſion of Chriſt, 
that he would ſpare their lives, and take 
all they had. 

Peregrine gueſſing from this exclama- 
tion, and the circumſtance of their being 
a- bed, that they miſtook him tor a rob- 
ber, and were 1gnorant of that which he 
wanted to know, diſpelled their terror, 
by making them acquainted with the 
cauſe of his viſit, and defired the huſ- 
band to get up with all poſſible diſpatch, 
in order to aſſiſt and attend him in his 
ſearch. 

Thus reinforced, he rummaged eve 
corner of the inn, and at laſt finding the 
oftler in the ſtable, was by him inform- 
ed, (to his unſpeakable mortification) 
that the gentleman and lady who arrived 
in the chaiſe, had immediately hired poſt- 
horſes for a certain village at the diſtance 
of fifteen miles, and departed without 
halting for the leaſt refreſhment. Our 
adventurer, mad with his diſappoint- 
ment, mounted his horſe in an inſtant, 
and, with his attendant, took the ſame 
road, with full determination to die, 
rather than deſiſt from the proſecution of 
his dekgn. He had, by this time, rode 
upwards of thirty miles ſince three 
o clock in the afternoon ; ſo that the 
horles were almoſt quite jaded, and tra- 
velled this ſage fo flowly, that it was 
morning before they reached the place of 
their deſtination, where, far from finding 
the fugitives, he underſtood, that no 
ſuch perſons as he deſcribed had paſſed 
that way, and that in all likelihood they 
had taken a quite contrary direction, 
while, in order to miſlead him in his 
purſuit, they had amulcd the oſtler with 
a falſe route. This conjecture was 


\ ſtrengthened by his perceiving, (now, 


tor the fuſt time) that he had deviated 
a conſiderable way from the road, through 
which they mult have journeyed, in or- 
der to arrive at the place of her mother's 
reſidence; and theſe ſuggeſtions utterly 
deprived him of the {mall remains of re» 


collection, which he had hitherto retain. 
ed, His eyes rolled about, witneſlins 
rage and diſtraction; he foamed at the 
mouth, ſtamped upon the ground with 
great violence, uttered incoherent im- 

recations againſt himſelf and all man- 
kind, and would have ſallied forth again 
he knew not whither, upon the ſame 
horſe, which he had already almoſt kill - 
ed with fatigue, had not his confident 
tound means to quiet the tumult of his 
thoughts, and recal his reflection, by 
repreſenting the condition of the pt 
animals, and adviſing him to hire Rech 
horſes, and ride poſt acroſs the country, 
to the village in the neighbourbood of 
Mrs. Gauntlet's habitation, where they 
ſhould infallibly intercept the daughter, 
provided they could get the ftart of her 
upon the road, 

Peregrine net only reliſhed, but forth- 
with acted in eonformity with this good 
counſel. His own borles were eommit- 
ted to the charge of the landlord, with 
directions for 51 8, in caſe he ſhould 
come in queſt of E. maſter z and a cou- 
ple of ſtout geldings being prepared, be 
and his valet took the road again, fteer- 
ing their courſe aceording to the motions 
of the poſt-boy, who undertook to be 
their guide. "They had almoſt finiſhed 
the firſt ſtage, when they deſcried a polt- 
chaiſe juſt halting at the inn where they 
propoſed to change horſes ; upon which 
our adventurer, glowing with a moſt in- 
tereſting preſage, put his beaſt to the 
full ſpeed, and ehed near enough 
to diſtinguiſh, as the travellers quitted 
the carriage, that he had at haſt come up 
with the very individual perſons whom 
he had purſued fo long. 

Fluſhed with this diſcovery, he gal- 
loped into the yard ſo ſuddenly, that the 
lady and her conductor ſcarce had time 
to ſhut themſelves up in a chamber, to 
which they retreated with great precipi- 
tation; ſo that the purſuer was now cer · 
tain of having houſed his prey. That: 
he might, however, leave nothing to 
fortune, ke placed himſelf upon the ſtair, 
by which they had aſcended to the apart- 
ment, and ſent up his compliments to 
the young lady, 3 the favour of 
being admitted to her preſence, other 
wile he ſhould be obliged to wave all 
ceremony, and take that liberty which 
ſhe — not give. The ſervant having 
conveyed his meſſage through the key- 
hole, returned with an anſwer, import - 
ing, that the would adhere to the _ 


tion ſhe had taken, and periſh rather than 
comply with his will. Our adventurer, 
without ſtaying to make any rejoinder to 
"this reply, ran up ſtairs, and thundering 
at the door for entrance, was given to 
underſtand by the nymph's attendant, 
that he would do well to ſpare him the 
neceſſity of ſhedding blood, in defence 
of a perſon who had put herſelf under 
his protection. All the laws of the 
land,“ faid he, cannot now untie the 
© knots by which we are bound toge- 
ther; and therefore I will guard bo 
© as my own pro ; fo that you had 
8 bettes Teal From your fruitleſs at- 
7 tempt, and thereby conſult your own 
« ſafety : for, by the God that made 
me! I will diſcharge my piece upon 
* you, as ſoon as you ſet your noſe with- 
in the door; and your blood be upon 
© your own head. Theſe menaces from 
a citizen's clerk would have been ſuf- 
ficient motives for Pickle to ſtorm the 
breach, although they had not heen rein- 
forced by that declaration, which in- 
formed him of Emilia's having beſtow - 
ed herſelf in marriage upon ſuch a con- 
temptible rival. This fole conſideration 
added wings to his impetuoſity, and he 
applied his foot to the door with ſuch 
irrefiſtible force, as burſted it open in an 
inſtant, entering at the ſame time with a 
piſtol ready cocked in his hand. His 
antagoniſt, inſtead of firing his blun- 
derbuſs, when he ſaw him approach, 
ſtarted back with evident ſigns of ſur- 

ze and conſternation, exclaiming, 

Lord Jeſus! Sir, you are not the man! 
© and, without doubt, are under ſome 
© miſtake with regard to us. 

Before Peregrine had time to anſwer 
this ſalutation, the lady hearing it, ad- 
vanced to him, and pulling off a maſk, 
diſcovered a face which he had never ſeen 
before. The Gorgon's head, accord- 
ing to the fables 4 antiquity, never had 
a more inſtantaneous or petrifying effect, 
than that which this countenance pro- 
duced in the aſtoniſhed youth. His eyes 
were fixed upon this unknown object, 
as if they had been attracted by the 
power of inchantment; his feet ſeemed 


rivetted to the ground; and after having 


>0d motionleſs for the ſpace of a few 
minutes, he dropped down in an apo- 

xy of diſappointment and deſpair. 
Ide Swiſs, who had followed him, ſee- 
ing bis maſter in this condition, lifted 
him up, and laying him upon a bed in 
the next room, let him blood immedi- 
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ately, without hefitation, being always 
provided with a caſe of lancets, againſt 
all accidents on the road. To this fore- 
fight our hero, in all probability, was 
indebted for his life. By virtue of a 
very copions evacuation, he recovered 
the uſe of his tenſes 5 but the compli- 
cation of fatigues, and violent tranſports 
which he had undergone, brewed up a 
8 fever in j 
phyhcian being called from the next 
market-town, ſeveral days elapſed be- 
fore he would anſwer for his life. 


CHAP, VII. 


PEREGRINE SENDS A MESSAGE TO 
MRS. GAUNTLET, WHO REJECTS 
HIS PROPOSAL. RE REPAIRS TO 
THE GARRISON. : 


A* length, however, his conſtitu- 
tion overcame his diſeaſe, though 
not before it had in a great meaſure 
tamed the fury of his diſpoſition, and 
brought him to a ſerious conſideration 
of his conduct. In this humiliation of 
his ſpirits, he reflected with ſhame and 
remorſe upon his treachery to the fair, 
the innocent Emilia; he remembered his 
former ſentiments in her favour, as 
well as the injunctions of his dying un- 
cle; he recolle&ed his intimacy with her 
brother, againit which he had ſo baſely 
finned ; and revolving all the circum- 
ſtances of her conduct, found it ſo com- 


-mendable, ſpirited, and noble, that he 


deemed her an object of ſuthcient digni- 
ty to merit his honourable addreſſes, even 
though his duty had not been concerned 
in the deciſion: but, obligated as he 
was, to make reparation to a worth 

family, which he had ſo grololy injured, 
he thought he could not manitett his re- 
formation too ſoon; and, whenever he 
found himſelf able to hold a pen, wrote 
a letter to Mrs. Gauntlet, wherein he 
acknowledged, with many expreſſions 
of forrow and contrition, that he had 
aged a part altogether unbecoming a 
man of honour, and ſhould never enjay 
the leaſt tranquillity of mind, until he 
ſhould have merited her forgivenels. 
He proteſted, that although his happineſs 
entirely depended upon the determina- 
tion of Emilia, he would even renounce 
all dope of being bleſſed with he: favour, 
if ſhe could point out any other method 
of making reparation to that amiable 
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young lady, but by laying his heart and 
ortune at her feet, and ſubmitting lum- 
ſelf to her pleaſure during the remaining 
part of his life. He conjured her, there- 
tore, in the moſt pathetick manner, to 
pardon him, in conſideration of his fin- 
cere repentance, and to uſe her maternal 
influence with her daughter, ſo as that he 
might be permitted to wait upon her 
with a wedding ring, as ſoon as his 
health would allow h:m to undertake the 
journey. 

This explanation being diſpatched by 
Pipes, who had by this time found his 
maſter, the young gentleman enquir- 
ed about the couple whom he had fo 
unfortunately purſued, and underſtood 
from his valet de chambre, who learned 
the ſtory from their own mouths, that 
the lady was the only daughter of a rich 
Jew, and her attendant no other than 
his apprentice, who had converted her 
to Chriſtianity, and married her at the 
ſame time; that this ſecret having taken 
air, the old Iſraclite had contrived a 
ſcheme to ſeparate them for ever; and 
they being apprized of his intention, had 
found means to elope from his houſe, 
with a view of ſheltering themſelves in 
France, until the affair could be made 
up; that ſeeing three men ride after them 
with ſuch eagerneſs and ſpeed, they never 
doubted that the purſuers were her father, 
and ſome friends or domeſticks, and on 
that ſuppoſition had fled with the vtmoſt 
diſpatch and trepidation, until they had 
found themſelves happily undeceived, at 
that very inſtant when they expected no- 
thing but miſchief and misfortune; laſt- 
ly, the Swiſs gave him to underlitand, 
that after having profeſſed ſome concern 
for his deplorable ſituation, and enjoyed 
a ſlight refreſhment, they had taken 
their departure for Dover, ard in all 
likelihood were ſafely arrived at Paris. 

In four and twenty hours after Pipes 
was charged with his commiſſion, he 
brought back an anſwer from the mother 
of Emilia, couched in theſe words. 


© SIR, 
c I Received'the favour of yours, and 


© am glad, for your own fake, that 
© you have attained a due ſenſe and con- 
© viction of your unkind and unchriſ- 
* tian behaviour to poor Emy. I thank 
© God, none of my children were ever 
« ſo inſulted before. Give me leave to 


* rell you, Sir, my daughter was no 
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© upſtart, without friends or education, 
© but a young lady as well bred, and 
© better born, than moſt private gentle- 
© women in the kingdom: and therefore, 
© though you had no eſteem for her per- 
© fon, you ought to have paid ſome re- 
© gard to her family, which (no diſ- 
© paragement to you, Sir) 1s more ho- 
© nourable than your own. As for your 
« propoſal, Miſs Gauntlet will not hear 
of it, being that ſhe thinks her ho- 
© nour will not allow her to liſten to any 
© terms cf reconciliation z and ſhe is 
* not yet lo deſtitute, as to embrace an 
offer to which ſhe has the leaſt objec- 
© tion. In the mean time, ſhe is fo 
much indiſpoſed, that ſhe cannot poſ- 
* fibly ſee company; ſo I beg you will 
© not take the trouble of making a fruit- 
* leſs journey to this place. Perhaps 
© your future conduct may deferre her 
* forgivencts ; and really, as I am con- 
* cerned for your happineſs, which you 
© aſſure me depends upon her conde- 
fſcenſion, I wiſh with all my heart it 
may; and am, notwithſlanding all 
that has happened, your ſincere wel} 
© wiſher, 


© CECILIA GAUNTLET.' 


From this epiſtle, and the information 
of his meſſenger, our hero learned, that 
his miſtreſs had actually profited by his 
wild-gooſe chace, ſo as to make a ſafe 
retreat to her mother's houſe. Though 
ſorry to hear of her indiſpoſition, he was 
alſo piqued at her implacability, as well 
as at fome ſtately paragraphs of the let- 
rer, in which (he thought) the good 
lady had conſulted her own vanity ra- 
th:'r than her good-ſenſe. Theſe ma- 
tives of reſentment helped him to bear 
his diſappointment like a philoſopher, 
eſpecially as he had now quieted his 
conſcience, in proffering to redreſs the 
injury he had done; and, moreover, 


found himſelf, with regard to his love, 


in a calm ftate of hope and reſignation. 
A ſeaſonable fit of illneſs is an ex- 
cellent medicine for the turbulence of 
paſſion, Such a reformation had the 
fever produced in the ceconomy of his 
thoughts, that he moralized like an 
apoſtle, and projected ſeveral prudential 
ſchemes for bis {uture conduct. 


In the mean time, as ſoon as his health 
was ſufficiently re-eſtabliſhed, he took 2 
trip to the garriſon, in ordef to viſit his 


fricnds; and learned from Hatchway's 
own 
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ewn mouth, that he had broke the ice 
of courtſhip to his aunt, and that his 
addreſſes were now fairly afloat; though 
when he firſt declared himſelf to the 
widow, after ſhe had been duly pre- 
pared for the occaſion by her niece and 
the reſt of her friends, ſhe had received 
his propoſal with a becoming reſerve, 
and piouſly wept at the remembrance of 
her huſband, obſerving, that ſhe thould 
never meet with his fellow. 

Peregrine promoted the lieutenant's 
ſuit with all bis influence; and all Mrs. 
Trunnion's objections to the match be- 
ing ſurmounted, it was determined that 
the day of marriage ſhould be put off 
for three months, that her reputation 
might not ſuffer by a precipitate en- 
gagement. His next care was to give 
orders for erecting a plain marble mo- 
nument to the memory of his uncle, on 
which the following inſcription, com- 
poſed by the bridegroom, actually ap- 
peared in golden letters. 


Here lies, 
Foundered in a fathum and half, 
The ſhell 
Of 
HAwW˖seR Taunx10N, Eſq. 
Farmerly commander of a ſquadron 
In his majetty's ſervice, 
Who broach d to, at ave P. M. Oct. X. 
In the year of his age 
Threeſcore and nineteen. 


He kept his guas always loaded, 
And hs tackle ready manned, 
And never ſhewed his p»0p to the enemy, 
Except when he wok her in tow 
But, his ſhot being expended, 
His match burnt ont, 

And his upper-works decayed, 
He was ſunk 
By Death's ſuperior weight of metal. 
Nevertheleſs, 

He will be weighed again 
At the Great ay, 

His rigzing refitted, 

And his timbers repaired 
And, with one broad-ftie, 
Make his adverſary 
Strike in his turn. 


CHAP. VIII. 


HE RETURNS TO LONDON, AND 
MEETS WITH CADWALLADER, 
WHO ENTERTAINS HIM WITH 
MANY CURIOUS PARTICULARS. 
CRABTREE SOUNDS THE DU- 
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CHESS, AND UNDECEIVES PIC- 


KLE; WHO, BY AN EXTRAORDI- 
NARY ACCIDENT, BECOMES AC- 
QUAINTED WITH ANOTHER LA- 
DY OF QUALITY. 


1 HE young gentleman having per- 


formed theſe laſt offices, in honour 
of his deceaſed benefactor, and preſent - 
ed Mr. Jolter to the n. liv- 
ing, which at this time happened to be 
vacant, returned to London, and re- 
ſumed his former gaicty : not that he was 
able to ſhake Emilia from his thought, 
or even to remember her without violent 
emotions; for, as he recovered his vi- 
gour, his former impatience recurred ; 
and therefore he reſolved to plunge him- 
ſelf headlong into ſome intrigue, that 


might engage his paſſions, and amuſe 


his imagination. 

A. man of his accompliſhments could 
not fail to meet with a variety of ſub- 
jects, on which his gallantry would have 
— properly exerciſed; and this abun- 
dance diſtraded his choice, which at 
any time was apt to be influenced by 
caprice and whim, I have*already ob- 
ſerved, that he had lifted his view, 
through a matrimonial perſpective, as 
high as a lady of the firit quality and 
dittinftion z and now that he was re- 
fuſed by Miſs Gauntlet, and enjoyed a 
little reſpite from the agonies of that 
flame which her charms had kindled in 
his heart, he renewed his aſſiduities to 
her grace, Though he durſt not yet 
riſk an explanation, he enjoyed the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing himſeli ſo well received in 
quality of a particular acquaintance, that 
he flattered himſelf with the belief of 
his having made ſome progreſs in her 
heart; and was confirmed in this con- 
ceitcd notion, by the aſſurances of her 
woman, whom by liberal largeſſes he 
retained in his intereft, becauſe the found 
means to perſuade him, that ſhe was in 
the confidence of her lady, But, not- 
withſtanding this encouragement, and 
the ſanguine ſuggeſtions of his own 
vanity, he dreaded the thoughts of ex- 
poſing himſelf to her ridicule and re- 
ſentment by a premature declaration, 
and determined to poſtpone his addrefles, 
until he ſhould be more certified of the 
probability of ſucceeding in his at- 
tempt. 

While he remained in this heſitation 
and ſuſpenſe, he was one morning very 


agreeably ſurprized with the appearance 
Gg 2 of 
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of his friend Crabtree; who, by the 
permiſſion of Pipes, to whom he was 
well known, entered his chamber before 
he was awake, and, by a violent ſhake 
of the ſhoulder, diſengaged bim from 
the ums of fleep. The firlt compli- 
ments having mutually paſſed, Cad- 
wallader gave him to underſtand, that 
he had arrived in town over night in the 
ſtage · coach from Bath, ard entertained 
him with ſuch a lutlicroos accuunt of 
his ſellow-traysllers, that Peregrine, for 
the fir tims ſince their parting, indulg- 
ed himiel{ in mirth, even to the hazard of 
ſuffocation. 

Crabiree having rehearſed theſe ad- 
ventures, in ſuch a peculiarity of man- 
ner, as added infinite ridicule to every 
circumſtance, and repeated every ſcan- 
dalous report which had circulated at 
the Bath after Peregrine's departure, 
w:is informed by the youth, that he bar- 
boured a deſign upon the perton of ſuch 
a duchels, and in all appearance had no 
reaſon to complain of us reception; but, 
that he would not venture to declare 
himſelf, until he ſhould be more alccr- 
tained of her ſentiments; and therefore, 
he hegged leave to depend vpon the in- 
telligence of his friend Cauwallader, 
who, he knew, was admitted to her 
parties. 

The miſanthrope, before he would 
promiſe his aſſiſtance, aſked it his pro- 
ſpect verged towards matrimony; and 
our adveuturer (who gueſſed the mean- 
ing of his queſtion) replying in the 
negative, he undertook the office of re- 
connoitring her inclination ; proteiting 
at the ſame time, that he would never 
concern himſelf in any ſcheme that did 
not tend to the diſgrace and deception 
of all the ſex. On theſe conditions, he 
eſpouſed the intereſt of our hero; and a 

lan was immediately concerted, in con- 
equence of which they met by accident 
at her grace's table. Pickle having ſtay- 
ed all the fore-part of the evening, and 
ſat out all the company, except the mi- 
ſanthrope and a certain widow lady, 
who was ſaid to be in the ſecrets of my 
lady ducheſs, went away on pretence 
of an indiſpenſible engagement, that 
Crabtree might have a proper opportu- 
nity of making him the ſubject of con- 
verſation. 

Accordingly, he had ſcarce quitted 
the apartment,” when this cynic attend- 
ing him to the door, with a look of 
moroſe diſdain, * Were 1 an abſolute 
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«* prince,” ſaid he, and that fellow one 
* of my ſubject, I would order him tg 
© be cloathed in fack-cloth, and he 
© ſhould drive my aſſes to water, that 
© his lofty ſpirit might be lowered to 
© the level of his deſerts. The pride of 4 
peacock is downright ſelf-denial, when 
compared with the vanity of that cox- 
comb, which was naturally arrogant, 
but is now rendered altoge her indale- 
rable, by the reput aon he acquired at 
Bath, for kicking abully, outwrting a 
club of raw ſharpers, and divers other 
pranks, in the execution of which he 
was more Jucky than wiſe. But no- 
thing has contributed fo much to the 
increaſe of his inſolence and ſelf con- 
ceit, as the favour he found among the 
ladies. Aye, the ladies, Madam! I 
care not who knows it: the ladies, 
who (to their honour be it ſpoken) 
never fail to patronize foppery and 
folly, provided they ſolicit their en- 
couragement. And yet this dog was 
not on the footing of thoſe hermaphro- 
ditical animals, who may be reckon- 
ed among the number of waiting- 
women, who air your ſhifts, comb 
your lp dogs, examine your noſes 
with magnitying glaſſes in order to 
ſqueeze out the worms, clean your 
tceth-bruſhes, ſweeten your handker- 
chiefs, and ſoften waſte paper for your 
occaſions. This fellow, Pickle, was 
entertain*d for more important pur- 
poſes; his turn of duty never came 
til! all thoſe lapwings were gone ta 
roolt ? then he ſcaled windows, leap- 
ed over garden walls, and was let in 
by Mrs. Betty in the dark. Nay, 
the magiſtrates of Bath complimented 
him with the freedom of the corpo- 
ration, merely becauſe, through his 
means, the waters had gained extra- 
ordinary credit ; for every female of 
a tolerable appearance, that went thi- 
ther pn account of her fterility, got 
the better of her complaint, during 
his reſidence at the Bath: and now, 
the fellow thinks no woman can with- 
ſtand his addreſſes. He had not been 
here three minutes, when I could - 
ceive with half an eye that he had 
marked out your grace for a con- 
queſt ; I mean, in an honourable way; 
though the riſcal has impudence e- 
© nough to attempt any thing. So ſay- 
ing, he fixed his eyes upon the ducheſe, 
who (while her face glawed with indig- 
nation) turning to her confidante, ex- 

preſſed 
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reſſed herſelf in theſe words. Upon 
my life! I believe there is actually 
f ſome truth in. what this old rufhan 
* ſays; I have myſelf obſerved that 
s young fellow eying me with a very 
« particular ſtare.— It is not to be at 
all wondered at, ſaid her friend, that 
f a youth of-his complexion ſhould be 
« ſenſible to the charms of your grace 
but I dare ſay, he would not preſume 
* to entertain any but the moſt honour- 
able and reſpectful ſentiments.” 
© Reſpectſul ſentiments l' cried my lady, 
with a look of ineffable diſdain ; * if I 
f thought the fellow had aſſurance e- 
* noupgh to think of me in any ſhape, 
11 F I would forbid him my houſe. 
© Upon my honour, ſuch inſtances of 
f audacity ſhould induce perſons of qua- 
© lity to keep your ſmall. gentry at a 
greater diſtance ; for they are very apt 
* togrow impudent upon the leaſt coun- 
F tenance or encouragement.” 
Cadwallider, ſatisfied with this de- 
claration, changed the ſubject of diſ- 
courſe, and next day communicated his 
diſcovery to his friend Pickle z who, 
upon this occaſion, felt the moit ſting - 
ing ſenſations of mortified pride, and 
reſolved te quit his proſpect with-a good 
race. Nor did the execution of this 
LiF ding ſcheme colt him one mo- 
ment's uneaſineſs; for his heart had 
ever been intereſted in the purſuit, and 
is vanity triumphed in the thoughts 
of manifeſting is indifference, Ac- 
cordingly, the very next time he viſited 
her grace, his behaviour was remark - 
ably frank, {prightly, and diſengaged; 
and the ſubje& of love being artfully 
introduced by the widow, who had been 
directed to Lund his inclinations, he 
rallied the paſſion with t eaſe and 
ſeverity, and made ng ſcruple of de- 
claring himſelf heart whole. 
Though the ducheſs had reſented his 
fuppoſed affection, ſhe was now offended 
at Nis inſenſibility, and even ſignified 
her diſguſt, by obſerving, that 22 
his attention to his own qualifications 
ſcreened him from the impreſſion of all 
other objects. 1 
While he enjoyed this ſarcaſm, the 
meaning of which he could plainly diſ- 
fern, the company was joined 7 a cer 
tain virtuoſo, who had gained free ac- 
ceſs to all the great families of the land, 
by his notable talent of goſſipping and 
buffoonery. He was now in the ſeventy- 
eich yeax of his agez his birth was fp 


i 


obſcure, that he ſcarce knew his father's 
name; his education ſuitable to the dig · 
nity of his deſcent; his character — 2 
lickly branded with homicide, profli- 
Pes, and breach of truſt: L.. this man, 
ber happy inheritance of impregnable 
rontery, and a lucky proſtitution of 
all principle in rendering himſelf ſub- 
ſervient to the appetites of the great, had 
attained to an independency « 75 wag 
as well as to ſuch a particular ſhare of 
favour among the quality, that althou 
he was well known to have pimped tor 
three generations of the nobility, there 
was not a lady of faſhion in the king- 
dom who ſerupled to admit him to her 
toilette, or even to be ſquired by him 
in any publick place of entertainment, 
Not but that this ſage was occaſionally 
uſeful to his fellow-creatures, by thele 
connexions with people of fortune; for, 
he often undertook to ſolicit charity in 
behalf of diſtreſſed objects, with a view 
of embezzling one half of the benefac- 
tions, It was an errand of this kind 
that now brouglit him to the houſe of 
her grace. 

After having ſat a few minutes, he 
told the company, that he would favour 
them with a very proper opportunity to 
extend their benevolence, for the relief 
of a r gentlewoman, who was re- 
duced to the moſt abje& miſery, by the 
death of her huſband, and juſt delivered 
of a couple of fine boys. They, more» 
over, underſtood from his information, 
that this obje& was daughter of a good 
family, who had renounced her, in con- 
ſequence of her marrying an enſign with - 
out a fortune; and even obſtructed his 
promotion with all their influence and 
power; à circumſtance of barbarity, 
which had made ſuch an impreſſion upon 
his mind, as diſordered his brain, and 
drove him to deſpair, in a fit of which he 
had made away with himſelf, leaving his 
wife then big with child, to all the hor- 
rors of indigence and grief. | 
Various were the criticiſms on this 
pathetick picture, which the old man 
drew with great expreſſion. My lady 
ducheſs concluded, that ſhe muſt be a 
creature void of all feeling and reflec- 
tion, who could ſurvive ſuch aggravated 
miſery; therefore, did not deſerve to be 
relieved, except in the character of a 
common beggarz and was generous 
enough to offer a recommendation, by 
which ſhe would be admitted into an 
infirmary, towhich her grace was a ſub- 
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feriber; at the ſame time, adviſing the 
folicitor to ſend the twins to the Found- 
ling Hoſpital, where they would be care- 
fuily nurſed and brought up, ſo as to be- 
came uſeful members to the common - 
wealth. Another lady, with all due 
deference to the opinion of the ducheſs, 
was free enough to blame the generoſity 
of her grace, which would only ſerve 
to encourage children in their diſobedi- 
ence to their parents, and might be the 
means not only of prolonging the diſtrets 
of the wretched creature, hut alſo of 
xwining the conſtitution of ſome young 
keir, perhaps the hope of a great family! 
for.ſhe did ſuppoſe that Madam, when 
ber month ſhould be vp, and her brats 
diſpofed of, would ſpread her attrac- 
tons to the publick, (provided ſhe could 
profit by her perſon) and, in the vſual 
way, make a regular progreſs from St. 
me to Drury Lane. She appre- 

nded, for theſe reaſons, that their com- 
paſſion would be moſt effectually ſhewn, 
in leaving her to periſh in her preſent 
neceſſity: and that the old gentleman 
would be unpardonable, ſhould he per- 
Gt in his endeavours to relitve her. A 
third member of this tender hearted ſo- 
ciety, after having afked if the young 
woman was handſome, and been an- 
ferered in the negative, allowed that 
there was a great deal of reaſon in what 
bad been ſaid by the honourable perſon 
who ſpoke laſt; nevertheleſs, ſhe humbly 
conceived her ſentence would admit of 
ſome mitigation. * Let the bahtlings,” 
faid ſne, be ſent to the hoſpital, ac- 
* cording to the advice of her grace, 
© and a ſmall collection be made for 
« the prefent ſupport of the mother; 
and when her health is recovered, I 
* will take her into my family, in qua- 
© lity of an upper fervant, or medium 
« between me and my woman; tor, 
upon my life! I can't endure to chide, 
© or give directions to a creature, who 
© is, in point of birth and education, 
* but one degree above the vulgar,” 

This propoſal inet with univerſal ap- 
probation, The ducheſs (to her im- 
morial honour) began the contributron 
with a erown; ſo that the reſt of the 
sompany were obliged to reſtrict their 
liberalbty to half the ſum, that her grace 
might not be affronted: and the pro- 
peler demanding the poor woman's 
name and place of abode, the old me- 
diator could not help giving her ladyſhip 
a verbal direction, ch 
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ough he was ex- 


teemely mortited (on more accounts 
than one) to ſind ſuch an iſſue to his ſo- 
licitation. 

Peregrine, who, though bumprous as 
awinter, had a tear for is and an 
hand open as day for melting charity 
was ſhocked at the nature and reſult 
of this ungenerous conſultation, He 
contributed his half-crown, however ; 
and retiring from the company, betook 
himſelf to the lodgings of the forlorn 
lady in the ſtraw, according to the di- 
rection he had heard. Upon enquiry, 
he underſtood, that ſhe was then viſited 
by ſome charitable gentlewoman, who 
had ſent for a nurſe, and waited the re-' 
turn of the meſſenger; and he ſent up 
his reſpects, defiring he might be per- 
mitted to fee her, on pretence of havin 
been intimate with her late huſband. 

Though the poor woman had never 
heard of his name, ſhe did not think pro- 
per to deny his requeſt; and he was con- 
ducted to a paltry chamber in the third 
ſtory, where he found this unhappy 
widow fitting upon a truckle-bed, and 
ſuckling one of her infants, with the 
moſt piteous expreſſion of anguiſh in her 
features, which were naturally regular 
and ſweet, while the other was fondled 
on the knee of a perſon, whoſe attention 
was ſo much ingroſſed by her little 


charge, that for the preſent ſhe could 


mind nothing elſe : and it was not till 
after the firſt compliments paſſed betwixt 
the hapleſs mother and our adventurer, 
that he perceived the ſtranger's counte- 
nance, which inſpired him with the 
higheſt eſteem and admiration, He be- 
he!d all the graces of elegance and beau- 
ty, breathing ſentiment and beneficence, 
and ſoftened into the moſt inchanting 
tenderneſs of weeping fympathy. When 
he declared the cul of his viſit, which 
was no other than the defire of befriend- 
ing the diſtreſſed lady, to whom he pre- 
ſented a bank-note for twenty prounds, 
he was favoured with ſuch a look df 
complacency by this annably phantom, 
who might have been juftly taken tor 


an angel miniſtering to the neceſſities of 


mortals, that his whole ſoul was tranſ- 
ported with love and veneration. Nor 
was this prepoſſeſſion diminiſhed by the 
mformation cf the widow; who, after 
having manifeſted her gratitude in a 
flood of tears, told him, that the un- 
krown object of his eſteem was a perſon 
of honour, who having heard by acc1- 
dent of her deplorable fituation, had 
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immediately obeyed the diftates of her 
humanity, and come in perſon to re- 
neve her diſtreſs; that ſhe had not only 
generouſly ſupplied her with money for 
preſent ſuſtenance, but alſo undertaken 
to provide a nurſe for her babes, and 
even promiſed to fayour her with pro- 
tection, ſhould ſhe ſurvlve her preſent 
melancholy ſituation. To theſe articles 
of intelligence ſhe added, that the name 
of her benefaQreſs was the celebrated 
Lady to whoſe character the youth 
was no ſtranger, though he had never 
ſeen her ba before, The killing 
edge of her charms was a little blunted 
by the accidents of time and fortune; 
but no man of taſte and imagination, 
whoſe nerves were not quite chilled with 
the froſt of age, could even at that time 
look upon her with impunity. And as 
Peregrine ſaw her attractions hcightened 
by the tender office in which ſhe was en- 
gaged, he was ſmitten with her beauty, 
and fo raviſhed with her compaſſion, 
that he could not ſuppreſs his emotions, 
but app'auded her benevolence with all 
the warmth of enthuſiaſin. 

Her ladyfhip received his compliments 
with great politeneſs and affability. And 
the occaſion on which they met being 
equally intereſting to both, n acquain- 
tance commenced between them, and 
they concerted meaſures for the benefit 
of the widow and her two children, one 
of whom our hero beſpoke for his own 
I for Pickle was not ſo obſcure 
n the beau monde, but that his fame 
had reached the ears of this lady, who, 
there fore, did not diſcourage his ad- 


vances towards her friend ip and eſteem. 


All the particulars relating to their 
charge being adjuſted, he attended her 
ladyſhip to her own houſe; and, by her 
converiation, had the pleaſure of find- 
ing her underſtanding ſuitable to her 
other accompliſhments. Nor had ſhe 
any reaſon to think, that our hero's 
qualifications had been exaggerated by 
common report. 

One of their adopted children died 
before it was baptized; ſo that their 
care concentered in the other, for whom 
they ſtood ſponſors. Underitanding that 
the old agent was beaome troubleſome 
in his viſits to the mother, to whom he 
now began to adminiſter ſuch counſel as 
ſhocked the delicacy of her virtue, they 


removed her into another lodging, where 
ſhe would not be expoſed to his machi- 
In leſs than a month, our 
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hero learned from a nobleman of his 
acquaintance, that the hoary pandar 
had actually engaged to procure for him 
this poor afflicted gentlewoman; and 
being truſtrated in his intention, ſubſti- 
tuted in her room a nymph from the 

urlieus of Covent Garden, that made 
bis lordſhip ſmart feverely for the ta- 
vours ſhe beſtowed. 

Meanwhile, Peregrine cultivated his 
new acquaintance with all his art and 
aJiduity, preſuming, from the circum- 
ſtznces of her reputation and fate, as 
well as on the ſtrength of his own merit, 
that, in time, he ſhould be able to in- 
dulge that paſſion which had begun to 
glow within his breaſt, 

As her ladyſhip had undergone a vaſt 
variety of fortune and adventure, which 
he had heard indiſtinctly related, with 
numberleſs errors and miſrepreſenta- 
tions, he was no ſooner entitled, by the 
familiarity of communication, to aft 
ſuch a favour, than he earneſtly entreat - 
ed her to entertain him with the parti- 
culars of her ſtory; and, by dint of 
importunity, ſhe was at length prevailcd 
upon (in a ſele&t parize) to gratify his 
curioſity in theſe words. 


C.H.A F.:. 1X. 


THE MEFMOIRS OF A LADY or 
QUALITY. 


Y the circumſtances of the ficry 
© which 1 am going to relate 
you will be convinced of my candour, 
while you are informed of my mdil- 
cretion : you will be enabled, I hope, 
to perceive, that howſoever my head 
may have erred, my heart hath al- 
ways been uncorrupted, and that I 
have been unhappy, becauſe 1 lowee, 
and was a woman. 
© I believe I need not obſerve, that 1 
was the only child of a man of goal 
fortune, who indulged me in my in- 
fancy, with all the tenderneſs of pa- 
ternal affection; and when I was i 
years old, ſent me to a private ſchool, 
where I ſtayed till my age was deu- 
bled, and became ſuch a favoutite, 
that I was (even in thoſe early days) 
cartied to all the places of publick di- 
verſion, the court itſelf uot excepted z 
an indulgence that flattered my love 
of pleaſure, to which I was naturally 
addicted, and encouraged thoſe ne 
| « 
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© of vanity and ambition which ſpring 
© up ſo early in the human mind. 
© 1 was lively and good-natured, 


* my imagi:1ation apt to run riot, my 
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heart liberal and d:{intereſted ; though 
I was fo obſtinately attached to my 
own opinions that I could not well 
brook contradiction; and in the whole 
of my diſpoſition, reſembled that of 
Henry the Fifth, as deſcribed by 
Shakeſpeare. 
© In my thirteenth year I went to 
Bath, where I was firſt introduced 
into the world as a woman, having 
been intitled to that privilege by my 
perſon, which was remarkably tall for 
my years; and there my fancy was quite 
captivated by the variety of diverſions 
in which I was continually engaged: 
not that the parties were altogether 
new to me, but becauſe I now found 
myſelf confidered as a perſon of con- 
ſequence, and ſurrounded by a crowd 
of admirers, who courted my ac- 
quaintance, and fed my vanity with 
praiſe and adulation. In ſhort, whe- 
ther dr not ] deſerved their encomiums, 
I leave the world to judge; but my 
erſon was commended, and my ta- 
lene in dancing met with univerſal ap- 
plauſe. No wonder, then, that every 
thing appeared joyous to a young crea- 
ture, who w ſo void of experience 
and diſſimulation, that ſhe believed 
every body's heart as fincere as her 
own, and every object ſuch as it ap- 
peared to be. 
* Among the ſwains who fighed, or 
pretended to ſigh for me, were two 
that bore a pretiy equal ſhare of my 
favour; (it was too ſuperficial to de- 
ſerve the name of love.) One of theſe 
was a forward youth of ſixteen, ex- 
tremely handſome, lively, and impu- 
dent: he attended in quality of page 
upon the Princeſs Amelia, who ſpent 
that ſeaſon at the Bath. The other 
was a Scotch nobleman turned of 
thirty, who was graced with a red 
ribband, and danced particularly well; 
two 8 of great weight with 
a girl of my age, whoſe heart was not 
deeply intereſted in the caule, Never- 
theleſs, the page prevailed over this 
formidable rival; though our amour 
went no'farther than a little flirting, 
and - ceaſed entirely when I left the 
ace. 
p Next year, however, I reviſited this 
agreeable ſcene, and paſſed my time 
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in the ſame circle of amuſements; iu 


which, indeed, each ſeaſon at Bath iS 


exactly reſembled by that which ſuc- 
ceeds, allowing for the difference of 
company, which is continually vary- 
ing. There I met with the ſame in- 
cenſe, and again had my favourite, 
who was a North Briton, and captain 
of foot, near forty years of age, and 
a little lame; an impediment which I 
did not diſcover, until it was point- 
ed out by ſome of my companions, 
who rallied me upon my choice. He 
was always cheartul, and very amo- 
rous; had a good countenance, and 
an excellent underſtanding; poſſeſſed 
a great deal of art, and would have 
perſuaded me to marry him, had I 
not been reltrained by the authority 
of my father, whoſe conſent was to be 
obtained in favour of a man of his 
fortune. | 

At the ſame time, many propoſals 
of marriage were made to my parents; 
but as they came from people whom 


I did not like, I rejected them all; 


being determined to refuſe every man 
who did not make his addreſſes ts 
myſelf in perſon, becauſe I had ne 
. of marrying for any thing but 
ove. 

Among theſe formal ptopoſers was a 
Scottiſh ear], whoſe pretenſions were 
broke off by ſome difference about 


lettlements.z and the ſon of an Engliſh 


baron, with whom my father was in 
treaty, when he carried me to town, 
on a vilit to a young lady, with whom 
I had been intimate from my infancy; 
She was juſt delivered of her firſt ſon, 
for whom we ſtood ſponſors : ſo that 
this occaſion detained us a whole 
month; during which, I went to a 
ball at court on the queen's birth- 
day, and there, for the firſt time, felt 
what love and beauty were. 

© The ſecond fon of Duke H, 
who had juſt returned from his tra- 
vels, was dancing with the princeſs- 
royal, when a young lady came and 
delved me to go and ſee a ſtranger, 
whom all the world admired : upon 
which I followed her into the circle, 


and obſerved this object of admira- 


tion. He was dreſſed in a coat of 
white cloth, faced with blue ſattin 
embroidered with ſilver, of the ſame 
nr. with his waiſtcogt ; his fine hair 
ung down his back in ringlets below 
his waiſt, his hat was laced wth ſil- 
ver, 


mig AS 


ver, and garniſhed with a white fea- 
* ther; but his perſon beggared all de- 
« ſcription. He was tall and graceful, 
© neither corpulent nor meagre; his limbs 
« finely proportioned, his countenance 
© open and majeſtick, his eyes full of 
s ſweetneſs and viyacity, his teeth re- 
© gular, and his pouting lips of the 
© complexion of the damaſk roſe, In 
© ſhort, he was formed for love, and 
© .mm(pired it wherever he appeared; nor 
« was heaniggard of his talents, but li- 
© berally returned it ; atleaſt, what paſſed 
for ſuch for he had a flow of gallantry, 
for which many ladies of this land can 
© youch frem their own experience: but 
© heexclaimed againſt marriage, becauſe 
© he had as yet met with no woman to 
© whoſe charms he would ſurrender his 
© liberty, though a princeſs of France, 
+ and a lady of the ſame rank in —, 
« were ſaid to be at that time enamour- 
© ed of his perſon, 

© I went home, totally ingroſſed by 
© his idea, flattering myſelf, that he had 
« obſerved me with ſome attention; for 
© I was young and new, and had the 
good fortune to attract the notice and 
* approbation of the queen herſelf. 

Next day, being at the opera, I was 
© agreeably ſurprized with the appear- 
© ance of this amiable ſtranger, who no 
© ſooner ſaw me enter, than he a 
© proached ſo near to the place where I 
« fat, that I overheard what he ſaid to 

his companions ; and was ſo happ 
as to find myſelf the object of his ale. 
courſe, which abounded with raptu- 
rous expreſſions of love and admira- 
tion. 
I could not liſten to theſe tranſports 
without emotion; my colour changed, 
my heart throbbed with unuſual vio- 
lence, and my eyes betrayed my in- 
clination in ſundry favourable glances, 
which he ſeemed to interpret aright, 
though he could not then avail him- 
ſelf of his ſucceſs, ſo far as to com- 
* municate his ſentiments by ſpeech, 
* becauſe we were ſtrangers to each 
© other. 75 

I paſſed that night in the moſt anxi- 
* ous 2 and ſeveral days elapſed 
© before I ſaw him again. At length, 
* however, being at court on a ball- 
* night, and determined againſt danc- 
© ing, I perceived him among the crowd; 
© and, to my unſpeakable joy, ſaw him 


advance with my Lord P——, Who 


© introduced bim to my acquaintance, 
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© He ſoon found means to alter my re- 
* foluttonz and I condeſcended to be 
6 his er all the evening; during 
© which he declared his paſſion in the 
© moſt tender and perſuaſive terms that 
© real love could dictate, or fruitful 
© imagination invent. 
© I believed his proteſtations, becauſe 
© I wiſhed them true, and was an un- 
experienced girl of fifteen. I com- 
* plied with his earneſt requeſt of bein 
c itted to viſit me, ant even invit 
© him to breakfaſt next morning; ſo 
that you may imagine (I ſpeak to thoſe 
© that feel) I did not that night en- 
joy much repoſe, Such was the hur- 
ry and flutter of my ſpirits, that I roſe 
© at ſix to receive him at ten. I dreſſed 
myſelf in a new pink ſattin gown, and 
my beſt laced night-cloaths, and was 
ſo animated by the occafion, that if 
ever I deſerved a compliment upon 
my looks, it was my due at this meet- 
© Ing. 

C The wiſhed- for moment came that 
© brought my lover to my view: I was 
© overwhelmed with joy, modeſty, and 
fear of I knew not what, We ſat 
© down to breakfaſt, but did not eat. 
© He renewed his addreſſes with irreſiſt - 
* ible eloquence, and preſſed me to ac- 
© cept of his hand without farther he- 
« fitation : but to ſuch a precipitate 
© ſtep I Is as a meaſure repug- 
* nant to decency, as well as to that 
* duty which I owed my father, whom 
I tenderly loved. 

* Though I withſtood this premature 
« propoſal, I did not attempt to diſguiſe 
the ſituation of my thoughts; and 
thus commenced a tender correſpon- 
dence, which was maintained by let- 
ters while I remained in the country, 
© and carried on, when I was in town, 
© by private interviews, twice or thrice 
* a week, at the houſe of my milliner, 
© where ſuch endearments paſled as re- 
© fined and happy lovers know, and 
© others can only gueſs. Truth and 
* innocence prevailed on my fide, while 

his heart was fraught with ſincerit 
and love. Such frequent — 
created an intimacy which I began to 
think dangerous, and therefore yielded 
to his repeated defire that we might be 
united for ever: nay, I reſolved to 
avoid him, until the day ſhould be 
fixed, and very innocently (though 
not very wiſely) told him my rraſon 
for this determination, which was no 
; Hh other 
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other than a conſciouſneſs of my in- 
capacity to refuſe him any thing he 
ſhould demand as a teſtimony of my 
love. | 

© The time was accordingly appoint- 
ed, at the diſtance of a Fu Gave der: 
ing which I intended to have implored 
my father's conſent, though I had but 
faint hopes of obtaining it: but he 
was by ſome means or other apprized 
of our deſign, before I could prevail 
upon myſelf to make him acquainted 
with our purpoſe. I had danced with 
my lover at the Ridotto on the pre- 
ceding evening, and there, perhaps, 
our eyes betrayed us. Certain it 1s, 
ſeveral of Lord W=———m's relations, 
who diſapproved of the match, came 
up and rallied him on his paſſion; 
Lord S——k in particular uſed this 
remarkable mills wo «© Nephew, as 


much love as you pleaſe, but no ma- 


& trimony.” 
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Next day, the prielt being prepared, 
and the bridegroom waiting for me at 
the appointed place, in all the tranſ- 
ports of impatient expectation, I was, 
without any previous warning, car- 
ried into the country by my father, 
who took no notice of the intelligence 
he had received, but decoyed me into 
the coach on pretence of taking the 
air: and when we had proceeded as 
far as Turnham Green, gave me to 
underſtand that he would dine in that 
place. 

There was no remedy : I wasoblig- 
ed to bear my diſappointment, though 
with an aching heart, and followed 
him up ſtairs into an apartment, where 
he told me he was minutely informed 
of my matrimonial ſcheme. I did 
not attempt to dilguile the truth, but 
aſſured him, while the tears guſhed 
from my eyes, that my want of cou- 
rage alone had hindered me from 


making him privy to my paſſion; 


though I owned, I ſhould have mar- 
ried Lord W m, even though he 
had diſapproved of my choice. I re- 
minded him of the uneaſy life I led at 
home, and frankly 33 that 
I loved my admirer too well to live 
without him; though if he would fa- 
vour me with his conſent, I would de- 
fer my intention, and punctually ob- 
lerve any day he would fix for our 
nuptials. Meanwhile, I begged he 
would permit me to ſend a meſſage to 
Lord W— m, who was waiting in 
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expectation of my coming, and might 
(without ſuch notice) imagine I was 
playing the jilt. He granted this laſt 
requeſt; in conſequence of which I 
ſent a letter to my lover, who, when 
he received it, had almoſt fainted a- 
way, believing I ſhould be locked up 
in the country, and ſnatched for ever 
from his arms. Tortured with theſe 
apprehenſions, he changed cloaths im- 
mediately, and taking horſe, reſolved 
to follow me whitherſoever we ſhould 
0. 

: fter dinner, we proceeded as far 
as Brentford, where we lay, intend- 
ing to be at my father's country-houſe 
next night; and my admirer putting 
up at the ſame inn, practiſed every 
expedient his invention could ſuggeR 
to procure an interview; but all his 
endeavours were unſucceſsful, becauſe 
I, who little dreamed of his being fo 
near, had gone to bed upon our firſt 
arrival, overwhelmed with affliction 
and tears. 

© In the morning I threw myſelf at 
my father's feet, and conjured him by 
all the ties of paternal affection, to in- 
dulge me with an opportunity of ſee- 
ing my admirer once more, before [ 
ſhould be conveyed from his wiſhes, 
The melancholy condition in which I 
preferred this ſupplication, melted the 
tender heart of my parent, who yielded 
to my ſolicitations, and carried me 
back to town for that purpoſe. 
Lord W m, who had watched 
our motions, and arrived at his own 
lodgings before we arrived at my fa- 
ther's houſe, obeyed my ſummons on 
the inſtant, and appeared before me like 
au angel. Our faculties were, for 
ſome minutes, ſuſpended by a conflict 
of griet and joy. Art length, I reco- 
vered the ule of ſpeech, and gave him 
to underſtand, that I was come to 
town in order to take my leave of him, 
by the permiſſion of my father, whom 
I had promiſed to attend into the coun- 
try next day, before he would conſent 
to my return; the chief cauſe and 
pretence of which, was my earneſt de- 
tire to convince him, that I was not 
to blame for the diſappointment he had 
tuffered, and hath ſhould ſee him 
again in a month, when the nuptial 
knot ſhould be tied in ſpite of all op- 
poſition. 
My lover, who was better acquaint- 


© ed with the world, had well night run 


« diſtracted 
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© diſtrafted with this information. He * able criſis, I feared, would never hap- 


© ſwore he would not leave me, until I *« pen. 

© ſhould promiſe to meet and marry him I therefore reſolved within myſelf to 
© next day; or, if I refuſed to grant ' © gratify my lover's expectation, by 
* that requeſt, he would immediately © eloping,' if poſſible, that very night; 
© leave the kingdom, to which he would © though the execution of this plan was 
never more return; and before his de- extremely difficult, becauſe my father 
« parture, ſacrifice Lord H— B—, fon was upon the alarm, and my own 
© to the Duke of 8. A „ who was *© maid, who was my bedfellow, alto- 
the only perſon upon earth who could her in his intereſt, Notwithſtand- 
have betrayed us to my father, becauſe ' © ing theſe conſiderations, I found means 
© he alone was truſted with the ſecret of * to engage one of the houſe-maids” in 
* ourintended marriage, and had actual- my behalf, who beſpoke an hackney- 
© ly undertaken to give me away; an coach, to be kept in waiting all night; 
© office which he afterwards declined. * and to bed I went with my Abigail, 
Lord W m alſo affirmed, that my whom, as I had not clofed an eye, 1 
father decoyed me into the country, © waked about five in the morning, and | 
* with a view of cooping me up, and “ ſent to pack up ſome things he our 

« ſequeſtering me entirely from his view intended journey. | 
© and correſpondence. © While the was thus employed, I got | 
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© In vain I pleaded my father's well- up, and huddled on my cloaths, ſtand- 
© known tenderneſs, and uſed all the ing upon my pillow, left my father, | 
© arguments I could recolle& to divert * who lay in the chamber below, ſhould | 
© him from his revenge upon Lord hear me a- foot, and ſuſpect my de- | 
© H-——-, He was deaf to all my re- © ſign. | 


© preſentations, and nothing, I found, © Having dreſſed myſelf with great 

* would prevail upon him to ſuppreſs * diſpatch and diſorder, I flounced down 

his reſentment, but a poſitive promiſe * ſtairs, ſtalking as heavily as I could 

to comply with his former deſire. I © tread, that he might miſtake me for 
told him, I would hazard every thing * one of the ſervants; and my confe- 
© to make him happy; but could not, * derate opening the door, I fallied out 
c 
c 
4 
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with any regard to my duty, take fuch into the ftreet, though I knew not 

© a ſtep without the knowledge of my which way to turn; and, to my un- ' 

parent; or, if I were ſo inclined, it * ſpeakable mortification, neither coach | 

« would be impraCticable to elude his nor chair appeared. 10 

* vigilance and ſuſpicion. However, he Having travelled on foot a good | 

employed * ick remonſtrances, way, in hope of finding a convenience, 

and retained ſuch a powerful advocate et being not only diſappointed in ' 

© within my own breaſt, that before we 

« parted I aſſured him, my whole poõ ]- 

© er ſhould be exerted for his ſatisfac- 

tion; and he ſignified his reſolution of 

ſitting up all night, in expectation of 

ſeeing me at his lodgings. c 

* He had no ſooner retired, than I” « 

went into the next room, and deſired 

my father to fix a day for the mar- © time of day; for I had put on the very 

riage; in which caſe, I would chear- cloaths which 1 had pulled off over 
* 
c 
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that particular, but alſo bewildered in 
my pereg ination, I began to be ex- 
ceedingly alarmed with the apprehen- 
ſion of being met by ſome perſon wo | 
might know me; becaule, - in that | 
| 
| 


cale, my deſign wonld undoubtedly 
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have been diſcovered, from every cir- 
cumſtance of my appearance at that 


fully wait upon him into the country; * night, ſo that my dreſs was altoge- 
whereas, ſhould he deny my requeſt, their odd and peculiar : my ſhoes were 
on pretence of ſtaying for the conſent ' © very fine, and over a large hoop I wore | 
a pink ſattin quilted petticoat trimmed ' 
with filver, which was partly covered 
by a white dimity night- gown, a full 
quarter of a yard too ſhort; my hand- 
kerchief and apron were hurried on f 
without pinning; my night- cap coul 


of my mother's relations, which was 

2 uncertain, I would ſeize the 
opportunity of marrying Lord 
4 m, colt what it could. He 
© conſented to the match, but would not 
* appoint a day for the ceremony, which 

he propoſed to defer until all parties not contain my hair, which hung a- 

© ſhould be agreed; and ſuch a favour- bout my ears * ** diſorder j and 
| [hs my 
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e my countenance denoted a mixture of 
© hope and fear, joy and ſhame, | 

* In this dilemma, I made my ad- 
© dreſſes to that honourable member of 
© ſociety, a ſhoe-black, whom I ear- 
© neſtly intreated to provide me with a 
8 — or chair, promiſing to reward 
© him liberally for his trouble: but he 
* haying the misfortune to be lame, 
© was unable to keep up with my pace; 
* fo that, by his —— and direction, 
I went into the firſt publick-houſe I 
found open, where I ſtayed ſome time, 
© in the utmoſt conſternation, among a 
crew of wretches whom I thought 
proper to bribe for their civility, not 
without the terror of being ſtripped. 
At length, however, my meſſenger 
returned with a chair, of which 1 took 
immediate poſſeſſion; and fearing that, 
— this time, my family would be 

armed, and ſend directly to Lord 
W—m's lodgings, I ordered my- 
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that ſo I might paſs undiſcovered. 

© This ſtratagem ſucceeded according 
to my wiſh ; I ran up ſtairs, ina ſtate 
of trepidation, to my faithful lover, 
who waited for me with the moſt im- 
patient and fearful ſuſpenſe. At fight 
of me, his eyes lightened with tran- 
ſport ; he caught me in his arms, as 
the richeſt preſent Heaven could be- 
ſtow ; gave me to underſtand that my 
father had already ſent to his lodg- 
ings in queſt of me ; then applauding 
my love and reſolution in the moit 
rapturous terms, he ordered a hack- 
ney-coach to be called, and that we 
might run no riſk of ſeparation, at- 
tended me to church, where we were 
lawfully joined in the ſight of Heaven, 
His fears were then all. over, but mine 
recurred with double aggravation, I 
dreaded the ſight of my father, and 
ſhared all the ſorrow he ſuffered on 
account of my undutiful behaviour ; 
for I loved him with ſuch piety of 
affection, that I would have endured 
every other ſpecies of diſtreſs, rather 
than have given him the leaſt uneaſi- 
neſs: but love (where he reigns in 
full empire) is altogether irreſiſtible, 
ſurmounts every difculey, and ſwal- 
lows up all other conſiderations. This 
was the caſe with me; and now the 
irrevocable ſtep was taken, my firſt 
.care was to avoid his ſight, With 
this view, I begged that Lord W—m 
would think of ſome remote place in 
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ſelf to be carried thither backwards, - 
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© the country, to which we might retire 
© far the preſent; and he forthwith con- 
© duſted me to a houſe on Blackheath, 
© where we were very civilly received 
© by alaughter-loving dame, who ſeem» 
© ed to miſtake me for one of her own 
© {iſterhood, 
I no ſooner perceived her opinion, 
than I defired Lord Wm to un- 
deceive herz upon which ſhe was 
made acquainted with the nature of 
my ſituation, and ſhewed us into a pri- 
vate room, where I called for pen and 
r, and wrote an apology to my 
Ecker, for having a&ed contrary to 
his will 1n ſo important a concern, 
© This taſk being performed, the 
brid m gave me to underſtand, 
that there was a neceſſity for our being 
bedded immediately, in order to 
der the marriage binding, leſt my fa- 
ther ſhould diſcover and part us before 
conſummation, I pleaded hard for a 
reſpite till the evening, objecting to 
the indecency of going to bed. before 
noon ; but * found means to inva- 
lidate all my arguments, and to con- 
vince me that it was now my duty to 
obey. Rather than hazard the impu- 
tation of being obſtinate and refrac- 
tory on the firſt day of my probation, ' 
I ſuffered myſelf to be led into a 
chamber, which was darkened by my 
expreſs ſtipulation, that my ſhame 
and confuſion might be the better con- 
cealed, and yielded to the priyilege 
of a dear huſband, who loved me to 
adoration. 
About five o'clock in the afternoon 
we were called to dinner, which we 
had ordered to be ready at four; but 
ſuch a paltry care had been forgot, 
amidſt the tranſports of eur mutual 
bliſs. We got up, however; and when 
we came down ſtairs, I was aſhamed 
to ſee the light of day, or meet the 
eyes of my beloved lord. I ate little, 
ſaid leſs, was bappy, though: over- 
whelmed with — Sg underwent 
a thouſand agitations, ſome of which 
were painful, but by far the greater 
part belonged to rapture and delight; 
we were emparadiſed in the gratifica- 
tion of -our mutual wiſhes, and felt 
© all that love can beſtow, and ſenſibi- 
© lity enjoy. | 
In the twilight we returned to Lord 
* W-——m's lodgings in town, where 
© I received a letter from my father, 
© importing, that he would never ſee 
| : l 
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me ag 
cum 
5 from which I conceived a happy pre 
© ſage of his future indulgence, He 
© had begun with his uſual appellation 
of Dear Fanny, which, though it was 
* expunged to make way for the word 
C en d me to hope that 
5 his paternal fondneſs was not yet ex- 
* tinguiſhed. 

At ſupper we were viſited by Lord 
F W-——m's younger lifter, wholaughed 
© at us for our inconſiderate match, 


But there was one cir- 


though ſhe owned, ſhe envied our hap- 


«© pinels, and offered me the uſe of her 
* cloaths, until I could retrieve my own. 
5 She was a woman of a great deal of hu- 
© mour, plain but genteel, civil, friend- 
Aly, and perfectly well-bred. She fa- 
© voured us with her company till the 
© night was p far advanced, and 
© did not take her leave till we retired 
* to our apartment. 

As our lodgings were not ſpacious 
© or magnificent, we reſolved to fee lit- 
* tle company; but this reſolution was 
* fruſtrated by the numerous acquain- 
© tance of Lord W m, who let in 
half the town ; fo that I ran the gaun- 
© tet for a whole week among a let of 
© wits, who always delight in — 
8 young creature of any note, when the 
© happens to make ſuch a ſtolen match. 
Among thoſe that viſited us upon this 


* accaſion, was my lord's younger bro- 


© ther, who was at that time in keeping 
© with a rich heireſs of maſculine me- 
s mory, and took that opportunity of 
making a parade with his equipage, 
© which was indeed very magnificent, 
but altogether diſregarded by us, whoſe 
* happineſs conſiſted in the opulence of 
© mutual love. 

© This ceremony of receiving viſits 
© being performed, we went to wait on 
© his mother the Ducheſs of X 
* who hearing I was an heireſs, readily 
* forgaye her ſon for marrying without 
© her knowledge and conſent, and fa- 
© voured us with a very cordial re- 
ception; inſomuch that, for ſeveral 
* months, we dined almoſt conſtantly 


© at her tablez and I myſt own, I al- 


* ways found her unaltered in her civi- 
0 lity and affection, contrary to her 
general character, which was haughty 
* and capricious. She was undoubtedly 
* a woman of great ſpirit and ynder- 
* ſtanding, but ſubject to an infirmity 


ce in his manner of writing, 
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© which very much impairs and diſ- 
© guiſes other qualification. 

In about three weeks after our mar- 
© riage, I was ſo happy as to obtain 
the forgiveneſs of my father, to whoſe 
houſe we repaired, in order to 'pay 
our reſpects and ſubmiſſion. At fight 
of me he wept; nor did I behold his' 
tears unmoved : my heart was over- 
charged with tenderneſs and forrow, 
for having offended ſuch an indulgent 
parent; ſo that I mingled my tears 
with his; while my dear huſband,” 
whoſe ſoul was of the ſofteſt and gen- 
tleſt mould, melted with ſympathy at 
the affecting ſcene. þ .* 
Being thus reconciled to my father, 
we attended him into the country, 
where we were received by my mo- 
ther, who was a ſenſible good woman, 
though not ſuſceptible to love, and 
therefore leſs apt to excuſe a weak- 
neſs to which the was an utter ftran-' 
ger. This was likewiſe the caſe with 
an uncle, from whom I had great 
expectations. He was a plain good- 
natured man, and treated us with 

t courteſy; though his notions, 
in point of love, were not exactly 
conformable to ours. Nevertheleſs, I 
was, and ſeemed to be ſo happy in 
my choice, that my family not only 
became ſatisfied with the match, but 
exceedingly fond of Lord W — m. 
After a ſhort ſtay with them in the 
country, we returned to London, in 
order to be introduced at court, and 
then ſet out for the North, on a viſit 
to my brother-in-law the Duke of 
H——, who had, by a letter to Lord 
W—— m, invited us to his habita- 
tion. My father accordingly equip- 
ped us with horſes and money; for 
our own finances were extremely flen- 
der, conſiſting only of a ſmall penſion 
allowed by his grace, upon whom the: 
brothers were entirely dependent, the 
father having died fuddenly, before 
ſuitable proviſion could be made for 
his younger children. | 
When I took my leave of my rela- 
tions, bidding adieu to my paternal 
home, and found myſelf launching 
into a world of care and trouble, 
though the voyage on which I had 
embarked was altogether voluntary, 
and my companion the perſon on 
whom I — to diſtraqtion, 0 

ing fome melancholy ſen · 
we * 5 5 ſations, 
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© ſations; which, however, in à little 
© time, gave way to a train of more 
* apreeable ideas. I was viſited in town 
© by almoſt all the women of faſhion, 
* many of whom, I perceived, envied 
© me the poſleſſon of a man who had 
© made ſtrange havock among their 
© hearts, and ſome of them knew the 
© value of his favour. One in particu- 
© larendeayoured to cultivate my friend- 
< ſhip with ſingular marks of regard; 
© but I thought proper to diſcourage 
© her advances, by keeping within the 
© bounds of hare civility; and, indeed, 
© to none of them was I laviſh of my 
* complaiſance, for I dedicated my whole 
time to the object of my affection, who 
engroſted my wiſhes to ſuch a degree, 
* that although I was never jealous, 
© (becauſe I had no reaſon to be ſo) i 
« envied the happineſs of every woman 
© whom he chanced at any time to hand 
© into a coach. | 

The Ducheſs of , who was 
© newly married to the Earl of PD, a 
« particular friend of Lord W m's, 
© carried me to court, and preſented me 
to the queen, who expreſſed her ap- 
© probation of my perſon in very par- 
© tjzcular terms, and obſerved the ſatis- 
faction that appeared in my counte- 
« nance, with marks of admiration ; 
* deſired her ladies to take notice, how 
© little happineſs depended upon wealth, 
© ſince there was more joy in my face 
© than in all her court beſides. 

such a declaration could not fail to 
© averwhelm me with bluſhes, which 
her majeſty ſeemed to behold with 
© pleaſure; for (he frequently repeated 
© the remark, and ſhewed me to all the 
* fareigners of diſtinftion, with many 
© gracious expreſſions of favour. She 
* wiſhed Lord W m happineſs in- 
© ſtead of joy; and was pleaſed to pro- 
« muſe, that ſhe would provide for her 
pretty beggars : and poor enough we 
certainly were in every article but love, 
© Nevertheleſs, we felt no neceſſities, 
« but — the ſummer in a variety ot 
pleaſures and parties; the greateſt 
part of which were planned by Lord 
V s ſiſter and another lady, who 
« was at that time miſtreſs to the prime 
« miniſter. The firſt was a wit, but 
« homely in her perſon ; the other, a 
* waman of great beauty and maſcu- 
line underſtanding ; and a particular 
* fwendſhip ſubſiſted between them, 
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though they were beth lovers of power” 
© and admiration, | ' 
This lady, who fat at the helm, 
was extremely elegant as well as ex- 
penſive in her diverſions, in many of 
which we bore a ſhare; particular] 
her parties upon the water, which 
were contrived in all the magnificence 
of taſte. In the courſe of theſe amuſe. 
ments, a trifling circumſtance oc- 
curred, which I ſhall relate as an in- 
{tance of that jealous ſenſibility which 
characterized Lord W 's diſpoſi- 
tion. A large company of ladies and 
gentlemen having agreed to dine at 
Vauxhall, and ſup at Marble Hall, 
where we propoſed to conclude the 
evening with a dance, one barge be- 
ing inſufficient to contain the whole 
company, we were divided by lots; in 
conſequence of which, my huſband 
and I were parted. This ſeparation 
was equally mortifying to us both, 
who, though married, were ſtill lovers ; 
and my chagrm was inereaſed, when ' 
I perceived that I was doomed to fit 
by Sir W=—Y „a man of pro- 
felled gallantry ; for, although Lord 
W-—m had, before his marriage, 
made his addreſſes to every woman he 
law, I knew very well he did not de- 
fire that any perſon ſhould make love 
to his wife. 
* That I might not therefore give 
umbrage, by talking to this gallant, 
I converied with a Scots nobleman, ' 
who, according. to common report, 
had formerly ſighed among my ad- 
mirers: by theſe means, in ſeeking ' 
to avoid one error, I unwittingly 
plunged myſelf into a greater; and 
diſobliged Lord W m ſo much, 
that he could not conceal his diſplea- ' 
ſure; nay, ſo deeply was he offended 
at my conduct, that in the evening, 
when the ball began, he would ſcarce 
- deign to take me by the hand in the 
courſe of dancing, and darted ſuch 
unkind, looks as pierced me to the 
very ſoul. What augmented my con- 
cern, was my ignorance of the treſ - 
paſs I had committed. I was tor- 
tured with a thouſand uneaſy reflec- _ 
tions; I began to fear that I had miſ- 
taken his temper, and given my heart 
to a man ho was tired of poſſeſſion; 
though I reſolved to bear without 
complaining the misfortune I had en- 
tailed upon myſelf, | 
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© I ſeized the firſt opportunity of 
ſpeaking to him, and thereby diſco- 
vered the cauſe of his chagrin; but, 
as there was no time for expoſtula- 
tion, the miſunderſtanding continued 
on his fide, with ſuch evident marks 
of uneaſineſs, that every individual of 


the company made up to me, and 


enquired about the cauſe of his diſ- 
order; ſo that I was fain to amule 
their concern, by ſaying that he had 
been ill the day before, and dancing 
did not agree with his conſtitution. 
So much was he incenſed by this un- 
happy circumſtance of my conduct, 
which was void of ai: intention to 
offend him, that he determined to be 
revenged of me for my indiſcretion ; 
and, at ſupper, chancing to fit be- 
tween two very handſome ladies (one 
of whom is lately dead, and the other, 
at preſent, my neighbour in the coun- 
try) he affected an air of gaiety, and 
openly coquetted with them both. 

© This was not the only puniſhment 
he inflicted on his innocent wife. In 
the courſe of our entertainment, we 
engaged in ſome ſimple diverſion, in 
conſequence of which, the gentlemen 
were ordered to ſalute the ladies; 
when Lord W „in performing 
this command, unkindly neglected 
me in my turn; and I had occaſion 
for all my diſcretion and pride, to 
conceal from the company the ago- 
nies I felt at this mark of indifference 
and diſreſpet. However, I obtained 
the victory over myſelf, and pretend- 
ed to laugh at his huſband-like be- 
haviour, while the tears ſtood in my 
eyes, and my heart ſwelled even to 
burſting. 
We B. up about five, after hav- 
ing ſpent the moſt tedious evening 1 
had ever known; and this offended 
lover went to bed in a ſtate of ſullen 
filence and diſguſt. Whatever deſire 
I had to come to an 5 2 
thought myſelf ſo much aggrieved by 
his — — — that [ 
could not prevail upon myſelf to de- 
mand a conference, till after his firſt 
nap, when my pride giving way to my 
tenderneſs, I claſped Lim in my arms, 


though he pretended to diſcourage 


theſe advances of my love: I aſked 
how he could be ſo unjuſt as to take 
umbrage. at my civility to a man 
whom he knew I had refuſed for his 
ſake, I chid him for his barbarous 
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endeavours to awake my jealouſy, and 
uſed ſuch irreſiſtible arguments in my 
own vindication, that he was con- 
vinced of my innocence, ſealed my ac- 
quittal with a kind embrace, and we 
mutually enjoyed the ſoft tranſports 
of a fond reconciliation. 
Never was paſſion more eager, de- 
licate, or unreſerved, than that which 
glowed within our breaſts. Far from 
being cloyed with the poſſeſſion of 
each other, our raptures ſeemed to in⸗ 
creaſe with the term of our union. 
When we were parted, though -but 
for a few hours, by the neceſſury avo- 
cations of life, we were unhappy du- 
ring that briet ſeparation, and met 
again, like lovers who knew no joy 
but in one another's preſence, How 
many delicious evenings did we ſpend 
together, in our little apartment, after 
we had ordered the candles to be taken 
away, that we might enjoy the agree- 
able reflection of the moon in a tine 
ſummer's evening. Such a mild and 
ſolemn ſcene naturally diſpoſes the 
mind to peace and benevolence; but 
when improved with the convertation 
of the man one loves, it fills the ima- 
gination with ideas of ineffable delight! 
For my own part, I can ſafely ſay, 
my heart was ſo wholly 4 by 
my huſband, that I never took plea- 
ſure in any diverſion where he was 
not Py concerned; nor was I 
ever guilty of one thought repugnant 
to my duty and my love. 
* In the autumn we ſet out for the 
North, and were met on the road by 
the duke and twenty gentlemen, who 
conducted us to H n, where we 
lived in all imaginable ſplendor. His 
grace, at that time, maintained above 
an hundred ſervants, with a band of 
muſick, which always performed at 
dinner; kept open table, and was vi- 
lited by a great deal of company. The 
ceconomy of his houſe was ſuperin- 
tended by his eldelt ſiſter, a beautiful 
young lady of an amiable temper, 
with whom 1 ſoon contracted an in- 
timate friendſhip. She and the duke 
uſed to rally me upon my fondneſs for 
Lord Wm, who was a ſort of an 
humouriſt, and apt to be in a pet, in 
which caſe he would leave the com- 
pany, and go to bed by ſeven o'clock 
in the evening. On theſe occaſions, 
I always diſappeared, giving up every 
conſideration to that of pleaſing my 
« huftand, 
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© huſband, notwithſtanding the ridicule 
© of his relations, who taxed me with 
having ſpoiled him with too much in- 
« dulgence, But how could I expreſs 
too much tenderneſs and condeſcen- 
© ſion, for a man who doated upon me 
© to ſuch exceſs, that when buſineſs 
* obliged him to leave me, he always 
ſnatched the firſt opportunity to re- 
turn, and often rode through dark- 
neſs, ſtorms, and tempeſts, to my 
arms! | 
© Having ſtayed about ſeven months 
in this place, I found myſelf in a fair 
way of being a mother; and that I 
might be near my own relations, in 
ſach an intereſting ſituation, I and 
my dear companion departed from 
Ho—n, not without great reluctance; 
for I was fond of the Scots in general, 
who treated me with great hobitality 
and reſpect; and to this day, they pay 
me the compliment of ſaying, 1 was 
one of the beſt wives in that country, 
which is ſo juſtly celebrated for good 
women. 
Lord Wm having attended me 
to my father's houſe, was obliged to 
return to Scotland to ſupport his in- 
tereſt in being elected member of par- 
liament; ſo that he took his leave of 
me, with a full reſolution of ſeeing 
me again, before the time of my ly- 
ing- in; and all the comfort I enjoyed 
in his abſence, was the peruſal of his 
letters, which I punctually received, 
together with thoſe of his ſiſter, who 
from time to time favoured me with 
aſſurances of his conſtancy and devo- 
tion. Indeed theſe teſtimonials were 
neceſſary to one of my diſpoſition ; for 
I was none of thoſe who could be con- 
tented with half an heart. I could 
not even ſpare one complacent look to 
any other woman, but expected the 
undivided homage of his love. Had 
I been diſappointed in this expecta- 
tion, I ſhould (though a wite) have 
© rebelled or died. 

« Meanwhile, my parents treated me 
« with great tenderneſs, intending that 
© Lord Wm ſhould be ſettled in a 
© houſe of his own, and accommodated 
« with my fortune, and his expectations 
« from the queen were very ſanguine, 
< when Iwas taken ill, and delivered of a 
dead child; an event which affected 
© me extremely, When I underſtood 
© the extent of my misfortune, my heart 
< throbbed with ſuch violence, that my 
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* breaſt could ſcarce contain it; and my 
* anxiety being aggravated by the ab- 
© ſence of my lord, uced a dan- 
© gerous fever, of which he was no 
© ſooner apprized by letter, than he came 
poſt from Scotland; but before his 
arrival, I was ſuppoſed to be in a fair 


way. | 

; Docks this journey, he was tor- 
tured with all that terrible ſuſpenſe, 
which prevails in the minds of thoſe 
who are in danger of. loſing that 
which is moſt dear to them; and 
when he entered the houſe, was ſo 
much overwhelmed with apprehenſion, 
that he durſt not enquire about the 
ſtate of my health. 

* As for my part, I never cloſed an 
eye from the time on which I expected 
his return; and when I heard his 
voice, I threw open my curtains, and 
ſat up in the to receive him, 
though at the hazard of my life. He 
run towards me with all the eagerneſs 
of paſſion, and __ me in his arms 
he kneeled by the bed-fide, kiſſed m 
hand a thouſand times, and wept wit 
tranſports of tenderneſs and joy. In 
ſhort, this meeting was ſo | $662: wg 
as to overcome my enfeebled conſtitu- 
tion; and we were parted by thoſe 
who were wiſer than ourſelves, and 
ſaw that nothing was fo proper for us 
as a little le. 

But how ſhall I relate the deplorable 
tranſition from envied - happineſs to 
exceſs of miſery, which I now ſuſtain - 
ed! My month was hardly up, when 
my dear huſband was taken ill; per- 
haps the fatigue of body as well as 
mind, which he had undergone on my 
account, occaſioned a fatal ferment in 
his blood, and his health fell a ſacri- 
fice to his love. Phyſicians were call- 
ed from London; but, alas! they 
brought no hopes of his recovery. 
By their advice, he was removed to 
town, for the convenience of being 
punctually attended. Every mo- 
ment was too precious to be thrown 
away; he was therefore immediately 
put into the coach, though the day 
was far ſpent ; and I, though exceed- 
ingly weak, accompanied him in the 
N which was performed by the 
ight of flambeaus, and rendered un- 
ſpeakably ſhocking, by the diſmal 
apprehenſion of loſing him every mo- 
ment, _—_ | F 2” 

At length, however, we arrived at 

our 
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in extremity. 


PEREGRINE 


dur lodgings in Pall Mall, where I 
ay by him on the flocr, and attended 
the iſſue of his diſtemper, in all the 


' agonies of horror and deſpair. Ina 


little time his malady ſettled upon his 
brain, and in his delirium, he uttered 
ſuch dreadful exclamations, as were 
ſuthcient to pierce the moſt ſavage 
heart. What effect then mult they 
have had on mine, which was fraught 
with every ſentiment of the moſt melt. 
ing affection! It was not a common 
grief that took poſſeſſion of my ſoul ; 
I felt all the aggravation of the molt 
acute diſtreſs. 1 ſometimes ran down 
to the ſtreet in a fit of diſtraction ; I 
ſent for the doctors every minute; I 
wearied Heaven with my prayers; 
even now my heart akes at the remem- 
brance of what I ſutter-d, and I can- 
not without trembling proceed with 
the woeful ſtory. 

© After having lain inſenſible ſome 
days, he recovered the uſe of ſpeech, 
and called upon my name, which he 
had a thouſand times repeated while 
he was bereft of reaſon. All hope 
of his life was now relinquiſhed, and 
I was led to his bed-fide to receive 
his laſt adieu, being directed to ſum— 
mon all my fortitude, and ſupprets 
my ſorrow, that he might not be diſ- 
turbed by my :gitation, I collefcd 
all my reſolution to ſupport me in this 
affecting icene. I ſaw my dear lord 
Thy beautics of » his 
youth were all decayed ;* yet his eyes, 
though languid, retained unſpenkable 
ſweetnels and expreſſion. He felt his 
end approaching, put forth his hand, 
and with a look full of complacency 
and benevolence. utterca ſuch a ten- 
der tale Good Heaven! how had 
I deſerved ſuch accumulated atll:&ion ! 
the bare remembraace of which now 
melts me into tears! Human nature 
could not undergo my ſi:uation, with - 
out ſuffering an extaſy cf grief! I 
claſped him in my arms, and kifſed 
him a thouſand times, with the moſt 
violent emotions of woe; but I was 
torn from his embrace, and in a little 
time he was raviſhed for ever from my 
View, | 

« On that fatal morning, which put a 
period to his life, I ſaw the Ducheſs 
of L approach my bed, and, 
from her appearance, concluded that 


he was no more; yet I begged ſhe 


would not confirm the unhappy pre- 


* ſage, by announcing his death; and 
* ſhe accordingly preſerved the moit 
© emphatick ſilence. I got up, and trod 
* ſoftly over his head, as if I had been 
© afraid of interrupting his repoſe. Alas! 
© he was no longer ſenſible of ſuch diſ- 
© turbance, I was ſeized with a ſtupe- 
faction of ſorrow: I threw up the 
© window, and looking around, thought 
the ſun ſhone with the moſt diſmal 
© aſpet; every thing was ſolitary, 
© chearleſs, and replete with horror. 

© In this condition I was, by the di- 
rection of my friend, conveyed to ber 
houſe, where my faculties were ſo 
overpowered by the load of angnifh 
which oppreſſed me, that I know not 
what paſſed during the firſt days of 
my unhappy widowhovd ; this only I 
know, the kind ducheſs treated me 
with all imaginable care and com- 
paihon, and carried me to her country- 
© houſe, where I ſtayed ſome months; 
© during which, ſhe endeavoured to com- 
© fort me with all the amuſements ſhe 
© could invent, and laid me under ſuch 
© obligations, as ſhall never be eraſed 
© from my remembrance: yet, notwith- 
© ttanding all her care and concern, I 
« was, by my ex-efs of grief, plunged 
© into a languiſhing diftemper, for which 
© my phyſictans advilel me to drink the 
« Bath waters. 

© In compliance with this preſc1ip- 
© tion, I went thither towards the end 
© of ſummer, and found tome benefit 
© by adhering to their directions; though 
© I ſeidom went abroad, except when I 
© vitied my fiſter-in-law, who was 
© there with the princeſs; and upon 
© theſe occafions, | never failed to at- 
© traft the notice of the company, who 
« were ſtruck with the appearance of 
* ſuch a young creature in weeds. Nor 
© was I free trom the perſecution of 
© profeſſed admirers; but being dead to 
all joy, I was deaf to the voice of 
* adulation. 

About Chriſtmas, I repaired to my 
© father's houſe, where my ſcrrows were 
«© revived by every object that recalled 
© the idea of my dear lamented lord, 
© But theſe melancholy reflections I was 
© obliged to bear, becauſe I had no 
* other home or habitation, , being left 
© an unprovided widow, altogether de- 
© pendent on the aſtection of my own 
© family. | VIP 

« During this winter, divers over- 
© tures were made to my father, by 
11 people 
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pure who demanded me in marriage; 
ut my heart was not yet ſufficiently 
weaned from my former paſſion, to 
admit the thoughts of another maſter. 
Among thoſe that preſented their pro- 
poſals, was a certain young noble- 
man, who, upon the firſt news of 
Lord W m's death, came poſt 
from Paris, in order to declare his 
paſſion. He made his firſt appearance 
in a hired chariot and fix, accompanied 
by a big fat fellow, whom (as I after- 
wards learned) he had engaged to 
ſound his praiſes, with the promiſe of 
a thouſand pounds, in lieu of which 
he paid him with forty. Whether it 
was with a view of ſcreening himſelf 
from the cold, or of making a com- 
fortable medium in caſe of being over- 
turned, and falling under his weighty 
companion, I know not; but certain 
it is, the carriage was ſtuffed with 
hay, in ſuch a manner, that when he 
arrived, the ſervants were at ſome 
pains in rummaging and removing it, 
before they could come at their maſter, 
or help him to alight. When he was 
lifted out of the chariot, he exhibited 
a very ludicrous figure to the view; 
he was a thin, meagre, ſhivering crea- 
ture, of a low ſtature, with little black 
eyes, a long noſe, fallow complexion, 
and pitted with the ſmall-pox ; dreſſed 
in a coat of light brown frieze lined 
with pink-coloured ſhag, a monſtrous 
ſolitaire and bag, and (if I remember 
aright) a pair of huge jack-boots. In 
a word, his whole appearance was ſo 
little calculated for inſpiring love, 
that I had (on the ſtrength of ſeeing 
him once before at Oxford) ſet him 
down as the laſt man on earth whom 
I would chuſe to wed; and I will 
venture to aſſirm, that he was in every 
1 the very reverſe of my late 
uſband. | 
As my father was not at home, he 
ſtayed but one evening, and left his 
errand with my mother, to whom 
he was as diſagreeable as to myſelf; 


fo that his propels was abſolutely 


rejected; and I heard no more of 
him during the ſpace of three whole 
months; at the expiration of which I 
went to town, where this mortifying 
figure preſented itſelf again, and re- 
newed his ſuit, offering ſuch advan - 
tageous terms of ſettlement, that my 


father began to reliſh the match, and 
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© warmly recommended it to my con- 
* fideration. 

Lord W——m's relations adviſed 
me to embrace the opportunity of 
making myſelf independent; all my 
acquaintance plied me with arguments 
to the ſame purpoſe: I was uneaſy at 
home, and indifferent to all mankind, 
I weighed the motives with the ob- 
jections, and with reluctance yielded 
to the importunity of my friends. 
In conſequence of this determina- 
tion, the little gentleman was per- 
mitted to viſit me; and the manner 
of his addreſs did not at all alter the 
opinion I had conceived of his cha- 
racter and underſtanding. I was even 
ſhocked at the proſpect of marrying 
a man whom I could not love; and, 
in order to difburden my own con- 
ſcienceʒ took an opportunity of telling 
him one evening, as we ſat oppoſite 
to each other, that it was not in my 
power to command my affection, and 
therefore he could not expect the poſ- 
ſeſſion of my heart, Lord W m's 
indulgence having ſpoiled me for a 
wife; nevertheleſs, I would endea- 
vour to contract a friendſhip for him, 
which would entirely depend upon his 
own behaviour. 

* To this declaration he replied (to 
my great ſurprize) that he did not 
delire me to love him, my friendſhip 
was ſufficient; and next day repeated 
this ſtrange inſtance of moderation in 
a letter, which I communicated to 
my filter, who laughed heartily at the 
contents, and perſuaded me, that ſince 
I could love no man, he was the pro- 
pereſt perſon to be my huſband. 

* Accordingly, the wedding-cloaths 
and equipage being prepared, the 
day—the fatal day was fixed! on 
the morning of which I went to the 
houſe of my brother-in-law, Duke 
H » who loved me tenderly, and 
took my leave of the family; a family 
which I ſhall always remember with 
love, honour, and eſteem. His grace 
© received me in the moſt affectionate 
© manner, ſaying, at parting, « Lady 
« W „it he does not uſe you well, 
« I will take you back again.” 

The bridegroom and I met at 
© Ox Chapel, where the ceremony 
© was performed by the Biſhop of 
« W „ In preſence of his lorditup's 
© mother, my tather, and another = 
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© The nuptial knot being tied, we ſet 


© out for my father's houſe in the coun- 
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try, and proceeded full twenty miles 
on our journey, before my lord open- 
ed his mouth z my thoughts having 
been all that time employed on ſome- 
thing quite foreign to my preſent ſitu- 
ationz for I was then but a giddy 
girl of eighteen. At length my tather 
broke filence, and clapping his lord- 
ſhip on the ſhoulder, told him he was 
but a dull bridegroom; upon which, 
my lord gave him to underitand, that 
he was out of ſpirits. This dejection 
continued all the day, notwithſtand- 
ing the refreſhment of a plentiful din- 
ner, which he ate upon the road; and 
in the evening we arrived at the place 
of our deſtination, where we were 
kindly received by my mother, though 
ſhe had no liking to the match; and 
after ſupper, we retired to our apart- 
ment. 

© It was here that I had occaſion to 
perceive the moſt diſagreeable contraſt 
between my preſent help-mate and 
my former lord. Inſtead of flying to 
my arms with all the eagerneſs of 
love and rapture, this manly repre- 
ſentative ſat moping in a corner, like 
a criminal on execution-day, and 
owned he was aſhamed to bed a wo- 
man, whoſe hand he had ſcarce ever 
touched. 

© I could not help being affected with 
this puſillanimous behaviour; I re- 
membered Lord W m, while I 
ſurveyed the object before me, and 
made ſuch a compariſon as filled me 
with horror and diſguſt : nay, to ſuch 
a degree did my averſion to this phan- 
tom prevail, that I hegan to ſweat 
with anguiſh at the thought of being 
ſubjected to his pleaſure: and when, 
after a long heſitation, he ventured to 
approach me, I trembled as if I had 
been expoſed to the embraces of a 
rattle-ſnake. Nor did the efforts of 
his love diminiſh this antipathy. His 
attempts were like the pawings of an 
imp, ſent from hell to ſeize and tor- 
ment ſome guilty wretch, ſuch as are 
exhibited in ſome dramatick perfor- 
mance, which I never ſee ated with- 
out remembering my wedding-night. 
By ſuch ſhadowy, unſubſtantial vexa- 
tious behaviour, was I tantalized and 
robbed of my repoſez and early next 
morning I got up, with a moſt ſo- 
yereign contempt 2 my bed - fellow, 
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who indulged himſelf in bed till ele- 


ven. 


* Having paſſed a few days in this 
lace, I went home with him to his 
bouſe at Twickenham; and ſoon after 
we were preſented at court, when the 
queen was pleaſed to ſay to oy lord's 
mother, ſhe did not doubt but we 
ſhould be an happy couple, for I had 
been a good wike to my former huſ- 
band. 25 
Whatever deficiencies I had to com- 
plain of in my new ſpouſe, he was not 
wanting in point of liberality: I was 
preſented with a very fine chariot ſtud - 
ded with ſilver nails, and ſuch a pro- 
fuſion of jewels as furniſhed a joke 
to ſome of my acquaintance, who ob- 
ſerved that I was formerly pen of 
Hearts, but now metamorpholed into 
the Queen of Diamonds. I now alſo 
had an opportunity (which I did not 
let lip) . paying Lord W m's 
debts from my privy purſe: and on 
that ſcore received oo thanks of his 
elder brother, who (though he had 
undertaken to diſcharge them) de- 
layed the execution of his purpoſe 
longer than I thought they ſhould re- 
main unpaid. This uncommon ſplen- 
dor attracted the eyes and envy of my 
competitors, who were the more im- 
placable in their reſentments, becauſe, 
notwithſtanding my marriage, I was 
as much as ever fallowed by the men 
of gallantry and pleaſure, among 
whom it is a conſtant maxim, that a 
woman never witholds her affections 
from her huſband without an inten- 
tion to beſtow them ſomewhere elſe, 
I never appeared without a train of 
admirers, and my houſe in the country 
was always crouded with gay young 
men of quality. 
Among thoſe who cultivated my 
good graces with the greateſt {kill and 
aſſiduity, were the Earl C , and 
Mr. S——, brother to Lord F . 
The former of whom, in the courſe 
of his addreſſes, treated me with an 
entertainment of ſurprizing magnĩfi- 
cence, diſpoſed into a dinner, ſupper, 
and ball; to which I, at his deſire, 
invited eleven ladies, whom he paired 
with the like number of his own {x ; 
ſo that the whole company amounted 
to twenty-four, We were regaled 
with a moſt elegant dinner, in an a- 
partment which was altogether ſuperb, 
and ſexved by gentlemen only, no li- 
12 very 
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very ſervant being permitted to core 
within the door. In tte aiternoon we 
embarked in two ſplendid barges, be- 
ing attended by a band of muſick in 
a third; and enjoyed a delightful even- 
ing upon the liver, till the twilight, 
when we returned and began the ball, 
which was conducted with ſuch order 
and taſte, that mirth and good-hu- 
mour prevailed. No diſſatisfaction ap- 
peared, except in the countenance of 
one old maid, fince married to a ſon 
of the Duke of , who though ſhe 
would not icfuſe to partake of ſuch 
an agreeable entertainment, was diſ- 
pleaſed that I ſhould have the honour 
of inviting her. O baleful Envy! 
thou ſelf-tormenting fiend! How doſt 
thou predominate in all aſſemblies, 
from the grand gala of a court to the 
meeting of ſimple peaſants at their 
harveſt-home! Nor :s the prevalence 
of this ſordid paſſion to be wondered 
at, if we conſider the weaknels, pride, 
and vanity cf our ſex. The preſence 
of one favourite man ſhall poiſon the 
enjoyment of a whole company, and 
roduce the moſt rancorous enmity 
— the cloſeſt friends. 
© I danced with the maſter of the ball, 
who employed all the artillery of kis 
eloquence in making love; yet J did 
not liſten to his addreſſes, for he was 
not to my taite, though he poſſeſſed 
an agreeable perſon, and a good ac- 
qured underſtanding; but, he was 
utterly ignorant of that gentle pre- 
vailing art which I atterwards expe- 
rienced in Mr. 8—, and which was 
the only method he could have ſucceis- 
fully practiſed, in ſeducing a young 
woman like me, born with ſentiments 
of honour, and trained up in the paths 
of religion and virtue. This young 
gentleman was, indeed, abſolutely 
maſter of thoſe inſinuating qualifica- 
tions which tew women of paſſion and 
ſenhbility can reſiſt ; and had a per- 
ſon every way adapted for profiting by 
theſe inſidious talents. He was well 
acquainted with the human heart, con- 
ſcious of his own power and capacity, 
and exerciſed theſe endowments with 
unwearied perſeverance, He was tall 
and thin, of a ſhape and ſize perfectly 
agreeable to my taſte, with large blue 
eloquent eyes, good teeth, and a long 
head turned to gallantry. His beha- 
viour was the ſtandard of politenets, 
and all his advances were conducted 
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* with the moſt profound reſpedt; which 
© js the moſt effectual expedient a man 
© can uſe againſt us, it he can find means 
© to perſuade us that it proceeds from 
© the exceſs and delicacy of his paſſion. 
© It is no other than a ſilent compli- 
© ment, by which our accompliſhments 
© are continually flattered, and pleaſes 
© in proportion to the ſuppoſed under- 
« ſtanding of him who pays it. 
© By theſe arts and advantages this 
conſummate politician in love began 
by degrees to ſap the foundations of 
my conjugal faith; he ſtole imper- 
ceptibly into my affection, and by 
dint of opportunity, which he well 
knew how to improve, triumphed, at 
laſt, over all his rivals. 
© Nor was he the cnly perſon that 
diſputed my heart with Earl C—-—, 
That nobleman was alſo rivalled by 
Lord C— H—, a Scetchman, who 
had been an intimate and rele tion cf 
my former huſband. Him I would 
have preferred to moſt of his compe- 
titors, and actually coquetted with 
him for ſome time : but 'the amour 
was interrupted by his going to Ire- 
land; upon which occaſion, under- 
ſtanding that he was but indifferently 
provided with money, I made him 4 
p:elent of a gold ſnuff- box, in which 
was incloſed a bank-note; a triflin 
mark ot my eſteem, which he after. 
wards juſtified by the moſt grateful, 
friendly, and genteel behaviour; and 
as we correlpondged by letters, I trank- 
ly told him, that Mr. S— had ſtepped 
in and won the palm from all the 
reſt of my admirers. ; 
This new favourite's mother and 
ſiſters, who lived in the neighbour- 
hood, were my conſtant companions ; 
and, in conſequence of this intimacy, 
he never let a day paſs without pay- 
ing his reſpects to me in perſon ; nay, 
ſo ingenious was he in contriving the 
means of promoting his ſuit, that whe- 
ther I rode or walked, went abroad 
or ſtayed at home, he was always of 
courſe one of the party: ſo that his 
deſign ſeemed to engroſs his whole 
vigilance and attention. Thus he ſty- 
died my diſpoſition, and eſtabliſhed 
himſelf in my good opinion at the 
ſame time. He found my heart was 
{ſuſceptible of every tender impreſſion, 
and jaw that T was not free from the 
vanity of youth ; he had already ac- 
* quired my friendlhip and eſteem, trom 
« which 
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which he knew there was a ſhort and 
eaſy tranſition to love. By his pene- 
tration chuſing proper ſeaſons for the 
theme, he urged it with ſuch pathetick 
vows and artful adulation, as well 
might captivate a young woman of 
my complexion and inexperience, and 
circumſtanced as I was, with a huſ- 
band whom I had ſuch reaſon to de- 
ſpiſe. 

* Though he thus male an inſenſible 
progreis in m heart, he did not find 
my virtue any eaſy conquett ; and I 
myſelf was ignorant of the advantage 
he had gained, with regard to my 
inclin..tions, until I was convinced 
ot his lucceſs by an alarm of jea- 
louſy which I one day felt, at ſee- 
ing him engaged in converſation with 
another lady. I forthwith recognized 
this {ſymp om of love, with which I 
had been formerly acquainted, and 
trem>led at the diſcovery of my own 
weaknels. I underwent a ſtrange agi- 
tation and mixture of contrary ſenſa- 
tions: I was pleaſed with the paſſion, 
yet aſhamed of avowing it even to my 
own mind. The rights of a huſband 
(though mine was but a nominal one) 
occurred to my reflection, and virtue, 
modeſty, and honour, forbade me to 
cheriſh the guilty flame. 

© When 1 encouraged theſe laudable 
ſcruples, and reſolved to ſacrifice my 
love to duty and reputation, my lord 
was 'almoit every day employed in 
riding poſt to my father, with com- 
plaints of my conduct, which was 
hitherto irreproachable ; though the 
greateſt grievance which he pretended 
to have ſuffered, was my retuſing to 
comply with his deſire, when he en- 
treated me to lie a whole hour every 
morning with my neck uncovered, 
that by gazing he might quiet the 


perturbation of his ſpirits. From this 


requelt you may judge of the man, 
as well as of the regard I muſt enter- 
tain for his character and diſpoſition. 

* During the whole ſummer I was 
beſieged by my artful undoer, and in 
the autumn ſet out with my lord for 
Bath; where, by reaſon of the inti- 
macy that ſubliſted between our fami- 
lies, we hived in the ſame houſe with 
my lover and his fitter, who, with 
another agreeable young lady, ac- 
companied us in this expedition. By 
this time Mr. 8 — had extorted from 
me a confeſſion of a mutual flame; 


- 
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though I affured him that it ſhonld 
never induce me to give up the valua- 
ble poſſeſſions of an unſpotted cha- 
racer, and a conſcience void of of- 
fence. I offered him all the enjoy - 
ment he could reap from an unreſerved 
intercourſe of ſouls, abſtracted from 
any ſenſual conſideration. He eagerly 
embraced the Platonick propoſal, be- 
cauſe he had ſagacity enough to fore- 
ſee the iſſue of ſuch chimerical con- 
tracts, and knew me too well tothink 
he could accompl:ſl his purpoſe with 
out ſeeming to acquieſce in my own 
terms, and cul:ivatinz my tenderneſs 
under the ſpecious pꝛietext. 

© In conſequence of this agreement, 
we took al opportun ties of ſceing 
each other in privatez and theſe in- 
terviews were ſpent in mutual pro- 
teſtations of difintereſted love. This 
corre\pondence, though dangerons, 
was (on my fide) equally innocent 
and endearing; and many happy hours 
we paſſed, before my ſentiments were 
diſcovered. At length my lover was 
taken ill, and then my paſſion burſt 
out beyond the power of concealment z 
my grief and anxiety became ſo con- 
{picuous in my countenance, and my 
behaviour was ſo indiſcreet, that every 
body in the houſe perceived the fitua - 
tion of my thoughts, and blamed my 
conduct accordingly. | 

© Certain it is, I was extremely im- 
prudent, though intentionally 1nno- 
cent. 
my lord, who teized and tormented 
me for that which neither I could give 
nor he could take, and os 
the fatal conſequence of this unhap- 
py flame, until I was worked into 2 
fever of diſquiet. I ſaw there was 
ſafety but in flight, and often deter- 
mined to baniſh myſelf for ever from 
the ſight of this dangerous mtruder. 
But my reſolution always failed at 
the approach of day, and my de- 
fire of ſeeing him as conſtantly re- 
curred. So far was I from perſiſting 
in ſuch commendable determinations, 
that, on the eve of our departure from 
Bath, I felt the keeneſt pan gs of ſor- 
row at our approaching ſeparation ; 
and as we could not enjoy our private 
interviews at my houſe in town, I 
promiſed to vifit him at his own a- 
partments, after he had iworn by all 
that's ſacred, that he would take no 
ſiniſter advantage of my condeicen- 
© ſton, 


I have lain whole nights by | 
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He kept his F for he ſaw I 
truſted to it with fear and trembling, 
and perceived that my apprehenſion 
was not affected, but the natural con- 


cern of a young creature, diſtracted 


between love and duty, whom, had 
he alarmed, he never would have ſeen 
within his doors again. Inſtead of 
preſſing me with ſolicitations in fa- 
vour of his paſſion, he was more than 
ever reſpectful and complaiſant; ſo 
that I found myſelf diſengaged of all 
reſtraint, conducted the converſation, 
ſhortened and repeated my viſits at 
my own pleaſure, till at laſt I be- 
came ſo accuftomed to this commu- 
nication, that his houſe was zs fami- 
har to me as my own. 

Having in this manner ſecured him- 
felt in my confidence, he reſumed the 
tavourite topick of love, and warm- 
ing my imagination by gradual ad- 
vances on the ſubject, my heart be- 
gan to pant; when he ſaw me thus 
moved, he ſnatched the favourable 
occaſion to practiſe all his eloquence 
and art. I could not reſiſt his energy, 
nor even fly from the temptation that 
aſſailed me, until he had obtained a 
promiſe that he ſhould, at our next 
meeting, reap the fruits of his tedious 
expectation. Upon this condition I 
was permitted to retire; and bleſſed 
Heaven for my eſcape, fully deter- 
mined to continue in the path of vir- 
tue I had hitherto trod, and ſtifle the 
criminal flame, by which my peace 
and reputation were endangered. But 
his idea, which reigned in my heart 
without controul, ſoon baffled all theſe 
prudent ſuggeſtions. 

© I ſaw him again; and he reminded 
me of my promiſe, which I endea- 
vonred to evade with affected plea- 
ſantry ; upon which he manifeſted the 
utmoſt diſpleaſure and chagrin, ſhed- 
ding ſome crocodile tears, and up- 
braiding me with levity and indit- 
ference. He abſerved, that he had 
ſolicited my favour for ten long 
months, without intermiſſion, and 1ma- 
gined 1 had held out fo long on vir- 
tuous mctives only; but now he could 
plainly perceive that his want of ſuc- 
ceſs had been owing to my want of 
affection, and that all my profeſſions 
were inſincere; in a word, he per- 


* ſuaded me, that his remonſtrances 
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were juſt and reaſonable, I could not 
ſee the affliftion of a man I loved, 
when I knew it was in my er to 
remove it; and rather than forfeit his 
opinion of my fincerity and love, I 
conſented to his wiſh. My heart now 
flutters at the remembrance of the 
dear, though fatal indiſcretion yet I 
reflect without remorſe, and even re- 
member it with pleaſure. 

© If I could not avoid the cenſure of 
the world, I was reſolved to bear it 
without repining; and ſure the guilt 
(if there was any in my conduct) was 
but venial; for I confdered myſelf as 
a perſon abſolved of all matrimonial 
ties, by the inſignificance of Lord 
» who, though a nominal huſ- 
band, was in fact a mere non-entity. 
I therefore contracted a new engage- 
ment with my lover, to which I re- 
ſolved to adhere with the moſt ſcrupu- 
lous fidelity, without the leaſt inten- 
tion of injuring my lord or his rela- 
tions; for had our mutual paſſion pro- 
duced any viſible effects, I would im- 
mediately have renounced and aban- 
doned my huſband for ever, that the 
fruit of my love for Mr. S—— might 
not have inherited to the detriment of 
the right heir. This was my determi- 
nation, which I thought juſt, if not 
prudent; and for which I have incur- 
red the imputation of folly, in the 
opinion of this wiſe and honeſt gene- 
ration, by whoſe example and advice 
I have, {vince that time, been a little 
reformed in point of prudentials, 
though I ſtil] retain a ſtrong tendency 
to return to my primitive way ot think- 


ng. 
When I quitted Mr. S——, after 
the ſacrifice J had made, and returned 
to my own bed, it may perhaps be 
ſuppoſed that I ſlept but little, I rue: 
I was kept awake by the joy ful impa- 
tience of reviſiting my lover. Indeed, 
I neglected no opportunity of flying 
to his arms: when Lord —— was in 
the country, we enjoyed each other's 
company without interruption 3 but 
when he reſided in town our corre- 
ſpondence was limited to ſtolen inter- 
views, which were unſpeakably deli- 
cious, as genuine love preſided at the 
entertainment, | | 
Such was my happineſs, in the courſe 
of this tender communication, that to 
this day I remember it with pleaſure, 
though it has coſt me dear in the ſe- 
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quel, and was at that time enjoyed at 
a conſiderable expence; for I devoted 
myſelf fo entirely to my lover, who 
was deſirous of engroſſing my time and 
thoughts, that my acquaintance, which 
was very numerous, juſtly accuſed me 
of negle&, and of conſequence cooled 
in their friendſhips : but I was all for 
love, or the world well laſt. And 
were the ſame opportunity to offer, 
I would act the fame conduct over 
ain. 
Some there are who poſſibly may 
wonder how I could love twice with 
ſuch violenceof affection: but all ſuch 
obſervers muſt be unacquainted with 
the human heart, Mine was natu- 
rally adapted for the tender paſſions, 
and had been ſo fortunate, fo cheriſh- 
ed in it's firtt impreſhons, that it felt 


with joy the ſame ſenſations revive, 


when influenced by the ſame engaging 
qualifications. Certain it is, I loved 
the ſecond time as well as the firſt, and 
better was impoſſible, I gave up my 
all for both: fortune and my father's 
favour for the one; reputation, friends, 
and fortune, for the other. Vet, not- 
withſtanding this intimate connection, 
I did not relinquiſh the world all at 
once; on the contrary, I (till appear- 
ed at court, and attracted the notice 
and approbation of my royal patronels; 
I danced with the P of W a 
a circumſtance which ſo nearly aſfect- 
ed Mr. S , who was preſent, that, 
in order to manifelt his releatment, he 
choſe the uglieſt woman in the ball for 
his partner; and I no ſooner perceived 
his uneaſineſs than I gave over, with 
a view of appealing his diſpleaſure. 

„Without repeating particular cirs 
cumſtances, let it ſuffice to fay, our 
mutual paſſion was a perfect copy of 
that which had ſubſiſted between me 
and my dear Lord W——=m. It was 
jealous, melting, and delicate, and 
chequered with little accidents, which 
ſerve to animate and maintain the 
flame 1a it's firſt ardency of rapture. 
When my lover was fick, I attended 
and nurſed him with indefatigable ten- 


derneſs and care; and during an in- 


diſpoſition which I caught in the per- 
formance of this agreeable office, he 
diſcharged the obligation with all the 
warmth of ſympathy and love. | 
It was, however, judged neceſſa 


by the phyſicians, that I ſhould uſe 


the Bath waters for the recovery of 
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my health; and I ſet out for that 
place, glad of a pretence to be abſent 
from Lord „ with whom I lived 
on very unhappy terms. He had, 
about nine months after our marriage, 
deſired that we might ſleep in ſeparate 
beds, and gave a very whimſical rea- 
fon for this propoſal. He ſaid, the 
immenſity of his love deprived him of 


the power of gratification, and that 


ſome commerce with an object, to 
which his heart was not attached, 
might, by diminiſhing the tranſports 
of his ſpirits, recompoſe his nerves, 
and enable him to enjoy the fruits o 
his good fortune, 
© You may be ſure I made no objec- 
tions to this plan, which was 1mme- 
diately put m execution. He made 
his addreſſes to a nymph of Drury 
Lane, whoſe name (as he told mc) 
was Mrs. Rock. She made ſhift to 
extract ſome money from her patient; 
but his infirmity was beyond the 
power of her art, though ſhe made 
ſome miſchief between us; and I com- 
municated my ſuſpicion to Duke 
H „who intended to have expoſ- 
tulated with her upon the ſubject; 
but ſhe got intimation of his deſign, 
and ſaved him the trouble, by a pre- 
cipitate retreat. 
« Aftcr my return from the Bath, 
where Mr. S and I had lived 
happily, until we were interrupted by 
the arrival of my huſband, his lord- 
ſhip exprefled an inclination to be my 
bedfellow again. In this particular £ 
deſired to be excuſe l. I would not 
be the firſt to propoſe the ſeparations 
which, though uſual in other coun - 
tries, is contrary to the cuſtom of 
England, being unwilling to furniſh 
the leaſt handle for ceniure, as my 
character was ſtill unblemiſhed ; yer, 
when the propoſal came from him, 1 
thought myſelf intitled to refuſe a 
re-union, to which I accordingly ob- 
jected. 
* Tis oppoſition produced a quarre!, 
which role to a ſtate of perpetual ant - 
molity; ſo that we began to talk of 
parting. My lord reliſhed the expedi- 
ent, agrecing to add three hundred 
unds a year to my pin-money, winch 
(by the bye) was never paid; and I 
renounced all ſtate and grandeur, to 
live in a ſmall houſe that I hired at 
Caſe Horton, where I paſſed my time 
for two months, in the moſt agreeale 
« 1ct1ie- 
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* retirement, with my dear lover. 
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At 
length I was diſturbed by the intru- 
ſion of my lord, who moleſted me 
with viſics and ſolicitations to return, 
pretending that he had changed his 
mind, and inſiſting upon my compli- 
ance with his deſire. 

I exhauſted my invention in endea- 
vours to evade his requeſt; but he 
perſecuted me without ceaſing: ſo that 
I was fain to capitulate, on condition 
that he ſhould immediately ſet out for 
France, and that he ſhould not pre- 


ſume to app: oach my bed till our ar- 


rival at Calais. We accordingly de- 


parted for that kingdom; and, far 


trom infringing the leaſt article of our 
treaty, his Jordi} ip did not inſiſt upon 
his privilege before we reached the 
capital of France. 

« Meanwhile, I began to feel the ef- 
fe& of my paſſion in a very intereſt- 
ing manner, and communicated my 


diſcovery to the dear author of it, who 


would not leave me in ſuch an afte&t- 
ing ſituation, but took the firſt oppor- 
tunity of tollowing us to France. 

© In our road to Paris, we ſtopped 
to viſit Chantilly, a magnificent cha- 
teau belonging to the Prince of Conde, 


and there met by accident with ſome 


Engliſh noblemen, to whom I was 
known. The prince and his ſiſters 
invited me very politzly into the gal- 
lery where they ſat. They compli- 
mented me on my perſon, and ſeemed 
to admire my dreſs, which was alto- 
gether new to them, being a blue 
Englich riding-habit trimmed with 
gold, and an hat with a feather. They 
were particularly well plcaſed with my 
hair, which hung down to my waill, 
and preſſed me to ſtay a fortnight at 
their houle; an invication Wich I 
was very much mortited at being 
obliged to retuſe, becauſe my lord did 
not underſtand the French language, 
I was inchantzd with the place and the 
company, the women being amiable 
and the men polite; nor were they 
ſtrangers to my name and ſtory ; for 
Mr. 8 calling at the ſame place 
a few days after, they rallied him on 
my account, 

When we arrived at Paris, the firſt 
thing 1 did was to metamorphoſe my - 
ſelf into a Frenchwoman. I cut off 
my har; hid a very good complexion 
of my own with rouge; reconciled 


myſelf to powder, which J had never 
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uſed before; put on a robe with 2 
large hoop; and went to the Thuille- 
ries full of ſpirits and joy; for at 
that time every thing conſpired to make 
me happy. 1 had health, youth, and 
beauty, love, vanity, and affluence, 
and found myſelf ſurrounded with 
diverſions, which were gay, new, and 
agreeable. My appearance drew upon 
me the eyes of the whole company, 
who confidered me as a ſtranger, but 
not a foreigner, ſo compleatly was I 
equipped in the faſhion of the French; 
and when they underftood who I was, 
they applauded my perſon with the, 
moſt laviſh encomiums, according to 
their known politeneſs. 
* After having made a circvit round 
all the publick places of entertainment 
in Paris, I was introduced into com- 
pany by an Engliſh family reſiding 
in that city; and, among others, be- 
came acquainted with a French lady, 
whoſe charms were remarkably at- 
tractive. The Duke of K was 
her admirer; but ſhe lived in reputa- 
tion with her mother and an agreca- 
ble ſiſter, whoſe lover was the Prince 
of C (for almoſt every lady in 
France has her aimant.) 
With this charming woman, whoſe 
name was Madam De la T 1 
often made parties of pleaſure, The 
duke, Mr. 8 , ſhe and I, uſed to 
meet in the Bois de Boulogne, which 
is 2 pleaſant wood at a ſmall diſtance 
trom Faris, whither the company re- 
pairs, in the ſummer-ſeaſon, tor the 
benefit of the air; and after having 
amuſcd ourſelves among the groves, 
embarked in his grace's equipage, 
which was extremely elegant, being a 
calaih drawn by fix fine long-taled 
greys, adorned with ribbands in the 
French taſte; aud thus we were con- 
ducted to a little enchanted, or at leaſt 
enchanting palace, polletied by the 
duke, at one end of the town : the lower 
apartment, appropriated to me, was 
furniſhed with vellow and filver; the 
bed ſurrounded with looking-glatles, 
and the door opened into the garden, 
laid out in a cradle-walk, and 1ptci 
vening parterres of votes and other 
flowcis. Above ſtairs my feinale com: 
panion lodged, in a chamber furniſhed 
with chintz. We ſupped all together in 
the ſaloon, which, though ſmall, was 
perfectly clegant. The company Was 
always good-humoured, the conver- 
* {ation 
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ſcene, though often repeated, ſtill de- 
lightful and entertaining. 

© At other times, Mr. S—— and I 
uſed to paſs our evenings at the palace 
of the Prince of C , which his 
highne!s lent us for our accommoda- 
tion. The apartments opened into 
the gardens of the Luxembourg, and 
were, in point of magnificence, ſuit - 
able to the owner. Thither I uſed 
to repair in a flaming equipage, on 
pretence of viſiting, and ſpent the beſt 
part of the night with him, who was 
dearer to me than all the princes in the 
world. 

While I was happily engaged in 
theſe raviſhing parties, my little lord 
was employed in eftorts to recover his 
health by reitoratives, and 1 know not 
what; tor hc (ti!l lamented the enice- 
bling effects of his paſſion, and com- 
plained that he loved me more like an 
angel than a woman, though he itrove 
to govern his affection according to 
the doctrines of the Chriſtian religion, 
as he regulated his life by the maxims 
of Charles the Twelfth of 8 eden. 
The meaning of this declaration I 
could never learn; and, indeed, 1 have 
been often tempted to believe he had 
no meaning at all. 

Be tnat as it will, I found my ſize 
viſibly increaſing, and my tuation 
extremly uncaſy, on account of the 
2 wrangling which prevailed 

twixt us, in conſequence of his de- 

firing to ſleep with me again, after we 
had parted beds for the ſecond time: 
and, that I might be no longer expoſed 
to ſuch diſagreable perſecution, I re- 
ſolved to leave him, though at the ha- 
zard of my lite, | 
© Thus determined, I went to the 
Britiſh ambaſſador in a hackney-coach; 
and, in order to diſguiſe my youth, 
which might have — * him 
againſt my judgment, muffled myſelf 
up in a black hood, which (as he 1aid) 
inſtead of lending an air of gravity to 
my countenance, added a wildneis to 


my looks, which was far from being 


diſagreeable. He had been a gallant 


man in his youth, and even then, 
though well ſtricken in years, was not 
inſenüble to the power of beauty. 
This diſpoſition, perhaps, rendered 
him more favourable to my cauſe, 
though he at firſt adviſed me to return 
* to my huſband; but finding me obſti - 
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nate, he undertook to ſerve me in my 
own way, and procure a protection 
from the French king, by virtue of 
which, I could live at Paris unmo- 
leſted by my lord. Nevertheleſs, he 
adviſed me (if I was determmed to 
leave him) to make the beit of my way 
to England, and ſue for a divorce. 
© I reliſhed his opinion, and conceal- 
ed myſelf about three days in Paris, 
during which I borrowed ſome linen; 
for, as it was impoſſible to convey any 
thing out of my own houſe without 
ſuſpicion, I had neither cloaths for 
my accommodation, ner a ſervant to 
wait on me. 
© In this ſolitary condition I took 
the road to Flanders, ter I had put 
my lord upon a wrong. Vent, by writ- 
ing a letter to him, date at Calais, 
and travelled through an unknown 
country, without any other attendant 
than the poſtilion, being ſubjected. 
to this convenience by the laws ob 
France, which are ſo ſevere in ſome 
E tnat if any perſon had 
een apprehended with me, he would 
have ſuffered death, for going oft with 
a man's wife; though any man might 
go to bed with the ſame woman, with-- 
out fear of incurring any legal puniſh- 
ment. 
I proceeded night and day without 
intermiſſion, that I might the ſdoner 
reach Flanders, where i knew I ſhould. 
be ſafe: and as the nights were exceſ— 
ſively cold, I was fain to wrap myſelf 
up in flannel, which I bought for the 
purpoſe, as I had no cluaths to keep. 
me warm, and travelled in an open 
chaiſe, While we paſſed through. 
dreary woods, quite remote from t 
habitations of men, I was not without 
apprehenſion of being ſtripped and 
murdered by the poſtilion; and in all 
probability, owed my fafety to the 
indigence of my appearance, which, 
might alſo protect me in two miſerable. 
places where I was obliged to lie, be- 
tore I 
France; for, as I could not reach the 
reat towns where I intended to lodge, 
2 under the neceſſity of putting 
up at little wretched hovels, where no 
roviſion was to be had, but four 
e. bread, and ſourer cheeſe; and 
every thing ſeemed to denote the dens 
of deſpair and aſſaſſination. 
I made ſhift, however, to ſubſiſt on 
this fare, uncomfortable as it was; 
| Kk con- 


got out of the territories of 
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© confided in the meanneſs of my equi- 
page for the ſecurity of my perſon ; 
© and at length arriving at Bruſſels, fix- 
© ed my quarters in in the Hotel de 
© Flandre (ſo well known to the Engliſh 
© ſince) where I thought myſelt ex- 
© tremely happy in the accompliſhment 
© of my flight. | 

© I had not been full two days in this 
place, when I was bleſſed with the 
ſight of my lover, who followed me 
on the wings of love, in purſuance of 
the plan we had projected before my 
departure from Paris. Here we con- 
certed meaſures for proceeding to Eng- 
land. I hired a tall, fine Liegeoiſe 
for a maid; and ſetting out for Oitend, 
weembarked in a veſſel, in which Mr, 
8 had beſpoke our paſſage. Our 
voyage was ſhort and proſperous, and 
the time moſt agreeably ſpent in the 
company of my — partner, who was 
a moſt engaging man in all reſpects, 
as I dare ſay my Lady O-—— has 
lince found him. 

© I aſſumed a ſictitious name, took 
6 private lodgings in Poland Street, re- 
tained lawyers, and commenced a 1uit 
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communicated the reaſons of my elope- 
ment to my father, who was ſhocked 
and ſurprized at my conduct, which 
he condemned with expreſſions of ſor - 
row and reſentment. But the ſtep 
was taken; nor did I repent of what 
I had done, except on his account. 

© In the morning after my arrival at 
London, I waited upon the lord chief 
juſtice, to whom I complained of the 
uſage I had received from my lord, 
whole temper was teazing, tireſome, 
and intolerably capricious. Indeed, 
his behaviour was a ſtrange compound 
of madneſs and folly, ſeaſoned with a 
ſmall proportion af ſenſe: no wonder, 
then, that I, who am hot and haſty, 
ſhould be wretched, under the perſe- 
cution of ſuch a perverſe humouriſt, 
who uſed to terrify me, and ſcold at 
me the whole night without intermiſ- 
ſion, and ſhake my pillow from time 
to time, that I might not ſleep, while 
he tormented meg with his difagreeable 
expoſtulations. I have been often 
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frightened almoſt out of my ſenſes, at 
ſeeing him convulſed with the moſt 
unreaſonable paſſion ; and chagrined 
* to the higheſt degree of diſguit, to 
find, (by repeated obfervation) his 
* diſpoſition ſo prepoſterous, that his 
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ſatis faction and diſpleaſure never de. 
pended upon the cauſe he had to be 
ſatisfied or diſobliged; but, on the 
contrary, when he had moſt reaſon ta 
be pleaſed, he was always moſt diſ- 
contented, and very often in good- 
humour, when he had reaſon enough 
for vexation. | 
While I lived in Poland Street, I 
was engaged with lawyers, and ſo 
often vitited by my father, that I could 
not dedicate my whole time, as uſual, 
to my lover; nor was it convenient 
that he ſhould be ſeen in my com- 
pany ;z he therefore took a {mall houſe 
at Camberwell, whither 1 went as 
often as I had an opportunity; and 
maintained the correſpondence with 
ſuch eagerneſs and 3 that al- 
though I was ſix months gone with 
child, I have often, by myſelt, ſet out 
for his habitation in a hackney-coach 
at eleven o'clock at night, and return- 
ed by ſix in the morning, that I might 
be in my own bed, when my fa- 
ther came to {ee me; for I concealed 
my amour, as well as the effects of it, 
from his knowledge, and trequently 
took water from the Bridge, that my 
motions might not be diſcovered. 
Nothing but the moſt paſſionate love 
could have ſupported my ſpirits under 
ſuch viciſſitudes of fatigue, or enabled 
my admirer to ſpend whole days by 
humſelf in ſuch a ſolitary retirement. 
By this time, my lord was arrived 
in England, and employed in diſcover - 
ing the place of my retreat; ſo that 
I lived in continual alarm, and pro- 
vided myſelf with a ſpeaking-trumpet, 
which ſtood by my bed-ftide, to be 
uſed in calling for aſſiſtance, in caſe 
my purſuer ſhould make an attack 
upon my lodgings. 

© This ſituation being extremely un- 
comfortable, 1 had no ſconer began 
my proceſs againſt him, than 1 put 
myſelf entirely under the protection of 
Mr. S, who condutted mc to the 
houſe of a friend of his who lived in 
the country, where I was tecure rom 
the attempts of my huſband. 

The world had now given me vp, 
and I renounced the world with the 
molt perfect reſignation, I weightt 
in my own breaſt what I ſhould loſe 
in point of character, with what I ſuf- 
fered in my peace at home, and found, 
that my reputation was not to be e- 


ſerved, except at the expence of my 
6 quiet, 
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t quiet, (for his lordſhip was not diſ- 
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poſed to make me eaſy, had I been 
ever ſo diſcreet.) I therefore deter- 
mined to give up a few ceremonial 
viſtts, and empty profeſſions, fur the 
more ſubſtantial enjoy ments of life. 
We paſſed our time very agreeably, 
in varus amuſements, with this 
friend of Mr. 8, until the term 
of my reckoning was almoſt expired, 
then returned to London, and took 
lodgings in Southampton Street, where 
IT began to make 1 for the 
approaching occaſion. Here I pro- 
poſed to live with the utmoſt circum- 
ſpection. I diſguiſed my name, ſaw 
nobody but wy awyer and lover, and 
never approached the window, leſt I 
ſhould be diſcovered by accident. 
© Notwithſtanding theſe precautions, 
my French maid, whom I had ſent for 
ſome of my cloaths, was dogged in 
her return, and next morning my lord 
took my lodgings by ſtorm. Had he 
given the affault in his own perſon 
only, I make no doubt but he'would 
have ſuffered a repulſe, from the op- 
poſition of the Liegeoiſe, who made all 
the reſiſtance in her power, but was 
obliged to give way to for perior number. 
© I was at that time a bed, and hear- 
ing an unuſual noiſe below, rung my. 
bell, in order to know the caule of 
ſuch diſturbance. I drew my curtain 
at the ſame time, and who ſhould I ſee 
entering my chamber but his lordſhip, 
attended by a conſtable, and the foot- 
man who had diſcovered my retreat ! 
© Such an unexpected viſit could not 
fail to affect me with ſurprize and con - 
ſternation : however, I ſummoned all 
my fortitude to my aid, and perceiving 


the fellows were about to open my 


window-ſhutters, deſired their princi- 
pal to order them down ſtairs. He 
readily complied with my requeſt, 
and fitting down by my bed-fide, 
told me with an air of triumph, that 


he had found me at laſt; and 1 frank- ' 
ly owned, that I was heartily ſorry | 


or his ſucceſs. Inſtead of upbraid- 
ing me with my eſcape, he proceed- 
ed to entertain me with all the news 
in town, and gave me a minute detail 


of every thing which had happened to 


him fince our parting; among other 
articles of intelligence, giving me to 
underſtand, that he bad chalten 


Mr. 8 —, who refuſed to fight him, 
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© and was in diſgrace with the Prince 
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of W on that account. 

But here his lordſhip did not ſtrict- 
ly adhere to the naked truth: he had, 
indeed, before our departure from the 
country, gone to my lover, and in- 
ſiſted upon having ſatisfaction in 
Hyde Park, two days from the date 
of his demand, and at three o'cloc 
in the afternbon: S-—, believing 
him in earneſt, accepted the invitation; 
though he obſerved, that theſe affairs 
cli not be diſcuſſed too ſoon, and 
wiſhed the time of meeting might be 
at an earlier hour. But his lordſhip 
did not chuſe toalter the circumſtances 
of his firſt propoſal; and when he 
went away, Kid he ſhould expect him 
at he appointed time and place, if it 
did not rain. 

His antagoniſt gave me an account 
of the converſation, when I aſſured 
him the whole buſineſs would end in 
ſmoke. Accordingly, my lord ſent 
him a letter on Monday, defiring that 
the aſſignation might bo deferred till 
Thurſday, that he _ have time to 
ſettle his affairs, and pay S=— an 
hundred pounds, which he had for- 
merly borrowed of him. When Thurſ- 
day came, he was favoured with an- 
other epiſtle, importing, that the chal- 
lenger had changed his mind, and 
would ſeek ſatisfaction zt law. Thus 
ended that heroick exploit, which his 
lordſhip now boaſted of with ſuch ar- 
rogant miſrepreſentation. 

© Whilſt he regaled me with theſe in- 
tereſting particulars, I was contriving 
a ſcheme to fruſtrate the diſcovery he 
had made: fo that I did not contra- 
dict his aſſertions, but told him, that 
if he would go down ſtairs, IT would 
riſe and come to breakfaſt, He con- 
ſented to this propoſal with great 
chearfulneſs ; and 1 own, I was not a 


little ſurprized to find him, at this fixſt. 


interview, in as good a humour, as if 
nothing had happened to interrupt the 
felicity of our matrimonial union. 

It coſt me ſome invention to con- 
ceal my condition from his notice, 
being now within a week of the ex- 
pected eriſis: but I knew Thad to do 
with a man of no great penetration, 
and ſucceeded in my attempt accord- 
ingly. We breaktaſted with great 


© © harmony, and I invited him to dinner, 


after having prevailed upon him to 
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ſend away his myrmidons, whom, 
nevertheleſs, he ordered to return at 
cleven o'clock at night. We con- 
verſed together with great gaiety and 
mirth, When I rallicd him for viſit- 
ing me in ſuch a diſhabille, he Hood 
a-tiptoe to view himſelf in the glats; 
and owning I was in the right, ſaid 


he would go and dreſs himielt before 
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© dinner. * 


« He accordingly went away, charg- 
ing my maid to give him entrance at 
his return; and he was no ſooner 
gone than I wrote to Mr. 8 „giv- 
ing him an account of what had hap- 
peneq. Then, without having deter- 
in ned upon any certain plan, I hud- 
died on my cloaths, muſfled myſelf 
up, and calling a chair, went to the 
n- «t tavern, where 1 ſtayed no longer 
than was 1ufficient to change my ve- 
hicle; and, to the aſtoniſnment of the 
diawers, who could not conceive the 
me-ning of my perturbation, pro- 
ceeded to a ſhop in the neighbourhood, 
where I diſmiſſed my ſecond chair, 
and procured a hackney-coach, in 
which I repaired to the lodgings of my 
lawyer, whom I could truſt. Having 
made him acquainted with the cir- 
cumſtances of my diſtrels, and con- 
tulted him about a proper place of 
retreat, after ſome recollection he di- 
rected me to a liitle houſe in a court, 
to which, by the aſſittance of my lover, 
my woman and .cloaths were latcly 
conveyed that ſame evening. 

My lord, howeycr, came to dinner, 
according to invitation, and did not 
ſeem at all alarmed when my maid 
told him 1 was gone; but ſtepped to 
my lawyer, to know it he thought I 
ſhou'd return, Upon his anſwering in 
the affirmative, and adviſing his lor d- 
ſhip to go back in the mean time, 
and eat the dinner I had provided, he 
very veltberately took his advice, made 
a very hearty meal, drank his bottle 
of wine, and as 1 did not return ac- 
cording to his expectation, withdrew, 
in order to conſult his allociates. 

* This motion of his turnithed my 
woman with an opportunity of mak - 
er retreat z andwhen he returned 
at mipht, the coaſt was clear, and he 
tound nobody in the houſe but a por- 
ter, who had been left to take care of 
the furniture. He was fo enraged at 
this diſappointment, that he made a 
furious noiſe, which raiſed the whole 
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neighhourhood, reinforced - his crew 
with the authority of a juſtice of the 
peace, tarried in the firect till three 
o'clock in the morning, diſcharged 
a lodging he had hired at a barber's 
ſhop oppoſite to the houſe from which 
1 had eſcaped, and retired with the 
comfortable reflection of having done 
every thing which man could do to 
retrieve me. 

Ihe hurry of ſpirits and ſurprize I 
had undergone in effecting this retreat, 
produced ſuch a diſorder in my con- 
ititution, that I began to fear I ſhould 
be delivered before I could be pro- 
vided with neceſſaries for the occa- 
ſion. I ſignified my apprehenſion to 
Mr. S$S——, who, with infinite care 
and concern, endeavoured to find a 
more convenient place; and, after all 
his enquiries, was obliged to fix upon 
a paltry apartment in the city, though 
his tenderneſs was extremely ſhocked 
at the neceſſity of chuſing it. How- 
ever, there was no remedy, nor time 
to be loſt: tothis miſerable habitation 
I was carried in a hackney-coach ; 
and though extremely ill, — my 
fate with ſpirit and reſignation, in 
tellimony of my fincere and indelible 
attachment to my lever, for whoſe 
caſe and pleaſure I could have ſuffered 
every inconvenience, and even ſacri- 
ficed my life. 

* Immediately after I had taken poſ- 


« delſion of my wretched apartment, I 
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was conſtrained by my indiſpoſition 
to go to bed, and ſend for the neceſ- 
ſary help; and in a few hours a liv- 
ing pledge of my love and indiſcretiun 
ſaw the light; though the terrors and 
fatigue I had undergone had affected 
this little innocent ſo ſeverely, that it 
ſcarce diſcovered any viſible ſigns of 
life. 

My grief at this misfortune was 
Whew e I forthwith diſpatched 
a meſlage to the dear, the anxious fa- 
ther, who flew to my arms, and ſhared 
my ſorrow, with all the gentleneſs of 
love and parental fondneſs; yet our 
tears were (for that time) ben diſ- 
appointed by the recovery of our in- 
tant daughter, who was committed to 
the charge of a nurſe in the neigh- 
bourhood ; ſo that I could every day 
be {atisfied in my enquiries about her 
health. Thus i continued a whole 


fortnight in a ſtate of happineſs and 
tranquillity, being bleſſed with the 
© converlation 
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converſation and tender offices of my 


admirer, whoſe love and attention I 
wholly engrolled. In a word, he gave 
up all buſineſs and amuſement, and 
concentered all his care and aſſiduity 
in miniftring to my eaſe and ſatis- 
factios. And ſure I had no cauſe to 
regret what I had ſuffered on his ac- 
count! 

«* But this my agreeable ſituation was 
one day diſturbed by a moſt alarming 
accident, by which my lite was drawn 
into imminent danger. The room 
under my bed-chamber took fire; I 
immediately ſmelled it, and faw the 
people about me in the utmoſt per- 


© plexity and conſternation, though they 
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would not own the true cauſe of their 
confuſion, leſt my health ſhould ſuffer 
in the fright. Nevertheleſs, I wis ſo 
calm in my enquiries, that they ven- 
tured to tell me my ſuſpicion was but 
too juſt: upon which I gave fach 
directions as I thought would ſecure 
me from catching cold, in cale there 
ſhould be a neceſſity for removing me; 
but the fire bring happily extinguith- 
ed, I elcaped that ceremony, which 
might have coſt me my life. In ſeed 
it was ſurprizing, that the avitation 
of my ſpirits did not produce ſome 
fatal effect upon my conſtitution ; and 
I looked upon my deliverance as the 
protection of a particular Providence. 
Though I eſcaped the hazard of a 
ſudden removal, 1 found it was high 
time to change my lodgings, becauſe 
then eighbours ruſhing into the houle, 
upon the alarm of fire, had d;icovered 
my ſituation, though they were igno- 
rant of my name; and I did not think 
mylelf ſafe in being the ſubject of 
their conjectures. Mr. 8 therefore 
procured another apartment, with bet- 
ter accommodation, to which I was 
carried, as ſoon as my health would 
admit of my removal; and ſoon after 
my lord wrote to me by the hands of 
my lawyer, earneſtly intreating me to 
drop my proſecution, and come home. 
But I would not comply with his 
requelt ; and nothing was farther from 
my intention than the deſire of receiy - 
ing any favours at his hands. | 

Thus repulſed, he ſet on foot a moſt 
accurate ſearch tor my perſon; in the 
courle of which he is ſaid to have de- 
tected ſeveral ladies and young girls, 


who had reaſons for Keeping them- 
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ſelves concealed; and had like to have 
been very ſeverely handled for his im- 
pertinent curioſity. Being unſuceeſs= 
tul in all his attempts, he entered into 
a treaty with one Sir R— H—, a 
perſon of a very indifferent character, 
who undertook to furniſh him with an 
infallible expedient to diſcover the 
place of my abode, if he would gra- 
tify him with a bond for a thouſand 
pounds; which being executed ac- 
cordingly, this worthy knight adver- 
tiled me and my maid in the publick 
papers, offering one hundred pounds 
as a reward to any perſon who ſhould 
diſcloſe the place of our retirement. 
© As ſoon as the paper fell into my 
hands, I was again involved in per- 
plexity; and being afraid of ftayivg 
in town, relolved, with the concur- 
rence of my lover, to accept of an in- 
vitation I had received from the Duke 
of K „ who had by this time 
arrived in England, with that lady 
whom I have already mentioned, as 
one of our parties at Paris. Having 
viſited my little infant, I next day 
ſet out for the duke's country -feat, 
which is a moſt elegant chatear, and 
ſtands in a charming ſituation: Mr. 
8 followed in a few days; we met 
with a cordial reception; his grace 
was civil and good-natured, lived no- 
ly, and loved plcalure; Madam La 
T—— was formed to pleaſe: there was 
always a great deal of good company 
in the houſe ; ſo that we paſſed our 
time agrecably in playing at billiards 
and cards, hunting, walking, read- 
ing, and converſation. 
© But my terms of happineſs were 
generally of ſhort duration. In the 
midſt of this felicity I was overtaken 
by a molt ſevere affliction, in the death 
of my dear hapleſs iatant, who had 
ingroſſed a greater ſiare of my ten- 
derneſs, than perhaps I cven ſhould 
have paid to the offspring of a legitimate 
content, becauſe tne circumitance of 
her birth would have been an inſur- 
mountable misfortune to her through 
the whole courſe of her life, and ren- 
dere her abloutely dependent on my 
love and protection. 
Wilſt I (till lamented the untime- 
ly fate of this fair bloſſom, Lord —— 
came down, and demanded me as his 
wife; but the ſuit wuich I thea main+ 
tained againd him deprived him, for 
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the preſent, of a huſband's right ; and 
therefore the duke would not deliver 
me into his hands. 
© In fix menths he repeated his viſit 
and demand; and an agreement was 
atched up, in cenſequence of which 
I conſented to live in the ſame houſe 
with him, on condition that he ſhould 
never defire to fleep with me, oy take 
any other meaſure to diſturb my peace; 
otherwiſe I ſhould be at liberty to 
leave him again, and intitled to the 
proviſion of a ſeparate maintenance. 
To theſe articles I affented, by the 
advice of my lawyers, with a view of 
obtaining the payment of my pin- 
money, which I had never received 
ſince our parting, but ſubſiſted on the 
ſale of my jewels, which were very 
conſiderable, and had been preſented 
to me with full power of alienation. 
As to my lover, he had no fortune to 
ſupport me; and for that reaſon I 
was ſcrupulouſly cautious of aug- 
menting his expence. 
We had now enjoyed each other's 


© company for three years, during which 
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our mutual paſſion had ſuffered no 
abatement, nor had my happineſs been 
mixed with any conſiderable allay, 
except that late ſtroke of Providence 
which I have already mentioned, and 
the reflection of the ſorrow that my 
conduct had entailed upon my dear 
father, whom I loved beyond ex- 
preſſion, and whom nothing could 
have compelled me to diſoblige, but a 
more powerful flame, that prevailed 
over every other conſideration. As 
I was now forced to break off this in- 
chanting correſpondence, it is not to be 
doubted that our parting coſt us the 
moſt acute ſenſations of grief and diſ- 
appointment. However, there was no 
remedy : I tore myſeif from his arms, 


took my leave of the family, after 


having acknowledged my obligations 
to the duke, and ſet out for the place 
of rendezvous z where I was met by 
my lord, attended by a ſteward whom 
he had lately engaged, and who was 
one chief cauſe of our future ſepara- 
tions. My lord having quitted his 
houſe in town, conducted me to his 
lodgings in Pall Mall, and inſiſted 
upon ſleeping with me the firſt night; 
but I refuſed to gratify his deſire, on 
the authority of our agreement. 

© This diſpute produced a quarrel, in 


*.conſequence of which I attempted to 
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leave the houſe. He endeavouring to 
proven my retreat, I fairly locked 

im in, ran down ſtairs, and calling 
a hackney-coach, made the beſt of my 
way into the city, to my father's lodg- 
ings, where I lay, the family being m 
town, though he himſelf was in the 
country. I wrote to him immediately, 
and when he came to London, de- 
clared my intention of ſeparating from 
my lord; in which, ſeeing me obſti- 
nate and determined, he at length 
acquieſced, and a formal ſeparation 
accordingly enſued, which at that time 
I thought binding and immutable. 

© I was now ſheltered under the wings 
of an indulgent father, who had taken 
me into favour again, on the ſuppo- 
fition that my commerce with Mr. 
8 was abſolutely at an end. Ne- 
vertheleſs, though we had ſeparated 
in all appearance, for ever, we had 
previouſly agreed to maintain our 
correſpondence in private interviews, 
which ſhould eſcape the notice of the 
world, with which I was again oblig- 
ed to keep ſome meaſures. 

Our parting at the Duke of K—'s 
houſe in the country was attended 
with all the genuine marks of fincere 
and reciprocal affection, and I lived 
in the ſweet hope of ſeeing him again, 
in all the tranſport of his former paſ- 
ſionz when my lawyer, who received 
my letters, brought me a billet one 
night, juſt as I had gone to bed. See- 
ing the ſuperſcription of 8s s hand- 
writing, I opened it with all the im- 
patience of an abſent lover: but how 
ſhall I deſcribe the aftoniſhment and 
conſternation with which I was ſeized, 
when I peruſed the contents! Inſtead 
of the molt tender vows and proteſta- 
tions, this fatal epiſtle began with, 
Madam, the beſt thing you can do is 
to return to your father; or ſome 
cold and killing expreſſion, to that 
effect. | 

Heaven and earth! what did I feel 
at this dire conjuncture! The light 
forſook my eyes; a cold ſweat be- 
dewed my limbs; and I was over- 
whelmed with ſuch a torrent of ſorrow 
and ſurprize, that every body preſent 
believed I would have died under the 
violent agitation. They endeavoured 
to ſupport wy ſpirits with repeated 
draughts of ftrong liquor, which had 
no ſenſible effect upon my conſtitutions 


though for eight whole years I had 
9 p 7 « drank 
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s drank nothing ſtronger than water; 
and I mutt have infallibly periſhed in 
the firſt extaſy of my grief, had it not 
made it's way in a fit of tears and ex- 
clamation, in which I continucd all 
night, to the amazement of the fami- 
ly, whom my condition had alarmed, 
and raiſed from their repoſe. My fa- 
ther was the only perſon who gueſſed 
the cauſe of my affliftion : he ſaid he 
was ſure I had received ſome ill-uſage 
in a letter or meſſage from that raſcal 
8. (ſo he termed him, in the bit- 
terneſs of paſſion.) 
At mention of that name my agony 
redoubled to ſuch a degree, that all 
who were preſent wept at bght of my 
depiorable condition. My poor fa- 
ther ſhed a flood of tears, and conjur- 
ed me to tell him the cauſe of my diſ- 
uiet: upon which, rather than con- 
2 the truth, 1 amuſed his concern, 
by pretending that my lover was ill. 
The whole | Arca having ſtayed by 
me till I was a little more compoſed, 
left me to the care of my maid, who 
ut me into bed about fix in the morn - 
ing; but I enjoyed no reſt: I revoly- 
ed every circumſtance of my conduct, 
endeavouring to find out the cauſe of 
this fatal change in S——»'s diſpoſi- 
tion; and as I could recolle& nothing 
which could juitly give offence, con- 
cluded that lome malicious perſons 
had abnſed his cars with ſtories to my 
prejudice, 
With this conjecture I got up, and 
ſent my lawyer to him with a letter, 
wherein I inſiſted upon ſeeing him, 
that I might have an opportunity of 
juſtifying myſelf in perſon; a taſk 
which would be eaſily performed, as I 
had never offended, but in loving too 
well. I waited with the moſt anxious 
impatience for the return of my meſ- 
ſenger, who brought me an anſwer 
couched in the coldeſt terms of civi- 
lity which indifference could dictate; 
acknowledging, however, that he had 
nothing ks to my charge, but that 
it was for the good of us both we 
ſhould part. He ought to have re- 
flected on that before, not after I had 
ſacrificed my all for his love, I was 
well nigh diſtracted by this confirma- 
tion of his inconſtancy; and I wonder 
to this day how I retained the uſe of 
reaſon, under ſuch circumſtances of 
horror and deſpair. My grief laid 
aſide all decorum and reſtraint z I told 
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my father that $—— was dying, and 
that I would viſit him with all expe+ 
dition. 

« Startled at the propoſal, this care« 
ful parent demonſtrated the fatal conſe - 
quence of ſuch an unguarded ſtep, re- 
minded me of the difficulty with which 
he had prevailed upon my mother and 
uncle to forgive my former imprudence, 
oblerved that his intention was to car 
ry me into the country next day, in 
order to effect a perfect reconciliation; 
but now I was on the brink of for- 
feiting all pretenſions to their regard, 
by committing another fatal error, 
which could not poſſibly be retrieved; 
and that for his part, whatever pangs 
it might coſt him, he was reſolved 
to baniſh me from his fight for ever. 
While he uttered this declaration, 
the tears trickled down his cheeks, and 
he ſeemed overwhelmed with the keen 
eſt ſorrow and mortiſication; ſo it may 
be eahly conceived what were the im- 
preſſions of my grief, reinforced with 
the affliction of a father whom I dear- 
ly loved, and the conſciouſneſs of be- 
ing the cauſe of all his diſquiet! I was 
ſtruck dumb with gs, and woe; 
and when I recovered the uſe of ſpeech, 
I told him how ſenſible I was of his 
great goodneſs and humanity, and 
owned how littic I deſerved his favour 
and affection; that the ſenſe of my 
own unworthineſs was one cauſe of 
my preſent diſtraction; for ſuch was 
the condition of my fate, that I muſt 
either ſee 8 or die. I ſaid, though 
I could no expect his forgiveneſs, F 
was ſurely worthy of his compaſſion g 
that nothing but the maſt irreſiſtible 
paſſion could have miſled me at firſt 
trom my duty, or tempted me to in- 
cur the leaſt degree of his diſpleaſure; 
that the ſame fatal influence ſtill pre- 
vailed, and would, in all probability; 
continue to the grave, which was the 
only abode in which I hoped for 


ace. ä 
* While I expreſſed myſelf in this 
manner, my dear good father wept 
with the moſt tender ſympathy ; and 
ſaying I might do as I pleaſed, for 
he had done with me, quitted the 
room, leaving me to the cruel ſenſa- 
tions of my own heart, which almoſt 
burſted with anguiſh, upbraiding me 
with a fault which I could not help 
committing. 
11 N hired a chariot 55 
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ſix, and would have ſet out by myſelf, 
had not my father's affection, which 
all my errors could net efface, provid - 
ed an attendant, He faw me quite de- 
lirious and deſperate; and therefore 
engaged a relation of my own to ac- 
company and take care of me in this 
raſh expedition. 

© During this journey, which laſt- 
ed two days, I felt no remiſſion of 
grief and anxiety, but underwent 
the moſt intolerable forrow and ſu- 
ſpenſe: at laſt we arrived at a little 
houſe, cailed the Hut, on Saliſbury 
Plain, where, in the moſt frantick 
agitation, I wrote a letter to 8 , 
deicribwg the miſerable condition to 
which I was reduced by his unkind- 
neſs, and deſiring to {ce him, with the 
mott earneſt ſolicitations. 

This billet I committed to the care 
of my attendant, and laid ſtrong in- 
junctions upon him to tell Mr. 8S— —, 
my injuries were fo great, and my 
deſpair ſo violent, that it he did not 
favour me with a viſit, I would go to 


him, though at his ſiſter's houſe, here 


he then was. 

He received my meſſage with great 
coldneſs, and told my friend, that if 
Ixculd return to London without in- 
faſting upon the interview 1 demanded, 
he would in a little time follow me to 
town, and every thing Mould be ami- 
cably adjuited 3 but when the meſſen- 
ger aſſuted him, that I was too much 
wan{ported with grief to hear of ſuch 
a propolal, he contented to meet me 
in the middle of Saliſbury Plain, that 
we might avoid all obtervation : and 
though I was little able to wal, I fet 
out on foot for the place ofaſſignution, 
my companion following at a ſmall 
dittance, 

When I ſaw him leading his horſe 
down. the hill, I collected all my for- 
titude, and advanced to him with all 
the jpeed I could exert 3 but when I 
made an effort to ſpeak, my tongue 
denied it s cfRze ; and ſo lively was the 
expreiion of unvuiterable for row in my 
countenance, that his heart (hard as 
was) melted at ght of my ſuffer- 
mgs, which he well Kew yrocceded 
from the ſincerity of my love. At 
length I 1ecoversd the uſe of ſpeech, 
enough to tell him, that I was come 
to take my leave; and when 1 wonld 
have proceuvied, my voice failed me 
ein: but, after a cenſideruble paute, 
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I found means, with great difficulty, 
to let him know how lenſible I was 
of my own incapacity to retrieve his 
loſt affections ; but that I was willing 
(if poſhble) to retain his eſteem, of 
which, could I be aſlured, I would 
endeavour to compole myſelf ; that I 
was determined to leave the kingdom, 
becaute I covid not bear the ſight of 
thoſe places where we had been fo 
happy in our mutual love; and that, 
till my departure, I hoped he would 
viſit me ſometimes, that I might, by 
degrees, wean myſelt from his com- 
pany; for I ſhould not be able to ſur- 
vive the ſhock of being deprived of 
him all at once. 

* This addrefs may ſeem very hum- 
ble to an unconcerned obſerver ; but 
love will tame the proudeſt diſpoſition, 
as plainly appeared in my caſe; for 
I had naturally as much ipirit, or 
more, than the generality of people 
have, Mr. S—— was to much con- 
founded at the manner of my beha- 
haviour, that he ſcarce knew what 
anſwer to make; for (as he afterwards 
owned) he expected to hear himſelf 
upbraided ; but he was not proof 
againit my tenderneſs. After ſome 
helitation, he ſaid he never meant to 
forſake me entirely, that his affection 
was. itill unimpaired, and that he 
would follow me ducctly to London. 
I impoſed upon myſeif, and believed 
what he ſaid, becauſe I could not bear 
to think of parting with him tor ever, 
and returned to town in a more tran - 
quil ſtate of mind than that in which 
I had left my father, though my heart 
was far from being at eaſe; my fears 
being ingenious enough to forelee, that 
I thould never be able to overcome his 
indifference. 

took lodgings in Mount Street ; 
and my maid having diſpoſed of her- 
lelf in marriage, hired another, who 
tupplicd her place very much to my 
ſauisfation: ſhe was a good girl, had 
a particular attachment to me, and 
for many years, during which ſhe 
hved in my ſervice, was indefatigably 
afl:;4uous in contributing to my eale, 
or rather, in alleviating my affliction: 
for, though 8 came up to town 
according 10 promiſe, and renewed a 
ſort of correſpondence with me for the 
ſpace of five months, his ane 3 Sura 
would extend no farther; and he gave 


me to underitand, that he had deter- 
min 


d mined to go abroad with Mr. v, 
© whom he accordingly accompanied in 
© his envoying to D -n. 

I underſtood the real cauſe of this 
© expedition, which, notwithſtanding his 
© oaths and proteſtations of unabated 
© love and regard, I conſtrued into a 
© palpable ak of diſlike and diſreſpect; 
nor could the repeated aſſurances I re- 
ceived from him in letters, mitigate 
the anguiſh and mortification that 


gave up all hopes of recovering the 
happineſs I had loſt : I told him on the 
eve of his departure, that he might 
exerciſe his gallantry a great while, 
before he would meet with my fellow, 
in point of ſincerity and love; for I 
would' rather haye been a ſervant in 
his houſe, with the privilege of ſeeing 
him, than the Queen of England de- 
barred of that pleaſure. 

* When he took his leave, and went 
down ſtairs, I ſhrunk at every ſtep he 
made, as if a new wound bad heck in- 
flicted upon me; and when I heard 
the door ſhut behind him, my heart 
died within me. (I had the fatisfac- 
tion to hear afterwards, he lamented 
the loſs of me r and that 
he had never been ſo happy ſince.) I 
fat down to write a letter, in which I 
forgave his indifference, - becauſe I 
knew the affections are altogether in- 
voluntary, and wiſhed him all the 
happineſs he deſerved. I then walked 
up and down the room in the moſt 
reſtleſs anxiety, was put to bed by my 
maid, roſe at fix, mounted my horſe, 
and rode forty miles, in order to fa- 
tigue myſelf, that I might next night 
enjoy ſome repoſe, is exerciſe I 
daily underwent for months together ; 
and when it did not anſwer my pur- 
poſe, I uſed to walk round Hyde Park 
m the evening, when the place was 
quite ſolitary, and unviſited by any 
other human creature. 

© In the courſe of this melancholy per- 
ambulation, I was one day accoſted 
by a very great man, who, after the 
firſt ſalutation, aſked whether or not 
my intercourſe with $—— was at an 
end; and if I had any allowance from 
my huſband. To the firſt of theſe 
queſtions, I replied in the affirmative; 
and to the · laſt anſwered, that my lord 
© did not allow me a great deal; indeed 
oY 12 have truly ſaid nothing at all, 
but I was too proud to own my indi- 
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preyed upon my heart. I therefore - 
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© gence. He then expreſſed his wonder 

c 495 one like me, who had been uſed 
© to ſplendour and affluence from my 
6 erde could make ſhift to live in m 

© preſent narrow circumſtances j \* 
when I told him that I could make a 
very 2 ſhift, ſo I had peace, he 
ſeemed to lament my fituation, and 
very kindly invited me to ſup with his 
wife at his houſe. I accepted the in- 
vitation, without any apprehenſion of 
the conſequence; and when I went to 
the place, was introduced into an 
apartment, magnificently lighted up, 
I ſuppoſe, for my reception. 

After I had ſtayed alone for ſome 
time in this myſterious ſituation, with- 
out ſeeing a living ſoul, my inviter 
appeared, and faid, he hoped I would 
not take it amiſs, that he and I were 
to ſup by ourſelves, as he had ſome- 
thing to ſay, which could not be ſo 
properly communicated before com- 
pany or ſervants. I then, for the firff 
time, perceived his drift, to my no 
ſmall ſurprize and indignation; and 
with evident marks of diſpleaſure told 
him, I was ſure he had nothing to 
propoſe that would be agreeable to 
my inclination, and that I would im- 
mediately leave the houſe. Upoa which 
he gave me to underſtand, that I could 
not poſſibly retire, becauſe he had ſent 
away my chair, and all his ſervants 
were diſpoſed to obey his orders. 

© Incenſed at this Lariat: which 
I conſidered as an inſult, I anſwered 
with an air of reſolution, it was very 
well; I deſpiſed his contrivance, and 
was afraid of nobody. Seeing me thus 
alarmed, he aſſured me I had no rea- 
ſon to be afraid ; that he had loved me 
long, and could find no other opportu- 
nity of declaring his paſſion. He ſaid, 
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had renewed his addreſſes to me; 
and as he underſtood from my own 
mouth, my correſpondence with S—— 
was abſolutely broke off, he thought 
himſelf as well intitled as another to 
my regard. In concluſion, he told 
me, that I might command his purſe, 
and that he had power enough to bring 
me into the world again with &clat, 
To theſe advances I replied, that he 
was very much miſtaken in his opi- 
nion of my character, if he imagined 
I was to be won by any temptations 
«© of fortune; and very frankly declar- 
5 ed, that I would rather give myſelf 

LI to 


the queen had told him, that Lord 
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prince. 

E — being ſerved, we ſat down 
together; but I would neither eat nor 
drink any thing, except a little bread 
and water; for I was an odd whimfi- 
cal girl; and it came into my head, 
that he might, perhaps, have mixed 
ſomething in the i or wine, 
which would alter my way of think- 
ing. In ſhort, _ himſelf baffled 
in all his endeavours, he permitted me 
about twelve o'clock todepart in peace, 
and gave up his ſuit, as a deſperate 
cauſe. | 
This uncomfortable life did I lead 
for a whole twelvemonth, without 
feeling the leaſt abatement of my me- 
lancholy. Finding myſelf worn to a 
ſkeleton, I reſumed my former reſo- 
lution of trying to profit by change of 
place, and actually went abroad with 
no other attendant but my woman, 
and the utmoſt indifference for life, 
My intention was to have gone to the 
South of France, where I thought I 
could have ſubſiſted on the little I had 
left, which amounted to five hundred 
pounds, until the iſſue of my law-ſuit, 
by which I hoped to obtain ſome pro- 
viſion from my lord; and, without all 
doubt, my expectation would have 
been anſwered, had I put this my plan 
in execution: but being at Paris, 
from whence I purpoſed to ſet for- 
ward in a few days, I ſent to M. 
K „who had been formerly in- 
timate with my father, and ſhewn me 
many civilities during my firſt reſi- 
dence in France. 

© This gentleman favoured me with 
a viſit, and when I made him ac- 
quainted with my ſcheme, diſſuaded 
me from it, as an uncomfortable de- 
termination, He adviſed me to ſtay 
at Paris, where with good ceconomy, 
I could live as cheap as in any other 
place, and enjoy the converſation and 
countenance of my friends, among 
which number he declared himſelf 
one of the moſt faithful. He aſſured 
me, that I ſhould be always welcome 
to his table, and want for nothing. 
He promiſed to recommend me as a 
lodger to a friend of his, with whom 
I would live in a frugal and decent 
manner; and obſerved that, as the 
woman was well known and eſteemed 


© by all the Engliſh company in Paris, 
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to a footman, than ſell myſelf to a * it would be the moſt reputable ſtep 1 


could take, conſidering my youth and 
ſituation, to lodge with a creditable 
rſon, who could anſwer for my con- 
duct. Thus perſuaded, I very ſimply 
followed his advice; I ſay, ſimply, 
becauſe, notwithſtanding bis repre- 
ſentations, I ſoon found my money 
melt away, without any proſpe&t of a 
freſh ſupply. In lieu of this, however, 
I paſſed my time very agreeably in ſe- 
veral Engliſh, and ſome French fami- 
lies; where, in a little time, I became 
quite intynate, ſaw a great deal of 
company, and was treated with the 
utmoſt er and regard: yet, in 
the midſt of theſe * many a 
melancholy ſigh would riſe at the re. 
membrance of my beloved S——, 
whom, for ſeveral years, I could not 
recolle& without emotion; but time, 
company, amuſements, and change of 
place, in a great meaſure diſſipated 
theſe ideas, and enabled me to bear 
my fate with patience and reſignation, 
On my lal arrival at Paris, I was 
ſurrounded by a crowd of profeſſed ad- 
mirers, who ſighed and flattered in the 
uſual forms; but, beſides that my 
heart was not yet in a condition to 
contract new engagements, I was pre- 
poſſeſſed againſt them all, by ſuppoſing 
that they preſumed upon the know- 
ledge of my indiſcretion with S—; 
and therefore rejected their addreſſes 
with deteſtation and diſdain: for, as 
I have already obſerved, I was not to 
be won, but by the ap ce of eſteem 
and the moſt reſpectful carriage; and 
though, by a falſe ſtep, I had, in my 
own opinion, forfeited my title to the 
one, I was reſolved to diſcourage the 
advances of any man who ſeemed de- 

ficient in the other, 
© In this manuer my lovers were, one 
by one, repulſed, almoſt as ſoon as 
they 17 * themſelves, and I pre- 
ſerved the independence of my heart, 
until I became acquainted with a cer- 
tain peer, whom I often ſaw at the 
houſe of Mrs. P , an Engliſh lady 
then reſident at Paris. This young 
nobleman profeſſed himſelf deeply 
enamoured of me, in a ſtyle ſo diffe- 
rent from that of my other admirers, 
that I heard his proteſtations without 
diſguſt; and though my inclinations 
were ſtill free, could not find in my 
heart to diſcountenancg his addreſles, 
s which 
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© which were preferred with the moſt 
* engaging modeſty, diſintereſtedneſs, 
© and reſpect. 

© By theſe never-failing arts, he gra- 
© dually conquered my indifference, and 
2 ome the preference in my eſteem 
from Lord C-——y and the Prince of 
© C-— —, who were at that time his 
© rivals. But what contributed (more 
© than any conſideration) to his ſuc- 
ceſs, was his declaring openly, that he 
would marry me without heſitation, 
as ſoon as I could obtain a divorce 
from my preſent huſband, which, in 
all probability, might have been eaſil 

rocured; for before I left 8 
Lord — had offered me five thou- 
ſand pounds, if I would conſent to 
ſuch a mutual releaſe, that he might 
be at liberty to eſpouſe one Miſs 
W of Kent, to whom he then 
made love upon honourable terms: but 
I was fool enough to refuſe his propo- 
ſal, by the advice of S——; and whe- 
ther or not his lordſhip finding it im- 

racticable to wed his new miſtreſs, 
— to make love upon another foot- 
ing, I know not; but certain it is, 
the mother forbade him the houſe, a 
circumſtance which he took ſo hein- 
ouſly ill, that he appealed. to the 
wall ina publick advertiſement, be- 
ginning with, „ Whereas, for ſome 
« time, I have paſſionately loved Miſs 
66 „and upon my not complying 
«« with the mother's propoſals, they have 
«© turned me out of doors; this is to 
% juſtify,” &c. 

This declaration, ſigned with his 
name, was actually printed in a number 
of detached advertiſements, which he 
© ordered to be diſtributed to the pub- 
© lick; and afterwards, being convinced 
by ſome of his friends, that he had 
© done a very filly thing, he recalled 
them at half a guinea a- piece. A 
copy of one of them was ſent to me at 
Paris; and I believe my father has 
now one of the originals in his poſ- 
* ſeſſion. After this wiſe vindication 
of his conduct, he made an attempt to 
* carry off the lady from church by 
force of arms; but ſhe was reſcued 
© by the neighbours, headed by her bro- 
© ther, who being an attorney, had like 
to have made his lordſhip ſmart ſevere- 
« ly for this exploit, 

* Meanwhile my new admirer had 
made ſome progreſs in my heart; and 
my finances being exhauſted, I was 
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© reduced to the alternative of return- 
© ing to Lord —— again, or acceptin 
6 Earl B—'s love. © When my aﬀfaig 
© were brought to that iſſue, I made no 
© heſitation in my choice, putting my- 
« ſelf under the protection of a man of 
© honour, whom I eſteemed, rather than 
© ſuffer every ſort of mortification from 
ca 2 who was the object of my 
abhorrence and contempt. From a 
miſtaken pride, I choſe to live in Lord 
B—y's houſe, rather than be main- 
tained at his expence in any other 
place. We ſpent ſeveral months agree- 
ably in balls and ether diverſions, 
viſited Lord B——k, who lived at the 
diſtance of a few leagues from Paris, 
and ftayed ſome days at his houſe, 
where the 2 was, in all 
reſpets, delightful, elegant, and re- 
oy” Their habitation was the 
rendezvous of the beſt company in 
France; and Lady Bk maintain- 
ed the ſame ſuperiority in her own 
ſex, for which her lord is fo juftly 
diſtinguiſhed among the men. 
About Chriſtmas we ſet out for 
England, accompanied by a little 
North Briton, who lived with Lord 
B as his companion, and did not 
at all approve of our correſpondence z 
whether out of real friendſhip for his 
patron, or apprehenſion that in time I 
might ſupercede his own influence 
with my 2 „I ſhall not pretend to 
determine. Be that as it will, the 
froſt was ſo ſevere, that we were de- 
tained ten days at Calais, before we 
could get out of the harbour; and 
during that time, I reflected ſeriouſly 
on What my new lover had propoſed: 
as he was very young, and unacquaint- 
ed with the world, — my ſtory 
might have eſcaped him; and there- 
fore determined to give him a faith- 
ful detail of the 4 that he might 
not have any thing to reproach me 
with in the ſequel: beſides, I did not 
think it honelt to engage him to do 
more for me than he might afterwards, 
perhaps, think I was worth. Ac- 
cordingly, I communicated to him 
every particular of my life; and the 
narration, far from altering his ſenti- 
ments, rather confirmed his good opi- 
nion, by exhibiting an undoubted 
roof of my frankneſs and ſincerity. 
* ſhort, he behaved with ſuch gene- 
roſity, as made an abſolute eonqueſt 
of my heart; but my love was of a 
Llz different 
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different kind from that which had 
formerly reigned within my breaſt, 
being founded upon the warmeſt gra- 
titude and efteem, excluſive of any 
other conſideration, though his perſon 
was very agreeable, and his addreſs 
engaging. 

© When we arrived in England, I 
went directly to his country- ſeat, 
about twelve miles from London, 
where he ſoon joined me, and welived 
ſome time in perfe& retirement, his 
relations being greatly alarmed with 
the apprehenſion that Lord —— would 
bring an action againſt him; though 
he himſelf deſired nothing more, and 
lived ſo eaſy under that expectation, 
that they ſoon laid aſide their fears on 
his account. 

We were viſited by Mr. H=—— 
FE , a relation of my lord, and 
one Mr. R ot the guards ; who, 
with the little Scotchman and my 
lover, made an agreeable ſet, among 
whom I enjoyed hunting, and all 
manner of country diverhons. As to 
Mr. H B , if ever there was 
a perfection in one man, it centered 
in him; or at leaſt, he, of all the men 
J ever knew, approached neareſt to 
that idea which I had conceived of a 
perfect character. He was both good 
and great, poſicſſled an uncommon 
genius, and the beſt of hearts. Mr. 
R was a very fociable man, had 
a good perion and cultivated under- 
ſtanding; and my lord was exceſſively 
good-humoured ; ſo that, with ſuch 
companions, no place could be dull 
or inlipid: for my own part, [ con- 
ducted the family; and as I endea- 
voured to pleaſe and make every body 
happy, I had the good fortune to ſuc- 
ceed, Mr. B—— told me, that be- 
fore he ſaw me, he heard I was a fool; 
but finding (as he was pleaſed to lay) 
that I had been egregiouſly miſtepie- 
ſented, he courted my friendſhip, and 
a correſpondence commenced hetween 
us: indeed, it was impoſlible for any 
perſon to know him, without enter- 
taining the utmoſt eſteem and venera- 
tion for his virtue, 

© Aſter I had lived ſome time in this 
agreeable retreat, my huſband began 
to make a buſtle; he ſent a meſſage, 
demanding me from Lord B ; 
then came in perſon, with his night- 
cap in his pocket, intending to have 


ſtayed all night, had he been aſked, 
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and attended by a relation, whom 
he aſſured that I was very fond of 
him, and detained by force from his 
arms, . | 

Finding himſelf diſappointed in his 
expectations, he commenced a law- 
ſuit againſt Lord B, though not 
for a divorce, as we deſired, but with 
a view to reclaim me as his law- 
ful wife. His lawyers, however, at- 


tempted to prove criminal converſa- 


tion, in hopes of extorting money 
from my lover; but their endeavours 
were altogether fruitleſs; for no ſer- 
vant of Lord B——'s or mine could 
with juſtice ſay, we were ever ſeen to 
treſpaſs againſt modeſty and decorum 
ſo that the plaintiff was nonſuited. 
While this cauſe was depending, 
all my lover's friend's expreſſed fear 
and concern for the iſſue, while he 
himſelt behaved with the utmoſt reſo- 
lution, and gave me fuch convincing 
proofs of a ſtrong and ſteady affection, 
as augmented my gratitude, and rivet- 
ted the ties of my love, which was 
unblemiſhed, faithful, and ſincere. 

© Soon after this event, I was ſeized 
with a violent fit of illneſs, in which 
I was viſited by my father, and at- 
tended by twa phyſicians, one of 
whom deſpaired of my life, and took 
his leave accordingly ; but Dr. S——, 
who was the other, perſiſted in his 
attendance, and in all human appear- 
ance ſaved my life; a circumſtance 
by which he acquired a great ſhare of 
reputation : yet, notwithſtanding all 
his aſſiſtance, I was confined to my 
bed for ten weeks; during which, 
Lord E s grief was immoderate, 
his care and generoſity unlimited. 
While I lay in this extremity, Mr. 
, penetrated by my melancholy 
condition, which revived his tender- 
neſs, begged leave to be admitted to 
my preſence; and Lord B would 
have complied with his requeſt, had 
I not been judged too weak to bear 
the ſhock of ſuch an interview. M 
conſtitution, however, agreeably dit- 
appointed their fears; and the fever 
had no ſooner left me, than I was 
removed to a hunting-ſeat belong- 
ing to my lover, from whence, af- 
ter I had recovered my ſtrength, we 
Caſtle, where we kept 


went to B 


open houſe: and while we remained 
at this place, Lord B received a 
letter from Lord , dated * 

ber, 
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ber, challenging him to ſingle combat 


in May, upon the frontiers of France 
and Flanders. This defiance was 
ſent in conſequence of what had paſſed 
betwixt them long before my indiſpo- 
ſition, at a meeting in a certain tavern, 
where they quarrelled, and in the fray 
my lover threw his antagoniſt under 
the table. I counſelled him to take 
no notice of this rhodomontade, which 
I knew was void of all intention of 
performance; and he was wiſe enough 
to follow my advice; reſolved, how- 
ever, ſhould the meſſage be repeated, 
to take the challenger at his word. 

© Having reſided ſome time in this 
place, we returned to the other coun- 
try-houſe which he had Jeft, where 
Lord B—— addicted himſelt fo much 
to hunting, and other male diverſions, 
that I began to think he neglected me, 
and apprized him of my ſuſpicion ; 
aſſuring him, at the ſame time, that I 
would leave him as ſoon as my opi- 
nion ſhould be confirmed. | 
© This declaration had no effe& upon 
his behaviour, which became ſo re- 
markably cold, that even Mr. R——, 
who lived with us, imagined that his 
affection was palpably diminiſhed, 
When I went to town, I was uſually 
attended by his couſin, or this gentle- 
man, or both, but ſeldom favoured 
with his company; nay, when I re- 
paired to Bath, for the re-eltabliſh- 
ment of my health, he permitted me 
to go alone, ſo that I was quite per- 
ſuaded of his indifference; and yet I 
was miſtaken in my opinion: but I 
had been ſpoiled by the behavicur of 
my firſt huſband „and Mr. 8 , who 
never quitted me for the ſake of any 
amuſement, and often reſiſted the calls 


of the moſt urgent buſineſs rather than 


art from me, though but for a few 
I thought every man who 
in the ſame 
manner; and whether I am right or 
wrong in. my conjectures, I leave 
wiſer caſuiſts to judge. Certain it 
is, ſuch ſacrifice and devotion 1s the 
moſt. pleaſing proof of. an admirer's 
paſſion; and Yoyez moi plus ſouvent, 
ne me donnez rien, is one of my fa- 
vourite maxims. A man may give 
money, becauſe he is profuſe ; he may 
be violently fond, becauſe he is of a 


* ſanguine conſtitution; but if he gives 
me his time, he gives me an unquel- 
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tianable proof of my being in full 
poſſeſſion of his heart. 
© My appearance at Bath, without 


the company of LordB ,occaſion- 
ed a general ſurprize, and encouraged 
the men to pelter me with addrefles ; 
every new admirer endeavouring to 
advance his ſuit, by demonſtrating the 
unkind and diſreſpectful behaviour of 
his lordſhip. Indeed, this was the 
molt effectual ſtring they could touch: 
my pride and reſentment were alarm- 


ed, and I was weak enough to liſten - 


to one man, who had like to have in- 
ſinuated himſelf into my inclinations. 
He was tall and large boned, with 
white hair, inclining to what is called 
ſandy, and had the reputation of being 
handſome, though I think he ſcarce 
deſerved that epithet, He poſſeſſed a 
large fortune, loved miſchief, and 
ſtuck at nothing for the accompliſh- 
ment of his deſigns z one of his chief 
pleaſures being that of ſetting any 
two lovers at variance, He employ- 
ed his addreſs upon me with great 
aſſiduity, and knew ſo well how to 
manage my reſentment, that I was 
pleaſed with his manner ; heard his 
vows without diſguſt; and, in a word, 
promiſed to deliberate with myſclf up- 
on his propoſals, and give him an ac- 
count of my determination in writing, 
e 'T ous r<efolved, I went to Lord 
B „ in Wiltſhire, whither I was 
tollowed by this pretender to my 
heart, who viſited us on the footing 
of an acquyintancez but when I re- 
flefted on what I had done, I con- 
demned my own conduct as indiſ- 
creet, though nothing decifive had 
you between us, and began to hate 
um in proportion to the ſelf- convic- 
tion I felt; perceiving that I had in- 
volved myſelf in a difficulty from 
which I thould not be eafily diſen- 
gaged. For the preſent, however, 
I tound means to poſtpone my decla- 
ration; he admitted my excule, and [ 
returned to London with Lord B=—, 
who was again ſummoned to the field 
by his former challenger. 
© H—d—n, governor, counſellor, and 
ſteward to this little hero, came to 
Lord B with a verbal meſſage, 
importing, that his lordſhip had 
changed his mind about going to Flan- 
ders, but expected to meet him on 


© ſuch a day and hour, in the burying- 


ground 
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ground near Red Lion Square. Lord 
B — accepted the challenge, and 
gave me an account of what had paſſ- 
ed; but he had been dei! by 
the meſſenger, who had already tried 
to alarm my fears, from the conſi- 
deration of the conſequence, that I 
might take ſome meaſures to prevent 
their meeting. I perceived his drift, 
and told him plaiuly that Lord 
had no intention to riſk his perſon, 
though he endeavoured with all his 
might to 1233 me, that his princi- 
al was deſperate and determined. I 
— my little huſband too well, to 
think he would bring matters to any 
dangerous iſſue, and was apprehenſive 
of nothing but foul play, from the vil- 
lainy of H— n, with which I was 
equally well acquainted. Indeed, I 
fignified my doubts on that ſcore to 
Mr. B , who would have attend- 
ed his kinfman to the field, had he 
not thought he might be liable to 
cenſure, if any thing ſhould happen 
to Lord B-—, becauſe he himlelf 
was heir at law: for that reaſon he 
pudiciouſly declined being perſonally 
concerned; and we pitched upon the 
Earl of A „his lordſhip's uncle, 
who willingly undertook the office. 
* At the appointed time they went to 
the place of rendezvous, where they 
had not waited long when the challen- 
ger appeared, in a new pink ſattin 
waiſtcoat, which he had put on for the 
occaſion, with his ſword under his 
arm, and his ſtevard by him, leaving, 
in an hackney-coach, at ſome diſtance, 
a ſurgeon whom he had provided for 
the care of his perſon. Thus equip- 
d, he advanced to his antagoniſt, 
and defired him to chuſe his ground; 
upon which Lord B told him, 
that if he muſt fall, it was not material 
which grave he ſhould tumble over. 
Our little hero finding him fo jo- 
cole and determined, turned to Lord 
A „and deſired to ſpeak with 
him, that he might diſburden his con- 
ſcience before they ſhould begin the 
work of death. They accordingly 
went aide; and he gave him to un- 
derſtand, that his motive for fighting, 
was Lord B 's detaining his wife 
from him by compulſion. The Earl of 
aſſured him, he was egregi- 
ouſly miſtaken in his conjecture; that 
his nephew ufed no force or undue 
miwence to keep me in his houſe z but 
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it could not be expected that he would 
turn me out of doors, 

© This explanation was al er ſa · 
tis factory to Lord „ who ſaid he 
was far from being ſo unreaſonable as 
to expect Lord B—— would commit 
ſuch a breach of hoſpitality z and all 
he defired was, that his wife ſhould be 
left to her own inclinations. Upon 
theſe articles, peace was concluded, 
and they parted without bloodſhed, 
At leaſt, thefe are the particulars of 
the ſtory, as they were related 114 
A , with whom I laughed hearti- 
ly at the adventure, for I never doubt- 
ed that the challenger would find ſome 
expedient to prevent the duel, though 
I wondered how he muſtered up reſo- 
lution enough to carry it ſo far. 

* That he might not, however, give 
us any more trouble, we reſolved to 
go and enjoy ourſelves in France 
whither I went by myſelf, in hopes of 
being ſoon joined by my lover, who 
was obliged to ſtay ſome time longer 
in England, to ſettle his affairs. He 
was ſo much affected at our parting 
(though but for a few weeks) that he 
was almoſt diſtracted : and this af- 
fliction renewed my tenderneſs for 
him, becauſe it was an undoubted 
proof of his love, I wrote to him 
every poſt from France; and, as I 
had no ſecrets, defired him to take 
care of all the letters that ſhould come 
to his houſe, directed to me, after my 
departure from England. 

© This was an unfortunate office for 
him, in the execution of which he 
chanced to open a letter from Sir 
T A „ with whom (as I 
have already obſerved) I had ſome 
correſpondence at Bath. I had, ac- 
cording to my promiſe, given this 
gentleman a deciſive anſwer, import- 
ing, that I was determined to remain 
in my preſent ſituation z but as Lord 
B was ignorant of my ſentiments 
in that particular, and perceived from 
the letter that ſomething extraordinar 
had paſſed between us, and that 
was earneſtly ſolicited to leave him, 
he was ſeized with the utmoſt conſter- 
nation and concern; and having pre- 
viouſly obtained the king's leave to go 
abroad, ſet out that very night for 
France, leaving his affairs in the great- 
eſt confuſion. 

« Sir T 


A hearing F was 


gone, without underſtanding the 14 
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* of my departure, took the ſame route, 
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this North Briton, that 
I] engaged to him; wrote every hour, 


and both, arrived at Dover next day. 
© They heard of each other's motions : 
each bribed the maſter of a packet- 
boat to tranſport him with expedition; 
but that depending upon the wind, 
both reached Calais at the ſame time, 
though in different veſſels. Sir T 
ſent his valet de chambre, poſt, with 
a letter, intreating me to accompany 
him into Italy, where he would make 
me miſtreſs of his whole fortune, and 
to ſet out directly for that country, 
that he might not loſe me by the ar- 
rival of Lord B » promiſing to 
join me on the road, if I would con- 
ſent to make him happy.. I ſent his 
meſfenger back with an anſwer, where- 
in I expreſſed 45 at his propo- 


ſals, after having ſignified my reſolu- 


tion to him before I left England. He 
was ſcarce diſmiſſed, when I received 
another letter from Lord B——, be- 
ſeeching me to meet him at Clermont, 
upon the road from Calais; and con- 
juring me to avoid the ſight of his 
rival, ſhould he get the (tart of him in 
travelling. This, however, was not 
likely to be the caſe, as Lord B 
rode poſt, and the other was, by his 
corpulence, obliged to travel in a 
chaiſe z yet, that I might not increaſe 
his anxiety, I left Paris immediately 
on the receipt of his meſſage, and met 
him at the appointed place z where he 
received me with all the agitation of 
joy and fear, and aſked if I hadever 
encouraged Sir T A in his 
addreſſes. I very candidly told him 
the whole tranſaction, at which he was 
incenſed ; but his imdignation was 
ſoon appeaſed, when I profeſſed my 
penitence, and aſſured him that I had 
totally rejected his rival. Not that I 


approve of my behaviour to Sir T——, 


who (I own) was ill uſed in this af - 
fair, but ſurely it was more excula- 
ble to halt here, than proceed farther 
in my indiſcretion. 
© My lover being ſatisfied with my 
declaration, we went together to Pa- 
ris, —_ attended by the Scotchman 
whom I have already mentioned ; 
though I believe he was not over and 
above well pleaſed to ſee matters thus 
amicably compromiſed. The furious 
r followed us to the capital; 
inſiſted on ſeeing me in perſon; told 


was actual - 
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and railed at my perfidious conduct. 
I took no notice of theſe delirious 
tranſports, which were alſo diſt 

ed by Lord B , till one night he 
was exaſperated by the inſinuations of 
Mr. C——, who, I believe, inflamed 
his jealouſy, by hinting a ſuſpicion 
that I was really in love with his 
rival. What paſſed betwixt them 1 
know not, but he ſent for me from 
the opera, by a phyſician of Paris, 
who was a ſort of go-between amon 
us all, and who told me, that if I 
did not come home on the inſtant, a 
duel would be fought on my account. 
© I was very much ſhocked at this 
information; but by being uſed to 
alarms from the behaviour of Lord 
—, I had acquired a pretty good 
ſhare of reſolution, and with great 
compoſure. entered the room where 
Lord B—— was, with his compa- 
nion, whom I immediately ordered to 
withdraw. I then gave his lordſhip 
to underſtand, that I was informed 
of what had paſſed, and thought my- 
ſelf ſo much injured by the perion who 
had juſt quitted the apartment, that I 
nal 1 no longer live under the ſame 
roof with him. 

« Lord B raved like a bedlamite, 
taxing me with want of candour and 
affection; but I eaſily juſtified my own 
integrity, and gave him ſuch aſſurances 
of my love, that his jealouſy ſubſided, 
and his ſpirits were recompoſed. Ne- 
vertheleſs, I inſiſted upon his diſmiſſ- 
ing Mr. C——, on pain of my leav- 
ing the houſe, as 4 could not help 
thinking he had uſed his endeavours 
to prejudice me in the opinion of m 
lord. If his conduct was the fuſe 
of friendſhip for his patron, he cer- 
tainly ated the part of an honeſt and 
truſty adherent. But I could not eaſi- 
ly forgive him, becauſe a few weeks 
before, he had, by my intereſt, ob- 
tained a conſiderable addition to his 
allowance; and even after the ſteps 
he had taken to diſoblige me, I was 
not ſo much his enemy but that I pre- 
vailed upon Lord B to double his 
ſalary, that his leaving the family 
might be no detriment to his for- 
tune. 

His lordſhip having complied with 
my demand, this gentleman, after hay- 
ing ſtayed three 2 in the houſe to 


prepare for his departure, during which 
I would not ſuffer him to be admitted 
into 
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* into my preſence, made his retreat 
© with a fine young girl who was my 
© companion, and I have never ſeen 
© him fince that time. 

© Sir T-— ſtill continued furious, 
© and would not take a denial, except 
© from my own mouth; upon whith, 
* with the approbation of Lord B , 
«© I indulged him with an interview. 
© He entered the apartment with a ſtern 
© countenance, and told me I had uſed 
him ill. I pleaded guilty to the charge, 
© and begged his pardon accordingly. 
© I attempted to re ſon the cafe with 
© him, but he wouid hear no arguments 
© except his own, and even tried to in- 
a haidate me with threats ; which pro- 
© voked me to ſuch a degree, that I de- 
© fied his vengeance. I told him that 
I feared nothing but the report of my 
own conlcience z that though I had 
ated a ſimple part, he durſt not ſay 
there was any thing criminal in my 
conduct; and that from hispreſent fran- 
tick and unjuſt behaviour, I thought 
myſelf happy in having eſcaped him. 
He ſwore I was the moſt inflexible of 
all creatures, aſked if nothing would 
© move me; and when I anſwered, No- 
« thing,“ took his leave, and never 
© afterwards perſecuted me with his ad- 
< drefſes: though I have heard he was 
© vain and falſe enough to boaſt of fa- 
© yours, which, upon my honour, he 
© never received; as he himſelf, at one 
© time, owned to Doctor Cantwcll at 
© Paris. 

While he underwent all this frenzy 
© and diſtraction upon my account, he 
© was loved with the ſame violence of 
© paſſion by a certain Scotch lady of 
© quality; who, when he followed me 
© to France, purſued him thither with 
© the ſame eagerneſs and expedition. 
Far from being jealous of me as a ri- 
val, ſhe uſed to come to my houſe, 
© implore my good offices with the ob- 
0 ie of her love, and laying herſelf on 
© the floor at full length ble the fire, 
« weep and cry like a perſon bereft of 
© her ſenſes. She bitterly complained, 
E that he had never obliged bh but 
« once; and begged, with the moſt 
« earneſt ſupplications, that I would 
© give her an dpportunity of ſeeing him 
© at my houſe. But 1 thought proper 
© to avoid her company, as ſoon as I 
© perceived her intention, 

We continued at Paris for ſome 
© time, during which I contracted an 
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© acquaintance with the filter of Mada f 
la T yy 


She was the ſuppoſed mi 
treſs of the Prince of C, endowed 
with a great thare of underſtanding, and 
loved pleaſure to exceſs, thohgh ſhe 
maintained her reputation on a reſpect- 
able footing, by living with her huſ- 
band and mother. This lady perceivin 
that I had inſpired her lover with a al 
ſion, which gave me uneaſineſs on her 
account, actually practiſed all her elo- 
quence and art, in perſuading me to 
liſten to his love; for it was a maxim 
with her, to pleaſe him at any rate. 
I was ſhocked at her indelicate com- 
plaiſance, and rejected the propoſal, as 
repugnant to my preſent engagement, 
which I held as he as iy bubbiat 
tie, and much more binding than a 
forced or unnatural marriage, 
© Upon our return to England, we 
lived in great harmony and peace ; 
and nothing was wanting to my hap- 
pineſs, but the one thing to me the 
moſt needful; I mean the enchanting 
tenderneſs and delightful enthuſiaſm 
of love. Lord B—— s heart (I be- 
lieve) felt the ſoft impreſſions; and, 
for my own part, I loved him with 
the moſt faithfal affection. It is not 
enough to ſay I wiſhed him well; I 
had the moſt delicate, the moſt ge- 
nuine eſteem for his virtue; I had an 
intimate regard and anxiety for his 
intereſt ; and felt for him as if he had 
been my own ſon : but ftill there was 
a vacancy in my heart ; there was not 
that fervour, that tranſport, that ex- 
taſy of paſhon which 1 had 8 
known ; my boſom was not filled wi 
the little deity; I could not help re- 
calling to my remembrance the fond, 
the raviſhing moments, I had paſled 
with 8 Had, I underſtood the 
conditions of life, thoſe pleaſures were 
happily exchanged for my preſent ſi- 
tuation; becauſe, if I was now de- 
prived of thoſe rapturous enjoyments, 
I was alſo exempted from the cares 
and anxiety that attended them ; but 
I was generally extravagant in my no- 
tions of happineſs, and therefore con- 
ſtrued my preſent tranquillity into an 
inſipid languor and ſtagnation of life. 
While I remained in this inactivity 
© of ſentiment, Lord „having re- 
© ceived a very conſiderable addition to 
© his fortune, ſent a meſſage to me, 
* promiſing, that if I would So Lord 
8 2 be would make ms a * 
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© of a houſe and furniture, where I 
© ſhould live at my eaſe, without * 
* expoſed to his viſits, except when 
© ſhould be diſpoſed to receive them. 
© This propoſal he made, in conſequence 
of what | bad always declared, name- 
ly, that if he had not reduced me to 
the neceſſity of putting myſelf under 
the protection of ſome perſon or other, 
by depriving me of any other means 
of ſubſiſtence, I ſhould never have 
22 the world the leaſt cauſe to ſcan - 
alize my reputation; and that I 
would withdraw myſelf from my pre- 
ſent dependance, as ſoon as he ſhould 
enable me to live by myſelf. I was 
therefore reſolved to be as good as my 
word, and accepted his offer, on con- 
dition that I ſhould be wholly at my 
own diſpoſal, and that he ſhould ne- 
ver enter my doot but as a viſitant or 
common friend. : 
© Theſe articles being ratified by his 
word and honour (the value of which 
I did not then know) an houſe was 
furniſhed according to my directions; 
and I ſignified my intention to Lord 
B——, who conſented to my removal, 
with this proviſo, that I ſhould con- 
tinue to ſee him. I wrote alſo to his 
relation Mr. B——; who, in his an- 
ſwer, obſerved, that it was too late 
to adviſe when I was actually deter- 
mined. All my friends and acquain- 
. tance approved of the ſcheme, though 
it was one of the moſt unjuſtifiable 
I had ever taken, being a real 
act of ingratitude to my benefactor; 
which I ſoon did, and always ſhall, 
regret and condemn. 8o little is the 
world qualified to judge of private 
affairs 
When the time of our parting drew 
near, Lord B. became gloomy and 
diſcontented, and even intreated me 
to poſtpone my reſolution; but I told 
him, that now every thing was pre- 
pared for my reception, I could not 
retra&t without incurring the imputa- 
tion of folly and extravagance. On 
the very day of my departure, Mr. 
B—— endeavoured, with all the ar- 
guments he could ſuggeſt, to diſſuade 
me from my purpoſe ; and I made uſe 
of the ſame anſwer which had ſatis- 
fied his friend. Finding me deter- 
mined upon removing, he burſt out 
into a flood of tears, exclaiming, By 
&© Gd, if Lord B can bear it, I 
« cart!” I was thunderſtruck at this 
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« expreſſion; for though I had been told 
© that Mr. B—— was in love with me, 
© I gave no credit to the report, becauſe 
© he had never declared his In and 
© this was the firſt hint of it that ever 
© eſcaped him in my hearing. I was 
© therefore ſo much amazed at the cir- 
© cumſtance of this abrupt explanation, 
© that I could make no anſwer; but 
© having taken my leave, went away, 
© ruminating on the unexpected decla- 
© ration, 1 

© Lord B— (as I was informed) 
ſpoke not a word that whole night, 
and took my leaving him ſo muck to 
heart, that two years elapſed before 
he got the better of his grief. This 
intelligence I afterwards received from 
his own mouth, and. aſked his for- 
giveneſs for my unkind retreat, though 
I ſhall never be able to obtain my 
own. As for Mr. B——, he was 
overwhelmed with ſorrow, and made 
ſuch efforts to ſuppreſs his concern, 
as had well nigh coſt him his life. 
Dr. S—— was called to him in the 
middle of the night, and found him 
almoſt ſuffocated. He ſoon gueſled 
the cauſe, when he underſtood that I 
had left the houſe : fo that I myſelf 
was the only perſon concerned who 
was utterly ignorant of his affection; 
for I ſolemnly declare, he never gave 
me the leaſt reaſon to ſuſpect it while 
I lived with his relation, becauſe he 
had too much honour to entertain a 
thought of ſupplanting his friend, and 
too good an opinion of me to believe 
he ſhould have ſucceeded in the at- 
tempt. Though my love for Lo 
B—— was not ſo tender and intereſt- 
ing as the paſſion I had felt for S—, 
my fidelity was inviolable, and I ne- 
ver harboured the moſt diſtant thought 
of any other perſon, till after I had 
reſolved to leave him, when (I own) 
I afforded ſome ſmall encouragement 
to the addreſſes of a new admirer, by 
telling him, that I ſhould, in a little 
time, be my own miſtreſs, though I 
was not now at my own diſpoſal. 

I enjoyed my new houſe as a Uthe 
paradiſe : it was accommodated with 
all forts of conveniences ; every thin 
was new, and therefore pleaſing, an 
the whole abſolutely at my command. 
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very good woman, with whom I lived 
© in the moſt amicable manner; was 

« viſited by the * in town, (I 
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mean 


I had the company of a relation, a 
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© mean thoſe of the male ſex, the ladies 
© having long ago forfaken me;) I 
« frequented all reputable places of pub- 
flick entertainment, and had a concert 
at home once a week; ſo that my days 
rolled on in happineſs and quiet, till 
all my ſweets were imbittered by the 
vexatious behaviour of my huſband, 
who began to importune me again to 
live with him; and by the increaſing 
anxiety of Lord B——, who (though 
I ſtill admitted his viſits) plainly per- 
ceived that I wanted to relinquiſh his 
correſpondence. This diſcovery raiſed 
ſuch tempeſts of jealouſy and deſpair 
within his breaſt, that he kept me in 
- continual alarms : he ſent meſſages to 
me every hour, ſigued his letters with 
his own blood, raved like a man in 
an extaly of madnels, railed at my 
ingratitude, and praiſed my conduct 
by turns. He offered to ſacrifice every 
thing for my love, to Jeave the king- 
dom forthwith, and live with me 2 
ever in any part of the world where I 
ſnould chuſe to reſide. N 
© Theſe were generous and tempting 
propoſals ; but I was beſet with coun- 
ſellors who were not totally diſintereſt- 
ed, and who diſſuaded me from em- 
bracing the proffers of my lover, on 
xetence that Lord would be 
highly injured by my compliauce. | 
liſtened to their advice, and hardened 
my heart againſt Lord B——'s ſor- 
row and ſolicitations, My behaviour 
on this occaſion is altogether unac- 
countable z this was the only time 
that ever I was a ſlave to admonition. 
The condition of Lord B would 
have melted any heart but mine, and 
et mine was one of the molt ſenſible : 
ie employed his couſin as an advocate 
with me, till that gentleman actually 
refuſed the office, telling him candid- 
ly, that his own inclinations were too 
much engaged to permit him to per- 
form the taik with fidelity and truth. 
He accordingly reſolved to avoid my 
preſence, until my lord and I ſhould 
come to ſome final determination, 
which was greatly retarded by the per- 
ſeverance of his lordſhip, who would 
not reſign his hopes, even when I pre- 
tended that another man had engaged 
my heart, but ſaid, that in time my 
afte&tion might return. 
Our correſpondence, however, gra- 
* dually wore off; upon which Nr. 
© B—— renewed his viſits, and many 
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agreeable and happy hours we paſſed 
together. Not we he, * ' ga 
perſon whom I now ſaw, ſucceeded 
to the privilege of a fortunate lover: 
I knew he loved me to madneſs ; but 
I would not gratify his paſſion any 
other way than by the molt profound 
eſteem and veneration for his virtues, . 
which were altogether amiable and 
ſublime z, and I would here draw his 
character minutely, but it would ta 
up too much time to ſet forth his me- 
rits ; the only man living of my ac- 
1 who reſembles him is Lord 
— of whom I ſhall ſpeak in the 

ſequel, 

About this time, I underwent a 
very intereſting change in the ſituatioy 
of my heart. I had ſent a meſſage to 
my old lover S——, defiring he would 
allow my picture, which was in his 
poſſeſſion, to be copied; and he now 
* tranſmitted it to me by my lawyer, 
© whom he directed to aſk, if I intend» 
© ed to be at the next maſquerade, 
© This curioſity had a ſtrange effect up- 
on my ſpirits ; my heart fluttered at the 
* queſtion, and my imagination glowed 
with a thouſand fond preſages. I an- 
© (wered in the affirmative, and we met 
© by accident at the ball. I could nat 
© behold him without emotion; when 
© he accoſted me, his well-known voice 
made my heart vibrate, like a muſica! 
© chord, when it's uniſon is ſtruck. All 
© the ideas of our paſt love, which the 
© laple of time and abſence. had en- 
© fcebled and lulled to ſleep, now awoke, 
© and were re- inſpired by his appearance; 
© fo that his. artful excuſes were eaſily 
© admitted : I forgave him all that I 
© had ſuffered on his account, becauſe 
he was the natural lord of my affec- 
tion; and our former correſpondence 
© was renewed, 

I thought myſelf in a new world af 
© bliſs, in conſequence of this recon- 
© ciliation, the raptures of which con- 
© tinued unimpaired for the ſpace of 


„ 
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four months; during which time he 


« was fonder of me, if. poſſible, than 
© before; repeated his promiſe of mar- 
« riage, if we ſhould ever have it in our 
© power; aſſured me he had never been 
happy ſince he left me; that he be- 


© lieved no woman had ever loved like 


me; and, indeed, to have a notion of 
© my paſſion for that man, you mult 
« firſt have loved as I did: but through 
© a ſtrange caprice, I broke off the cor- 

6 reſpondeace, 
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reſpondence, out of apprehenſion that 
he would forſake me again. From 
his paſt conduct, I dreaded what might 
„happen; and the remembrance of 
£ what I had undergone by his incon- 
'© ſtancy, filled my imagination with 
.* ſuch horror, that I could not endure 
* the ſhockin ſpet, and prema- 
* turely was} myſelf into the 3 
© rather than endure the terrors of ex- 


© petation. I remembered that his 


former attachment began in the ſeaſan 
© of my proſperity, when my fortune was 
© in the zenith, and my youth in it's 
prime; and that he had forſaken me 
© 1n the day of trouble, when my lite 
© became embarraſſed, and my circum- 
* ſtances were on the decline: I foreſaw 
© nothing but continual perſecution from 
* my hufband, and feared, that if once 
© the keener tranſports of our reconcilia- 
© tion ſhould be aver, his affection would 
£ fink under the ſeverity of it's trial. 
In conſequence of this deſertion, I re- 
© ceived a letter from him, acknowledg- 


© ing that he was rightly ſerved, but 


© that my retreat gave him inexpreſſible 
© concern, 
© Meanwhile, Lord continued to 
© aft in the character of a fend, tor- 
© menting me with his nauſeous impor- 
« tunitics ; he prevailed upon the Duke 
«of L to employ his influence in 
© perſuading me to live with him; aſ- 
* ſuring his grace, that I had attually 
© promuled to give him that proof of my 
©* obedience, and that I would come 
home the ſooner for being preſſed to 
compliance by a perſon of his rank 
© and character. Induced by theſe re- 
* preſentations, the duke honoured me 
s with a viſit ; and in the courſe of his 
* exhortations I underſtood how he had 
been thus miſinformed : upon which 
I ſent for Lord „and in his pre- 
« ſence convicted him of the falſhood, 
« by communicating to his grace the ar- 
* ticle of our laſt agreement, which he 
«© did not think proper to deny; and the 
* duke being undeceived, declared that 
he would not have given me the trou- 
dle of vindicating myſelf, had he not 
been miſled by the inſincerity of my 
Jord. | 
© Baffled in this attempt, he engaged 
Mr. H=— V, and afterwards 
my own father, in the ſame taſk; and 
though I til] adhered to my firſt reſolu- 
© tion, perſiſted with ſuch obſlinacy in his 


* endeayours to make me unhappy, that 
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© I determined to leave the kingdom. 
« Accordingly, after I had ſpent the 
evening with him at Ranelagh, I went 
away about two o'clock in the morn- 
ing, leaving my companion, with di- 
rections to reſtore to my lord his houſe, 
furniture, plate, and every thing he 
had given me ſince our laſt accommo- 
dation; ſo far was I, upon this occa- 
ſion, or at any other time of my life, 
from embezzling any * of his for- 
tune. My friend followed my in- 
ſtructions moſt punctually; and his 
lordſhip knows and will acknowledge 
the truth of this aſſertion. 2 
Thus have I explained the true 
cauſe of my firſt expedition to Flan- 
ders, whither the world was good- 
natured enough to ſay I followed Mr. 
B and the whole army, which 
happened to be ſent abroad that ſum - 
mer. Before my departure, I like- 
wiſe tranſmitted to Lord B-—— the 
dreſſing - plate, china, and a very con- 
ſiderable ſettlement, of which he had 
been generous enough to make me a 
reſent. This was an inſtanee of my 
integrity, which 1 thought due to a 
man who had laid me under great 
obligations; and though I have lived 
to be refuſed a ſmail fum both by 
him and 8 , I do not _ of my 
diſintereſted behaviour ; all the re- 
venge I harbour againſt the laſt of theſe 
lovers, is the defire of having it in my 
power to do him good. 
© I now found myſelf adrift in the 
world again, and very richly deſerved 
the hardſhips of my condition, for my 
indiſcretion in leaving Lord B——, 
and in truſting to the word of Lord 
———, without ſome farther ſecurity ; 
but I have dearly paid for my impru- 
dence. The more I faw into the cha - 
rater of this man, whom deftiny hath 
appointed my ſcourge, the more was I 
determined to avoid his feHlowſhipand 
communication; for he and I are, in 
point of diſpoſition, as oppoſite as an 
two principles in nature. In the rl 
place, he is one of the moſt unſocial 
ings that ever exiſted : when I was 
pleated and happy, he was always out 
of temper; but if he could find means 
to overcaſt and cloud my mirth, though 
never ſo innocent, he then diſcovered 
ſigns of uncommon ſatis faction and 
content; becauſe, by this difagreeable 
temper, he banzſhed all company from 
is houſe, He is extremely weak of 
M m 2 under - 
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underſtanding, 
ood ſhare of ow cunning, which has 
o egregiouſly impoſed upon ſeme peo- 
pl, that they have atually believed 
im a good-natured eaſy creature, and 
blamed me becauſe I did not manage 
him to better purpoſe; but, upon far- 
ther acquaintance, they have always 
found him obſtinate as a mule, and 
capricious as a monkey. Not that he 
is utterly void of all commendable 
qualities: he is punctual in paying his 
debts, liberal when in 215 
and would be well bred, were he not 
ſubject to fits of abſence, during which 
he is altogether unconverſable; but he 
is proud, naturally ſuſpicious, jealous, 
equally with and without cauſe, ne- 
ver made a friend, and is an utter 
ſtranger to the joys of intimacy; in 
ſhort, he hangs like a damp upon ſo- 
ciety, and may be properly called 
kill-joy, an epithet which he has juſt- 
ly acquired. He honours me with 
conſtant profeſſions of love, but his 
conduct 1s ſo oppoſite to my ſenti- 
ments of that paſſion, as to have been 
the prime ſource of all my misfortunes 
and affliction; and I have often wiſhed 
myſelf the object of his hate, in hopes 
of profiting by a change in his beha- 
viour. | 
© Indeed, he has not been able to 
make me more unhappy than, I be- 
lieve, he is in his own mind; for he 
is literally a ſelf tormentor, who ne- 
ver enjoyed one gleam of ſatisfaction, 
except at the expence of another's 
quiet; and yet with this (I had almoſt 
called it diabolical) quality, he expects 
that I ſhould cheriſh him with all the 
tenderneſs of affeftion. After he has 
been at pains to incur my averſion, he 
puniſhes my diſguſt, by contriving 
{ſchemes to mortify and perplex me, 
which have often ſucceeded ſo effectu- 
ally, as to endanger my life and con- 
ſtitution; for I have been fretted and 
frighted into ſundry fits of illneſs, and 
then I own I have experienced his care 
and concern. | 
Over and above the oddities I have 
mentioned, he is ſo unſteady in his 
ceconomy, that he is always new 
modelling his affairs, and exhauſt- 
ing his fortune, by laying out ten 
pounds in order to ſave a ſhilling. 
e enquires into the character of a 
ſervant after he has lived two years 
in his family; and is fo ridicu- 
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though he poſſeſſes a * louſly ſtocked wih vanity and ſelf+ 


conceit, that notwithſtanding my aſ- 
ſurance before, and the whole ſeries of 
my condutt ſince our, marriage, which 
ought to have convinced him of my 
diflike, he is ſtill perſuaded, that at 
bottom I muſt admire and be ena- 
moured of his agreeable perſon and 
accompliſhments, and that I would 
not fail to manifeſt my love, were I 
not ſpirited up againſt him by his 
own relations, Perhaps it might be 
their intereſt to foment the miſunder- 
ſtanding betwixt us; but really they 
give themſelves no trouble about our 
affairs; and, ſo far as I know them, 


are a very good ſort of people. On 


the whole, I think 1 may with juſtice 
pronounce my precious yoke-fellow a 
trifling, teazing, inſufferable, incon- 


| ſiſtent creature. 


With the little money which re- 
mained of what I had received from 
his lordſhip for houſekeeping, I tranſ- 
ported mykelf to Flanders, and arrived 
in Ghent a few days after our troops 
were quartered in 1 city, which was 
ſo much crouded with theſe new viſi- 
tants, that I ſhould have found it im- 
practicable to procure a lodging, had I 
not been accommodated by Lord R 
B „the Duke of A 's youngeſt 
brother, who very politely gave me up 
his own, Here I ſaw my Eiend Mr. 
B , who was overjoyed at my ar- 
rival, though jealous of every man of 
his acquaintance ; for he loved me with 
all the ardour of paſſion, and I regard- 
ed him with all the perfection of 
friendſhip, which, had he lived, in time 
might have produced love; though 
that was a fruit which it never 
brought forth. Notwithſtanding his 
earneſt ſolicitations to the contrary, I 
ſtayed but a week in Ghent, * 
whence I proceeded to Bruſſels, and 
fixed my abode in the Hotel de Flan- 
dre, among an agreeable ſet of gentle- 


men and ladies, with whom I ſpent 


my time very cheartully. There was 
a ſort of court in this city, frequented 
by all the officers who could obtain 
permiſſion to go thither ; and the place 
in general was gay and agreeable. I 
was introduced to the beſt families, 
and yery happy in my acquaintance z 
for the ladies were polite, good-tem- 


pered, and obliging, and treated me 
with the utmoſt hoſpitality and 1 jar 
riend- 


5 ſhip | 


Among others, I contracted a 
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hip with Madam la Comteſſe de 
C, and her two daughters, who 
< ware very amiable vers, wm: rh. and 
« became intimate with the Princeſs 
C, and Counteſs W, lady 
© of the bed - chamber to the Queen of 
NHungary, and a favourite of the 
© Governor Manheur D'H——, in 
« whoſe houſe ſhe lived with his wife, 
5 who was alſo a lady of a very engag- 
6 in diſpoſition, : * 
Soon after J had fixed my habitation 
* in Bruſſels, the company at our hotel 
« was increaſed by three officers, who 
5s profeſſed themſelves my admirers, and 
came from Ghent with a view of ſo - 
* liciting my love. This triumvirate 
© conſiſted of the Scotch Earl of ——, 
© Lord R M——, and another 
© young officer: the firſt was a man of 
© a yery genteel figure and amorous 
© complexion,; danced well, and had a 
great deal of, good-humour, with a 
mixture of vanity. and ſelf-conceit ; 
the ſecond had, a good face, though 
* a clumſy perſon, and a very ſweet diſ- 
s — very much adapted for the 
entimental paſſion of love, and the 
© third (Mr. W by name) was 
© tail, thin, and well bred, with a great 
* ſtock of good-nature and vivacity. 
Theſe adventurers began their ad- 
dreſſes in general acts of gallantry, 
that comprehended ſeveral of my fe- 
male friends, with whom we uſed to 
engage in parties of pleaſure, both in 
the city and the environs, which are 
extremely ; 4: para When they 
thought they had taken the preliminary 
ſteps of N themſelves in my 
good opinion and eſteem, they agreed 
to go on without farther * and 
that Lord —— thould make the firſt 
attack upon my heart. | 
He accordingly laid fiege to me 
« with ſuch warmth and aſſiduity, that 
I believed he deceived himſelf, and 
began to think he was actually in love; 
though at bottom he left no impulſe 
* thatdeſerved the ſacred name. Though 
I diſcouraged him in the beginning, he 
< perſecuted me with his addreſles ; he 
always fat by me at dinner, and im- 
« parted a thouſand trifles in continual 
* whiſpers, which attracted the notice 
© of the 3 much, that I be 
© to fear his behaviour would give riſe to 
© ſome report to my prejudice; and 
© therefore avoided him with the utmoſt 
© caution, Not wichſtanding all my care, 
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© however, he found means one night, 
« while my maid, who lay in my room, 
vent down ſtairs, to get into my cham- 
„ber after I was a- bed: upon which 
© I ſtarted up, and told him, that if he 
© ſhould approach me, I would alarm 
© the houſe: for I never wanted courage 
© and, reſolution. - Perceiving my diſ- 
« pleaſure, he kneeled by the bed: ſide, 
8 — I would have pity on his ſuf- 
© ferings, and ſwore I ſhould have carts 
* blanche to the utmoſt extent of his 
fortune. To theſe propoſals I made 
* no other reply, but that of pon 
© I would never ſpeak to him again, i 
c 
c 
* 
c 
4 
* 
4 
4 
4 
c 


he did not quit my apartment that 


moment; upon which he . 
per to withdraw z and I never after- 
wards gave him an opportunity of 
ſpeaking to me on the ſame ſubjeRt : 
ſo that, in a few weeks, he ſeparated 
himſelf from our ſociety ; theugh-the 
ladies of Bruſſels conſidered him as 
my lover, becauſe, of all the other of- 
ficers, he was their greateſt favourite. 
His lordſhip being thus repulſed 
© Mr,W-—— tookthe field, and aſſailed 
« my heart in a very different manner. 
He ſaid he knew nut how to make 
© love, but was a man of honour, would 
keep the ſecret, and ſo forth. To this 
© cavalier addreſs I anſwered, that I 
« was not angry, as I otherwiſe ſhould 
* have been at his blunt declaration, 
© btcauſe I found by his own confeſſion, 
he did not know-what was due to the 
fſexʒ and my unhappy ſituation in ſome 
* ſhape excuſed him for a were; which 
he would not have dreamed of taking, 
© had not my misfortunes encoura 

© his (Oy Kc But. I would deal 
c 

c 
c 
c 
* 


with him in his own way; and, far from 


aſtuming the prude, frankly aſſured 


him, that he was not at all to my 

taſte, hoping he would conſider my 
1 as a ſufficient reaſon to reject his 
ove, 


Lord R 


toms of a genuine paſſion; which h 

carefully cheriſhed in filence, being 
naturally diffident and baſhful; but 
by the very means he uſed to coneeal 


cerned the ſituation of his heart, and 
was not at all diſpleaſed at the pro- 
reſs I had made in his inclinations, 
ean while, be cultivated my acquain- 
* tance with great afliduity and reſpet᷑t 
attended me in all my excurſions, an 
particularly in an expedition to Ant- 
Ss | * Wwerpy 


c 
c 
« 
it from my obſervation, I plainly dif- 
4 
. 
c 
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vey, with two other gentlemen, where 
in downright gaiete de cœur, we ſat 
for our pictures, which were drawn in 
one piece z one of the party being re- 
preſented in the dreſs of an huſſar, and 
another in that of a running footman. 
This incident T mention, becauſe the 
performance, which is now in my 


poſſeſſion, gave birth to a thouſand 


roundleſs reports, that eirtulated in 
England at our expence. | 
t 


It was immediately after this jaunt, 


began to diſcloſe his 
paſſion ; though he, at the fame time, 
ſtarted ſuch objections as ſeemed well 
nigh to extinguiſh his hopes, lament- 
ing, that even if he ſhould have the 


"happineſs to engage my affect ions, his 


fortune was too meonſiderable to ſup - 
port us againſt the efforts of Lord 
— ., ſhould he attempt to interrupt 


our felicity; and that he himſelf was 


obliged to follow the motions of the 
army. In ſhort, he ſeemed to con- 
ſider my felicity more than his own, 
and behaved with ſuch delicacy, as 
gradually made an impreſhon on my 
heart; ſo that when we parted, we 
agreed to renew our correſpondence in 
England. 

In the midſt of thefe agreeable 
amuſements, which I emoyed in al- 
moſt all the different towns of Flan- 
ders, I happened to be at Ghent one 
day, fitting among a good deal of com- 
pany, in one of their hotels, when a 
poſt-chaiſe ſtopped at the gate; upon 
which we went to the windows to ſa- 
tisfy our curioſity, when who ſhould 
ſtep out of the convenience, but my 
little infegnificant lord. I no ſooner 
announced him to the company, than 
al} the gentlemen aſked whether they 
ſhould ſtay and protect me, or with- 
draw; and when I affured them, that 
their protection was not neceſſary, one 
and all of them retired; though Lord 
R M — went no father than 


the parlour below, being determined 


to ſcreen me againſt all violence and 
compulſion. I ſent a meſſage to my 
lord, deſiring kim to walk up into my 
apartment; \ Bop although his ſole er- 
rand was to ſee and carry me off, he 
would not venture to accept of my in- 


vitation, till he had demanded” me in 
form from the governor of the place. 
That gentleman being altogether a 
. tranger to his perſon and character, 
referred him tg the commanding of- 
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© ficer of the Engilifh' troops, ho way 
© 4 man of humour, and upon his Tord- 


6 
6 


© as a-Jolly corpulent man. He 


* ſhip's application, pretended to doubt 


his identity; obſerving, that he had 
always” heard Lord —— repreſented 


gave 


© him to underſtand, however, that even 


* 
ce 
4 


* 
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© without either 


were to carry me home. 


dition that he would 


| granting him to be the perfon, I was 


y no means fiſhjeft to military law, 
unleſs he could prove that 1 had ever 
liſted in his majeſty's ſervice. 


Thus diſappointed in his endea- 


yours, he returned to the inn, and with 
mueh perſuaſion, truſted himſelf in my 
dining- room, after having ſtationed 
his attendant at the door, in caſe of 
accidents. When I aſked, what had 
v me the honour of this viſit; 
e toid me, his buſineſs and intention 
This decla- 
ration produced a conference, in which 
I argued the caſe with him; and mat- 
ters were accommodated for the pre- 
ſent, by my promiſing to be in Eng- 
land ſome time in September, on con- 
it me to live 
by myfelf, as before, and immediately 
order the arrears of my pin - money to 
be paid. He sſſented to every thing 
I propoſed, returned in peace to ug 
own country, and the deficiencies of 
my allowance were made ; while 
I returned to Bruffels, where J ſtayed 
until my departure for England, which 
I regulated in ſuch a manner as was 
conſiſtent with my engagement. 
I took lodgings in Pal Mall, and 
ſending for Sa conyinced him 
of my punctuality, and put him in 
mind of his promiſe; when, to my 
utter aſtoniſhment and confuſion, he 
owned, that his promiſe was no more 
than a decoy to bring me over, and 
that I muſt lay my account with hving 
in fiis houſe like a dutiful and obe: 
dient wife. I heard him with the in- 
dignation ſuch treatment deſerved, 
upbraiding him with his perfidious 
dealing, which I told him would have 
determined me againſt cohabitation 
with him, had I not been already re- 
ſolved: and being deſtitute of all re- 
ſource, repaired to Bath, where J aſter- 
wards met with Mr. D-— and Mr. 
R——, two gentlemen who had been 
my fellow-paffengers in the yacht 
from Flanders, and treated = _ 
great great friendſhip and politeneſs, 
talking or thinkiog of 


Wich 


boy e. 
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Wich theſe, gentlemen, who were as 
idle as myſelf, I went PA at 
Preſton, which was no other than a 
great number of people aſſembled in a 
Knall town, extremely ill accommo- 
dated, to partake of diverſions that 
were, bad imitations of plays, con- 
certs, and maſquerades. If the world 
ſhould place to the account of my in- 
diſcretion my travelling in this man- 
ner, with 2 to whom I had 
no. particular attachment, let it alſo 
be conſidered, as an alleviation, that 
I always lived in terror of my lord, 
aud conſequently was often obliged to 
ſhift my quarters; ſo that my finances 
being extremely ſlender, I ſtood the 
more in need of aſſiſtance and protec- 
tion, 1 was, beſides, young, incon- 
ſiderate, and ſo ſimple, as to ſuppoſe 
the figure of an ugly man would al- 
ways ſecure me from cenſure on his 
account: neither did I ever dream of 
any man's addreſſes, until he made an 
actual declaration of his love. 
Upon my return to Bath, I was 
again barraled by Lord „ who 
came thither accompanied by my fa- 
ther, whom I was very IT to ſee, 
though he importuned me to comply 
with my huſband's deſire, and for the 
future keep meaſures, with the world. 
This remonſtrance about living with 
my lord, which he conſtantly repeat- 
kd was the only inſtance of his un- 
kindneſs which I ever felt. But all 
his admonitions were not of force ſuf - 
ficient to ſhake my reſolution, in that 
particular; though the debate canti- 
.nued ſo late, that I told his lordſhi 
it was high time to retire, for I * 
not accommodate him with a bed. 
He then gave me to underſtand, that he 
would ſtay where he was; upon which 
my father took his leave, on pretence 
of tooking out for a lodging for him- 
The little gentleman being now left 
tete a tete with me, began to diſcover 
ſome ſigns, of apprehenſion in his 
looks; but muſtering up all his reſo- 
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three of his ſervants, whom he placed 
as centinels upon the ſtair, and flounced 
into my elbow. chair, where he reſigned 
6 himſelf to reſt. Intending to go to 
bed, I thought it was but juſt and 
decent that | ſhould. ſcreen myſelf 
from the intruſion of his footmen, 
© and with that view bolted the door. 


— 
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lution, he went to the door, called up 


* Lord — hearing himſelf locked in, 
© ſtarted up in — utmoſt terror and 
© conſternation, kicked the door with 
© his heel, and ſcreamed aloud, as if he 
© had been in the hands of an aſſaſſin. 
© My father, who had not yet quitted 
© the houſe, hearing theſe outcries, ran 
© up ſtairs again, -and coming through 
my bed-chamber, into the dining - 
room, where we were, found me al- 
moſt ſuffocated with laughter, and 
his heroick ſon · in · law ſtaring like one 
who had loſt his wits, with his hair 
ſtanding on end. „ 
© When my father aſked the mean- 
© ing of his exclamations, he told him 
« with all the ſymptoms of diſmay, that 
I had locked him in, and he did not un- 
« derſtand ſuch uſage: but I explaiged 
* the whole, myſtery, by ſaying, I had 
© bolted the door, becauſe I did not like 
© the company of his ſervants, and could 
not imagine the cauſe of his panick, 
© unleſs he thought I deſigned to raviſli 
him; an inſult, than which nothing 
Vas farthes from my intention. My 
father himſelf could ſcarce refrain from 
“laughing at his ridiculous fear; but 
© {ering bim in great confuſion, took pity 
4 
4 
c 
c 
c 
c 
4 
4 
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on his condition, and carried him off 
to his own lodgings, after I had given 
my word, that I would not attempt 


to eſcape, but give him audience next - 


morning, I accordingly kept my 
promiſe, and found means to perſuade 
them to leave me at my own diſcre- 
tion. Next day I was rallied upon the 
ſtratagem I had contrived to, frighten 
Lord and a thouſand idle ſto- 
ries were told about, this adventure, 
winch happened literally as I hayere- 
lated it. 1 8 
* Fxom Bath I betook myſelf, to a 
© ſmall houſe near Lincoln, which I bad 
* hired of the D=— of A——, becauſe 
a country life ſuited beſt with my in- 
© come, which was no more than four 
hundred pounds a year, and that not 
well paid. I continued ſome : monthe 
© in this retirement, and ſaw no com- 
«© pany, except R— M-—, 
© who lived in the neighbourhood, and 
* viſited, me twice; till finding myſelf 
* indiſpoled, I was obliged to remove to 
© London, and. took. lodgings in Mad- 
« dox Street, where my 
* taken by ftorm, by my lord and his 
© ſteward, reinforced by Mr. Lo—— 
© V—— (who, as my lord told me, 


had a ſubüdy of five. and twenty 


© pounds, 


iſon was 


280 


« pounds, before he would take the 
© field) and a couple of hatdy footmen. 


© This formidable band ruſhed into my 


. apartment, laid violent hands upon 
© me, dragged me down ſtairs without 
*-gloves or a cloak, and thruſting me 
© into a coach that ſtood at the door, 
£ ronveyed me to my lord's lodgings in 
«. Glouceſter Street. | G 
Upon this occaſion, his lordſhip 
© courageoully drew his ſword upon my 
& woman, who attempted to defend me 
© from his infults, and in all probabi- 
© lity would have intimidated him from 
< proceeding, for he looked pale and 
aghaſt, his knees knocked 3 
and he breathed thick and hard, with 
his noſtrils dilated, as if he had ſeen 
a ghoſt. But he was encouraged by 
his mercenary aſſociate; who, for the 
five and twenty pounds, ſtood by him 
in the day of trouble, and ſpirited him 
on to this gallant enterprize. | 
In conſequence of this exploit, I 
was cooped up in a paltry apartment 
in Glouceſter Street, where I was cloſe 
beſet by his lordſhip, and his worthy 
ſteward Mr. H , with a ſet of ſer- 
vants that were the creatures of this 
fellow, of whom Lord himſelf 
ttood in awe; fo that I could not 
help thinking myſelf in Newgate, 
among thieves and ruffians. To tuch 
a degree did my terror avail, that I 
actually believed I was in danger of 
being poiſoned, and would not receive 
any ſuſtenance, except from the hands 
of one harmleſs looking fellow, a 
foreigner, who was my lord's valet de 
chambre. I will not pretend to lay 
my fears were juſt; but ſuch was my 
opinion of H——, that I never 
donbted he would put me out of the 
way, if he thought my life interfered 
with his intereſt. | 
On the ſecond day of my impriſon- 
ment, I was viſited by the Duke of 
L——, a friend of my lord; who 
found me ſitting upon a trunk, in a 
poor little dinning-room filled with 
tumber, and lighted with two bits of 
tallow candle, which had been left 
over-night. He perceived in my coun- 
tenance a mixture of rage, indigna- 
tion, terror, and deſpair: he compaſ- 
ſionated my ſufferings, though he could 
not alleviate my diſtreſs, any other 
way than by interceding with my ty- 
© rant to mitigate my oppreſſion. Never- 
 theleſs, I remained eleven days in this 
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comfortable ſituation: I was watched 
© like a criminal all day; and one of the 
* ſervants” walked from one room to 
another all night, in the nature of a 
< patrolez- while my lord, who lay in 
* the'chamber above me, got out of bed, 
© and- tripped to the window, at the 
© ſound of coach that chanced to 
< paſs through the ſtreet; H — n, who 
« was conſummate in the arts of a ſyeo - 
© phant, began to court my favour, by 
* condoling my affliction, and aſſuri 
* me; that the only method by whictt f 
* could regain my li „was a chear- 
ful compliance with the humour of m 
lord. I was fully convinced of the wrath 
of this obſervation z and though my 
temper is altogether averſe to diffimu- 
lation, attempted to affect an air of ſe - 
renity and reſignation. But this diſ- 
guiſe, I found, would not anſwer m 
purpoſe; and therefore I had recourſe 
to the aſſiſtance of my maid, who was 
permitted to attend me in my con- 
finement. With her I y con- 
ſulted about the means of accompliſh- 
ing my eſcape. In conſequence of 
our deliberations, ſhe directed a coach 
and fix to be ready at a certain part of 
the town, and to wait for me three 
days in the fame place, in caſe I could 
not come before the expiration of that 
© This previous meaſure being taken 
according to my inſtructions, the next 
necellary Rep was to elude the vigi- 
lance of my guard: and in this man- 
ner did I effectuate my purpoſe, Be- 
ing, by this time, indulged in the li- 
berty of going out in the coach, for 
the benefit of the air, attended by two 
footmen, who had orders to watch all 
my motions, I made uſe of this privi- 
lege one forenoon, when Lord 
expected ſome company to dinner, and 
bade the coachman drive to the lodg- 
ings of a man who wrote with his 
mouth, intending to give my fpies the 
ſlip, on pretence of ſeeing this curio- 
ſity : but they were too alert in their 
duty to be thus outwitted, and fol- 
lowed me up ftairs into the very apart - 
ment. | 
* Diſappointed in this hope, I re- 
© volved another ſcheme, which was at- 
© tended with ſucceſs: I bought ſome 
* olives at an oil-ſhop; and telling the 
* ſervants I would proceed to St. James's 
gate, and take a turn in the park, 
© broke one of the bottles by the way, 
s complained 
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® tomplained of the misfortune when I 
* was ſet down, and defired that my 
coach might be cleaned before my re- 
turn. While my attendants were em- 
© ployed in this office, I tripped acroſs 
©. the parade to the Horſe Guards, and 
©, chanced to meet with an acquaintance 
© in the Park, who ſaid, he ſaw by my 
* countenance that I was upon ſome ex- 
© pedition. I owned his ſuſpicion was 
« juſt; but, as I had not time to relate 
« particulars, I quickened my pace, and 
took poſſeſſion of a hackney-coach, 
in which I proceeded. to the vehicle 
* which I had appointed to be in wait- 
ing. | 

6 While I thus compaſſed my eſcape, 

* there was nothing but perplexity and 
« contuſion at home; dinner was de- 
« layed till fix o'clock; my lord ran 
© half the town over in queſt of his 
©, equipage, which at laſt returned with 
an account of my elopement. My 
« maid was brought to the queſtion, aud 
grievouſly threatened; but (like all 
the women I ever had) remained un- 
faken in ber fidelity. In the mean 
time, I travelled night and day to- 
« wards my retreat in Lincolnſhire, of 
* which. his lordſhip had not, as yet, 
« got the leaſt intelligence; and as my 
* coachman was but an unexpericnced 
driver, I was obliged to make ule of 
my own ſkill in that exerciſe, and di- 
rect his endeavours the whole way, 
without venturing to go to bed, or 
* take the leaſt repoſe, until I reached 
my own habitation. There I lived in 
peace and tranquillity for the {pace of 
© fix weeks, when I was alarmed by one 
« of my lord's myrmidons, who came 
into the neighbourhood, bluſteting ard 
* ſwearing, that he would carry me off, 
either dead or alive. 

It is not to be ſuppoſed that I was 
© perfectly eaſy when 1 was made ac- 
quainted with his purpoſe and decla- 
ration, as my whole family conſiſted 
of no more than a couple ef women 
and one footman. However, I ſum- 
moned up my courage, which kad 
been ofteu tried, and never for ſook me 
in the day of danger, and ſent him 
word, that if ever he ſhould preſume 
to approach my houſe, I would order 
him to be ſhot without ceremony. The 
© fellow did not chuſe to put me to the 
* trial, and returned to town without 
* his errand... But as the place of my 
© abode was now diſcovered, I laid my 
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account with having a viſit from his 
employer: I therefore planted ſpies 
upon the road, with a promile of re- 
© ward to him who ſhould bring me the 
* firlt intelligence of his lordſhip's ap- 
6 proach. N L190E 
* Accordingly, I was one morning 
apprized of his coming; and mount- 
ing horſe immediately, wich my wo- 
man and valet, away we rode, in de- 
fiance of winter, In two days 1 tra- 
verſed the wilds of Lincolnſhire and 
hundreds of Effex; croſſed the river at 
Tilbury; breakfaſted at Chatham; by, 
the help of a guide and moon-light 
arrived at Dover the fame evening; 
embarked for Calais, in which place L 
tound myſelf next day at two o'clock. 
in the afternoon; and being heartily 
tired of my journey, betook myſelf to 
reſt. My maid, who was not able to 
travel with ſuch expedition, followed 
me at an eaſier pace; and the footman 
was ſo aſtoniſhed at my perſeverance, 
that he could not help aſking upon tha 
road, if ever I was weary in my life. 
Certain it is, my ſpirits and reſolution 
have enabled me to undergo fatigues 
that are almoſt incredible. From Ca- 
lais I went to Bruſkls, where I again 
ſet up my reſt in private lodgings 3 
was again perfectly well received by 
the faſhionable people of that place; 
and, by the intereſt of my friends, 
obtained the Queen of Hungary's pro- 
tection againſt the perſecution of my 
huſband, while I ſhould reſide in the 
Auſtrian Netherlauds. a 
* Thus ſecured, I lived uncenſured, 
converſing with the Engliſh company, 
with which this city was crouded, 
but ſpent the moſt agreeable. part of 
my time with the Counteſs of Calem - 
berg, in whoſe houſe I generally dined 
and fupped; and I alſo contratted an 
intimacy with the Princeſs of Chemay, 
who was a great favourite with Ma- 
dam D'Harrach, the governor's lady. 
© I had not been long in this happy 
ſituation, when I was diſturbed by 
the a1rizal of Lord , who demand- 
ed me of the governor; but finding 
me ſheltered from his power, he ſet 
aut for Vienna; and, in confequence 
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with the Duke of Ns name, my 
otection was withdrawn. But, be- 
ore this application, he had gone to 
* the camp, and addreſſed hit ſelf to my 
Lord Stair, Who was my particular 
| | Na friend 
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friend and ally by my firſt marriage, 
deſiring he would compel me to re- 
turn to his houſe. His lordſhip told 
ſubject to 
his command; but invited him to 
dinner, with a view of diverting him- 
ſelf and company at the expence of 
his gueſt. In the evening, he was 

lied with ſo many bumpers to my 
ficalth, that he became intoxicated, 
and extremely obſtrepereus ; inſiſted 
upon ſeeing Lord Stair after he was 
retired to reſt, and quarrelled with 
Lord D „who being a tall, 
large, raw-honed Scotchman, could 
have ſwallowed him at one mouthful ; 
but he thought he might venture to 
challenge him, in hopes of being put 


under arreſt by the general: though 


he reckoned without his hoſt; Lord 
Stair knew his diſpoſition, and, in or- 
der to puniſh his preſumption, winked 
at the affair. The challenger, finding 
himſelf miſtaken in his conjecture, 
got up early in the morning, and went 
off poſt to Vienna: and Lord Stair 
defired a certain man of quality to 
make me a viſit, and give me an ac- 
count of his behaviour. 

Being now deprived of my protec- 
tion and pin-money, which my gene- 
rous huſband would no longer pay, I 
was reduced to great difficulty and 
diſtreſs. The Ducheſs D'Aremberg, 
Lord G—, and many other perſons of 
diſtinction, interceded in my behalf 
with hjs majeſty, who was then abroad; 
but he retuſed to interpoſe between 
man and wife. The Counteſs of Ca- 
leyaberg wrote a letter to my father, in 
ich ſhe repieſented my uncomfort- 
able ſituation, and undertook to an- 
ſwyd for my conduct, in caſe he would 
allow 
I could live independent of Lord 
—, who, by ES was a 
wretch with whom I could never en- 
joy the leaſt happineſs or quiet; other- 
wiſe ſhe would be the firſt to adviſe 
me to an accommodation, She gave 
him to underſtand, that her character 
was neither doubtful nor obſcure; 
and that if my conduct there had not 
been irreproachable, ſhe ſhould not 
have taken me under her protection: 
that as I propoſed to board in a con- 
vent, a {mall ſum would anſwer my 
occaſions ; but, if that ſhould be de- 
nied, I would actually go to ſervice, 
or take ſome. other de{perate ſtep, to 
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avoid the man who was my bane and 
averſion. | 

* To this kind remonſtrance my fa- 
ther anſwered, that his fortune would 
not allow him to aſſiſt me; he had 
now a young family; and that I 


ought, at all events, to return to my 


hufband. By this time, ſuch was the 


extremity of my circumftanees, that I 
was forced to pawn my cloaths, and 
every trifling trinket in my poſſeſſion, 
and even to deſcend ſo far as to ſolicit 
Mr. 8 for a loan of fifty pounds, 
which he refuſed. | 

Thus was I deſerted, in my diftreſs, 
by two perſons, to whom, in the ſea- 
ſon of my affluence, my purſe had been 
always open. Nothing ſo effectually 
ſubdues a ſpirit unuſed to ſupplicate, 
as want! Repulſed in this manner, I 


had recourſe to Lord B——, who was 


alſo (it ſeems) unable to relieve my 
neceffities. This mortification I de- 
ſerved at his hands, though he had 
once put it in my power to be above all 
ſuch paltry applications; and I ſhould 
not have been compelled to the diſ- 
agreeable taſk of troubling my friends, 
had not I voluntarily reſigned what he 
formerly gave me. As to the other 
gentleman to whom I addreſſed myſelf 
on this occaſion, I think he might have 
ſhewn more regard to my fituation, 
not only for the reaſons already men- 
tioned, but becauſe he knew me too 
well, to be ignorant of what I muſt 
have ſuffered, in condeſcending to 
make ſuch a requeſt, 
Several officers, who gueſſed my 
adverſity, generouſly offered to ſupply 
me with money; but I could not bring 
myſelf to make uſe of their friend- 
ſhip, or even to own my diſtreſs, ex- 
cept to one perſon, of whom I bor- 
rowed a ſmall forn To crown my 
misfortunes, I was taken ill, at 
a time when there was no other way 
of avoiding the clutches of my perſe- 
cutor, but by a precipitate flight. In 
this emergency, I applied to a worthy 
en at Bruſſels, a very good 
iend of mine, but no lover. I ſay, 
no Iver, becauſe every man is ſup- 
poſed to act in that capacity who be- 
friends a young woman in diſtreſs. 
This generous Fleming ſet out with 
me in the night from Bruſſels, and 
condudted me to the ' frontiers of 


France, Being very mueh indiſpoſed 
both in mind and body when I was 


© obliged 
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© obliged to undertake this expedition, 
I ſhould, in all probability, have ſunk 
under the fatigue of travelling, had 
« not my ſpirits been kept up by the 
6 — of my companion, who 
s was a man of buſineſs and conſe- 
« quence, and undertook to manage my 
affairs in ſuch a manner as would en- 
able me to re-eſtabliſh my reſidence in 
the place I had left. He was young 
and active, attended me with the ut- 
© moſt care and aſſiduity, and left no- 
© thing undone which he thought would 
© contribute to my eaſe and ſatis faction. 
© I believe his friendſhip for me was a 
© little tinctured with another paſſion; 
© but he was married, and lived very 
well with his wife, whe-was alſo my 
© friend; ſo that he knew I would never 
< think of him in the light of a lover. 

© Upon our arrival at Valenciennes, 
he accommodated me with a little mo- 
ney (for a little was all I would take) 
and returned to his own city, after we 
had ſettled a correſpondence by letters. 
I was detained a day or two in this 
place by my indiſpoſition, which in- 
creaſed; -, but nevertheleſs proceeded 
to Paris, to make intereſt for a pro- 
tection from the King of France, 
which that monarch gracioully ac- 
corded me, in three | can after my 
firſt application; and his miniſter ſent 
orders to all the governors and inten- 
dants of the province towns, to pro- 
tet me againſt the efforts of Lord 
——, 11 whatever place I ſhould chuſe 
to reſide, 

* Having returned my thanks at Ver- 
ſailles for this favour, and tarried a 
few days at Paris, which was a place 
altogether unſuitable to the low ebb 
of my fortune, I repaired to Liſle, 
where I intended to fix my habitation; 
and there my diſorder recurred with 
ſuch violence, that I was obliged to 
ſend for a phylician, who ſeemed to 
haye been a diſciple of Sangrado; for 
he ſcarce left a drop of blood in my 
body, and yet I found myſelf never a 
a whit the better. Indeed, I was ſo 
much exhauſted by theſe evacuations, 
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by fatigue and perturbation of mind, 
that I had no other hope of recoverin 
but that of reaching England, = 
putting 'myſelf under the direction of 
a phyhcian on whoſe ability I could 
depend. | 

With this doubtful proſpect, there · 
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«fore, I determined to attempt a return 
to my native air, and actually departs 
© ed from Liſle, in ſuch a melancholy 
and feeble condition that I had almoſt 
« fainted when I was put into the coach. 
© But before I reſolved upon this jour - 
© ney I was reduced to the utmoſt exi- 
© rence of fortune; ſo that I could 
y Lair afford to buy proviſions, had it 
© been in my power to eat, and ſhould 
© not have been able to defray my tra- 
velling expences, had I not been ge- 
nerbuly befriended by Lord R 
M , who (I am fure) would have 
done any thing for my eale and accom- 
modation, though he has unjuſtly in- 
curred the imputation of being par- 
ſimenious, and I had no reaſon to ex- 
pe& any ſuch favour at his hands, 
© In this deplorable ſtate of health I 
was conveyed to Calais, being all the 
way (as it were) in the arms of death, 
without having ſwallowed the leaſt 
ſuſtenance on the road. So much was 
my indiſpoſition augmented by the 
fatigue of the journey, that I fwooned 
when I was brought into the an, and 
had almoſt expired before I could re- 
ceive the leaſt aſſiſtance or advice: 
however, my ſpirits were a little re- 
vived by ſome bread and wine, which 
I took at the perſuabon of a French 
ſurgeon, who chancing to paſs by the 
door, was called up to my relief. 
Having ſeat my ſervant to, Bruſſels, to 
take care of my cloaths, I em ed 
in the packet-boat, and by that time 
we arrived at Dover, was almoſt in 
extremity. a4 %.. 
© Here I found a return coach, in 
© which I was carried to London, and 
Vas put to bed in the houſe where we 
© put up, more dead than alive, The 
people of the inn ſent for an apothe - 
© cary, who adminiſtered ſame cordial 
© that recalled me to life; and when I 
« recovered the uſe of ſpeech, I told 
© him who I was, and deſired him to 
* wait upon Dr. 8 and inform him 
* of my ſituation. A young girl, who 
vas niece to the landlord's wife, ſeeing 
© me unattended,” made a tender of her 
« ſervice to me, and I accepted the of- 
« fer, as well as of a lodging in the apo- 
* thecary's houſe, ta which I was con- 
« yeyed as' ſoon as my ſtrength would 
admit of my removal, There I was 
« viſited by my phyſician, who was 
© ſhocked' to find me in ſuch a dange- 
rous condition: however, having con- 
Nn a * ed 
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ſidered my caſe, he perceived that my 
indiſpoſition proceeded from the cala- 
mities I had undergone, and encou- 
razed me with the hope of a ſpeedy 
cure, provided I could be kept eaſy 
and undiſturbed. 

© I was accordingly attended with all 
imaginable care; my lord's name be- 
ing never mentioned in- my hearing, 
hec auſe I conſidered him as the fatal 
ſource of ill my misfortunes; and in 
a month I recover-d my health, by the 
great ſkill and tenderneſs of my doc- 
tor, who nowfinding me ſtrong enough 
to encounter freſh troubles, endea- 
voured to perſuade me, that it would 
be my wileſt ſtep to return to my hul- 
band, whom, at that time, he had 
often occalion to tee. But I rejected 
his propofal, commenced a new Jaw- 
ſuit for ſeparation, and took a ſmall 
houſe in St. James's Square. 

© About this time, my woman re- 
turned from Bruſſels, but wiictout my 
cloaths, which were detained on ac- 
count of the money I owed in that 
place; and aſking her diſmiſſion from 
my ſervice, ſet up ſhop for herſeif. 
J had not lived many weeks in my 
yew h1hitation, when my perſecutor 
renewed his attempts to make himſelf 
maſter of my perſon; but I had learn- 


ed from experience to redouble my - 


vigilance, and he was fruſtrated in 
all his endeavours. - I was again hap- 
py in the converia ion of my former 
acquaintance, and viſited by a great 
number of gentlemen, moſtly perſons 
of probity and ſenſe, who cultivated 
my friendſhip, without any other mo- 
tive of attachment. Not that I was 


unſolicited on the article of love: that 
was a theme on which I never wanted 
orators; and could I have prevailed 
upon myſelf to profit by the advances - 


that were made, I might have ma- 


naged my opportunities, ſo as to have 


ſet fortune at defiance for the future. 
But I was none of thoſe exconomifts, 
who can ſacrifice their kearts to in- 
tereſted conſiderations. , 

Ope evening, while I was converſing 
wrth three or four of my friends, my 


lawyer came in, and told me he Had 
"ſomething of conſequence to impatt : 
upon which all the gentlemen but one 
Then he gave me to 


went away. 
underſtand, that my ſuit would imme- 
diately come to trial; and though 


he hoped the beſt, the iſſue was un- 
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certainz that if it ſhould be given 
againſt me, the decihon would inſpire 
my lord with freſh ſpirits. to difturb 
my peace; and therefore it would be 
convenient for me to retire, until the 
affair ſhould be brought to a deter- 
mination, - 
I was very much diſconcerted at 
this intelligence ; and the gentleman 
who ſtayed perceiving my concern, 
aſked what I intended to do, or if he 
could ſerve me in any ſhape, and de- 
fired to know whither I propoſed to 
retreat, I affected to laugh, and an- 
ſ-ered, “ To a garret, I believe !“ 
To this over ſtrained raillery he re- 
plied, that if I ſhould, his friendſhip 
and regard would find the way to my 
apartment: and I had no reaſon to 
doubt the ſincerity of his declaration. 
We conſulted about the meaſures I 
ſhould take, and I determined to re- 
move into the country, where I was 
ſucn favoured with a letter from him, 
wherein he expreſſed the infinite plea- 
ſure he had in being able to aſſure me, 
that my ſuit had been ſucceſsful, and 
* I might appear again with great 
ſafety. 
> i I returned to town in 
his coach and fix, which he had ſent 
for my convenience, and the ſame 
evening went with him to the maſ- 
querade, where we paſſed the night 
very agreeably, his ſpirits, as well ag 
mine, being eleyated to a joyous pitch 
by the happy event of my proceſs. 
This gentleman was a perſon of great 
honour, worth, and good-nvature z_ he 
loved me extremely, but did not care 
that I ſhould know the extent of his 
paſſion ; on the contrary, he endea- 
voured to perſuade me, he had laid 
it down as a maxim, that no wo- 
man ſhould ever have power enough 
over his heart, to give him the leaſt 
pain or diſquiet. In ſhort, he had 
made a progieſs in my affection, and 
to his generoſity was I indebted for 
my ſubſiſtence two whole years; du- 
ring which, he was continually pro- 
felling this philoſophick indifference, 
while, at the ſame time, he was giving 
me daily aſſurances of his friendſhip 
and eſteem, and treating me with in- 
ceſſant marks of the moſt paſſionate 
love; ſo that J concluded his inten- 
tion was cold, though his temper was 
warm. Conſidering myſelf as an 
incumbrance upon his fortune, I re- 
« doubled 
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doubled my endeavours to obtain a 
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ſeparate maintenance from my lord, 
and removed from St. James's Square 
to lodgings at Kenſington, where I 
had not long enjoyed myſelf in tran- 
quillity, before it was interrupted by 
a very unexpected viſit. 

« While I was buſy one day drefling 
in my dining-room, I found his lord- 
ſhip at my elbow, before I was aware 
of his approach, although his coach 
was at the door, and the houſealready 
in the poſſeſſion of his ſervants. He 
accoſted me in the uſual ſtyle, as if 
we had parted the night before; and 
I anſwered him with an appearance 
of the ſame careleſs familiarity, der- 
ing him to fit down, while I retreated 
to my chamber, locked the door, 
and fairly went to bed; being, per- 
haps, the. firſt woman who went thi- 
ther for protection from the inſults of 
a man. Here, then, I immured myſelf 
with my faithful Abigail. My lord 
finding me ſecured, knocked at the 
door, and through the key-hole beg- 
ged to be admitted; aſſuring me, that 
all he wanted was a conference. I 
deſired to be excuſed, though I believ- 
ed his aſſurance ; but I had no incli- 
nation to converſe with him, becauſe 
I knew from experience the nature of 
his converſation, which was fo diſa- 


greeable and tormenting, that I would 


have exchanged it at any time for a 
good beating, and ont myſelf a 
gainer by the bargain. However, he 
perſiſted in his importunities to ſuch a 
degree, that I aſſented to his propoſal, 
on condition that the Duke of L—— 
ſhould be preſent at the interview; and 
he immediately ſent a meſſage to his 
grace, while I in peace ate my break - 
taſt, conveyed in a baſket, which was 
hoiſted up to the window of my bed- 
chamber. | 

The duke was ſo kind as to come 


at my lord's requeſt, and before I 


would open the door, gave me his 
word, that I ſhould be protected from 
all violence and compulſion. Thus 
aſſured, they were permitted to enter. 
My little gentleman fitting down by 
my bed-fide began to repeat the old 
hackneyed arguments he had formerly 
uſed, with the view of inducing me to 
live with him; and I, on my fide, 


repeated my former objections, or pre- 


tended to liſten to his repreſentations, 
while my imagination was employed 
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in contriving the means of effectin 
an eſcape, as the duke eaſily perceived 
by my countenance. - * 
Finding all his remonſtrances inef- 
fectual, be quitted the chamber, and 
left his cauſe to the eloquence of his 
race, who ſat with me a whole half 
| aig without exerting himſelf much 
in behalf of his client. becauſe he knew 
I was altogether obſtinate, and deter: 
mined on that ſcore; but joked upon 
the behaviour of his lordſhip, Who, 
though jealous of mott people, had 
left him alone with me in my bed- 
chamber, obſerving, that he — either 
have great confidence in his virtue, or 
a very bad opinion of lum otherwiſe. 
In ſhort, I found means to defer the 
categorical anſwer till next day, and 
invited the duke and his lordſhip to 
dine with me to-morrow. My wiſe 
yoke-tellow ſeemed to doubt the ſin- 
_ of this invitation, and was-ve 
much diſpoſed to keep poſſeſſion of 
my houſe: but, by the perſuaſions of 
his grace, and the advice of H n, 
who was his chief counſellor and 
back, he was prevailed upon to take 
my word, and for the preſent left me. 
* They were no ſooner retired, than 
I roſe with great expedition, packed 
up my cloaths, and took ſhelter in 
Eſſex, for the firſt time. Next day,. 
my lord and his noble friend came 
to dinner, according to appointment; 
and being informed of my eſcape by 
my woman, whom I had left in the 
houſe, his lordſhip diſcovered ſome 
ſigns of diſcontent, and inſiſted upon 
ſceing my papers; upon Which my 
maid produced a parcel of bills which 
I owed to different people. Notwith- 
ſtanding this diſappointment, he ſat 
down to what was provided for din- 
ner, and with great deliberation cat 
up a leg of lamb, the beſt part of a 
fowl, and ſomething elſe, which I do 
not now remember; and then very 
peaceably went away, giving my maid 
an opportunity of following me to the 
place of my retreat. 5 
* My intention was to have ſought 
refuge, as formerly, in another couh- 
try ; but I was prevented from putting 
my deſign in execution by a fit of i- 
neſs, during which I was viſited by 
my phyſician and ſome of my- own 
relations, particularly a diſtant couſin 
of mine, whom my lord had engaged 
in his intereſts, by promiſing to recom- 
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penſe her amply, if ſhe could perſuade 
me to comply with his deſire. In this 
office ſhe was aſſhiited by the doctor, 
who was my friend, and a man of 
ſenſe, for whom I have the moſt per- 
fect eſteem, though he and I have of- 
ten differed in point of opinion, In 
a word, I was expoſed to the inceſſant 
importunities of all my acquaintance, 


'which added to the deſperate circum- 


ſtances of my fortune, compelled me 
to embrace the terms that were offered, 
and I again returned to the domeſtick 
duties of a wife. 

I was conducted to my lord's houſe 
by an old friend of mine, a gentleman 
turned of fifty, of admirable parts 
and underſtanding; he was a pleaſing 
companion, cheartul and humane, and 
had acquired a great ſhare of my eſteem 
and reipect. In a word, his advice 
had great weight in my deliberations, 
becaule it ſeemed to be the reſult of 
experience and dilintereſted friendſhip. 
Without all doubt, he had an un- 
feigned concern for my welfare; but 
being an admirable politician, his 
ſcheme was to make 1ny intereſt co- 
incide with his own inclinations; for 
I had unwittingly made an innovation 
upon his heart; and as he thought I 
ſhould hardly favour his paſſion while 
I was at liberty to converſe with the 
reſt of my admirers, he counlelled me 
to ſurrender that freedom, well know- 
ing that my lord would be eaſily per- 
ſuaded to baniſh all his rivals from the 
houſe ; in which caſe he did not doubt 
of his being able to inſinuate himſelf 
into my aſfections; becauſe he laid it 
down as an eternal truth, that if any 
two perſons of different ſexes were 
obliged to live together in a deſart, 
where they would be excluded from 
all other human intercourſe, they would 
naturally and inevitably contract an 
inclination for each other. 

« How juit this hypotheſis may be, 
I leave to the determination of the 
curious ; though, if I may be allowed 
to judge from my own diſpoſition, a 
couple fo ſituated would be apt toum- 
bibe mutual diſguſts, from the nature 
and neceſſity of their union; unleſs 
their aſſociation was at firſt the effect 
of reciprocal affection and eſteem. Be 
this as it will, I honour the gentleman 
for his plan, which was ingeniouſly 
contrived, and artfully conducted 
but -I happened to bave too much ad- 
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dreſs for him in the ſequel, cimning as 
he was, though at firſt I did not per- 
ceive his drift; and his lordſhip was 
much leſs likely to comprehend his 
meaning. 

© Immediately after this new accom - 
modation, I was carried to a country - 
houſe belonging to my lord, and was 
ſimple enough to venture myſelf (un · 
attended by any ſervant on whoſe in- 
tegrity I could depend) in the hands 
of his lordſhip and H n, whoſe 
villainy I always dreaded ; though at 
this time my apprehenſions were con - 
ſiderably increaſed, by recollecting, 
that it was not his intereſt to let me 
live in the houſe, leſt his conduct 
ſhould be enquired into; and by re- 
membering, that the very houſe to 
which we were going, had been twice 
burned down in a very ſhort fpace of 
time, not without ſuſpicion of his 
having been the incendiary, on ac- 
count of ſome box of writings which 
was loſt in the conflagration. True 
it is, this imputation was never made 
good; and r he was altogether 
innocent of the charge, which never- 
theleſs affected my ſpirits in ſuch a 
manner, as rendered me the moſt mi- 
ſerable of all mortals. In this terror 
did I remain, till my conſternation 
was weakened by the arrival of Mr. 
Bal , a good-natured, worthy man, 
whom my lord had invited to bis 
houſe, and I thought would not fee 
me ill uſed. In a few weeks we were 
joined by Dr. S—— and his lady, 
who viſited us according to their pro- 
miſe ; and it was reſolved that we 
ſhould ſet out for Tunbridge on a 
party of pleaſure, and at our retura 
examine H n's accounts. 

© This laſt part of our ſcheme was not 
at all reliſhed by our worthy ſteward, 
who therefore determined to overturn 
our whole plan, and ſucceeded accord- 
ingly. My lord all of a fudden de- 
clared himſelf againf the jaunt we had 
projected, and inſiſted upon my ftay- 
ing at home, without aſſigning any 
reaſon for this peremptory behaviour; 
his countenance being cloudy, and for 
the ſpace of three days he did not open 
his mouth. 

At laſt, he one night entered my 
bed chamber, to which he now had 
free acceſs; with his ſword under his 
arm, and if I remember aright it was 


ready drawn; I could not help taking 
notice 
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© notice of this alarming circumſtance, 
© which ſhocked me the more, as it hap- 
c pened immediately after a gloomy fit 
© of diſcontent. However, I ſeemed 
© to overlook the incident, and diſmil- 
« fing my maid, went to bed; becauſe 
© I was aſhamed to acknowledge, even 
© to my own heart, any dread gf a per- 
« ſon whom I deſpiſed fo much. How- 
c ever, the ſtrength of my conſtitution 
« was not equal to the fortitu:le of my 
mind: I was taken ill, and the ſervants 
« were obliged to be called up; while 
my lord himſelf, terrified at my fitua- 
© tion, ran up ſtairs to Mrs. S——, 
< who was in bed; told her, with evident 
« perturbation of ſpirits, that I was very 
much indilpoſed, and faid, he believed 
© I was frighted by his entering my 
© chamber with his {word in hand. 

© This lady was fo ſtartled at his in- 
formation, that ſhe ran into my apart- 
« ment halt naked, and as ſhe went 
«* down ſtairs, aſked what reaſon could 
© induce him to have carried his ſword 
« with him. Upon which he gave her 
« to underſtand, that his intention was 
4 to. kill the bats. I believe and hope he 
had no other deſign than that of in- 
«© timidating me, but when the affair 
© happened I was of a different opinion. 
Mrs. S—— having put on her cloaths, 
« ſat vp all night by my bed-ſfide, and 
_ © was ſo good as to aſſure me, that ſhe 
would not leave me until I ſhould be 
ſafely delivered from the apprehen- 
ſtons that ſurrounded me in this houſe, 
to which the and the doctor had been 
the pris cipal cauſe of my coming; for 
my lord had haunted and importuned 
them inceſſantly on this ſubject, pro- 
teſting that he loved me with the moſt 
inviolable affection; and all he deſired 
was, that I would fit at his table, ma- 
nage his family, and ſhare? his fortune. 
By theſe profeſſions, uttered with an 
air of honeſty and good - nature, he had 
impoſed himſelf upon them for the beſt 
tempered creature upon earth; and 
then uſed all their influence with me 
to take him into favour, This hath 
© been the caſe with a great many 
4 people, who had but a ſuperficial 
© knowledge of his diipoſition; but in 
© ine courſe of their acquaintance they 
© have never failed to diſcern and ac- 
© knowledge their miſtake. .. 

© The doctor on his return from Tun - 
6 bridge, to which rue he had made a 
trip by himſelt, faund me ill a- bed, 
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and the whole family in confuſion : 
ſurprized and concerned at this diſor- 
der, he entered into expoſtulation with 
my lord, who ewned, that the cauſe 
of his diſpleaſure and diſquiet was no 
other than jealouſy: H had-in- 
formed him, that I had been feen to 
walk out with Mr. Bal— in a morn- 
ing; and that our correſpondence had 
been obſerved with many additional 
circumſtances, which were abſolutely 
falſe and groundleſs. This imputa- 
tion was no ſooner underſtood, than 
it was reſolved that the accuſer ſhould 
be examined in prefence ef us all. 
He accordingly appeared, exceedingly 
drunk, though it was morning, and re- 
ated the articles of the charge as an 
information he had received from a 
man who came from town to han 
the bells, and was long ago return 
to London. 
This was an inſtance of his cunning 
and addreſs, which did not forfake 
him even in his hours of intoxication. 
Had he fixed the calumny on any one 
of the ſervants, he would have been 
confronted and detected in his falſe- 
hood. Nevertheleſs, though he could 
not be legally convicted, it plainly 
appeared that he was the author of 
this defamation, which incenſed Mr. 
Ral— to ſuch a degree, that he could 
ſcarce be witheld from puniſhing him 
on the ſpot by . chaſtiſement. 
However, he was prevailed upon to 
abſtain trom ſuch immediate ven- 
geance, as à ſtep unworthy of his 
character; and the affafr was brought 
to this iſſue, that his lordſhip ſhould 
either part with me or Mr. H; 
for I was fully determined againſt 
living under tlie ſame roof with ſuch 


an incendiary. 
_ 


© This alternative being pro 

my lord diſmiſſed his ſteward, and 
we returned to town with the doctor 
and Mrs. 8 ; for I had imbibed 
ſuch horror and averſion for this coun- 
try-ſeat (though one of the pleaſanteſt 
in England) that I could not bear to 
live in it. We therefore removed to 
a houle in Bond Street, where; accard- 
ing to the advice of my friends, I ex - 
erted my whole power and complai- 
ſince, in endeavours to keep my 
huſband in good- humour; but was 
ſo unſucceſsful in my attempts, that 
if ever he was worſe-tempered, more 
capricious, or intolerable, at one time 

* than 
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than at another, this was the ſeaſon in 
which his ill humour predominated to 
the moſt rancorous degree. I was 
ſcarce ever permitted to ſtir abroad, 
ſa nobody at home but my old male 
friend whom I have mentioned above, 
and the doctor with his lady, from 
whoſe converſation alſo I was at laft 
excluded. 

« Nevertheleſs, I contrived to ſteal a 
meeting now and then with my late 
bene factor, for whom I entertained a 


great ſhare of affection, excluſive of 


that gratitude which was due to his 
generoſity. It was not his fault that 
I compromiſed matters with my lord; 
for he was as free of his purſe as I 
was unwilling to uſe it. It would, 
therefore, have been unfriendly, un- 
kind, and ungrateful in me, (now that 
I was in affluence) to avoid all inter- 
courſe with a man who had ſupported 
me in adverity. I think people can- 
not be too ſhy and ſcrupulous in receiv- 
ing favours; but when once they are 
conferred, they ought never to forget 
the obligation : and I was never more 
concerned at any incident of my life, 
thanat hearing that this gentleman did 
not reccive a letter, in which I acknow- 
ledged the laſt proof of his friendſhip 
and liberality which I had occaſion to 
uſe, becauſe I have fince learned that 
he ſuſpected me of neglect. 

But to return to my ſituation in 
Bond Street, I bore it as well as I 
could tor the ſpace of three months, 
during which 1 lived in the midſt of 
ſpies, who were employed to watch my 
conduct, and underwent every mor- 
tification that malice, power, and fol- 
ly, could inflict. Nay, fo ridiculous, 
ſo unrealouable, was my tyrant in his 
ſpleen, that he declared he would even 
be jealous of Heydigger, it there was 
no other man to incur his ſuſpicion. 
He expected that I ſhould ſpend my 
whole time with him, tete à tete: 
when I ſacrificed my enjoyment to 
theſe comfortable parties, he never 
failed to lay hold on ſome innocent 
expreſſion of mine, which he made the 
foundation of a quarrel z and when I 
{trove to avoid theſe dilagreeable miſ- 
interpretations, by reading or writing, 
he inceſſantly teazed and tormented me 
with the imputation of being peeviſh, 
ſullen, and reſerved. 

Harraſſed by this inſufferable beha- 
haviour, I communicated my caſe to 
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Dr. S—— and his lady, intimating 
that I neither could nor would ex- 
poſe myſelf any longer to ſuch vſage- 
The doctor exhorted me to bear my 
fate with patience, and Mrs. 8 
was ſilent on the ſubject; ſo that I. 
ſtill heſitated between ſtaying and go- 
ing; when the doctor, yo night 
at ſupper, happened to have ſome 
words with my lord, who was ſo vio- 
lently tranſported with paſſion, that I 
was actually afraid of going to bed 
with him; and next morning when 
he awaked, there was ſuch an expreſ- 
hon of frantick wildneſs in his coun- 
tenance, that I imagined he was ac- 
tually diſtracted. 
* This alarming circumſtance con- 
firmed me in my reſolution of decamp- 
ing; and I accordingly moved my- 
quarters to a houſe in Sackville Street, 
where I had lodged when I was a 
widow. From thence I ſent a meſſage 
to the Duke of L——, defiring he 
would make my lord acquainted with 
the place of my abode, my reaſons 
for removing, and my intention- to- 
defend myſeif againſt all his attempts. 
The firſt night of this ſeparation I 
went to bed by myſelt, with as much 
pleaſure as a man wonld feel in going 
to bed to his miſtreſs, whom he had 
long folicited in vain; ſo rejoiced was 
I to be delivered from my obnoxious 
bedfellow ! 

From theſe lodgings I ſoon moved 
to Brook Street, where I had not long 
enjoyed the ſweets of my eſcape, when 
I was importuned to return, by a new 
ſteward whom my lord had engaged 
in the room of H n. This gen- 
tleman, who bore a very fair character, 
made ſuch judicious repreſentations, 
and behaved fo candidly in the diſ- 
charge of his function, that I agreed 
he ſhould act as umpire in the diffe- 
rence betwixt us; and once more a 
reconciliation was effected, though his 
lordſhip began to be diſlatisfied even 
before the execution of our agreement, 
in conſequence of which he attended 


me to Bath, whither I went for the 


benefit of my health, which was not 
a little impaired, 

This accommodation had à fur- 
prizing effect upon my lover; who, 
notwithſtanding his repeated decla- 
rations, that no woman ſhould ever 
gain ſuch an aſcendency over his heart 
as to be able to give him pain, _ 

- * 
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ed all the agonies of diſappointed 
love, when — found bing elf de- 
pri ved of the opportunities of ſeeing 
me, and behaved very differently from 
© what he had imagined he ſhould : his 
£ words and actions were deſperate; one 
of his expreſſions to me was, It is 
„ like twiſting my heart-ſtrings, and 
« tearing it out of my body. Indeed 
© I ſhould never have ated this part, 
© had I foreſeen what he would have 
« ſuffered ; but I proteſt I believed him 
« when he ſaid otherwiſe, ſo much, that 
© his declaration on that ſubject was the 
* occafion of my giving him up; and 
© it was now too late to retract. 
In our expedition to the Bath, I 
was accompanied by a very agreeably 
young lady, with whom I paſſed my 
time ve 2 amid the diver- 
ſions of the place, which ſcreened me, 
in a good meaſure, from the vexatious 
ſociety of my hopeful partner. From 
this place we repaired to his ſeat in 
the country, where we ſpent a few 
months, and thence returned again to 
our houſe in Bond Street. Here, while 
I was confined to my bed by illneſs, 
it was ſuppoſed my indiſpoſition was 
no other than a private lying-in, 
though I was under the roof with my 
lord, and attended by his ſervants. 
© While the diſtemper continued, m 
lord (to do him juſtice) behaved wit 
all imaginable tenderneſs and care; 
and his conceru on theſe occaſions 
I have already mentioned, as a 3 
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inconſiſtency in his diſpoſition. 

his actions were at all accountable, 
ſhould think he took pains to fret me 
into a fever firſt, in order to manifeſt 
his love and humanity afterwards. 
When I recovered my ſtrength and 
ſpirits, I went abroad, faw company, 
and ſhould have been eaſy, had 
been contented ; but as my ſatisfac- 
tion increaſed, his good-humour de- 
cayed, and he baniſhed from his houſe, 
one by one, all the people whoſe con- 
verſation could have made my life 
agreeable, 

* Ioften expoſtulated with him upon 
his malignant behaviour, proteſtin 
my deſire of living peaceably wit 
him, and beggin he would not lay 
me under the neceſſity of changing my 
meaſures. He was deaf to all my re- 
monſtrances, (though I warned him 
more than once of the event;) perſiſted 
in his maxims of perſecution; and, 


m een 


after * uarrels, I again left 
his houſe, fully determined to ſuffer 
all ſorts of extremity, rather than ſub- 
« je& myſelf ro the tyranny of his diſ- 
© poſition. | 

This year was productive of one 
« fatal event, which I felt with the ut- 
* moſt ſenſibility of ſorrow, and 1 ſhall 
© always remember with regret: I mean, 
© the death of Mr. B-—, with whom 
© I had conſtantly maintained an inti- 
© mate correſpondence ſince the firſt 
© commencement of our acquaintance. 
© He was one of the moſt valuable men, 
and promiſed to be one of the brighteſt 
© ornaments that this or any other age 
© had produced. I enjoyed his friend- 
© ſhip without reſerve; and ſuch was 
the confidence he repoſed in my inte- 
«© grity, from long experience of my 
truth, that he often ſaid he would 
© believe my bare aſſertion, even though 
it ſhould contradi& the evidence of 
© his own ſenſes. Theſe being the terms 
© upon which we lived, it is not to be 
« ſuppoſed that I bore the Joſs of him 
© withoutrepining: indeed my grief was 
* unſpeakable; and though the edge of 
© it be now ſmoothed by the lenient 
© hand of Time, I ſhall never ceaſe to 
* cheriſh his memory with the moſt ten- 
der remembrance. 
© During the laſt period of my living 
« with my lord, I had agreed to the 
© expediency of obtaining an act of par- 
© liament, which would enable him to 
pay his debts ; on which occaſion there 
« was a neceſſity for cancelling a deed 
that ſubſiſted between us, relating to 
a ſeparate maintenance; to which, on 
© certain proviſions, I was intitled: and 
© this was to be ſet aſide, ſo far as it 
« interfered with the abovementioned 
s ſcheme, while the reſt of it ſhould re- 
main in force, When this affair was 
about to be tranſacted, my lord very 
« generouſly inſiſted upon my concur- 
© rence, in annulling the whole ſettle - 
ment; and when I refuſed to comply 
« with this demand, becauſe this was 
© the ſole reſource I had againſt his ill- 
* uſage, he would not proceed in the 
execution of his plan, though by drop- 
ping it he hurt nobody but himſelf; 
© and he accuſed me of having receded 
from my word, after I had drawn 
him into a conſidera I] expence. 

This 1mputation of breaking my 
« word, which I defy the whole world 
* to prove I ever did, incenſed me the 

| Oo more, 
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* more, as I myſelf had propoſed the 
* ſcheme for his ſervice, although 1 
© knew the accompliſhment of it would 
© endanger the validity of my own ſet- 
'< tlement ; and my indignation was ſtil] 
more augmented by the behaviour of 
Mr. G-——, who had always pro- 
© fefſed a regard for my intereſt, and 
© upon my laſt accommodation with my 
© lord, undertaken to effect a reconci- 
© liation between my father and me: 
but when he was queſtioned about the 

articulars of this diffexence, and de- 
ired to declare whether his lordſhip 
« or I was to blame, he declined the 
* office of arbitrator, refuſed to be ex- 
* plicit upon the ſubject, and by cer- 
© taiy ſhrewd hum's and ha's ſignified 
© his diſapprobation of my conduct. 
© Yet this very man, when I imparted 
to him, in confidence, my intention 
aof making another retreat, and frank- 
4 9 aſked his opinion of my deſign, 
© ſeemed to acquieſce in the juſtice of 
© it in theſe remarkable words. Ma- 
« dam, if I thought, or had hopes of 
« my lord's growing better, I would 
«« down on my knees to deſire you to 
% ſtay; but as I have not, I ſay no- 
*« thing.” 

© If he connived at my conduct in 
this particular, why ſhould he diſap- 
prove of it, when all I aſked was but 
common juſtice? But he was a de- 
pendant; and therefore I excuſe his 
ary matick (not to call it unfriend- 
y) behaviour. Indeed he could not 
be too cautious of giving offence to his 
lordſhip, who ſometimes made him 
feel the effects of that wrath which 
other people had kindled; particu- 
larly, in conſequence of a ſmall ad- 
venture which happened about this 
very period of time, 

A very agreeable, ſprightly, good- 
natured young man, a near relation 
of my lord, happened to be at our 
houſe one evening, when there was a 
fire in the neighbourhood; we agreed 
to go and ſup at a tavern, ex /amille; 
and having ſpent the evening with 
great mirth and goe@d-humovr, this 
young gentleman, who was naturally 
facetious, in taking his leave, ſaluted 
us all round. My lord, who had be- 
fore entertained lome jealouly of his 
kinlman, was very much provoked 
by this t1ifling incident, but very pru- 
dently ſuppreſſed his diſpleaſure till 
© he returned to his own houſe, where 
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his rage co-operating with the Cham- 


* pagne he had drank, inflamed him to 
© ſach a degree of reſolution, that he 
© ſprung upon the innocent G=——n, and 
© collared him with great fury, though 
© he was altogether unconcerned in he 
© cauſe of his indignation. 
© This extravagant and frantick be- 
haviour, added to the other grievances 
under which 1 laboured, haſtened my 
reſolution of leaving him; and he to 
this day blames his relation, as the 
immediate cauſe of my eſcape, where- 
as he ought to place it to the account 
of his own madneſs and indiſcretion. 
When I retired to Park Street, he 
cautioned all my tradeſmen (not even 
excepting my baker) againſt giving 
me credit, aſſuring them that he would 
not pay any debts I ſhould contract; 
and the difficulties to which I was 
reduced, in conſequence of this cha- 
ritable declaration, together with the 
reflection of what I had ſuffered, and 
might undergo, from the caprice and 
barbarity of his diſpoſition, affected 
my health ſo much, that I was taken 
again ill, and my life thought in 
danger. | 

* My conſtitution, however, got the 
better of my diſtemper, and I was or- 
dered into the country by my phyſi- 
cians, for the benefit of the air; fo 
that 1 found myſelf under the neceſ- 
ſity of keeping two houſes, when 1 
was little able to ſupport one, and ſet 
up my chariot, becauſe I could not 
defray the expence of a hackney- 
coach; for I had as much credit giv- 
en me as I aſked for, id ene 
my lord's orders to the contrary. 

« Having recruited my ſpirits in the 
country, I returned to town, and was 
viſited by my friends, who never for- 
ſook me in adverſity ; and in the ſum- 
mer removed to a houſe in Eſſex, 
where I lived a few months in great 
tranquillity, unmoleſted by my ty- 
rant, who ſometimes gave me a whole 
year's teſpite. Here I uſed to ride 
and drive by turns (as my humour 
dictated) with horſes which were lent 
me; and I had the company of my 
lover, and another gentleman, who 
was a very agreeable companion, and 
of ſingular ſervice to me in the ſe- 
quel. 
At laſt, m 
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intelligence of the place of my abode, 
and his tormenting humour INDE; 
© ne 
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« he ſet out for my habitation, and in 
© the morning appeared in his coach and 
© {ix, 2 by Mr. G n, and 
© another on, whom he had en d 
« for the — e, with ſeveral domet. 
«* ticks armed. I immediately ſhut up 
my doors at his approach, and refuſed 
c him admittance, which he endeavour- 
ed to obtain by a ſucceſhon of prayers 
© and threats; but I was deaf to both, 
© and reſolved to hold out to the laſt, 
Seeing me determined, he began his 
© attack, and his ſervants actually forc- 
ed their way into the houſe ; upon 
« which I retreated, up ſtairs, and for- 
© tified myſelf in my apartment, which 
© the aſſailants ſtormed with ſuch fury, 
that the door began to give way, and 
6 Iretired into another room. 

« Whilſt I remained in this poſt, Mr. 
6G n demanded a parley, in which 
© he begged I would favour my lord 
< with an interview, otherwiſe he knew 
not what might be the conſequence. 
© To this remonſtrance I replied, that I 
« was not diſpoſed to comply with his 
© requeſt; and that though their deſign 
© ſhould be murder, I was not at all 
© afraid of death. Upon this declara- 
© tion they renewed their attacks, which 
© they carried on with indifferent ſuc- 
0 cel till the afternoon, when my lord 
© (as if he had been at play) ſent a 
© formal m to me, geflan that 
© all hoſtilities ſhould ceaſe, till after 
© both parties ſhould have dined. At 
© the ſame time, my own ſervants came 
for inſtructions ; and I ordered them 
© to let him have every thing which he 
« ſhould call for, as far as the houſe 
« would afford. 

© He did not fail to make uſe of this 
c permiſſion ; but, fitting down with his 
© companions, eat up my dinner with- 
out heſitation, after he had paid me 
the compliment, of defuing to know 
* what he ſhould ſend up to my apart- 
© ment. Far from having any ſtomach 
© to partake of kis meal, I fat ſolitary 
upon my bed, in a ſtate of melancho- 
« ly expeCtation, having faſtened the 
door of the outward room for my ſe- 
* curity, while I kept my chamber opeg 
© for the convenience of air, the wea- 
© ther being exceſſively hot. 

* His lordſhip having indulged his 
© appetite, reſumed his attempt, and all 
« of a ſudden I heard a noiſe in the 
next room; upon which I ſtarted up, 
and perceiving that he had got into 


my anti-chamber, by the help of a 
© bench that ſtood under the window, 
© I flung-to the door of my room, which 
© I locked with great expedition, and 
opening another that communicated 
with the ſtair-caſe, ran out of the 
houſe, through a crowd of more than 
a hundred people, whom this fray had 
gathered together. 

© Being univerſally beloved in the 
neighbourhood, and 1 by my 
lord's ſervants, I paſſed among them 
untouched, and took refuge in a neigh- 
bouring cottage; while his lordſhip 
bawled and roared for aſſiſtance, be- 
ing afraid to come out as he had gone 
in, Without waiting for his de- 
liberations, I changed cloaths with 
the poor woman who had given me 
ſhelter, and in her blue apron and 
ſtraw-hat ſallied out into the fields, 
intending to ſeek protection at the 
houſe of a gentleman not far off, 
though I was utterly ignorant of the 
road that lead to it. However, it 
was my good fortune to meet with a 


to the place; otherwiſe I ſhould have 
miſſed my way, and in all probabi- 
lity lain in the fields; for, by this 
lime, it was eight o'clock at night. 

© Under the direction of this guide, I 
traverſed he dges and ditches, (for I 
would not venture to travel in the 
highway, leſt I ſhould fall into the 
hands of my purſuer) and after I 
had actually tumbled in the mire, and 
walked fix or ſeven long miles by the 
help of a good ſpirit, which never 
failed me on ſuch occaſions, I arrived 
at the place, and rung the bell at the 
garden-gate for admittance. Seeing 
my figure, which was very uncouth, 
together with my draggled condition, 
they denied me entrance ; but when 
they underſtood who I was, imme- 
diately opened the door, and I was 
hoſpitably entertained, after having 
been the ſubject of mirth, on account 
of my dreſs and adventure. 

Next day I returned and took poſ- 
© ſeſſion of my houſe again, where I re- 
© ſumed my former amuſements, which 
© I enjoyed in quiet for the ſpace of a 
c 
« 
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whole month, waiting with reſigna- 
tion for the iſſue of my law · ſuit; when 
one afternoon I was apprized of his 
© lordſhip's approach by one of my 
« ſpices, whom I always employed to 
© reconnoitre the road; and fo fortunate 
Oo 2 6 was 


farmer, who undertook to conduct me 
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was I in the choice of theſe ſcouts, that 
I never was betrayed by one of them, 
though they were often bribed for that 
purpoſe. | 
© I no ſooner received this intelli- 
gence, than I ordered my horſe to be 
ſaddled, and mounting, rode out of 
ſight immediately, dire ding my courſe 
a different way from the London road. 
I had not Jong proceeded in this track, 
when my career was all of a ſudden 
ſtopped by a five · bar gate, which, af- 
ter — heſitation, I reſolved to leap, 
my horſe being an old hunter) if I 
ould find myſelf purſued. How- 
ever, with much difficulty I made a 


ſhift to open it, and arrived in ſafety ' 


at the houſe of my very good friend 
Mr. G-——, who being a juſtice of 
the peace, had promiſed me his pro- 
tection, if it ſhould be wanted. 
© Thus ſecured for the preſent, I 
ſent out ſpies to bring information of 
his Jordſhip's proceedings, and under- 
ſtood that he had taken poſſeſſion of 
my houſe, turned my ſervants adrift, 
and made himſelf maſter of all my 
moveables, cloaths, and papers. As 
for the papers, they were of no conſe- 
uence, but of cloaths I had a good 
Habs and when I had reaſon to be- 
lie ve that he did not intend to relin- 
quiſh his conqueſt, I thought it was 
high time for me to remove to a greater 
dittance from his quarters. Accord- 
ingly, two days after my eſcape, I ſet 
out at eleven o'clock at night, in a 
chariot and four, which I borrowed 
of my friend, attended by a footman, 
who was a ſtout fellow and well arm- 
ed, I myſelf __ provided with a 
brace of good piſtols, which I was 
fully determined to ule againſt any 
perion who ſhould preſume to lay vio- 
lent hands upon me, except my lord, 
for whom a leſs mortal weapon would 


have ſufficed, ſuch as a bodkin or a 


tinder- box. Nothing could be farther 
from my intention, than the deſire of 
hurting any living creature, much leſs 
my huſband; my deſign was only to 


defend myſelf from cruelty and op- 


preſhon, which I knew, by fatal ex- 
perience, would infallibly be my lot, 
ſhould he get me into his power; and 
I thought 1 had as good a right to pre- 
ſerve my happinels, as that which 
every individual has to preſerve his 
life, eſpecially againſt a ſet of ruthans, 
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who were engaged to rob me of it 
for a little dirty lucre, 
© In the midſt of our journey, the 
footman came up, and told me I was 
dogged ; upon which I looked out, 
and ſeeing a man riding by the cha- 
riot - ſide, preſented one of my piſtols 
out at the window, and preſeryed that 
poſture of defence until he thought 
roper to retreat, and rid me of the 
—— that attended his company. I 
arrived in town, and chan ng my 
equipage, hired an open chat e, in 
which (though I was almoſt ſtarved 
with cold) 1 travelled to Reading, 
which I reached by tewnext morning ; 
and from thence proceeded farther in 
the country, with a view of taking re- 
fuge with Mrs. C-——, who was my 
articular friend. Here I ſhould have 
ound ſhelter, though my lord had 
been before-hand with me, and en- 
deavoured to prepoſſeſs her againſt my 
conduct, had not the houſe been croud - 
ed with company, among whom [ 
could not poſhb] have been concealed, 
eſpecially from her brother, who was 
an intimate friend of my perſecutor. 
Things being thus ſituated, I en- 
joyed but a very ſhort interview with 
— in which her ſorrow and perplex- 
ity on my account appeared with great 
expreſſion in her countenance; and 
though it was not in her power to af- 
ford. me the relief I expe&ed, the in 
the moſt gentleel manner ſent after 
me a ſmall ſum of money, thinking 
that, conſidering the hurry in which 
I left my houſe, I might have occaſion 
for it on the road. I was by this time, 
benumbed with cold, fatigued with 
travelling, and almoſt fretted to death 
by my diſappointment. However, 
this was no time to indulge deſpon- 
dence; fince nobody could or would 
aſſiſt me, I ſtood the more in need of 
my own reſolution and preſence of 
mind. After ſome deliberation, I 
ſteered my courſe back to London ; 
and being unwilling to return by the 
ſame road in which 1 came, as well as 
impatient to be at the end of my jour- 


. ney, I choſe the Bagſhot way, and 


ventured to croſs the 
light. 

Here I was attacked by a footpad 
armed with a*broad-ſword, who came 
up and demanded my money. My 


eath by moon - 


ſock amounted to twelve guineas 
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< and I foreſaw, that ſhould I be ſtripped 
* of the whole ſum, I could not travel 
F without diſcovering who I was, and 
0 . running the riſk of be- 
ing detected by my purſuer. On 
5s theſe conſiderations I gave the fellow 
© three guineas and ſome filver; with 
* which he was ſo far from being ſatiſ- 
* fied, that he threatened to ſearch me 
* for more: but I ordered the coach- 
© man to proceed, and by good fortune 
* eſcaped that ceremony; though I was 
under ſome apprehenſion of being 
* overtaken with a piſtol-bullet in my 
© flight, and therefore held down my 
© head in the chaiſe, in imitation of ſome 
great men, who are ſaid to have duck- 
* ed in the ſame manner in the day of 
© battle. | 

My fears happened to be _ 
pointed. I lay at an inn upon the 
road and next day arrived in town, 
© in the utmoſt difficulty and diſtreſs ; 
© for I knew not where to fix my habi- 
© tation, and was deſtitute of all means 
of ſupport. In this dilemma, I ap- 
plied to my lawyer, who recommend- 
© ed me to the houſe of a tradeſman in 
* Weltminſter, where I lodged and 
© boarded upon credit with my faithful 
* Abigail, (whom I ſhall diſtinguiſh by 
© the name of Mrs. Sr) for the 
< ſpace of ten weeks, during which I 
* {ſaw nobody, and never once ſtirred 
© abroad, 
While I was thus harraſſed out of 
all enjoyment of life, and reduced to 
the utmoſt indigence, by the cruelty 
of my perſecutor, who had even ſtrip- 
ped me of my wearing-apparel, I made 
a conqueſt of Lord D-——, a noble- 
man who is now dead, and therefore 
I ſhall fay little of his character, 
which is perfectly well known: this 
only will 2 that next to my 
own tyrant, he was the perſon of 
whom I had the greateſt abhorrence. 
Nevertheleſs, when theſe two came in 
competition, I preferred the offers of 
© this new lover, which were very con- 
«© fiderablez and as an aſylum was the 
chief thing I wanted, . agreed to fol- 
low him to his country-ſeat, whither 
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« I actually ſent my cloaths, which 1 


© had purchaſed upon credit. 

© However, upon mature deliberation, 
I changed my mind, and fignificd my 
© reſolution in a letter, defiring, at the 
© ſame time, that my baggage might be 


-+ ſent back, Jn conſequence of this 
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© meſſage, I expected a viſit from him, 


c 

© in all the rage of indignation and diſ- 
appointment, and gave orders, that 
© he ſhould not be admitted into my 
© houſe: yet, notwithſtanding this pre- 

© caution, he found means to procure 
entrance; and one of the firſt vie, 1 

« that I ſaw next morning in my bed- 
© chamber, was my lever, armed with 

© his horſe-whip, againſt which (from 
© the knowledge of the man) I did nor 
think myſelf altogether ſecure; though 
«© I was not much alarmed, becauſe I 

© believed myſelf ſuperior to him in point” 
of bravery, ſhould the worſt come to 
© the worſt ; but, contrary to my expec- 
© tation, and his uſual behaviour to our 
« ſex, he accoſted me very politely, and 
© began to expoſtulate upon the con- 
© tents of my letter. I freely told him, 
© that I had raſhly aſſented to his pro- 
« polal, for my own convenience only; 
© that when I reflected on what I had 
© done, I thought it ungenerous in me 
to live with him upon theſe terms; 
© and that, as I did not like him, and 
could not diſſemble, ſuch a correſ- 
© pondence could never tend to the ſa- 
© tisfaftion of either. He allowed the 
* inference was juſt, though he was very 
much chagrined at my previous pro- 
« ceeding: he relinquiſhed his claim, 
© reſtored my cloaths, and never after - 
Vwards upbraided me with my conduct 
© in this affair; though he at one time 
© owned, that he ſtill loved me, and 
© ever ſhould, becauſe I had uſed him 
ill; a declaration that ſtrongly marks 
© the peculiarity of his character. As 
for my own pork I own that my be- 
* haviour on this occaſion is no other 
* way excuſable, than on account of the 
« miſerable perplexity cf my circum - 
© (tances, which were often ſo calami- 
tous, that I wonder I have not been 
*. compelled to take ſuch ſteps as would 
© have rendered my conduct much more 
© exceptionable than it really is. 

At laſt all my hopes were blaſted 
by the iſſue of my ſuit, which was de- 
termined in favour of my lord, Even 
then I refuted to yield; on the con- 
trary, coming out of retirement, I 
took lodgings in Suffolk Street, and 
ſet my tyrant at defiance. But, being 
unwilling to truſt my doors to the care 
of other people, I hired an houſe in 
© Conduit Street; and no ſooner ap- 
« peared in the world again, than I was 


© {urrounded by divers and ſundry _ 
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of admirers. I believe I received the 


incenſe and addreſſes of all kinds un- 


der the ſun, except that ſort which 
was moſt to my liking, a man capable 
of contracting and inſpiring a mutual 
attachment; dur ſuch a one 1s equally 
rare and ineſtimable: not but that I 
own 2 greatly obliged to all thoſe 
who cultivated my good graces, though 
they were very little beholden to me; 
for where I did not really love, I could 
never profeſs that paſſion z that ſort of 


diſſimulation is a ſlavery that no ho- 


neft nature will undergo. Except one 
worthy young man whom I ſometimes 
ſaw, they were a ſtrange medley of 
inſignificant beings; one was inſipid, 
another ridiculouſly affected; a third 
void of all education; a fourth alto- 
gether inconſiſtent; and, in ſhort, I 
found as many trifling characters a- 
mong the men, as ever I obſerved in 
my own lex. Some of them I endea- 
voured to bring over to my maxims, 
while they attempted to make a pro- 
ſelyte of me; but finding the talk im- 
practicable on both ſides, we very 
wilely dropped each other. 

At length, however, I was bleſſed 
with the acquaintance of one noble- 
man, who is, perhaps, the firſt cha- 
rafter in England, in poiat of honour, 
integrity, wit, ſenſe, and benevolence: 
when I have thus diſtinguiſhed him, 
I need ſcarce mention Lord 
This great, this good man, poſicſſes 
every accompliſhment requiſite to in- 
ſpire admiration, love, and eſteem. 
With infinitely more merit than al- 
moſt ever fell to one man's ſhare, he 
manifeſts ſuch diffidence of his own 
qualifications, as cannot fail to pre- 
poſſeſs every company in his favour. 
He ſeems to obſerve nothing, yet ſees 
every thing; his manner of telling a 
ſtory, and making trifles elegant, is 
peculiar to himſelf; and though he 
nas a thouſand oddities, they ſerve 
only to make him more agreeable. 
After what I have ſaid, it may be 
ſuppoſed that I was enamoured of his 
perton: but this was not the caſe; 
love is altogether capricious and fan- 
cifulz yet I admire, honour, and 
eſteem him to the higheſt degree, and 
when I obſerve, that his character te- 
ſembled that of my dear departed 
friend Mr. B , or rather, that 
Mr. B „had he lived, would have 
relembled Lord , I pay the higheſt 
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compliment I can conceive both to tha 


living and the dead. | 

In this nobleman's friendſhip and 
converſation I thought myſelf happy; 
though I was, as uſual, expoſed to the 
indefatigable efforts of my lord, who, 
one day, while I was favoured with 
the company of this generous friend, 
appeared at my door in his coach, at- 
tended by another gentleman, who 
demanded entrance. with an air of 
authority. A very honeſt footman, 
who had been long in my ſervice, ran 
up ſtairs in the utmoſt conſternation, 
and gave me an account of what had 
happened below. Upon which, I told 


- him he had nothing to anſwer for, 


and ordered him to keep the door fait 
ſhut againſt all oppoſition : though I 
was ſo much affected with this unex- 
— aflault, that Lord faid, 
e was never more ſurprized and ſhock - 
ed in his life, than at the horror which 
appeared in my countenance, when L 
ſaw the coach ſtop at my door. 
My little hero being refuſed admit - 
tance, went away, threatened to return 
2 with a reinforcement; and 
uring this interval, I provided myſelf 
with a ſoldier; whom I placed centi- 
nel at the door, within fide, to guard 
me from the danger of ſuch r 
for the future. My lord, true to his 
— mor marched back with his auxi - 
aries, reinforced with a conſtable, 
and reprated his demand of being ad- 
mitted z and my ſoldier opening the 
ſaſh, in order to anſwer him, accord- 
ing to my directions, he no ſooner per- 
ceived the red coat, than he was ſeized 
with ſuch a pannick, that he inſtant- 
ly fled with great precipitation; and 
when he recounted the adventure, hke 
Falſtaff in the play, multiplied my 
guard into a whole file of muſque- 
tcers. He alſo made a ſhift to diſ- 
cover the gentleman, who had been 
ſo kind as to lend me one of his com- 
pany, and complained of him to the 
Duke of N „in hopes of ſeeing 
him broke for his miſdemeanor ; but 
in that expeRation he was luckily diſ- 
2 
Perceiving that in England I ſhould 
never enjoy peace, but be continually 
ſubject to thoſe alarms and diſquiets 
which had already impaired my health 
and ſpirits, I reſolved to repair again 
to France, my beſt refuge and ſure re- 
treat from the perſecution of my - 
rant. 
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rant. Vet, before I took this ſep, I 
endeavoured, by the advice of my 
friends, to conceal myſelf near Wind- 
ſor; but was in a little time diſcover- 
ed by my lord, and hunted out of my 
lurking-place accordingly. I then 
removed to Chelſea, 'where I ſuffered 
inconceivable uneaſineſs and agitation 
of mind, from the nature of my fitua- 
tion, my tranquillity being thus in- 
ceſſantly invaded by a man who could 
not be ſatisfied with me, and yet could 
not live without me: ſo that, though 
I was very much indiſpoſed, I ſet out 
for France, by the way of the Hague, 
as the war had ſhut up all other com- 
munication, having no other attendant 
but my woman 8 r; who, though 
ſhe dreaded the ſea, and was upon the 
brink of matrimony, would not quit 
me in {ſuch a calamitous condition, 
until I was joined by my footman and 
other maid, whom I ordered to fol- 
low me with the baggage. But, be- 
fore my departure, I ſent a meſſage to 
Lord ——, demanding my cloaths, 
which he had ſeized in Eſſex; and he 
refuſing to deliver them, I was obliged 
to equip myſelf anew upon credit, 

I was ſupplied with money for my 
joutney by my good friend L——; 
and after a ſhort and pleaſant paſſage, 
arrived at the Hague, where I ſtayed two 
months, and parted with Sr, on 
whom I ſettled an annuity of five and 
Py pounds, payable out of the 
proviſion which I had or might obtain 
from my huſband. The ſame allow- 
ance had I prevailed upon Lord B 
to grant to another maid, who at- 
tended me while I lived in his houſe. 
© I did not much reliſh the people in 
Holland, becauſe they ſeemed entirely 
devoted to ſelf-intereſt, without any 
taſte for pleaſure or politeneſs ; a ſpe- 
cies of diſpoſition that could not be 
very agreeable to me, who always de- 


ſpited money, had an unbounded be- 


nevolence of heart, and loved pleaſure 
beyond every other conſideration.— 
When I ſay pleaſure, I would not be 
underſtood to mean ſenſuality, which 
conſtitutes the ſupreme happineſs of 
thoſe only who are void of ſentiment 
and imagination. Nevertheleſs, I re- 
ceived ſome ctvilities in this place; 
and among the reſt, the reputation of 
having for my lover the King of 
P——'s miniſter, who was young and 
airy, and viſited me often; circum- 
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ſtances that were ſufficient to lay me 
under the imputation of an amour, 
which I frequently incurred without 


© having given the leaſt cauſe of ſu- 


© ſpicion. 
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© Having taken leave of my Dutch 
friends, 1 departed from the Hague, in 
company with an Engliſh woman, 
whom I had choſe for that purpoſe, 
and arrived at Antwerp, with much 
difficulty and danger, the highway be- 
ing infeited with robbers. After hav- 
ing * myſelf a few days in this 
city, I hired a coach for myſelf, and 
ſet out, with my companion, for Bruſ- 
ſels ; but before we reached Mechlin, 
our vehicle was attacked by two huſ- 
ſars, who, with their ſabres drawn, 
obliged the coachman to drive into a 
wood near the road. I at firſt ima- 
gined they wanted to examine our paſſ- 
ports, but was ſoon too well convinced 
of their deſign ; and though very much 
ſhocked at the diſcovery, found reſo- 
lution enough to ſuppreſs my concern, 
ſo that it ſhould not aggravate the 
terrors of the young woman, who had 
almoſt died with apprehenſion, I even 
encouraged her to — for the beſt ; 
and addreſſing myſelf to the robbers 
in French, begged in the moſt ſup- 
pliant manner, that they would ſpare 
our lives ; upon which one of them, 
who was a little fellow, aſſured me in 
the ſame language, that we bad no- 
thing to fear ber our perſons. 

© When we were conveyed in a ftate 
of dreadful ſuſpence above three quar- 
ters of a mile into the wood, the ruf- 
fians came into the coach, and taking 
my keys, which I kept ready in my 
hand for them, opened three large 
trunks that contained my ba 

and emptying them of every thing 
but my hoops and a few books, pack- 
ed up their booty in a cloth; then 
robbed me of = money and jewels, 
even to my ſhoe-buckles and ſleeve- 
buttons, took my footman's laced hat, 
and gave it, by way of gratification, 
to a peaſant, who came from behind 
the buſhes, and aſſiſted them in pack- 


ing. 

6 This affair being diſpatched, they 
ordered us to return to the road by a 
different way from that in which we 
were carried into the wood; and 
mounting their horſes, rode off with 
the plunder, though not before the 


little fellow, who was the leaſt fero- 


s cious 
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© ;cious of the two, had come and ſhaken 
me by the hand, wiſhing us a good 
journey; a compliment which I hear- 
« tily returned, being extremely well 
* pleaſed with the retreat of two ſuch 
© companions, who had detained us a 
«+ whole half hour; during which, not- 
« withſtanding the aſſurance I had re- 
ceived, I was in continual apprehen- 
ſion of ſeeing their operation concluded 
with the murder of us all; for I ſuppoſe 
they were of that gang, who bad !ome 
time before murdered a French officer, 
and uſed a. lady extremely ill, after 
having rifled her of all ſhe had. 

* Having thus-undergone pillage, and 
being reduced to the extremity of in- 
digence in a foreign land, it is not to 
be ſuppoſed that my reflections were 
very comfortablez and yet, though I 
ſuſtained the whole damage, I was the 
only perſon in the company who bore 
the accident with any reſolution and 
preſence of mind. My coachman and 
valet ſeemed quite petrified with fear; 
and it was not till I had repeated my 
directions, that the former drove far- 
ther into the wood, and took the firlt 
turning to the right, in order to re- 
gain the road, according to the com- 
mand of the robbers, which I did not 
chuſe to diſobey. - 4-658 
This misfortune. I ſuffered by the 
miſinformation I received at Antwerp, 
where I would have provided myſelf 
with an eſcort, had not I been aſſured, 
that there was not the leaſt occaſion 
to put myſelf to ſuch extraordinar 
expence: and indeed the robbers too 
the only halt hour in which they could 
have had an oportunity of plundering 
us; for. we no ſooner returned into the 
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artillery coming from Bruſſels, which 
as a ſecurity to us during the reſt of 
our journey. We were afterwards in- 
formed, at a ſmall village, that there 
was actually a large gang of deſerters, 
who harboured in that wood, from 
which they made excurſions in the 
neighbourhood, and kept the peaſants 
in continual alarms. | 
Having proceeded a little way, we 
were ſtopped by the artillery croiling 
a bridge; and as the train was very 
long, muſt have been detained. till 
hight, had not a ſoldier informed me, 
that if T would take the trouble to 
come out of my coach, and apply to 
the ummandant, he would order them 
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highway, than we met with the French 


* to halt, and allow me to paſs. I took 
© the man's advice, and was by him 
conducted, with much difficulty, 
through the. crowd to ſome officers, 
* who ſeemed ſcarce to deſerve the pame; 
for. when I ſignified my requeſt, th 
neither roſe up, nor defired me to ft 
* down; but jolling in their chairs, wit 
© one leg ſtretched out, afked, with an 
air of diſreſpectful raillery, where I 
* was going; and when. I anſwered, 
« To Paris; defixed to know, what I 
« would do there. | 

© I, who am naturally civil where I 
* am civilly uſed, and ſaucy enough 
* where I think myſelf treated with 
* diſregard, was very much piqued at 
their inſolent and unmannerly beha- 
© viour, and began to reply to their im- 
pertinent queſtions very abruptly ; fo 
that a very tart dialogue would have 
© enſued, had not the converſation been 
« interrupted by a tall, thin, genteel, 
« young French nobleman, an officer in 
© the army, who chancing to come in, 
* aſked with great politeneſs, what I 
« would pleaſe to have. I then repeated 
my deſire, and produced my paſſports, 
© by which he learned who I was, He 
immediately gave orders that my coach 
* thould paſs; and afterwards , viſited 
* me at Paris, having obtained my, per- 
* miſſion, and taken my addreſs at part- 
ing; while the others, underſtanding 
* my. name and quality, aſked pardon 
for their impolite carriage, which they 
* told me was owing to the repreſenta- 
* tion of the ſoldier, who gave them to 
* underſtand, that I was a Rolling ac- 
« treſs. h 


I could not help laughin heartily 


at this miſtake, which might r. 
ceeded from the circumftances of my 
appearance, my footman haying been 
6 obliged to change hats with the pea- 
ſant, and myſelf being without buckles 
© in my ſhoes, and buttons in my ridi 
« ſhirt, while my countenance ſtill re- 
* tained marks of the fear and confuſion 
I had undergone, After all, perhaps 
* the. fellow was a droll, and wanted 
to entertain himſelf at my expence. 

* 'Fhe day was fo far conſumed in 
© theſe adventures, that I was obliged 


* to take up my lodgings at Mechlin, 
we f 


* where Ia d myſelf ro the tnten- 
* dant, givi m an Account of the 
diſaſter E had met with, and deſiring I 
* might have credit at the inn, ag our 
© whole company could not raiſe hs 

value 
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© yatue of a fix - pence. This gentle - 
© man, though a provi was polite 
in his way, and not only my 
© requeſt, but invited me to 


at his 


© own houſe. I accordingly gave him 
© my company at ſupper, but did not 


«© chuſe to ſleep in his quarters, becauſe 
© he appeared to be what the French call 
© un vitux debauche. 
Next day be ſent a trumpet to the 
« general, with a detail of my misfar- 
© tune, in hopes of retrieving what I 
had loſt; „ notwithitanding all 
pollible ſearch, I was fain to put up 
with my damage, Which, in linen, 
laces, cloaths, and baubles, amounted 
to upwards of ſeven hundred pounds: 
2 lots which never deprived me of one 
moment's reſt; for though I lodged-at 
a * miſerable inn, and lay in a paltry 
bed, I flept as ſound as if nothi 
extraordinary had happened, after f 
c par ate 20909 pt Paris, di-- 
« reting that t yment of my bills 
* of Pro. might be hopped, Indeed, 
641 . of two mis fortunes in life 
6 8 epreſſing my ſpirits; name - 
C by the loſs of health and friends; all 
others may be prevented or endured, 
© The articles of. that calamity which I 
* chiefly regretted, were a picture of 
© Lord W———>m, and ſome inimitable 
letters from Mr. Boo 
From Mechlin I to Bruſ- 
© ſels, where being known, I got credit 
for ſame neceſſaries, and ed: 
twenty guineas, to defray the expence 
of my journey to Paris, Having con- 
© ſulted with my friends about the ſafeſt 
method of travelling through Flanders, 
© I was perſuaded to take places in the 
8 r and accordingly de- 
« parted, not without fears of finding one 
part of the country as much inteſted 
© with robbers as another. Nor were theſe 


_ © apprehentions afluage4 by the conver- 


* ſation of my fellow-travellers, who 
being of the LE ſort of eople, that 
« delight in exaggerating dangers, en- 
* tertained me all the way wien an ac 
© count of all the robberies and murders 


* which had been committed on that 


road, with many additional citeum- 
« ftances of their own invention. 


* ed to this 3 . 
among very dilagreeable com 
© which is certainly» one of 3 


«* diſagrecable ſituations in life, I ar- 
« rived at Liſle; here, drinking the. 


6 us part of the journey was 
© now paſled, I hired a poſt - chaiſe, and 
© in two days more reached Paris, with+ 
© out any farther moleſtation. 
« Upon my arrival in this capital, I 
was immediately viſited by my old ac+ 
quaintances, who hearing my diſaſter, 
offered me their cloaths, and inſiſted 
upon'my wearing them, until I could 
be otherwiſe provided. They likewiſe 
me in parties, with a view of 
amuſing my imagination, that I might 
not grow melancholy in reflecting 
upon my loſs; and deſired me to re- 
peat the particulars of my ſtory forty 
times over, Gy ſurprize 
at our not being murdered, or raviſh 
ed at leaſt. As for this laſt ſpecies of 
outrage, the fear of it never once en- 
tered my head, otherwiſe I ſhould have 
been more ſhocked and alarmed .than 
I really was: but it, ſeems this was 
the chief circumſtance of my compa- 
nion's apprehenſionz and I cannot 
help obſerving, that an homely woman 
is always more apt to entertain thoſe 
fears, than one whole perſon expoſes 
her to much more imminent danger. 
However, I now learned, that the riſk 
I ran was much greater than I ima- 
gined it to be, thole ruffians being fa- 
miliarized to rape as well as murder. 
Soon after my a nce in Paris, 
I was favoured wit the addreſſes of 
ſeveral French lovers; but, I never had 
any taſte for foreigners, or indeed for 
any amuſements of that kind, except 
luch as were likely to be ſg, and 
ſettled upon a more agreeable tooting 
than that of common gallantry. When 
I deviated from this principle, my 
conduct was the e of compul- 
ſion, and therefore I was never caly 
under it, having been reduced to the 
alternative of two evils, the leaſt of 
which I was obli to chuſe, as 4 
man leaps inte ſea, in order to 
eſcype from a ſhip that is on fire, 
© Though J rejected their love, I did 
not refuic the company and conver · 
lation; and though my health was 
conſiderably unpaired by the ſhock L 
received in my latt adventure, which 
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© was conſiderably greater than I at firit 
After having deen two days expoſ- 


« zmagined, and affected my companion 
ſo much, that ſhe did not recover her 
« ſpirits ll th returned to England : I 
« (ay, thopgh I was for ſome time a vale- 
© tudinarian, I enjoyed myſelf in grgat - 
* tranquillicy fot the ſpace of ten monthe, 
"Pp * Ong 
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0 — I was viſited by Engliſh, 
Scotch, and French, of all parties and 
« perſuaſions; for pleaſure is of no ſac · 
tion, and that was the chief object of 
my purſuit; neither was I fa ambiti- 
dus of being a/politician, as to employ 
my time and thoughts upon ſubjefts 
* which I did not underſtand. I had 
* admirers of all ſides, and ſhould have 
« ſpent my time very much to my lik - 
© ing, had not I felt my funds ſenſibly 
* diminiſh, without any proſpect of their 
* being repaired for I had been obliged 
to lay out 2 of the ſum al- 
lotted for my ſub e, in ſupplying 
* my companion, my ſervant, and my- 
elf, with neceſſaries, in lieu of thoſe 
*-which we had lott. | 
* Having before my eyes the uncom- 
fortable proſpect of wanting money in 
* ſtrang place, I found myſelf under 
the neceſhty of returning to ar eng; 
« where I had more refources than I 
could poſſibly have among foreigners; 
and with that view wrote to Lord 
* »'$ agents, defiring that I might 
de enabled to diſcharge my obliga · 
tions at Paris, by the payment of my 
s pin-money. Thus a negociation com- 
* menced, and his lord ſtip promiſed to 
* remit money for the clearance of my 
© Paris debts, which amounted to four 
hundred nds: but he would not 
© advance one farthing more, _—_ I 
gave him to underſtand, that while he 
protracted the agreement, I muſt inevi- 
© tably be adding to my mcumbrances, 
and that I ſhould be zs efteuually de- 
© tained by a debt of twenty pounds as 
© if I owed a thouſand, Notwithſtand- 
ing all my n he would 
© not part with one ſhithng over the 
© neat ſum which I had at firſt ſtipu - 
'© lated ; fo that all my meaſures were 
rendered abortive, and I found it alto - 
« gether impracticable to execute thoſe 
© reſolutions I had formed in his fa- 
.© vour.' 2 K. Nor 
' < Thus did he, for a mere trifle, em- 
© barrafs the woman for whom he pro- 
4 feſſes the moſt unlimited love, and 
«- whoſe principles he $ to hold in 
the utmoſt” veneration, Indeed, his 
<- confidence in my integrity is not with- 


out foundation; for many wives, with 


* one half of my provocation, would 
< have' ruined” bim to all intents and 
purpoſes ; whereas, notwithſtandin 

« all e extraordinary expences to which 
* I haye been expoſed by his continual 


« perſecution, he. never. paid a ſhilliag 
on my account, except one thouſan 

4 exelyfave of the ſmall allow- 
* ange. which was my due. In a word 

o much; time elapſed before my lord 
© could prevail upon himſelf to advance 
© the bare four. hundred, that I was in- 
volyed in freſh difficulties, fromwhich 
I found it. impoſſible to extricate my · 
© ſelf: and though I had occaſton to 
« write à letter to my benefactor Lord 
, in which I expreſſed my ac- 
© knowledgment for paſt favours, I gould 
0 r- venture to ſolicit more; 2 
I was encou a very obligin 

© anſwer, —_— 2 declared os the 
good qualities of my mind and heart 
* would bind him to me in friendſhip for 
4 | | | 

While I ruminated on my uncom- 
© fortable ſituation, which would nei- 
© ther permit me to return to England, 
nor to {tay much longer where I was, 
© a young Evgliſhman of immenſe for- 
tune took Paris in his 2 Italy, 
accompanied by 2 agreeable 
* Scotchman, of very good ſenſe. and 
. t vivacity. It was my good or 
ill fortune to become acquainted with 
© theſe gentlemen, who having ſeen me 
at the opera, expreſſed a'dehre of be- 
ing known to me, and accordingly fa- 
« youred me with a viſit one afternoon, 
s when the briſk North Briton ingraſſed 
s the whole converſation; while the 
other ſeemed fearful and diffident even 
to a degree of baſhfulneſs, t h 
s which, however, I could diſcern a de- 
© licate r and uncommon un- 
* derftanding. | Tbere was in his per- 


* ſon, (which was very agreeable) as 


« well as in his behaviour, a certain 
© aaiaete that was very pleafing z and 
at this firſt interview we reliſhed each 
+ other's company ſo well, that a fort of 
« mntimacy immediately commenced, and 
Vas carried on in a ſucceſſion of par- 
ties of pleaſure, in the courſe of which 
I found him fraught with all the ten- 
« derneſs and ſentiment that render the 
© heart fuſcepiible, of the moſt refined 
© love; a diſpeſition that immediately 
made me partial to him, while it ſub- 
« jeRted his own. heart to all the violent 
which L little 


, 
* - . 
* * 


Nevertheleſs, I was far Nr 

* diſpleaſed with my conqueſt, beca 
c his perſbn and qualifications, as wall 
| as 


« 
4 
AS 
J's 
* 

* 


— 


s 


4 = 1 : 
+ fiderable ſhare in'augmenting my af- 
3 in fuch - 


* „ — 
& "RY +: I A. > q 
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« 25 his manner of 'addreſs, were vay 
much to my liking, and recommend 
< ed him in a particular manner n 
affection. Indeed, he made 1 
© progreſs im my heart) than I my If 
« fuſpeſted; for there was ſomething 
4 dongenial in our ſouls,- Which from 
our firſt meeting I believe had uttratt - 
© ed us (unknown to ourſelves) under 
+ the notions of friendſnip and regard, 
© and 0 — 2 itſelf i in the moſt 
4 19 901 — \ 
SLE | — yet addreſſes, and we 
© were truly happy. His attachment 
< was the quintefſence of tendernels and 
© finceriy, | while his generoſity Knew 
no bounds. Not contented with ha- 
ing paid twelve hundred pounds-on 
my account, in the ſpace of one fort- 
night, he would have loaded me with 
eſent after preſent, had not I abſo- 
utely refuſed to accept ſuch ex penũi ve 
marks of his muniſicence. | was-even 
mortified at thoſe inſtances of his - 
berality, which my ſituation compe 
led me to receive; le, rele g but a le 
zinted- with my diſpoſition, he 
ſhould ſuſpect me 4 being intereſted 
in my love, and judge my conduct by 
the malicious reports of common- 
which he afterwards owned had at firſt 
obtained ſuch credit with him, that he 
believed our mutual attachment would 
not be of long duration. But in this 
icular he was ſoon undeceived: 
is heart, though naturally adapted 
for the melting paſſion, had hithertd 
eſcaped untouched by all the ladies of 
Italy and France; — therefore deeply 
firſt impraſſions were the more 
fixed. As he was unprafliſed in eh 


ways of common gallantry and deceit, 
the ſtriking ſimplicity in his character 
was ths ns likely to engage the 


——— — 
the world, and deſpiſed all the 

and bombaſt of faſhionable profeſſion, , 
which I had always conſidered as tire 


ther khan the genuine langunge of 


42 'artleſs manner, 28 
« increaſed his efteem, and rivetted ons 
attachment ; for he could eaſily per 
«© ceive from ——— <P. ns ry 
ä — — breaſt wat an otter 
'« ringer to and diſſimulation: 
yet I was at rd earful of contract · 


ſe of vunity und oltentation, ra- 
-had a con- 


ung any engagement with him, be · 
ö ——— might 
. be more apt-to and the world 

might be malicious enough to ſuppoſe 
« 74 had prattiſed upon his mexperience 
© 'but, — my: on integrity, 
I fet ſtander at defiance, truſting / te 
my. own 22 and his natural 

« probiy, f for the | continuance. of, his 

ough we did not live, 
0 . houſe, er 
Jof bur time was ſpent in each 
company z we dined and ſu 
the ſume table, frequented. — 
places, went upon parties to the counts 
« ry, and never parted, but for» a few 
£ hours in the night, which we paſſed 
© in the n r to meet 
s again. |: , gan. 14 7 
In chis ible nee Hd U 
days roll on, when my felicizy was 
interrupted by a Tous with 
© which I happened to be ſeised. I had 
* contracted an acquaintance with a 
8 7. > who, though her 
— vv — 
© was, upon an le, 
« chearfu = good natured companion, 
6. witha lite daſh of the coquette in 
* her compoſition. This woman be- 
« ing in very indigent eircumſtances, 
« occaſioned by ſome loſſes her huſband 
© had — no ſooher had an op- 
« portunity ſeeing and converſi 
6 — lover, than ſhe . — 
0 making a conqueſt of him. I 
ſhould bave —— her for this 
ſcheme, whatever pangs it t have 
coſt me, had I believed it etfect 
of real paſſion ; but I knew her too 
-< well to ſuppoſe her heart was 
© tible of love, and accordingly — 
ed it. In the execution of her plan, ſhe 
LE —_— nothing which ſhe though 
capable of engaging his: attention. 
„She took — 2 of | fitting 
5 [neat him at, table, ogled' bim in he 
0 — palpable manner, directed her 


we to comcenl my I 
p ill at length her behaviour became ſo 


+. arrogant and groſa, that A could no 
longer ſu ; my: indignation, and 


done day told my lover, I would 
25 82 nnen cocpalgon- 


16 22 was — chlajmd. 
p 2 expected 


300 


1 peſted. declaration and; | he 
- — the cauſe of — i 


© that for the future he Would never ex- 


change eng word with her. Satisfied 


* with this mark of his ſincerity and re- 


_ * gard, | releaſed him {rom this promiſe, 


Which he couſd got / poſſibly. keep, 


© while ſhe and I lived upon any terms; 
and we continued to vifit each other 


a8 uſual, though ſhe ill perſoſted in 
der endeavours to rival me in his af - 
ſection and contraſted. an intimacy 


Th 
* with; his companion, who ſeemed to 


micht have the more frequent oppor- 


« entertain 2 paſſion for der, that ſhe 


_ %. epnities of being among us; for ſhe 


lud no. objeRion againſt favouring 
< the nddreſſes of both. One evening, 
I remember, we ſet out in my coach 


for the opera; and in the way, this 


« in2morata was ſo buſy with her feet, 
that I was incenſed at her behaviour, 
and when we arrived at the place, re- 


fuſed to alight, but ſetting them down, 


declared my intention of returnin 
© home immediately. She was ſo muc 


-< pleaſed with this intimation, that ſhe 


© could not conceal the joy ſhe felt at 


. + the thoughts of converſing with him, 
. © uninterrupted by my prelence; an w 


* 


9 


* 


-<. portunity with which I had never fa- 
voured her before. 


This open exul- 
tation increaſed my anger and auxiety. 


I went home; but, being ſtill tortured 

« with the reflection of having left them 

together, adjulted myſelf in the glaſs, 
* though I was too angry to take notice 


of my own figure, and without farther 

d. lay returned to the opera. 
HHaying enquired for the box in 

« which-they ſat, I took poſſeſſion of one 


that fronted them, and reconnoitering 


2 * 


5 1 


=», aa „ 


them, without. being perceived, had 


to as great a diſtance from her as the 
place would permit, and his head turn- 
ed another way. Compoſed by this 
-exainination, I joined them without 
. farther ſcruple, when-my young gen- 
tleman ' expreſſed great joy at my ap- 
pearance, and told me he was deter- 
-mined to have left the entertainment, 
and come in queſt of me, had I not 
returned at that inſtWant. 

In our way homewards, my rival 
repeated her uſual hints, and with her 


large hoop almoſt overſnadowed my 


lover from my view + upon which = | 


« jealouſy and wrath recurred with ſuch. 
* violence, that I pulled the ſtring, as a 


fame night inſiſted 


the ſatis faction of ſeeing him removed 
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© figndl for he coachman to flop; with a 
view geting out; and going home 
aſoatz n ſtep ich would have aſtord · 


ted anewſpeRache to the people ot Paris. 
But I reſtected, in a moment upon the 
« folly of ſucb a reſolution, and toon ve - 


collected myſdt; by calng my pride 
© to my aſſiſtance. I — Ze 4 — 
ever, that ſhe ſnould act no more ſcenes 
of this kind in my preſence and that 
n my: lover's 
dropping all intercourſe and connection 
«. with this tormentor. He very cheur- 
“fully complied with my deſfire, and 
s. was even glad of an occaſion to break 
© off his acquaintance with a perfon 

about whom 1 had-plagued him to 


„much. 


Thus vas I freed from the perſecu 
tion of one of thoſe creatures, who, 
though of little conſequence in them - 

ſelves, are yet the-peſts of ſociety, and 
find means to deſtroy that harmony 
which reigns between two Jovers, by 
the intruſion of. a looſe appetite, void 
of all ſenfibility and diſcretion: -bav- 
ing no feeling themſelves, they cannot 
ſympathize with that of other people, 
— do miſchief out of mere anton · 
neis. \n 4 RG PS10 WW, KO) . ? 
My lover being obliged to go to 
Bo — had ſettled me in a — 
houſe in Paris, with a view of return - 
ing when his affairs ſhould be adjuſt- 
ed; but when the time of his depar- 
ture approached, he began to be uneaſy 
at the proſpect of ſeparation, and in 
order to alleviate his anxiety, deſired 
me to accompany him to Calais, where 
we ſtayed together three or four days, 
during which the dread of parting be- 
came more and more intenſe : ſo that 
we determined upon my following 
him into England, by the firſt oppor- 
tunity, where 1 d live altogether 
incog. that I might be concealed from 
the enquiries and att of wy lord. 
Even .after this: reſolution was: fixed, 
ve parted with all the agonies of lovers 
who deſpair of ever meeting again; 
and the wind blowing very high after 
he had embarked, increaſed my fears. 
Zut by the return of the packet-boat, 
I was bleſſed with the report of his 


SS KK KR K - a = *+ 


being ſafe arrived in England, and 


had the ſatisfact ion of peruſing his 


letters by every 311 . þ, 
My admirer p_ thus detached 


from me, my thoughts were entirely 


employed tin concerting ſome private 


method 


=; 


— 


method 


d 
ers 


chvered, After having revolved 


1 ſchemes, I determined to tranſpurt my - 
ſelf iu one of che Dutch fiſhing: 
though I knew: the paſſage would be 


boats, 


© hanardousy but, in 4 eaſe of ſuch 
int 


put / this reſolution in practice I was 


- © 6 fortunate as to hear of a ſmall Eng · 
1 lim veſlel that utrivech at Calaiy with 


a priſoner of war, in which Ivnybatk « 


_ © ed,” with my companion and-andther 
lady, who lived win me fof ſome 


time afterwards; and when we came 


© on boaxd, diſcovered that the ip was by the peculiarity! of the — "they 
no other than'a light collier and that 


© her Whole company amounted? to no 
more than three men. Nevertheleſs, 
« though the ſea was fo rough,” and the 


_ © weather fo unpromiſing, that no other 


boat would yenture to put to fea, we 
« ſet fail; and, between two ſtorms, in 
about three yours: arrived i in r! in 


Dorer: 


Prom hence my firſt companion 
vent to her friends, in the ſtage- 
coach, while the other lady and hired 


an open poſt · chaiſe, (though ĩt ſnowed 


- "ry uy and without any accident 
rformed our journey to London, 
where I met with my lover, who flew 
to my arms in all the tranſports of 
* impatient joy; and, doubtleſs, I de- 
« ſerved his aſtection, for the hardſhips, 
6 ' perils; and difficulties, I had under- 
gone to de with him; for I never 


f icrapled to undertake any thing prac- 


ticable, in order to demonſtrate the 
s. fincerity of what I'proteſied, - - 

In conſequence of our plan, I aſ- 

« ſumed a = name, m_ 1 
cared in ick, being fully ſati 

. 2 and happy the company and 

coverſation of the man I loved j and 


« when. he went into the country, con - 


*. tented myſelf with his correſpondence, 
.<, which — ctually maintained, in 
a ſeries of — equally ſenſible, la- 
« —— und affeionare.: - 

Upog his return to en erde wo- 
C rs of the ſeaſon, he devoted the 
greuteſt part of his time to our mu- 
* tual enjoyment; left me with reluc- -- 
© tance, when he was caltled&awny by in- 


.<-difpenkble buſmeſs, and the? civility 
« which was due to his acquaintance, ' 
== and very ſeldom went to any place of 


the diverſion: ny 
tet he had bten teused imo un agree 


eveſting epricany' I overleoked 'a} “ rive punstbally at — — 
danger und inconvenience.” Before I. ee ts ris nt 


Adour of his dove i vd — 
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of conveying myſelf to hin. ck entortainment 
Nr Kin che 22 — 
= — — 


beenuſe Teould 
company und ſſiare with bim in 
ney; fo much did 1 in- 
7 hie attentiott , chat on Nn ing. 


ment of n 


merting 
5 he Wente eee #+ the 
1 . 


„ much 
© +$6iced'atthis 1 as df + had — 
© with Tome fenil del MM perk 
ns hig conſtaney interior 


„ther "1674" batt" in tlie - Hy Peat 
© where, in the mid of 4 oor 
*' women, whoſe 


Work, he remained viidimen;; poſe» 
© duced, pres his for 
N in Ipite of all temptation 1! ' 
In the — he provided eme wit 
© a houſe in the neighbourhood of his 
on but the — being 
© bad, and that cbuntry affording — 
other place fit for my reſidenet, he 
© 'brou — fr own lay and 
©. by "that ſtep raiſed an univerſal ela- 
moor, though I faw no compagy;,-and 
© ted ſuch a Llitary life, that nothing 
© but exceſſive love could have” 
ed my ſpirits : not but that he gave 
© meas much of his time as he could 
* poſſibly ſpare from the neceſſary duties 
* of paying and receiving viſits, toge- 
+ ther with che avocations of hunti re 


and other country amuſe ments, w 


© I could not partake. Formerly, in- 
© deed, I uſed to hunt and ſhoot,” but I 
© had left off both ſo chat 1 was now 


reduced to the alternative of reading, 


© and walking by mytelf; 'but; Lone 
* made uf Yor all defierentles io mr, auh 
6 1rhink ey elſe tiorth the 
« for!—Had | beck bl edwuith a part- 
ner for life; aubs coul have loved fin- 
© ecrely, and inſpired me with a — 
* flame, N would have afke more of 


4 no 
Fate. Interoft and ambition have no 
« Hare in my compoſition ; Ie, 4whiab 
© is pleaſure, br pleaſure, which is V7.4 
mate, up the whole: '' A'beart fo dif- 
5 poſed caindt be dewnid of other 
12 — it mu be * to the im- 
on of bumaniq and bent Valence, 
4 A 16 nothing but ſelf This 
0 will give me. leave to affirm, in 
1 jattice to mytelf; 26 L have frankly 
© owned my failings and miſeonduct.· 
Towalds the end of umme my 
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© heart m A little alarmed by 2 report 


- that prevailed, of my lover's being 
actually engaged in a treaty of mar- 
4 viage: however, I gave little eredit 
to this rumour, till I was obliged to 
6 Ly to town about buſineſs, and there 
C1] heard the ſame information confi- 
« dently affirmed. Though I ſtill con- 
© ſicleted it as à vague ſurmiſe, I wrote 
io him an account of what I had heard; 
and in bis anſwer, which is ſtill in my 
* poſſeſſion, he aſſured me with repeat- 
© ed yows and proteſtations; that the 
« report was altogether falſe. Satisfied 
«© wrth this declaration, I returned to 
© his hobſe; and though the tale was 
© meeſſantly thundered in my ears, ſtill 
© believed it void of all foundation, till 
© ry ſuſpicion Was awaked by a very 
© inconſiderable circumſtence. 

One day, on his return from hunt- 
ing, I perceived he had a very fine 
* pair of Dreſden rvMes on his ſhirt, 
* which I could not if gon he would 
« wear at ſuch a ruſtick exerciſe; and 
therefore my fears immediately took 
© the alarm. When I queſtioned him 
about this particular of his dreſs, his 
colour changed; and though he at- 
* tempted to clude my ſuſpicion, by 
« imputing it to a miſtake of his ſer- 
« yant, I could not reſt ſatisfied with 
©* this account of the matter, but en- 
- quired into the truth with ſuch eager- 
< neſs and penetration, that he could not 
deny he had been to make a viſit. By 
degrees, I even extorted from him a 
« confeſhon, that he had engaged him- 
« felf farther than he ought to k 
© 'cceded, without making me acquaint- 
ed with his deſign, though he endea- 
c rouess to _ e his . — 
« pacify my diſpleaſure, by ſaying that 
« the in would not be N to 
bear for a great while, and perhaps 
might never come to a determination: 
£ but he was in great confuſion, and 
* indeed hardly knew what he ſaid. 

I would have quitted his houſe that 
moment, had not he, before-hand, 
© obtained a promiſe that I would take 
4 no 1 5 of that kind, and 
put ĩt out of my power to procure an 
q — of n which. 
could make my retreat, I gave nv 
vent to reproaches, and only upbraid- 
© ed him with his having permitted me 
: - _ ney . the country, 

after I was once fairly gone; pbpon 
* which he ſwere, that be hound Nt 


ave pro- 


+ bear the thotghts of partſng with me. 

a nn be is wade a m 

times but I have been fince 1b fully 

' ſatisfied of his reafony for his con- 
duct, that I heartily acquit firm vf all 


injtiſtice to me. Ahd, indeed,” it is 


my ſincere opinion, that i ever your! 


man deſerved to be happy, be is cer- 


if I may be allowed to judge 

heart ſuſceptible of the moſt refined 

nnen 
Ie vlolence of the grief and eon - 
ſtet nation which I ſuffered from this 
ſtroke; having a little ſubſided, I deli. 
berated with myſelf about the meaſures 
I ſhov14 take, and determined to leave 
his houſe ſore day when he ſhould 
be abroad, I was encouraged in this 
reſolution by the advice of our Stotch 
friend, who came about this time 


c 
4 
« 
c 
* tainly entitled to that privilege ; and 
s 
4 
4 


traveller: we thought ſuch an abrupt 
departure would be leſs ſhocking than 
to ſtay and take a formal leave of my 
lover, whole heart was bf Tach à de- 
licate frame, that after I told Wim T 
mould one day withdraw myith in 
bis abſence, he never came home from 
the chace, or any other avocation, 
without trembling with apprehenſion 
ern. 
After he had been ſome time 1c- 
evſtomed to theſe fears by my previ - 
ous intimation, I at length decamped 
in good earneſt, rr ched 
upon the occaſion, becauſe T left him 
loving and beloved; for his affection 
vas evident, notwithſtanding the ſtep 
© he had taken, by che advice and im- 
© portunity of all his relations, ho 
laid a difagreeable "reſtraint upon His 
« inclinations, while they conſulted his 
© intereſt in other particular. 
While I halted in the next 
© town, until I could be ſupplied with 
« fielh horſes, I was viſited by a gentle. 
man who had been formerly intimate 
© with toy lover j but a breach hud hap- 
c pened in their friendſhip, and he now 
came t6 complain of the treatment he 
© had received. Perceiving that I Ws 
not in à humour ta liſten to his ſtory, 
© he ſhifted the converſation to my own, 
© and obfefved, that I bad ex- 
0 oy ilt-aſed;” T told him that I 
as of a different opinion : chat it was 
© not only juſt, but expedient, that 2 
© youſig man's? Mr. s fortune 
© ſhould think of making ſome lle, 
to 
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at that 


„ has an 


from London, on à viſit to his fellow- 
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© to. and i the intereſt 
0 of his family; and W had — 


„to accale him of but his letüng me 


remain ſo long in ignorance his 
intention. He then gave me to un- 
« derſtand, that I was till ignorant of 
nA great part of the it l- uſage I had re- 
ceeœived; affirming, that while I lived 
in his houſe, he had amuſed himſelf 
« with all the common women in that 
town, to ſome of whom this gentle- 
© man had perſonally introduced him, 
At. firſt, I could not believe this 
« imputation ; but he ſupported his aſ- 
«. ſertions with ſo many convincing cir- 
* cumſtances, that I could no longer 
doubt the truth of them; and L Ele 
ſo much reſentment, that my love va- 
«* niſhed immediately into air, _ Inſtead 
« of proceeding in my journey to Lon- 


don, I went back a conſiderable way, 


and {ent a meſſage, deſiring to ſee him 
in a little houſe, about mid-way be- 
teen his own habitation and the town 
from whence I came. He obeyed my 
« ſummang, and appeared at the place 
„appointed, here I reproached him 
« with great bitterneſs, He pleaded 

ilty to the charge, ſo far as acknow- 
Re that he had correſponded with 
** other women lately, in order to get 
the better of his affection for me, but 
the experiment had failed, and he 
found that he ſhould be for ever mi- 
« (crable,, ;._. . 

I did not look upon this candid 
« confcſhon as a ſufficient atoncment 
for his paſt diſkmulation ; and, in the 
* ſharpneſs of my revenge, demanded a 
« ſettlement, which he pcremptorily re- 
* fuſed; ſo that for the preſent, we held 
« each other in the utmoſt contempt. 


«© 


Indeed, I afterwards deſpiſed myſelf 


« for my condeſcenſion, which was O- 
ing to the advice of my companion, 
0 fog ported and inflamed. by the ſpirit 
aof reſentment. Nevertheleſs, he beg- 
+ ed that I would return to his hook. 
« or Ray all night where I was; but L 
« was deaf to his intreaties, and after 
« a great deal of iranical civility on my 
« ſide, I took my leave, and went away ; 
« yet, before I ſet out, I looked back, 
and ſaw him on horleback, with ſuch 
* an air of ſimplicity and truth, as call- 
ed up a profound ligh, notwithſtand- 
ing all that had paſled in our conver- 
« ſation. _ Us 1 a, TH 
pan my arrival in London, I took 


* lodgings in Leceſber Felde, Sad an- 


* {wered a letter which I bad , or 
© months before received from my lord, 
« telling him that I would go home; to 
him, withaut ſti ulating for auy terms. 
to try what eſſett my e would 
© have upon his generolity, He readily 
© embraced the offer, and took a — 
© in St. James“ Sweet, where I propoſed 
* to comply with his humour 18 every 
thing oy was 6 with my own 
c ce and tranquillity. * « 
Meanwhile, my lover paſſed; his 
time very diſagreeably in the coun-; 
„try, with his friend, of whom (it. 
© ſeems) he had conceived ſome jea-; 
© louſy, which was increaſed kf a latter 
© I wrote to that gentleman; till be wes, 
© made 3 with the contents, 
© which he read over forty times; aud 
© then his paſſion breaking out with 
* more viodence than ever, Ne not only 
« expreſſed his feeling, in an epillie- 
© which I immediately received, but 
* when he came to town, ſuffered ſuch 
© agonies of deſpair as I had never feen 
© before, except in Lord B-—, It was 
© then in my power to have taken am- 
« ple N upon him, as well as up- 
on my inlolent rival, who had iuſiſted 
upon my leaving his houſe, in 4 very 
abrupt manner, thoug" he abſolutely 
* refuled to gratify her malice; for he 
« was now diſpoſed to do any thing for 
* my ſatisfaction: but I knew his 
worth, and had too much regard for 
© his reputation to adviſe him to act in- 
© conſiſtent with his honour, 

About this time, many tender meet - 
© ings and forrowful partings happened 
* between vs, till the marriage-knot was 
tied, when he ſent me a bank-note foc 
© a thouſand pounds, by way of ſpeci- 
men (as he called it) of his friend- 


© ſhip, and of what he would do for 


me, ſhould I ever want his aſſiſtance. 
This mark of his generoſity I receiv- 
© ed in a moſt tender billet, which I 
© ſhall never part with, together with 
© his picture ſet in diamonds. 
I now employed my thoughts in 
© keeping meaſures with my lord; we 
© lay in the ſame gpartment, and for the 
© firit fur or five months I either 
© dined or ſupped abroad above rwice, 
© and then he knew where I was, and 
© approved of my company. Bot all 
«© this complacency and eircumſpection 
© had no eifect upon his temper, which 
© remained as capricious and _diffatis- 
« fied as erer. Nay, to ſuch a prozok- 


ing 
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ing degree did this unhappy humour 
Sd Gin one day, in the preſence 


poſite to his will. 
© Conſciaus of the pains I had been 
at to pleaſe him, I was fo incenſed at 


up, I told him he was a little di 

HOY and would have left.the houſe 
immediately, had not his lawyer and 
others, who were in the next room, 
interpoſed, and by dint of argument 
and importunity diverted me from my 
purpoſe. By the bye, I have been 
informed by a perſon of rank, that 
my lord diſcovered exactly the fame 
diſpoſition in his father's life-time, 
and only changes the ſubje& of his 
complaint from the word father to 


unities of plaguing my dear pa- 
— as he has jun 2 3 
to know, that this is the moſt effec- 
tual way he can take to diſtreſs me. 
After repeated trials, I have given 


or of finding myſelf eaſy in my fitua- 

tion; and hve with him at preſent 

to avoid 2 greater inconvenience. Not 

that his ill-nature is all the grievance 

of which I complain: excluſive of the 

32 diſguſt I entertain for him, 
i 


vanity and affectation altogether into - 
— 4 for he actually believes him - 
ſelf, or at leaſt would impoſe himſelf 
upon mankind, as a pattern in gal- 


fineſs, a perſon of infinite ſagacity 
and penetration: but the moſt ridi- 
culous part of his character is his pre- 
tended talent for politicks, in which 
he ſo deeply concerns himſelf, that 
he has diſmiſſed many a good ſervant 
becauſe he ſuſpected him of having 
wrong connections; a theme upon 
which he has often quarrelled with 
me, even almoſt to parting, * 
me with holding correſpondence wi 
the Earls of B. and C-—, and 
Mr. H. v, though I never. had 
the leaſt acquaintance with any of 
theſe gentlemen, except the Earl of 
, to whom I have not ſpoke for 
< theſe ten years paſt. | 
In ſhort, I have often bcen at a loſs 
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of his lawyer, he harangued upon my 
miſconduct ſince our laſt re- union; 
and very freely affirmed, that every 


ſtep I had taken was diametrically 


theſe unjuſt invectives, that ſtarting 


that of die. Indeed, he takes all op- 


up all hopes of making him happy, 


s folly is of that ſpecies which diſ- 
obliges rather than diverts, and his 


lantry and taſte; and, in point of bu- 
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© to know, whether he was more mad 
or malicious in thoſe fits of enthuſi- 
aſm, wherein he ſeemed tranſported 
with zeal for the commonwealth, and 
tormented me with his admonitions, 
out of all temper and patience. At 
length, however, I contrived an expe- 
dient which freed me from theſe trou - 
bleſome expoſtulations, and ſilenced 
him effetually on the ſcore of poli- 
ticks. This was no other than an 
_ avowal of being connected with 
} thoſe people whom I have named. 
Indeed, | knew him top well to be- 
lieve there was any thing ſolid in his 
intention or ke ons, even when he 
carried himfelf fo far as to demand a 
private audience with the king, m 
order to communicate a ſcheme for 
ſuppreſſing the rebellion; and that 
being denied, ſolicited the Duke of 
D intereſt for permiſſion to raiſe 
and head a regiment of Kentiſh ſmug- 
lers : nay, to ſuch a pitch did his 
oyalty ſoar, that he purchaſed a fire- 
lock of particular mechaniſm, calcu- 
lated for the ſafety of the bearer, in 
caſe he had been placed centinel at his 
majeſty's door; and- kept his horſes 
ready caparĩiſoned, with a view of at- 
tending his ſovereign to the field. 
Notwithſtanding all theſe pompous 
preparations, had he been put to the 
proof, he would have infallibly crept 
out of his engagements, through ſome 
ſneaking evaſion, his imagination be- 
ing very fertile in ſuch ſaving pre- 
tences. Yet he will talk ſometimes 
ſo fervently, and even ſenſibly, on the 
ſubject, that a ſtranger would miſtake 
him for a man of underſtanding, and 
determined zeal for the good of his 
country. 
Since my laſt return to his houſe, 
that act of parliament paſſed, by which 
he was enabled to Pay his debts, and 
among the reft, a thouſand pounds of 
my contracting, the only burden of 
that kind I ever intailed upon him, 
excluſive of my pin-monxy, which 
was never regularly paid; nor would 
he have been ſubject to this, had he 
not, by his periecution and purſuit, 
expoſed me to an extraordinary ex- 
pence. I have alſo had it in my power 
to reward ſome of my faithful Abi- 
« gails; in 8 to relieve from · 
extreme diftre that maid to whom- 
©: (as 1 have already obſerved) Lord 
Bn granted an aqpuity, * 
e 
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© ſhe had ſold: fo that ſhe was reduced 
to the moſt abject poverty, and I 
found her in a diſmal hole, with two 
infants periſhirg for want; a ſpecta- 
cle which drew tears from my eyes, 
and indeed could not but make 5 
impreſſion upon a heart like mine, 
which the miſzry of my fellow-c rea- 
tures never failed to melt. 

© Nor did I upon this occaſion forget 
the attachment and fidelity of my 
other woman Ars. 8 , who hear- 
ing I was r-bbed in my paſſage 
through Flanders, had generouſly re- 
linquithed the allowance I had ſettled 
upon her at parting. The exerciſe 
of ſuch acts of humanity and bene- 
volence, and the pleaſure of ſeeing 
my dear and tender parent often, 
in ſome meaſure alleviate the cha- 
grin to which I am ſubject, from the 
diſagreeable diſpoſition of my lord, 
who, conſiſtent with his former in- 
conſiſlency, upon our laſt reconcilia- 
tion chearfully agreed to a propoſal I 
made of having concerts in the honſe, 
and even approved of the ſcheme with 
marks of particular ſatisfa&tion : but 
before one half of the winter was Cx - 
pired, he found means to banith all 
the company, beginning with Jord 
R B ; who, as he walked 
up ſtairs one evening, was ſtopped by 
a footman, who plainly told him he 
had orders to ſay to him in particular, 
that his lordſhip was not at home; 
yet, the very next day, 8 that 
nobleman and me walking together 
in the Park, he joined us with an air 
of alacrity, as if no ſuch thing had 
happened; and even heh ved to Lord 
R with the molt fawning com- 
plaiſance. His depor:ment was equal - 
ly abſurd and impertinent to the re{t 
of his friends, who forſook us gra- 
dually, being tired of maintaining 
any friendly communication with uch 
a difagreeavle compotuion of ignorance 
and arrogance. For my own part, 1 
look upon him as utterly incorrigible; 
and as fate hath ſubjected me to his 
power, endeavour to make the bitter 
draught go down, by detachiug my- 
ſelf, as much as poſſible, from the 
ſoppoſition that there is any ſuch cx- 
iitence upon earth. Indeed, it I had 
not fatal experience of the contrary, 
I ſhould be apt to believe that ſuch a 
cha acter is not to be found among 
the ſons of men ; becauſe his conduct 


is altogether unaccountah!s by the 
* known rules and maxims of life, and 
* falls entirely under the poet's obſer- 
© vation, when he ſays, 


© 'Tis true, no meaning puzzles more than 
6 Wile” 


Her Jadyſhip having thus concluded 
her ſtory, to the entertainment of the 
company, and the admiration of Pere- 
grine, who expreſſed his aitoniſhment 
at the variety of adventures the had un- 
dergone, which was ſuch as he thought 
ſuſſicient to deſtroy the moſt hardy and 
robuſt conſtitution, and therefore infi- 
nitely more than enough to overwhelm 
one of her delicate frame; one of the 
gentlemen preſent roundly taxed her 


with want of candour, in lier ved 


ſome circumfiances of her life, whic 
he thought eſſential in the conſideration 
of her character. 

She reddene.{ at this peremptory charge, 
which had an evident effect upon t 
counteninces of the whole audience, 
vrhen the accuſer proceeded to explain 
his imputation, by obſerving, that, in 
the courſe of her narration, ſhe had 
omitted to mention a thouſand ads of 
uncommon charity, of which he him- 
ſ:} knew her to be guilty; and that 
ſhe had concealed a great many advan- 
tageous propoſuls of marnage, which 
ſne might have accepted before ſhe was 
engoged. 

The company were agreeably unde- 
ceived by this explanation; which her 
ladyſhip acknowledged in very polite 
terms, as a compliment equally gen- 
teel and unexpected: ard our hero, af- 
ter having teltified the ſenſe he had of 
her comp'4itance and condeſcention, in 
egaling him with a mark of her confi- 
dence and efteem, took his leave, and 
went home in a ttate of contuGon and 
perplexity ; tor, ſrom the circumſtances 
of the tale he had heard, he plainly 
perceived, that her ladyſhip's heart was 
too delicate to receive ach incenſe, as 
he. in ide capacity cf an admirer, could 
at preſent pay; becauſe, though he had 
in ſome mes ſure abridged the empire of 
Emilia in his own breaſt, it was not in 
his power to reſtrain it ſo effeQually, 
but that it would interfere with any 
other ſovercign whom his thoughts 
ſhould adopt; and, unleſs Lady —— 
could engrots his whole love, time, and 
attention, he ſoreſaw that it would be 


Qq impoſſible 
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bs degree did this unhappy humour 
« that one day, in the preſence 


© of his Jawyer, he harangued upon my 
©, miſcondu& ſince our re- union; 
* and v 


freely affirmed, that every 
© ſtep 1 had taken was diametrically - 
oppoſite to his will. 
Conſciaus of the pains I had been 
< at to pleaſe him, I was fo incenſed at 
<. theſe unjuſt invectives, that ſtarting 
© up, I told him he was a little dirty 
<« fellow ; and would have left.the houſe 
immediately, had not his lawyer and 
©: others, who were in the next room, 
© iy ed, and by dint of argument 
© and importunity diverted me from my 
c ſe, By the bye, I have been 
« informed by a perſon of rank, that 
« my lord diſcovered exactly the fame 
« di ion in his father's life-time, 
* and only changes the ſubſect of his 
complaint from the word father to 
© that of wife. Indeed, he takes all op- 
« portunities of plaguing my dear pa- 
rent, as he has juſt ſagacity enough 
© to know, that this is the moſt effec- 
4 tual way he can take to diſtreſs me. 
After repeated trials, I have given 
© up all s of making him happy, 
< or of finding myſelf eaſy in my ſitua - 
© tion z and hve with him at preſent 
to avoid à greater inconvenience. Not 
« that his ill-nature is all the grievance 
of which I complain: excluſive of the 
« perſonal diſguſt I entertain for him, 
G 2 folly is of that ſpecies which diſ- 
* obliges rather than diverts, and his 
C _— and affectation altogether into · 
6 e; for he actually believes him - 
« ſelf, or at leaſt would impoſe himſelf 
upon mankind, as a pattern in gal- 
« Jantry and taſte; and, in point of bu- 
1 fineſs, a perſon of infinite ſagacity 
© and penetration: but the moſt ridi - 
« culous part of his character is his pre - 
* tended talent for politicks, in which 
« he ſo deepty concerns himſelf, that 
©. he has diſmiſſed many a good ſervant 
© becauſe he ſuſpected him of having 
«. wrong connections; à theme upon 
6 which he has often quarrelled with 


me, even almoſt to parting, accuſin 


me with holding correſpondence 
the Earls of B. and C-—, and 
Mr. H. v, though I never: had 
< the leaſt acquaintance with any of 
© theſe gentlemen, except the Earl of 
., to whom I have not ſpoke for 
< theſe ten years paſt. 7 4 
In ſhort, 1 have often been at a loſs 
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© to know, whether he was more mad 
or malicious in thoſe fits of enthuſi- 
< aſm, wherein he ſeemed: tranſported 
« with-zeal for the commonwealth, and 
© tormented me with his admonitions, 
out of all temper and patienee. At 
© length, however, I contrived an expe- 
dient which freed me from theſe trou - 
* bleſome expoſtulations, and ſilenced 
him effeftually on the ſcore of poli- 
*. ticks. This was no other than an 
0 avowal of being connected with 
© all thoſe whom I have named. 
© Indeed, I knew him top well to be - 
« lieve there was — thing ſolid in his 
© intention or eſſions, even when he 
© carried himfelf fo far as to demand a 
« private audience with the king, m 
order to communicate a ſcheme for 
* ſupprefling the rebellion; and that 
© being denied, ſolicited the Duke of 
. intereſt for permiſſion to raiſe 
and head a regiment of Kentiſh ſmug - 
« glers: nay, to ſuch a pitch did his 
© loyalty ſoar, that he purchaſed a fire- 
lock of particular mechaniſm, calcu- 
© lated for the ſafety of the bearer, in 
« caſe he had been placed centinel at his 
* majeſty's door; and kept his horſes 
ready capartſoned, with a view of at- 
© tending his / ſovereign, to the field. 
© Notwithſtanding all theſe pompous 
« preparations, had he been put to the 
proof, he would have infallibly crept 
* outof his engagements, through ſome 
© ſneaking evaſion, his imagination be- 
ing very fertile in ſuch ſaving pre- 
© tences. Yet he will talk ſometimes 
c ſo fervently, and even ſenſibly, on the 
ſubject, that a ſtranger would miſtake 
© him for a man of underſtanding, and 
determined zeal for the good of his 
© country, | 
Since laſt return to his houſe, 
© that act of parliament paſſed, by which 
© he was enabled to pay his debts, and 
among the reſt, a thouſand pounds of 
© my contracting, the only burden of 
that kind I ever intailed upon him, 
© excluſive of my pin- mom yy, which 
vas never regularly paid z nor would 
© he have been ſubje& to this, had he 


not, by his periecution and purſvit, 


« expoſed me to an extraordinary ex- 
«. pence. I have alſo had it in my power: 
© to reward ſome of my faithful Abi- 
© gails; in 7 „to relieve from · 
extreme diſtreſs that maid to whom · 
(as 1 have already obſerved) Lord 
. Bonn granted an ,aqpuity, = 
| e 
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© ſhe had ſold: fo that ſhe was reduced 
© to the moſt abject poverty, and I 
© found her in a diſmal hole, with two 
„ infants periſhirg for want; a ſpecta- 
cle which drew tears from my eyes, 
© and indeed could not but, make — 
© impreſſion. upon a heart like mine, 
« which the miſery of my fellow-crea- 
© tures never failed to melt. | 
Nor did I upon this occaſion forget 
the attochment and fidelity of my 
other woman Ars. S——, who hear- 
ing I was robbed in my paſſage 
through Flanders, had generouſly re- 
linquiſhed the allowance I had ſettled 
upon her at parting. The exerciſe 
of ſuch acts of humanity and bene- 
volence, and the pleaſure of ſeeing 
my dear and tender. parent often, 
in ſome meaſure alleviate the cha- 
grin to which I am ſubject, from the 
diſagreeable diſpoſitien of my lord, 
who, conſiſtent with his former in- 
conſiflency, upon our laſt reconcilia- 
tion chearfully agreed to a propoſal I 
made of having concerts in the honſe, 
and even approved of the ſaheme with 
marks of particular ſatis faction: but 
before one half of the winter was ex- 
pired, he found means to bagith all 
the company, beginning with Jord 
; who, as he walked 
up ſtairs one evening, was ſtopped by 
a footman, Who plainly told him he 
had orders to ſay to him in particular, 
that his lordſhip was not at home; 
yet, the very next day, perceiving that 
nobleman and me Ko together 
in the Park, he joined us with an air 
of alacrity, as if no ſuch thing had 
happened; and even behaved to Lord 
R with the molt fawning com- 
1 His depor:ment was equal- 
y abſurd and impertinent to the reſt 
of his friends, who torſook us gra- 
dually, being tired of maintinng 
any friendly communication with uch 
a diſagrecable compoſuion of ignorance 
and arrogance. For my own part, I 
look upon him as utterly iacoirigible ; 
and as fate hath ſubjected me to his 
power, endeavour to make the bitter 
draught go down, by detaching my- 
ſelf, as much as poſſible, .from the 
ſyppoſition that there is any ſuch ex- 
iſtence upon earth. Indeed, if I had 
not tatal experience of the contrary, 
I ſhould be apt to believe that ſuch a 
character is not to be found among 


the ſons of men; becauſe his conduct 
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© 18 altogether unaccountable by the 
* known rules and maxims of life, and 
* falls entirely under the poet's obſer- 
© vation, when, he ſays, 


© 'Tis true, no meaning puzzles more than 
6 Wits? „ 


Her ladyſhip having thus concluded 
her ſtory, to the entertainment of the 
company, and the admiration of Pere- 
grine, who expreſſed his atoniſhment 
at the variety of adventures ſhe had un- 
dergone, which was ſuch as he thought 
ſuſſicient to deſtroy the moſt hardy and 
robuſt conſtitution, and therefore infi- 
nitely more than enough to overwhelm 
one of her delicate frame; one of the 
gentlemen preſent roundly taxed her 


with want of candour, in ſu preſſi 


ſome circumſtances of her life, which | 
he thought eſſential in the conſideration 


of her character. 


She reddened at this peremptory charge, 
which had an evident effect upon t 
countenInces. of the whole audience, 
when the accuſer proceeded to explain 
his imputation, by obſerving, that, in 
the courſe of her narration, ſhe had 
oinitted to mention a thouſand ads of 
uncommon charity, of which he him- 
ſe}t knew her to be guilty; and that 
ſhe had concealed a great many advan- 
tageous propoſals of. marriage, which 
ſhe might have accepted before ſhe was 
engoged. 

he company were agreeably unde- 
ceived by this explanation; which her 
ladyſhip acknowledged in very polite 
terms, as à compliment equally. gen- 
teel and unexpected: ard our hero, af- 
ter having teſtified the ſenſe he had of 
her comp/l4ifance and condeſcenſion, in 
regaling him with a mark of her confi - 
dence and elteem, took his leave, and 
went home in a {tate of confuſion and 


perplexuy; tor, ſrom the circumftanees 


of the tale he had heard, he plainly 
pece;ved, that ber ladyſhip's heart was 
tao delicate to receive fach incenſe, as 
he. in the capacity ct an admirer, could 
at preſent pay; becauſe, though he had 
in ſome mes ſure abridged the empire of 
Emilia in his own breaſt, it was not iu 
his power to reſtrain it ſo effeually, 
but that it would interfere with any 
other ſovereign whom his thoughts 
ſhould adopt; and, unleſs Lady —— 
could engrots his whole love, time, and 
attention, be ſoreſaw that it would be 


impoſlible 
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impoſſible for him to ſupport the oven 


which he might have the good fortune 
to inſpire. He was, moreover, deterred 
from declaring his love, by the fate of 
her former admirers, who ſeemed to 
have been wound up to a d of en- 
thuſiaſm, that looked more like the ef- 


fect of inchantment, than the inſpira- 


tion of human attractions; an extaſy 
of paſſion which he durſt not venture to 
undergo. He therefore reſolved to com- 


bat with the impreſſions he had already 


received, and, if poſſible, cultivate her 


friendſhip without ſoliciting her affec- 


tion: but, before he could fix upon 
this determination, he deſired to know 


the footing on which he ſtood in her 
opinion; and by the intelligence of 
Crabtree, obtained in the uſual man- 


ner, underſtood that her ſentiments of 
him were very favourable, though with- 
out the leaſt tincture of love. He would 
have been tranſported with joy, had her 
thoughts of him been of a more tender 
texture; though his reafon was better 
pleaſed with the information he receiv- 
ed: in conſequence of which he muſ- 


tered up the ideas of his firſt paſſion, and 
ſet them in oppoſition to thoſe of this 


new and dangerous attachment; by 
which means he kept the balance in equi- 
librio, and his — * tolerably quiet. 


CHAP. X. 


HE PERSUADES CADWALLADER TO 


ASSUME THE CHARACTER OF A 
MAGICIAN, IN WHICH HE AC- 
QUIRES A GREAT SHARE OP RE- 
PUTATION, BY HIS RESPONSES 
TO THREE FEMALES OF DISTINC- 
TION, WHO SEVERALLY CON- 
SULT THE RESEARCHES OF HIS 
. 


H' heart being thus, as it were, 
ſuſpended between two objects, 
that leſſened the force of each other's 
attraction, he took this opportunity of 
enjoying ſome reſpite, and for the pre- 
ſent detached his ſentiments from both; 
reſolving to indulge himſelf in the exer- 
ciſe of that practical ſatire, which was 
ſo agreeable and pecuhar to his diſpo- 


ſition. In this laudable determination 


be was confirmed by the repeated ſug- 
geſtions of his' friend Cadwallader, who 
taxed him with letting his talents ruſt in 


 Indolence, and ſtimulated his natural 
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vivacity, with a ſucceſſton of freſh diſ- 
coveries in the world of ſcandal. | 
Peregrine was now ſeized with a 
ſtrange whim, and when he communi- 
cated the conceit to Cadwallader, it in 
2 moment acquired his approbation. 
This notion he imparted in a propoſal, 
to ſubject the town to their ridicule, by 
giving reſponſes in the character of a 
profeſſed conjuror, to be perſonated by 
the old mifanthrope, whoſe aſpect was 
extremely well calculated for the pur- 
ſe. The plan was immediately ad- 
mow in all it's parts; an apartment 
ired in a houſe accommodated with a 
publick ſtair, ſo that people might have 
free ingreſs and egreſs, without being 
expoſed to obſervation; and this tene- 
ment being furniſhed with the apparatus 
of a magician, ſuch as globes, teleſcopes, 
a magick-Janthorn, a ſkeleton, a dried 
monkey, together with the ſkins of an 


alligator, otter, and ſnake, the conjuror 


himſelf took pofleſfion of his caftle, 
after having diſtributed printed adver- 
tiſements, containing the particulars of 
his undertaking. 

Theſe bills ſoon operated according 
to the wiſh of the projectors. As the 
price of the oracle was fixed at half a 
guinea, the publick naturally concluded 
that the author was no common fortune- 
teller; and the very next day, Peregrine 
found ſome ladies of his quality ac- 
quaintance, infected with the dcfire of 
making an experiment upon the kill of 
this new conjuror, who pretended to be 
juſt arrived from the Mogul's empire, 
where he had learned the art from a 
Brachman philoſopher. Our young gen- 
tleman affected to talk of the preten- 
hons of this ſage with ridicule and con- 
tempt, and with ſeeming reluctance un- 
dertook to attend them to his apart- 
ment, obſerving that it would be a very 
ealy matter to detect the fellow's igno- 
rance, and no more than common juſtice 
to chaſtiſe him for his preſumption. 
Though he could eaſily perceive a great 
fund of credulity in the company, they 
affected to eſpouſe his opinion, and un- 
der the notion of a frolick, agreed, that 
one particular lady ſhould endeavour to 
baffle his art, by appearing before him 
in the dreſs of her woman, who ſhould 
at the ſame tjme perſonate her miſtreſs, 
and be treated as ſuch by our adven- 
turer, who promiſed to ſquire them to 
the place. Theſe meaſures being con- 
certed, and the appoiatment fixed — 
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the next audience-day, Peregrine fur- 
niſhed bis friend with the neceſſary in- 
formation; and when the hour of aſſig 
nation arrived, conducted his charge to 
this oraculous ſeer. | | 

They were admitted by our hero's 
valet de chambre, whoſe viſage being 
naturally meagre and ſwarthy, was a- 
dorned with artificial whiſkers; ſo that 
he became the Perfian dreſs which he 
wore, and ſeemed a very proper maſter 
of the ceremonies to an oriental necro- 
mancer, Having eroſſed his arms upon 
his breaſt, with an inclination of the 
head, he ſtalked in ſolemn ſilence be- 
fore them into the penetralia of the 
temple, where they found the conjuror 
fitting at a table, provided with pen, 
ink, and paper, divers books, and ma- 
thematical inftruments, and a long white 
wand lying acroſs the whole. He was 
habited in a-black gown and fur-cap: 
his countenance, over and above a double 
B of philoſophick gravity, which 

e had aſſumed for the occaſion, was 
improved by a thick beard, white as 
ſnow, that reached to his middle; upon 
each ſhoulder fat a prodigious large 

black cat, which had been tutored for 
the purpoſe. 

Such a figure, which would have 
ſtartled Peregrine himſelf, had not he 
been concerned in the myſtery, could 
not fail to make an impreſſion upon 
thoſe whom he accompanied. The fic- 
titious chambermaid, in ſpite of all her 
natural pertneſs and vivacity, changed 
colour when ſhe entered the room, while 
the pretended lady, whoſe intellects 
were not quite ſo enlightened, began to 
tremble in every joint, and ejaculate pe- 
titions to Heaven for her ſafety. Their 
conductor advancing to the table, pre- 
ſented his offering, and pointing to the 
maid, told him that lady Jefired to know 
what would be her deſtiny in point of 
marriage. The philoſopher, without 
lifting up his eyes to view the perſon in 
whoſe behalf he was couſulted, turned 
his ear to one of the ſable familiars that 
purred upon his ſhoulder, and taking 
up the pen, wrote upon a detached flip 
of paper theſe words, which Peregrine, 
at the deſire of the ladies, repeated aloud. 
« Her deſtiny will, in a great meaſure, 
„depend upon what hap to her 
© about nine o'clock in the morning, 
on the third day of laſt December.” 

This ſentence was no ſooner pro- 
nounced, than the counterfeit [ady 


- 
ſcreamed, and ran aut into che anti- 
chamber, exclaiming, * Chriſt have mer 

© upon us! Sure he is the devil incarnate! 

Her miſtreſs, who followed her with grext 
conſternation, inſiſted upon knowing the 
tranſaction to which the reſponſe al- 
luded; and Mrs. Abigail, after ſome re- 
collection, gave her to underſtand that ſhe 
had an admirer, who, on that very hour 
and day mentioned by the cunning man, 
had addreſſed himſelf to her in a ſerious 
propoſal of marriage. This explana- 
tion, however, was more ingenious than 
candid; for the admirer was no other 
than the identical Mr. Pickle himſelf, 
who was a mere dragon among the 
chambermaids, and in his previous in- 
formation communicated to his aſſociate, 
had given an account of this aſſigna- 
tion, with which he had been favoured 
by the damſel in queſtion. 

Our hero ſeeing his company very 
much affected with this circumſtance of 
the wizard's art, which had almoſt 
frighted both miſtreſs and maid into 
hyſterick fits, pretended to laugh them 
out of their fears, by obſerving that 
there was nothing extraordinary in this 
inſtance of his knowledge, which might 
have been acquired by ſome of thoſe 
ſecret emiſſaries whom ſuch impoſtors 
are obliged to employ for intelligence, 
or imparted by the lover himſelf, who 
had perhaps come to-conſult him about 
the ſacceſs of his amour. Encouraged 
by this obſervation, or rather prompted 
by an inſatiable curioſity, which was 
proof againſt all ſorts of apprehenſion, 
the diſguiſed lady returned to the magi- 
cian's own apartment, and aſſumin 3 
air of a pert chambermaid, Mr. Con- 
juror, ſaid ſhe, no you have ſatiſ- 
* fied my miſtreſs, will you be ſo good 
© as to tell me, if ever I ſhall be mar- 
© ried?* The ſage, without the leaft 
heſitation, favoured her with an anſwer 
in the following words. You cannot 
© be married before you are a widow 
© and whether or not that will ever be 
© the caſe, is a queſtion which my art 
© cannot reſolve, becauſe my foreknow- 


* ledge exceeds not the term of thirty 


years. 


This reply, which at once cut her off 
from the pleaſing proſpeR of ſeeing her- 
ſelf independent in the enjoyment of 
youth and fortune, in a moment cloud - 
ed her aſpect; all her good-humovr was 
overcaſt, and ſhe went away, without 
farther enquiry, muttering, in the ran- 
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ach 
cour of her chagrin, that he was a ll 
impertinent fellow, and a mere 1 160 
in his profeſſion. Notwitliſte nding the 
prejudice of this reſentment, her convic- 
tion ſoon recurred ; and when the report 
of his anſwers was made to thoſe con- 
federates by whom ſhe had been de- 
puted to make trial of his (kill, they 
were: univerſally perſuaded that his art 
was altogether ſupernatural, though each 
affected to treat it with contempt, re- 
ſolving, in her own breaſt, to have re- 
courle to him in private. 

In the mean time, the maid, though 
laid under the moſt peremptory injunc- 
tions of ſecreſy, was ſo full of the cir- 
cumſtance which related to her own con- 
duct, that ſhe extolled his preſcience; in 
whiſpers to all her acquaintance, aſſuring 
them, that he had told her all the parti- 
culars of her life; ſo that his fame was 
almoſt inſtantaneouſly conveyed through 
a thouſand different 1 to all parts 
of the towu; and the very next time he 
aſſumed the chair, his doors were be- 
ſieged by curious people of all ſects and 
denominations. 

Being an old practitioner in this art, 
Cadwallader knew it would be impoſ- 
ſible for him to ſupport his reputation 
in the promiſcuous exerciſe of fortune- 
telling, becauſe every perſon that ſhuuld 
come to conſult him would expect a 
ſample of his ſkill, relating to things 
pat 3 and it could not be ſuppoſed that 

e was acquainted with the private con- 
cerns of every individual who might 
apply to bim for that purpole; he there- 
fore ordered his miniſter, whom he diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of Hadgi Rourk, 
to ſignify to all thoſe who demanded en- 
trance, that his price was half a guinea; 
und that all ſuch as were not diſpoſed to 
gratify him with that conſideration, 
wouid do well to leave the pallage free 
for the reſt. 

This declaration ſucceeded to his 
with; for this congregation conſiſted 
chiefly of footmen, chambermaids, ap- 
prentices, and the lower claſs of tradeſ- 
men, who eould not afford to purchaſe 


x00 at ſuch a price; ſo that, after 


truitleſs offers, of ſhillings and half 


crowns, they digpped off one by one, 
and left the field open for cuſtomers of 
an higher rank. _ | 
The firſt perſon of this ſpecies who 
appeared was dreſſed like the wife of a 
ſubſtantial tradeſman; but this diſguiſe 
could not ſercen her from the penctra- 
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tion of the conjuror, who. at firſt ſight 
knew her to be one of the ladies of 
whioſe coming he had been apprized by 
Peregrine, on the ſuppoſition. that their 
curiohty was rather inflamed than allay- 
ed by the intelligence they had received 
from his firlt client, This lady ap- 
proached the philoſopher with that in- 
trepidity of counteaance ſo conſpicuous 
ia matrons of her dignified ſphere, and 
in a ſoft voice, aſked with a ſimper, of 
what complexion her next child would 
be? The necromancer, who was per- 
fectly well acquainted with Her private 
hiſtory, forthwith delivered his reſponſe 
in the following queſtion, written in the 
uſual form, © Row long has Pompey 
* the black been diſmiſſed from your 
© Iadyſhip's ſervice?” 

Endued as ſhe was with a great ſhare 
of that fortitude which is diſtinguiſhed 
by the appellation of effrontery, her face 
exhibited ſome ſigns of ſhame and con- 
fuſion at the receipt of this oracular in- 
terrogation, by which ſhe was convinced 
of his extraordinary intelligence; and 
accoſting him in a very ſzrivus tone; 
© Doctor,* ſaid ſhe, © I perceive you are 
a perſon of great abilities in the art 
you profeſs; and therefore, without 
pretending to dillemble, I will own 
you have touched the true ſtring of 
my apprehealions. I am perſuaded 
I necd not be more particular in my 
enquiries, Here is a purſe of money; 
take it, and deliver me from a moſt 
alarming and uneaſy ſuſpenſe.“ So 
iaying, ſhe depoſited hei offering upon 
the table, and waited for his anſwer with 
a face of feartul expectation, while he 
was employcd in writing this ſentence 
for her perulal: * 'Though I ſee into 
the womb of time, the proſpect is not 
perfectly diſtinct 3 the feeds of future 
events lie niingled and confuſed: fo 
that I am under the neceſſity of aſſiſt- 
ing my divination in ſome caſes, by 
analogy and human intelligence; and 
cannot puſſibly ſatisfy your preſent 
doubts, unicis you will condeſcend to 
make me privy to all thoſe occuirences 
which you think might have inter- 
fered with the cauſe of your apprehen- 
lion.” | 
The lady having read the declaration, 
aft ed a tmall emotion of ſhyneſs and 
repuguance, and ſeating herſelf upon a 
ſetter, after having cautioully informed 
herſelf of the privacy of the apa: tinent, 
gave Iuch a detail of the ſucecilion of 
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her lovers, as amazed while it enter- 
tained the necromancer, as well as his 
friend Pickle, who from a cloſet, in 
which he had concealed himſelf, over- 
heard every ſyllable of her confeſſion. 
Cadwallader liftened to her ſtory with a 
look of infinite importance and ſagacity, 
and after a ſhort pauſe told her, that he 
would not pretend to give a catagorical 
anſwer, until he ſhould have deliberated 
maturely upon the various circumſtances 
of the atfair; but if ſhe would take the 
trouble of honouring him with another 
viſit on his next publick day, he hoped 
he ſhould be able to give her full ſatiſ- 
faction. Conſcious of the importance 
of her doubts, ſhe could not help com- 
mending his caution, and took her 
leave, with a promiſe of returning at 
the appointed time: then the conjuror 
being joined by his affociate, they gave 


' a looſe to their mirth, which 1 in- 


dulged, they began to concert meaſures 
for inflicting ſome diſgraceful puniſh- 
ment on the ſhameleſs and inſatiate ter- 
migant who had fo impudently avowed 
her own proſtitution. 

They were interrupted, however, in 
their conferrente, by the arrival of a new 
gueſt, who being announced by Hadgi, 
our hero retreated to his lurking- place, 
and Cadwalladerreſumed his myſterious 
appearance. This new chent, though 
ſhe hid her face in a maſk, could not 
conceal herſelf from the knowledge of 
the conjuror, who by her voice recog- 
nized her to be an unmarried lady of his 
own acquaintance. She had, within a 
ſmall com paſs of time, made herſelf re- 
markable for two adventures, which 
had not at all ſucceeded to her expecta- 
tion: being very much addicted to play, 
ſhe had, at a certain rout, indulged that 
paſſion to ſuch exceſs, as not only got 

er 


the better of her juſtice, but allo of 


circumſpection; ſo that ſhe was unfor- 
tunately detected in her endeavours to 
appropriate to herſelf what was not law- 
fully * due. This ſmall ſlip was at- 
tended with another indiſcretiva, which 
had likewiſe an unlucky effect upon her 
reputation. She had been favoured with 
the addreſſes of one of thoſe hopeful 
hcirs, who ſwarm and ſwagger about 
town under the denomination of Bucks; 
and in the confidence of his honour 
conſented to be one of a partie that made 
an excurſion as far as Windſor, think- 
ing herſelf ſecured from ſcandal by the 
company of another young lady, who had 


alſo condeſcended to truſt her perſon to 
the protection of her admirer. The two 
gallants, in the courſe of this expedi- 
tion, were ſaid to uſe the moſt perfidious 
means to intoxicate the paſſions of their 
miſtreſſes, by mixing drugs with their 
wine, which inflamed their conſtitutions 
to ſuch a degree, that they fell an eaſy 
ſacrifice to the appetites of their con- 
duQors, who, upon their return to tow 
were ſo baſe and inhuman as to bo 
among their companions of the exploit 
they had atchieved. Thus the ſtory was 
circulated, with a thouſand additional 
circumltances to the prejudice of the ſuf - 
terers, one of whom had thought pro- 
per to withdraw into the country, until 
the ſcandal raifed at her expence ſhould 
ſubſide ; while the other, who was not 
ſo eaſily put out of countenance, reſolv- 
ed to out-face the report, as a treacherous 
alperhon, invented by her lover as an 
excule for his own inconſtancy ; and 
actually appeared in publick, as uſual, 
till ſhe found herſelf neglected by the 
greateſt part of her acquaintance. | 
In conſequence of this diſgrace, which 
ſhe knew not whether to impute to the 
card affair, or to the laſt faux pas ſhe 
had committed, ſhe now came to con- 
ſult the conjuror, and ſigniſied her er- 
rand, by aſking whether the cauſe of 
her preſent diſquict was of the town or 
the country. Cadwallader at once. per- 
ceiving her alluſion, anſwered her queſ- 
tion in theſe terms: This honeſt world 
* will forgive a young gameſter for in- 
© diſcretion at play, but a favour grant- 
© ed to a babbling coxcomb is an un- 
* pardonable offence.” This reſponſe 
ſhe received with equal aſtoniſhment and 
chagrin z and, fully convinced of the ne- 
cromancer's omniſcience, implored his 
advice touching the retrieval of her re- 
putation : upon which he counſelled her 
to wed with the firſt opportunity. She 
ſeemed ſo well pleaſed with his admoni- 
tion, that (he gratified him with a dou- 
ble fee, and dropping a low curtſey, re- 
tired, , 
Our undertakers now thought it high 
time to ſilence the oracle for the day, 
and Hadgi was accordingly ordered to 
exclude all comers, while Pareptine and 
his friend renewed the dcliberationg 
which had been interrupted, and ſettled a 
plan of operations for the next occaſion ; 
meanwhile it was reſolved, that Hadgi 
ſhould not only exerciſe his own talents, 
but alſo employ inferior agents, in pro- 
curing 
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curing general intelligence for the ſt 

of their ſcheme z that the 1 
of this miniſtry ſhould be defrayed from 
the profits of their profeſſions, and the 
remainder be diſtributed to poor fami- 
hes in diſtreſs, | 


CHAP. XI. 


PEREGRINE AND HIS FRIEND CAD- 
WALLADER PROCEED IN THE 
EXERCISE OP THE MYSTERY 
OF FORTUNE-TELLING, IN THE 
COURSE OF WHICH THEY AT- 
CHIEVE VARIOUS ADVENTURES, 


4 E preliminaries being adjuſt- 
ed, our hero forthwith repaired to 
a card aſſembly, which was frequented 
by ſome of the moſt notable goſſips in 
town, and having artfully turned the 
converſation upon the ſubje& of the for- 
tune-teller, whoſe talents he pretended to 
ridicule, incenſed their itch of knowing 
ſecrets to ſuch a degree of impatience, 
that their curioſity became flagrant, and 
he took it for granted, that all or ſome 
of them would viſit Albumazar on his 
very firſt viſiting- day. While Peregrine 
was thus engaged, this aſſociate made 
his appearance in another convocation 
of faſhionable people, where he ſoon had 
the pleaſure of hearing the conjuror 
brought upon the carpet by an elderly 
gentlewoman, remarkable for her in- 
quiſitiwe diſpoſition, who addreſſing her- 
telt to Cadwallader, aſked, by the help 
of the finger-alphabet, if he knew any 
thing of the magician that made ſuch a 
noiſe in town, The miſanthrope an- 
fwered as uſual, in a ſurly tone, By 
© your queſtion, yon mutt either take me 
© for a pimp or an idiot. What, in the 
© name of nonſenſe, ſhould I know of 
* tuch a rafcal, unleſs I were to court 
his acquaintance with a view to feaſt 
my own ſpleen, in ſeeing him fool the 
* whole nation out of their money ! 
© Though, I ſuppoſe, his chief profits 
* ariſe from his practice, in quality of 


© pander. All fortune-tellers are bawds, 


© and for that reaſon are ſo much fol- 
« lowed by people of faſhion, This fel- 
© low, I warrant, has got ſundry con- 
© veyient apartments for the benefit of 
© procreation; for it is not to be ſup- 
© poled that thoſe who viſit him on the 
£ pretence of conſulting his ſupernatural 


art, Caa be ſuck tools, luch drivellers, 


© as to believe that he can actually prog» 
© nofticate future events.” | 

The company, according to his ex- 
pectation, imputed his remarks to the 
rancour of his diſpoſition, which could 
not bear to think that any perſon upon 
earth was wiſer than himſelf ; and his 
ears were regaled with a thouſand in- 
ſtances of the conjuror's wonderful pre- 
ſcience, for which he was altogether in- 
debted to fiction. Some of theſe ſpeci- 
mens being communicated to him by 
way of appeal to his opinion, They 
* are,” ſaid he, © mere phantoms of ig- 
© norance and credulity, ſwelled up in 
© the repetition, like thoſe unſubſtantial 
© bubbles which the boys blow up in 
© ſoap-ſuds with a tobacco pipe. And 
© this will ever be the caſe in the propa- 
© gation of all extraordinary intelli- 
« gence: the imagination naturally mag- 
© nifies every object that falls under it's 
© cognizance, efpecially thoſe that con- 
© cern the paiſions of fear and admira- 
tion; and when the occurrence comes 
© to be rehearſed, the vanity of the re- 
© later exaggerates every circumſtance, 
in order to enhance the importance of 
© the communication. Thus an inci- 
dent which is but barely uncommon, 
* often gains ſuch acceſſion in it's pro- 
© greſs through the fancies and mouths 
© of thoſe who repreſent it, that the ori- 
© ginal fact cannot poſſibly be diſtin - 
© gniſhed, This obſervation might be 
proved and illuſtrated by a thouſand 
© undeniable examples, out of which I 
© ſhall only ſelect one inſtance, for the 
entertainment and edification of the 
© company. A very honeſt gentleman, 
remarkable for the gravity of his de- 
* portment, was one day in a certain 
© coffee-houſe accoſted by one of his 
particular friends; who, taking him 
© by the hand, expreſſed uncommon ſa- 
© tisfation in ſeeing him abroad, and 
© in good health, after the dangerous 
and portentous malady he had under- 
gone. Surprized at this ſalutation, 
« the gentleman replied, it was true he 
© had been a little out of order over 
© night,. but there was nothing at all 
extraordinary in his indiſpoſition.— 
6 Jeſu, not extraordinary! cried the 
© orher, „ when you vomited three 
te black crows!” This ſtrange excla- 
mation the grave gentleman at firſt 
© miſtook for raillery, though his friend 
© was no joker; but perceiving in him 
© all the marks of ſincerity and aſtoniſn - 
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ment, he _— changed his opi · 
nion, and after a ſhort reverie, takin 

* him aſide, exprefied himſelf in theſe 
s words: Sir, it is not unknown to 
«« you that I am at preſent engaged in 
« a treaty of marriage, which would 
% have been ſettled lung ago, had it not 
« been retarded by the repeated machi- 
« nations of a certain perſon who pro- 
« felled himſelf my rival. Now I am 
« fully perſuaded that this affair of the 
three crows is a ſtory of his invention, 
* calculated to prejudice me in the opi - 
„ nion of the lady; who, to be ſure, 
« would not chuſe to marry a man who 
« has a rookery in his bowels; and 
© therefore I muſt inſiſt upon knowing 
« your author of this ſcandalous report, 
« that I may be able to vindicate my 
« character from the malicious aſper- 
« fion.” His friend, who thought the 
demand was very reaſonable, told him 
« without heſitation, that he was made 
© acquainted with the circumſtance of 
* his dittemper by Mr. Such a-one, 
© their common acquaintance : upon 
« which the perſon who conceived him - 
© ſelf injured, went immediately in queſt 
of his ſuppoſed defamer, and having 
found him, „Pray, Sir,“ ſaid he, 
© with a peremptory tone, „who told 
« you that 1 vomited three black 
% crows?” — “ Tuer! anſwered the 
« gentleman, ** I mentioned two only“ 
—“ Zounds, Sir!” cried the other, in- 
* cenſe at his indifference, “ you will 
„find the two too many, if you refule 
4% to diſcover the villainous ſource of 
« ſuch calumny.” The gentleman, 
* ſurprized at his heat, ſaid he was for- 
© ry to find he had been the accidental 
« inſtrument of giving him offence, but 
« tranſlate4 the blame (if any there 
© was) from himſelf to a third perſon, 
© to whoſe information he owed his 
* knowledge of the report. The plain- 
tiff, according to the direction he re- 
© ceived, repaired to the houſe of the 
© accuſed; and his indignation be ng 
* inflamed at finding the itory ha al- 
ready circulated among his acquain- 
© tance, he told him, with evident marks 
of diſpleaſure, that he was come to 
© pluck that ſame brace of crows which 
6 © ſaid he had diſgorged. The de- 
« fendant ſeeing him very much irritat · 
ed, poſitively denied that he had men- 
tioned a brace : ** One, indeed, ſaid 
* he, „I own 1 took notice of, upon 
6 the authority of your own phyſician, 
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„ who gave me an account of it this 
„ morning.” —** By the Lord! cried 
© the ſufferer in a rage, hich he could 
© no longer contain, “ that raſcal has 
been ſuborned by my nval to flander 
« my character in this manner; but 
„'i be revenged, if there be either 
© law or equity in England!“ He had 
* ſcarce pronounced theſe words, when 
the doctor happened to enter the room 
* when his exaſperated patient liftin 
up his cane, © Sirrah,” ſaid he, it 
„% I live, I'll make that black crow the 
© blackeſt circumſtance of thy whole 
lite and converſation!” The phyſi- 
© cian, confounded at this addreſs, ai - 
fured him that he was utterly igno- 
rant of his meaning; and when the 
other gentleman explained it, abſo- 
lutely denied the charge, a{ſming he 
had ſaid no more than that he had 
vomited a quantity of ſomething as 
black as a crow. The landlord of the 
houſe acknowledged that he might 
have been miſtaken; and thus the 
whole myitery was explained.” 
The company ſeemed to teliſh the 
ſtory of the three black crows, which 
2 conſidered as an impromptu of Cad- 
wallader's own invention; but, grant- 
ing it to be true, they unanimouſly de- 
clared that it could have no weiglt in 
invalidating the teſtimony of divers per- 
ſons of honour, who had been witneſſes 
of the magician's ſupernatural fill. 
On the next day of coulultatiun, the ne- 
cromancer being in the chair, and his 
friend behind the curtain, the outward 
door was ſcarce open, when a female 
viſuant flounced in, and diſcovered to 
the magician the features of one of thoſe 
inquiſitive ladies, whoſe curiotity he 
knew Jus confederate had arouzed ig 
the manner above deſcribed. Sbe ad- 
dreſſed herfelf to him with a familiar 
air, obſerving, that ſhe had heard much 
of his great knowledge, and was come 
to be a witneſs of his art, which the de- 
ſired him to dilplay, in declaring what 
he knew to be her ruling paſſion. 
Cadwallader, who was no ſtranger to 
her diſpoſition, aſſumed the pen without 
heſitation, and furniſhed her with an 
anſwer, importing, that the loveof mo- 
ney predominated, and ſcandal 3 
the next place in her heart. Far from 
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being offended at his freedom, ſhe com- 
mended his frankneſs with a ſinile; and, 
ſatisfied of his uncommon talents, ex- 


preſſed a deſue of being better acquaint- 
ed 
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ed with his perſon: nay, ſhe began to 
catechiſe him upon the, private hiſtory 
of divers great families, in which he 
happened to be well verſed; and he, in 
a myſterious manner, dropped ſuch art- 
ful hints of his knowledge, that ſhe 
was amazed at his capacity, and actual- 
ly aſked if his art was communicable. 
The conjuror replied in the affirmative 
but, at the ſame time, gave her to un- 
derſtand, that it was attainable by thoſe 
only who were pure and undefiled in 
point of chaſtity and honour; or ſuch 
as, by a long courſe of penitence, had 
weaned themſelves from all attachments 
to the fleſh. She not only diſapproved, 
but ſeemed to doubt the track of this 
aſſertion ; telling him, with a look of 
diſdain, that his art was not worth 
having, if one could not uſe it for the 
benefit of one's pleaſure: ſhe had even 
netration enough to take notice of an 
inconſiſtency in what he had advanced ; 
and aſked, why he himſelf exerciſed his 
knowledge for hire, if he was ſo much 
detached from all worldly concerns. 
Come, come, doctor, added ſhe, you 
© are in the right to be cautious againſt 
c impertinent curioſity; but, perhaps, 
I may make it worth your while to be 
© communicative.” 
Theſe overtures were interrupted by 
a rap at the door, ſignifying the ap- 
roach of another client; upon which 
the lady enquired for his private paſſage, 
through which ſhe might retire, without 
the nil of being ſeen; when ſhe under- 
ſtood he was deficient in that conve- 
nience, ſhe withdrew into an empty room, 
adjoining to the audience-chamber, in 
order to conceal herſelf from the obſer- 
vation of the new-comer. This was 
no other than the inamorata, who came 
by appointment to receive the ſolution 
of her doubts; and the miſanthrope, 
glad of an opportunity to expoſe her to 
the cenſure of ſuch an indefatigable mi- 
niſter of fame as the perſon, who (he 
knew) would liſten from the next apart- 
ment, laid her under the neceſſity of re- 
freſhing his remembrance with a reca- 
pitulation of her former confeſſion, which 
was almoſt finiſhed, when ſhe was alarm- 
ed by a noiſe at the door, occaſioned by 
two gentlemen, who attempted to enter 
by force, 
\ Terrified at this uproar, which diſ- 


_ concerted the magician himſelf, ſhe ran 


for ſhelter into the place which was pre- 
occupied by the other lady; who, hea- 


ing this diſturbance, had cloſed the 
window-ſhutters,. that ſhe might have 
the better chance of remaining unknuwns 
Here they enſconced thmfolres, in the 
utmoſt conſternation, while the necro- 
mancer, after ſome recollection, order- 
ed Hadgi to open the door, and admit 
the rioters, who (he hoped) would be 
over-awed by the authority of his ap- 
pearance. The janitor had no ſooney 
obeyed his inſtructions, than in ruſhed 
a young libertine, who had been for 
{ome time upon the town, together with 
his tutor, who was a worn-out debau- 
chee, well known to the magician. 
They were both in that degree of in- 
toxication neceſlary to prepare ſuch dif- 
E for what they commonly call 
rolicks, and the ſober part of mankind 
feel to be extravagant outrages againſt 
the laws of their country, and the peace 
of their fellow-ſubje&ts. Having ſtag- 
gered up to the table, the ſenior, who 
undertook to be ſpokeſman, ſaluted Cad- 
wallader with, Ho do'ſt do, old Ca- 
« pricorn? Thou ſeem'ſt to be a moſt 
© venerable pimp, and, I doubt not, 
* haſt abundance of diſcretion, Here is 
this young whore-maſter (a true chip 
© of the old venereal block his father) 
© and myſelf, come for a comfortable 
© caſt of thy function. I don't mean 
that ſtale pretence of conjuring : damn 
«© futurity ! let us live for the preſent, 
« old Haly. Conjure me up a couple 
© of hale wenches, and, I warrant, we 
* ſhall get into the magick circle in a 
« twinkling. What ſays Galileo? What 
* ſays the reverend Brahe? Here is a 
« purſe, you pimp: hark, how it chinks! 
© 'This is ſweeter than the muſick of the 
“ ſpheres,” 

Our necromancer, perplexed at this 
rencounter, made no reply; but taking 
up his wand, waved it around his head 
in a very myſterious motion, with a 
view of intimidating theſe forward viſi- 
tants, who, far from being awed by 
this ſort of evolution, became more and 
more obſtreperous, and even threatened 
to pull him dy the beard if he would not 
immediately comply with their deſire. 
Had he called his . or even Had - 
gi, to his aid, he knew he could have 
ſoon calmed their turbulence; but, be- 
ing unwilling to run the riſk of a diſco - 
very, or even of a riot, he bethought 
himſelf of chaſtiſing their inſolence in 
another manner, that would be leſs ha- 
zardous, and rather more effectual. In 
| In N conſe · 
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conſequenice of this ſuggeſtion, he point - 
ed Nis wand towards the door of the 
apartment in which the ladies had taken 


ſanctuary; and the two rakes, under- 
ſtanding the hint, ruſhed in without he- 
ſitation. 

The females finding their place of 
retreat taken by aſſault, ran about the 
room in great conſternation, and were 
— taken priſoners by the aſ- 
ſailants, ho pulling them towards the 
windows, opened the ſhutters at the fame 
inſtant of time, when (range to tell !) 
one of the heroes diſcovered in the prize 
he had made, the very wife of his bo- 
ſom; and his companion perceived that 
he had ſtumbled in the dark upon his 
own mother. Their mutual aſtoniſh- 
ment was unſpeakable at this eclairciſſe- 
ment, which produced an univerſal ſi- 
lence for the ſpace of ſeveral minutes. 
During this pauſe the ladies having re- 
collected themſelves, an expoſtulation 
was begun by the elder of the two, who 
roundly took her ſon to taſk for his diſ- 
orderly life, which laid her under the 
diſagreeable neceſſity of watching his 
motions, and detecting him in ſuch an 
infamous place. 

While the careful mother thus exer- 
ciſed her talent for reprehenſion, the 
hopeful young gentleman, with-an hand 
in each fob, ſtood whiſtling an opera- 
tune, without ſeeming to pay the moſt 
profound regard to his parent's reproof : 
and the other lady, in imitation of ſuch 
a conſummate. pattern, began to open 
upon her huſband, whom ſhe bitterly 
reproached with his looſeneſs and in- 
temperance, demanding to know what 
he had to alledge in alleviation of his 
preſent miſconduct. The ſurprize occa- 
honed by ſuch an unexpected meeting 
had already in a great meaſure deftroyed 
the effects of the wine he had ſo plenti- 
fully drank, and the firſt uſe he made 
of his recovered ſobriety, was to revolve 
within himſelf the motives that could 
poſſibly induce his wife to give him the 
rendezvous in this manner. As he had 
good reaſon to believe the was utterly 
void of jealouſy, he naturally placed 
this rencountre to theaccount of. another 
paſſion ; and. his chagrin was not at all 
impaired, by the effrontery with which 
ſhe now preſumed to reprimand him. 
He liſtened to her, therefore, with a 
grave or rather grim aſpe&t; and to the 
queſtion with which ſhe concluded her 


rebuke, auſwered with great compo- 
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ſure, * All that I have to alledge, Ma- 
© dam, is, that the bawd has commit - 
ted a miſtake, in conſequence If which 
« we are both diſappointed : and ſo, la- 
© dies, your — So ſay- 
ing, he retired with manifeſt confuſion 
in his looks; and as he paſſed through 
the audience- chamber, eying the con- 
juror aſkance, pronounced the —4 
of precious _— with great emphaſis. 
Meanwhile the junior, like a dutiful 
child, handed his mamma to her chair 
and the other client, after having re- 
viled the necromancer, becauſe he could 
not foreſee this event, went away in a 
ſtate of mortification. 

- The coaſt being clear, Peregrine came 
forth from his den, and 779 
his friend upon the peaceable iſſue of 
the adventure which he had overheard : 
but, that he might not be expoſed to 
ſuch inconvenience for the future, they 
reſolved, that a grate ſhould be fixed 
in the middle of the outward door, 
through which the conjuror himſelf 
might reconnoitre all the viſitants be- 
fore their admiſſion; ſo that, to thoſe 
whoſe appearance he might not like, 
Hadgi ſhould, without opening, give no- 
tice that his maſter was engaged. By 
this expedient, too, they provided againſt 
thoſe difficulties which Cadwallader muſt 
have encountered, in giving ſatisfattion 
to ſtrangers whom he did not know 
for the original intention of the founders 
was to confine the practice of their art 
to people of faſhion only, moſt of whom 
were perſonally known to the counter- 
feit magician and his coadjutors. 

Indeed, theſe aſſociates, Cadwallader 
in particular, notwithitanding his boaſt- 
ed inſight into the characters of life, 
never imagined that his pretended ſkill 
would be conſalted by any but the weak- 
er minded of the female ſex, incited by 
that ſpirit of curioſity which he knew 
was implanted in their nature: but, in 
the courſe of his practice, he found him- 
ſelf cultivated in his preternatural capa- 
city by people of all ſexes, complexions, 
and degrees of reputation, and had oc- 
caſion to obſerve, that when the paſſions 
are concerned, howloever cool, cauti- 
ous, and deliberate, the diſpoſition may 
otherwile be, there is nothing ſo idle, 
frivolous, or abſurd, to which they will 
not apply for encouragement and gra- 
tification. The laſt occurrence, accord- 
ing to the hopes and expectation of the 
confederates, was. whiſpered about by 
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the ladies concerned, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the whole affair was, in a 
few days, the univerſal topick of diſ- 
courſe, in which it was retailed with 
numberleſs embelliſhments, invented 
by the parties themſelves, who had 
long indulged a pique at each other, 
and took tl:is opportunity of enjoying 
their revenge. 

Theſe incidents, while they regaled 
the ſpſeen, at the ſame time augmented 
the renown of the conjuror, who was 
deſcribed on both fides as a very ex- 
traordinary perſon in his way; and 
the alteration in his door was no ſooner 
performed, than he had occaſion to 
avail himſelf of it, againſt the intru- 
ton of a great many, with whom he 
would have found it vexy difficult to 
ſupport the fame he had acquired. 

Among thoſe who appeared at his 
grate, he perceived a certain clergy- 
man, whom he had long known an 
humble attendant on the great, and 
with ſome the reputed miniſter oF their 
1 this Levite had diſguiſed 


nimſelf in a great coat, boots, and. 


dreis quite foreign to the habit worn 
by thoſe of his function; and being 
admitted, attempted to impoſe himſelf 
as a country ſquire * the conjuror, 
who calling him by his name, deſired 
him to fit down. This reception cor- 
reſponding with the report he had 
heard, touching our magician's art, 
the doctor ſaid he would lay aſide all 
diſſimulation. After having profeſſed 
an implicit belief, that his ſupernatu— 
ral knowledge did not proceed from 
any commnnication with evil ſpirits, 
but was the immediate gift of Heaven, 
he declared the intention of his com- 
ing was to enquire into the health of a 
good friend and brother of his, who 
poſſeſſed a certain living in the coun- 
try, which he named ; and, as he was 
old and infirm, to know what ſpace of 
time was allotted to him in this trail 
ſtate of mortality, that he might have 
the melancholy ſatisfaction oi attend - 
ing him in his laſt moments, and at- 
hiting him in his preparations for eter- 
nity. | | 

The conjuror, who at once per— 
ceived the purport of this queſtion, 
after a ſolemn pavie, during which he 
ſeemed abiorbed in contewplation, de- 
Iivered this reſponſe to his conſulter: 
Though I foreice ſome occurrences, 
I do not pretend to be omnitcient, I 
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© know not to what age that clergy-- 
man's life will extend; but fo far 1 
© can penetrate into the womb of time 

© as to diſcern; that the incumbent will 
« ſurvive his intended ſucceſſor,” This 
dreadful ſentence in a moment baniſh- 
ed the blood from the face of the ap- 
palled conſulter, who hearing his own 
doom pronounced, began to tremble 
in every joint; he lifted up his eyes in 
the agony of fear, and ſaying, The 
will of God be done! withdrew in 
ſilent deſpondence, his teeth chatter- 
ing with terror and diſmay. | 

This client was ſucceeded: by an old 
man about the age of ſeventy- ſive, who 
being reſolved to purchaſe a leaſe, de- 
ſired to be determined in the term of 
years by the necromancer's advice; 
obſerving, that as he had no children 
of his own body, and had no regard 
for his heirs at law, the purchaſe would 
be made with a view to his own con- 
venience only; and therefore, conſi- 
dering his age, he himſelf heſitated in 
the period of the leaſe, between thirty 
and threeſcore years. 

The conjuror, upon due delibera- 
tion, adviſed him to double the laſt 
ſpecified term, becauſe he diſtinguiſhed 
in his features ſomething portending: 
extreme old age and ſecond childhood, 
:nd he ought to provide for that ſtate 
of incapacity, which otherwiſe would 
be attended with infinite miſery and 
affliction. The ſuperannuated wretch, 
thunderftruck with this prediction, held 
up his hands, and in the firſt tran- 
{ports of his apprehenſion, exclaimed, 
© Lord have mercy upon me ! I have 
© not wherewithal to purchaſe ſuch a 
© long leaſe, and I have long outiived 
© all my friends; what then muſt be- 
come of me, ſinner that I am, one 
© hundred and twenty years hence!“ 
Cadwallader (who enjoyed his terror) 
under pretence of alleviating his con- 
cern, told him that what he had prog- 
nolticated did not deprive him of the 
means which he and every _ had 
in their power, to curtail a life of miſ- 
tortune; and the old gentleman went 
away, ſeemingly comforted with the 
allurance, that it would always be in 
his power to employ an halter for his 
own deliverance. 

Soon after the retreat of this elder, 
the magician was viſited by one of thoſe 
worthies, known among the Romans 
by the appellation of Heredipetes, _ 
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had amaſſed a large fortune by a cloſe 
attention to the immediate wants and 
weakneſs of raw unexperienced heirs. 
This honourable uſurer had fold an an- 
nuity upon the life of a young ſpend- 
thrift, being thereto induced by the af- 
firmation of his phyſician, who had aſ- 
ſured him his patient's conſtitution was 
ſo rotten, that he could not live one 
to an end: he had, nevertheleſs, 
made ſhift to weather eighteen months, 
and now ſeemed more vigorous and 
healthy than he had ever been known; 
for he was ſuppoſed to have nouriſhed 
an hereditary pox from his cradle. 
Alarmed at this alteration, the ſeller 
came to conſult Cadwallader not only 
about the life of the annuitant, but alſo 
concerning the ſtate of his health at the 
time of his purchaſing the annuity, pur- 
poſing to ſue the phyſician for falſe in- 
telligence, ſhould the conjuror declare 
that the young man was ſound, when 
the doctor pronounced him Wiſeaſed. 
But this was a piece of ſatisfa&tion he 
did not obtain from the miſanthrope ; 
who, in order to puniſh his ſordid diſ- 
poſition, gave him to underſtand, that 
the phyſician had told him the truth, 
and nothing but the truth; and that the 
young gentleman was in a fair way of 
attaining a comfortable old age. That 
is to ſay, cried the client, in the 
impatience of his mortification at this 
aniwer, * bating accidents ; for, thank 
God, the annuitant does not lead the 
molt regular life; behdes, I am cre- 
dibly informed he is cholerick and 
raſh; ſo that he may be concerned in 
a duel :, then there are ſuch things as 
riots in the ſtreet, in which a rake's 
ſkull may be caſually cracked; he 
may be overturned in a coach, overſet 
in the river, thrown from a vicious 
horſe, overtaken with a cold, endan- 
gered by a ſurfeit ; but what I place 
my chief confidence in, is an heart 
pox, a diſtemper which hath been ta- 
tal to his whole family. Not but that 
the iſſue of all theſe things is uncer- 
tain; and expedients might be found 
which would more effectually anſwer 
the purpoſe; I know they have arts 
in India, by which a man can ſecure 
his own intereſt, in the ſalutation of 
© a friendly ſhake by the hand; and I 
© do not doubt that you who have lived 
cin that country are matter of the ſe- 
© cret. To be ſure, if you was inclined 
© to communicate ſuch a noſtrum, there 


are abundance of people who would 
© purchaſe it at a very high price.” 
Calwallader under ſtood this inſinua- 
tion, and was tempted to amuſe him in 
ſuch a manner as would tend to his diſ- 
grace and confuſion; but, conhdering 
that the caſe was of too criminal a na- 
ture to be tampered with, he with food 
his deſire of puniſhing this rapacious 
cormorant any other way than by tell- 
ing him, he would not impart the ſe- 
cret for his whole fortune ten times 
doubled; fo that the uſurer retired, very 
much diſſatisfied with the iſſue of his 
conſultation. : 
The next perſon who preſented him- 
ſelf at this altar of intelligence, was an 
author, who recommended himſelf to a 
gratis advice, by oblerving that a pro- 
phet and poet were known by the ſame 
appellation among the ancients; and 
that, at this day, both the one and the 
other ſpoke by infpiratien. The con- 
juror efuied to own this affinity, which, 
he ſaid, formerly ſubſiſted, becauſe both 
ſpecies of the Yates were the children of 
fiction; but as he himſelf did not fall 
under that predicament, he begged leave 
to difown all connection with the fami- 
ly of the poets; and the poor author 
would have been diſmiſſed without his 
errand, though he offered to leave an 
ode as ſecurity for the magician's fee, 
to be paid from the profits of his firit 
third night, had not Cadwallader's cu- 
rioſity prompted him to know the ſub- 
ject of this gentleman's enquiry. He 
therefore told him, that in conſideration 
of his genius, he would for once ſatisfy 
him without a fee; and defired him to 
ſpecify the doubts in which he wiſhed 
to be reloived, 
The (on of Parnaſſus, glad of this 
condeſcenſhon, for which he thanked the 
necromancer, gave him to underſtand, 
that he had ſome time betore preſenteu a 
play in manuſeript to a certain great 
man, at the head of taſte, who had not 
only read and approved the pertor nance, 
but alſo undertaken to introduce and 
ſupport it on the ſtaggg that he (the 
author) was aſſured by this patron, that 
the play was already (in conſequence of 
his recommendation) accepted by one 
of the managers, who had faithfully 
promiſed to bring it to lig ht; but that 
when he waited on this ſame manager, 
to know when he intended to put his 
production in rehearhl, the min de- 
clared he had never ſeen or heard of the 
Rr 2 | piece, 
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piece. Now, Mr. Conjuror, (aid he, 
© I want to know whether or not my 
< play has been preſented, and if I have 
© any ſort, of chance of ſeeing it ated 
this winter.” 

Cadwallader, who had, in his young- 
er days, ſported among the theatrical 
muſes, began to loſe his temper at this 
queſtion, which recalled the remem- 
brance of his own diſappointments ; 
and diſpatched the author with an abrupt 
anſwer, importing, that the affairs of 
the ſtage were altogether without the 
ſphere of his divination, being entirely 
regulated by the demons of diſſimula- 
tion, ignorance, and caprice. 

It would be an endlets taſk to recount 
every individual reſponſe which our ma- 

ician delivered in the courſe of his con- 
juration. He was conſulted in all caſes 
of law, phyſick, and trade, over and 
above the ordinary ſubjects of marriage 
and fornication ; his advice and aſſiſtance 
were ſolicited by ſharpers, who defired 
to poſſeſs an intallible method of cheat- 
ing unperceived; by fortune-hunters, 
who wanted to make prize of widows 
and heireſſes; by debauchees, who were 
diſpoſed to he with other men's wives; 
by coxcombs, who longed for the death 
of their fathers; by wenches with child, 
who wiſhed themſelves rid of their bur- 
dens; by merchants, who had inſured 
above value, and thirſted after the 
news of a wreck; by under-writers, 
who prayed for the gift of preſcience, 
that they might venture money upon 
ſuch ſhips ouhy as ſhould perform the 
voyage in ſafety; by Jews, who wanted 
to foreſee the 2 of ſtock; by 
uſurers, who advance money upon un- 
decided caules; by clients, who were 
dubious of the honeſty of their council: 
in ſhort, all matters of uncertain iſſue 
were appealed to this tribunal ; and, in 

int of calculation, De Moivre was 


utterly neglected. 


CHAP, XII. 


THE CONJUROR AND HIS ASSOCI- 
ATE EXECUTE A PLAN OF VEN- 
GEANCE AGAINST CERTAIN IN- 
FIDELS WHO PRETEND TO DE- 
SPISE THEIR AK T; AND PERE- 
GRINE ATCHIEVES AN ADVEN- 
TURE WITH A YOUNG NOBLE- 
MAN. 


B* theſe means, the whole variety 
of characters undiſguiſed, paſſed 
as it were in review before the confede- 


rates, who, by divers ingenious contri- 
vances, puniſhed the moſt flagrant of- 
fenders with as much ſeverity as the na- 
ture of their plan would allow. At 
length, they projected a ſcheme for 
chaſtiſing a number of their own ac- 
quaintance, who had all along profeſſed 
the utmoſt contempt for the talent of this 
conjuror, which they endeavoured to 
ridicule in all companies, where his ſur- 
prizing art was the ſubject of diſcourſe; 
not that they had ſenſe and diſcernment 
enough to perceive the abſurdity of his 
pretenſions, but affected a ſingularity of 
opinion, with a view of inſulting the in- 
ferior underitandings of thoſe who were 
deceived by ſuch an idle impoſtor. 

Peregrine, indeed, for obvious reaſons, 
had always eſpouſed their judgment in 
this caſe, and joined them in reviling 
the publick character of his friend: but 
he knew how far the capacities of thoſe 
virtuoſi extended, and had frequently 
caught them in the fact of recounting 
their exploits againit the conjuror, which 
were the productions of their own in- 
vention only. On theſe conſiderations, 
his wrath was kindled againſt them, 
and he accordingly concerted meaſures 
with his coadjutor for overwhelming 
them with confuſion and diſmay. 

In the firſt place, a report was ſpread 
by his emiſſaries, that the magician had 
undertaken to entertain their view with 
the appearance of any perſon whom his 
cuſtomers ſhould deſire to ſee, whether 
dead, or at the diſtance of a thouſand 
leagues. This extraordinary propoſal 
chancing to be the ſubjedt of converſa- 
tion, in a place where moſt of thoſe in- 
fidels were aflembled, they talked of it 
in the uſual ſtyle, and ſome of them 
ſwore the fellow ought to be pilloried 
for his preſumption. 

Our hero, ſeizing this favourable op- 
portunity, acquieſced in their remarks, 
and obſerved with great vehemence, that 
it would be a meritorous action to put 
the raſcal to the proof, and then toſs 
him in a blanket tor nen-performance, 
1hey were wonderfully pleaſed with 
this ſuggeltion, and forthwith deter- 
mined to try the experiment: though, as 
they underſtood the apparition would be 
preduced to one only at a time, they 
could not immediately agree in the choice 
of the perſon who ſhould ſtand the firſt 
brunt of the magician's ſkill, While 
each of them ſeverally excuſed himſelf 
from this preference on various pre- 
tences, Peregrine readily undertook the 
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poſt, expreſſing great confidence of the 
conjuror's incapacity to give him the 
lealt cauſe of apprehenſion. 

This point being ſettled, they de- 
tached one of their number to Crabtree, 
in order to beſpeak and adjuſt the hour 
and terms of the operation, which he 
inſiſted upon performing at his own 
apartment, where every thing was pre- 
pared for the occaſion. At the appoint- 
ed time, they went thither in a body, 
to the number of ſeven, in full ex- 
pectation of detecting the impoſtor; and 
were received with ſuch gloomy forma- 
lity, as ſeemed to have an effect upon 
the countenances of ſome among them; 
though they were encouraged by the vi- 
vacity of Pickle, who affected a double 
ſhare of petulance, for the more etfectual 
accompliſhment of his purpole. 

Cadwallader made no reply to the 
interrogations they uttered, in the levity 
of their inſolence, at the firſt entrance, 
but ordered Hadgi to conduct them 
through the next room, that they might 
ſee there was no previous apparatus to 
affright their deputy with objects foreign 
to his undertaking. They tound no- 
thing but a couple of wax-tapers burn - 
ing on a table that ſtood with a chair 
by it, in the middle of the apartment, 
and returned to the audience-chamber, 
leaving Peregrine by himſelf, to en- 
counter the phantom of that perſon, 
whom they ſhould (without his know- 
ledge) deſire the magician to conjure up 
to his view. , | 

All the doors being ſhut, and the 
company ſeated, a profound ſilence en- 
ſued, together with a face of dreadful 
expectation, encouraged by the blue 
flame of the candles, which were tipped 
with ſulphur for that purpoſe, and 
heightened by the diſmal ſound of a large 
bell, which Hadgi tolled in the anti- 
Cadwallader having thus 
practiſed upon their ignorance and fear, 
deſired them to name the perſon to be 
produced. After ſome whiſpers among 
themſelves, one of them took the pen, 
and writing the name of Commodore 
Trunnion upon a flip of paper, put it 
into the hands of the magician, who 
roſe from his ſeat, and opening the door 
of his cloſet, diſplayed to their view a 
ſkull, with thigh bones croſſed upon a 
table covered with black cloth. 

This melancholy ſpectacle made a re- 
markable impreſſion upon the imagina- 
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by the previous ceremony; and theybe- 
gan to ſurvey one another with looks of 
conſternation, white Cadwallader, mut- 
ting himſelf in the cloſet, that was conti- 
guous to the chamber in which his friend 
Peregrine was ſtationed, thruſt the label 
with his uncle's name, through a ſmall 
chink in the partition, ' according to 
agreement, muttering all the time a fort 
of gibberiſh, that increaſed the panick 
of his audience; then returning to his 
chair, the knell was knolled again, and 
Pickle called aloud, * Damn your mum- 
* mery! why don't you diſpatch?” 
This was a ſignal to Crabtree, who 
thus certified of his having received 
the paper, ſtood up and waved his wand 
in the figure of an 8. The motion 
being thrice performed, their ears were 
all of a ſudden invaded by a terrible 
noiſe in the next room, accompanied 
with the voice of Peregrine, who ex- 
claimed in a tone of horror and amaze- 
ment, Guard me, Heaven! my un- 
cle Trunnion!' This ejaculation 
had ſuch an effect upon the hearers, 
that two of them ſwooned with fear, 2 
third fell upon his knees and prayed 
aloud, while the other three; in a tranſ- 
port of diſmay and diſtraction, burſt 
open the door, and ruſhed into the 
haunted chamber, where they found 
the table and chair overturned, and 
Peregrine extended, (in all appearance) 
without ſenſe or motion, upon the floor. 
They immediately began to chafe 
his temples; and the firſt ſymptom of 
his recovery, which they perceived, 
was an hollow groan; after which he 
pronounced thete words: * Merciful 
* powers! if I live, I ſaw the commo- 
gore with his black patch, in the very 
* cloaths he wore at my ſiſter's wed- 
ding. This declaration compleated 
their aftoniſhment and terror; they ob- 
ſerved a wildneſs in his looks, which 
he ſeemed to bend on ſomething con- 
cealed from their view; and were in» 
fected by his appearance to ſuch a pitch 


of ſuperitition, that it would have been 


an caſy matter to perſuade them that 
the chair and table were apparitions of 
their forefathers. However, they con- 
ducted Peregrine into the council- 
chamber, where the conjuror and Hadgi 
were emplayed in miniſtring to thoſe 
who had fainted, The patients having 
retrieved the uſe of their faculties, 
Cadwallader aſſuming a double portion 
of ſeverity in his aſpect, aſked if they 
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were not aſhamed of their former jncre- 
dulity; declaring, that he was my 
to give them more convincing proots 
of his art upon the ſpot, and would 
ammediately recal three generations of 
their pregenitors from the dead, if they 
were dilpoled to reliſh ſuch company. 
Then turning to one of them, whoſe 
great-grandfuther had been hanged, 
« Are you, ſaid he, * ambitious of 
« ſecing the firſt remarkable perlonage 
© of your family? Say the word, and 
© he ſhall appear.” 

This youth, who had been the moſt 
inſolent and obſtreperous of the whole 
ſociety, and was now deprefied with 
the {ame proportion of fear, alarmed at 
the propoſal, aſſured the magician, he 
had no curiolity of that ſort remaining; 
and that what he had aizeady cen, 
would (he hoped) have a good effect 
upon his future life and converſation. 
Every one of theſe heros made an ac- 
knowledgment aud profeſſion of the 
ſame kind, ſome of which were at- 
tended with tears; and Hadgi hav- 
ing provided chairs for the whole 
company, they departed exceedingly 
creſt-fallen. Two of the number ac- 
twaily ſickened with the agitation they 
had undergone, while our hero and his 
allociate made themſelves merry with 
the ſucceſs of their enterprize. 

But this ſcheme of furtune-telling 
did not engroſs his whole attention; he 
#:1] continued to maintain his appear- 
ance in the beau-monde; and as his 
expence far exceeded his income, ſtrove 
to contract intimacies with people of 
intereſt and power; he ſhewed himſelf 
regularly at court, paid his 1elpects 
to them in all places of publick diver- 
ſion, and frequently entered into their 
parties, either of pleaſure or cards. In 
the courſe of this cultivation, he hap- 
pened one evening, at a certain cho- 
colate- houſe, to overlook a match at 
piquet, in which he perceived a couple 
ot tharpers making prey of a young 
nobleman, who had neither temper 
nor {kill ſullleient to cope with ſuch 
antagoniſts. 

Our hero being a profeſſed enemy to 
all knights of induſtry, could vot bear 
to ſce them cheat in publick with tuch 
inſolent audacity. Under pretence of 
communicating ſome buſineſs of im- 
portance, he begged the favour of 
ſpeaking to the young gentleman in 
another corner ot the room, and in a 
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friendly manner cautioned him againſt 
the arts of his opponents. This hot- 
headed repreſentative, far from think- 
ing or owning himſelf obliged to Pickle 
for his good countel, looked upon his 
advice as an inſult upon bis under- 
ſtanding; and replied with an air of 
terocious diſpleature, that he knew how 
to take care of his own concerns, and 
would not ſuffer either him or them 
to bubble him out of one ſhilling. 

Peregrine, offended at the aſſocia- 
tion, as well as at the ingratitude and 
tolly of this conceited coxcomb, ex- 
preſſed his reſentment, by telling him, 
that he expected at leaſt an acknow- 
ledgement for his candid intention 
but he found his intellects too much 
warped by his vanity, to perceive his 
own want of capacity and experience. 
Inflamed by this reproof, the young 
nobleman challenged him to play for 
five hundred pounds, with many op- 
probrious, or at leaſt contemptuvus 
terms of defiance, which provoked our 
hero to accept the propoſal. After the 
other had ditengaged himſelf from the 
old rooks, who were extremgly mortified 
at the interruption, the two young 
champions fat down, and Fortune 
acting with uncommon impartiality, 
Pickle, by the ſuperiority of his ta- 
lents, in two hours wen to the amount 
of as many thouſand pounds, for which 
he was obliged to take his antagoniſt's 
note, the ſharpers having previouſly 
ſecured his ready- money. 

Frantick with his loſs, the raſh 
young man would have continued the 
gume, and doubled Rakes every time; 
fo that Peregrine might have increaſed 
his acquiſiuon to ten times the ſum he 
had gained ; but he thought he had al- 
ready tuthciently claſtiſed the pre-. 
ſumption of the challenger, and was 
unwilling to empower Fortune to ra- 
viſh from him the fruits of his ſucceſs; 
he therefore declined my lord's propo- 
ſal, unleſs he would play for ready- 
money ; and his lordſhip having in vain 
tried his credit among the company, 
our adventurer withdrew, leaving him 
in an extaly of rage and diſappoint- 
ment, 

As the inſolence of his behaviour had 
incicaled with his ill-luck, and he had 
given vent to divers expreſſions, which 
Peregrine took amils, our young gentle- 
man reſolved to avgment his puniſh- 
ment, by teazing him with demands 
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which could not, he knew, be immedi- 
ately ſatisfied; and next day ſent Pipes 
to his father's houſe with the note, 
which was drawn payable upon demand. 
The debtor, who had gone to bed half 
diſtracted with his misfortune, finding 
himſelf waked with ſuch a diſagreeable 
dunn, loſt all patience, curſed Pickle, 
threatened his meſſenger, blaſphemed 
with horrible execrations, and made ſuch 
a noiſe as reached the ears of his father; 
who ordering his ſon to be called into 
his preſence, examined him about the 
— of that uproar, which had diſturb- 
ed the whole family. The young gen- 
tleman, after having eſſayed to amuſe 
him with ſundry equivocations, which 
ſerved only to increaſe his ſuſpicion, 
and deſire of knowing the truth, ac- 
knowledged that he had loſt ſome money 
over night at cards, to a gameſter who 
had been ſo impertinent as to fend a 
meſſage, demanding it that morning, 
though he had told the fellow, that it 
would not ſuit him to pay it immediate- 
ly. The father, who was a man of ho- 
nour, reproached him with great ſeverity 
for his profligate behaviour in general, 


'and this ſcandalous debt in particular, 


which he believed to be ſome trifle ; 
then giving him a bank note for five 
hundred pounds, commanded him to go 
and diſcharge it without loſs of time. 
This well-principled heir took the mo- 
ney, but inſtead of waiting upon his 
creditor, . he forthwith repaired to the 
org. — hopes of retrieving his 
ofs; and before he roſe from the table, 
ſaw his note mortgaged for ſeven-eights 
of it's value. 

Meanwhile, Pickle, incenſed at the 
treatment which his ſervant had receiv- 
ed, and informed of his lordſhip's ſe- 
cond loſs, which aggravated his reſent- 
ment, determined to preſerve no me- 
dium; and taking out a writ the ſame 
day, put it immediately in execution upon 
the body of his debtor, juſt as he ſtep- 

4 into his chair at the door of White's 
Chocolate-houſe. The priſoner being 
naturally fierce and haughty, attempted 
to draw upon the bailiffs, who diſarmed 
him in a twinkling; and this effort 
ſerved only to heighten his diſgrace, 
which was witneffed by a thouſand peo- 
ple, moſt of whom laughed very hear- 


tily at the adventure of a lord's being 


arreſted. | 
Such a publick tranſition could not 


long eſcape the knowledge of his father, 


who, that very day, had the ſatisfaction 
to hear that his ſon was in a ſpunging- 
houſe. In conſequence of this informa- 
tion, he ſent his ſteward to learn the 
particulars of the arreſt, and was equally 
offended, ſurprized, and concerned, hen 
he underſtood the nature of the debt, 
which he imagined his ſon had already 
diſcharged. Unwilling to pay ſuch 2 
conſiderable ſum for a ſpendthrift, whom 
he had but too much indulged, and who 
in leſs than one week might involve him- 
ſelf in ſuch another difficulty, the old 
gentleman wrote a letter to Peregrine, 
repreſenting what a hardſhip it would 
be upon him to forfeit ſuch ſums by the 
indiſeretion of a {on, whole engagements 
he was not bound to fulfil, and defirin 
ſome mitigation in his demand, as it 
was not a debt contracted for value re- 
ceived, but incurred without ſubjecting 
him to the leaſt damage or inconveni- 
ence. 

Our adventurer no ſooner received this 
letter, than he went in perſon to wait up- 
on the author, to whom he, in a candid 
manner, related the- particular circum- 
ſtances of the match, together with the in- 
Proms and audacity of his fon, which. 

e owned had ſtimulated him to ſuch 
meaſures as he otherwiſe would have 
ſcorned to take. The nobleman acknow- 
ledged, that the revenge was hardly ade- 
quate to the provocation, and condemn - 
ed the conduct of his ſon with ſuch juſ- 
tice and integrity, as diſarmed Peregrine 
of his reſentment, and diſpoſed him to 
give an undoubted proof of his own 
diſintereſtedneſs, which he immediately 
exhibited, by producing the note, and 
tearing it to pieces, after having aſſured 
his lordſhip, that the writ ſhouid be with- 
drawn, and the priſoner diicharged be- 
fore night. 

The earl, who perfectly well under- 
ftood the value of money, and was no 
ſtranger to the characters of mankind, 
ſtood amazed at this ſacrifice, which 
Pickle proteited was offered by his eſteem 
for his lordſhip : and after having com- 
plimented him upon his generoſity, in a 
very uncommen {train of encomium, 
begged the favour of his acquantance, 
and inſiſted upon his dining with him 
next day, "The youth, proud of hav- 
ing met with ſuch an opportunity to 
diſtinguiſh himſelf, in leſs than an hour 
performed every article of his promiſez 
and in the morning was viſited by the 
debtor, who came by the — 
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of his father, to thank. him for the obli - 


gation under which he was laid, and to 
aſk pardon for the offence he had given. 

This condeſcenſion was very glorious 
for our hero, who graciouſly received his 
ſubmiſſion, and accompanied him to 
dinner, where he was careſſed by the 
old earl with marks of particular affec- 
tion and eſteem. Nor was his gratitude 
confined to exterior civility ; he offered 
him the uſe ot his intereſt at court, which 
was very powerful, and repeated his de- 
fire ot ſerving him ſo preſſingly, that 
Peregrine thought he could not diſpenle 
with the opportunity of aflitting his ab- 
ſent friend Godfrey, in whoſe behalf he 
begged the influence of his lordſhip. 

The ear], pleaſed with this requeſt, 
which was another proot of the young 
gentleman's benevolence, ſaid, he would 
not fail to pay the utmoit regard to his 
recommendation; and in fix weeks a 
captain's commiſſion was actually ſign- 
ed for the brother of Emilia, who was 
very agreeably ſurprized at the intima- 
tion he received from the war- office, 
though he was utterly ignorant of the 
canal through which he obtained that 
promotion. 


CHAP. XIII. 


PEREGRINE IS CELEBRATED AS A 
WIT ANDPATRON,AND PROCEEDS 
TO ENTERTAIN HIMSELF AT THE 
EXPENCE OF WHOMIT DID CON- 
CERN. 


1* the mean time, Peregrize flouriſh- 
ed in the gay ſcenes of life, and (as 
I have already obſerved) had divers op- 
portunities of profiting in the way of 
marriage, had not his ambition been a 
little too inordinate, and his heart ſtil! 
biaſſed by a paſſion, which all the Jevity 
of youth could not balance, ner al: the 

ride of vanity overcome. Nor was our 
Lon unmarked in the world of letters 
and taſte: he had ſignalized himſelf in 
ſeveral poetical productions, by which 
he had acquired a good ſhare dt reputa- 
tion; not that the pieces were tuch :s 
ought to have done much honour to his 
genius; but any tolerable pertormance 
trom a perſon of his figure, and ſuppoſed 
fortune, will always be contidered by 
the bulk of readers as an inſtance of aſto- 
niſhing capacity; though the very {ame 
production, uſhered into the world with 


the name of an author in Teſs affloent 
circumſtances, would be juſtly diſre- 
garded and deſpiſed : ſo much is the 
opinion of moſt people influenced and 
over-awed by ridiculous conſiderations. ' 

Be this as it will, our young gentle- 
man was no ſooner diſtinguiſhed a as an 
author, than he was marked out as a 
patron by all the ſtarving retainers to 
poory ; he was ſolemnized in odes, ce- 
ebrated in epigrams, and fed with the 
milk of oft dedienion, His vanity even 
reliſned this incenſe; and though his 
reaſon could not help deſpiſing thoſe that 
offered it, not one of them was ſent 
away unowned by his munifcence. 
He began to think himſelf, in good ear - 
neſt, that ſuperior genius Which their 
flattery had deſcribed; he cultivated 
acquaintance with the wits of faſhion, 
and even compoſed in ſecret a number 
of bons mots, which he uttered in com- 
pany as the impromptus of his imagi- 
nation. In this practice, indeed, he 
imitated ſome of the moſt renowned ge- 
niuſes of the age, who (if the truth 
were known) have laboured in ſecret, 
with the ſweat of their brows, for many 
a repartee which they have vended as the 
immediate production of fancy and ex- 
preſſion. He was ſo ſucceſsful in this 
exerciſe of his talents, that his fame 
actually came in competition with that 
great man, who had long fat at the helm 
of wit: and in a dialogue that once 
happened between them, on the ſubje& 
of 4 cork-ſ{crew, wherein the alterca- 
tion was diſcharged (according to Bayes) 
flap for ilap, daſh for daſh, our hero 
was judged to have the better of his 
lordſhip, by ſome of the minor ſatellites 
that commonly ſurround and refle& the 
rays of ſuch mighty luminaries. 

In a word, he dipped himſelf fo far 
in theſe literary amuſements, that he 
took the management of the pit into his 
direction, putting himſelf at the head 
ot thole criticks who call themſelves the 
town; and in that capacity chaſtiſcd 
ſeveral players, who had been rendered 
inſolent and refractory by unmerited ſuc- 
cels. As for the new productions af 
the ſtage, though generally unſpirited 
and infipid, they always enjoyed the 
benefit of his influence and protection; 
becauſe he never diſliked the perform- 
ance ſo much as he ſympathized with 
the poor author, who ſtood behind the 
ſcenes in the moſt dreadfu] ſuſpenſe, 
trembling, as it were, on the very * 
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of damnation : yet, though he extend- 
ed his generoſity and compaſſion to the 


humble and needy, he never let flip one 


opportunity of mortifying villainy and 


would have doubtleſs deviſed ſtrange 
ſpecies of puniſhment for all offenders 
againſt humanity and decorum ; but, 
reſtricted as he was, he employed his 
invention in ſubjecting them to the ridi- 
cule and contempt of their fellow-ſub- 


It was with this view he ſet on foot 
the ſcheme of conjuration, which was 
ſtill happily carried on, and made ufe 
of the intelli of his friend Cad- 
wallader; though he ſometimes convert- 
ed this advantage to the purpoſes of 
— being (as the er may 

ve perceived) of a very amorous com · 

ion. He not only acted the re- 
rmer, or rather the caſtigator, in the 
faſhionable world, but alfo exerciſed his 
talents among the inferior claſs of peo · 
— who chanced to incur his diſplea · 
ure 


One miſchievous plan that entered 
our hero's imagination, was ſuggeſted 
by two advertiſements publiſhed in the 
ſame paper, by who wanted to 
borrow certain ſums of „for which 
they promiſed to give undeniable ſe- 
curity. Peregrine, from the ſtyle and 
manner of both, concluded they were 
written by attornies, a ſpecies of peo- 
ple for whom he entertained his uncle's 
averkon. In order to amuſe himſelf, 
and ſome of his friends, with their diſ- 
appointment, he wrote a letter ſigned 
A. B. to each advertiſer, according to 
the addreſs ſpecified in the newſpaper, 
importing, that if he would come with 
his writings to a certain coffee-houſenear 
the T y preciſely at fix o'clock. in the 
evening, he would find a perſon ſitting in 
the right-hand box next to the window, 
who would be glad to treat with him 
about the ſubje& of his advertiſement, 
and, ſhould his ſecurity be liked, would 
accommodate him with the ſum which 
he wanted to raiſe. Before the hour of 
this double appointment, Pickle, with 
his friend Cadwallader, and a few more 
gentlemen, to whom he had thought 
proper to communicate the plan, went 
to the coffee-houſe, and ſeated themſelves 
near the place that was deſtined for their 
meeting. i 
The hope of getting money had ſuch 
an evident effect upon their punctuality, 


that one of them arrived a conſigerable 
time before the hour; and having) re- 
connoitred the room, took his ſtation 
according to the direction he had receiv - 
ed, fixing his eyes upon à clock that 
ſtood before him, and aſking of the bar- 
keeper if it was not too flaw. He had 
not remained in this poſture many mi- 
nutes, when he was joined by a ſtran 
that waddled into the room wit 

a bundle of papers in his boſom, and 
the ſweat running over his noſe. See - 
ing a man in the box to which he had 
been dire&ed, he took it for granted he 
was the lender; and as ſoon as he could 
recover his breath, which was almoſt ex- 
hauſted by. the diſpatch he had made, 
« Sir,” ſaid he, © I preſume you are the 
« gentleman I was to meet about that 
© loan.” Here he was interrupted by 
the other, who eagerly replied, * A. B. 
Sir, I ſuppoſe.— The ſame, cried 
the laſt comer z-* I was afraid I ſhould 
© be too late; for I was detained beyond 
© my expectation, by a nobleman in the 
6 other end of the town that wants to 
© m a ſmall trifle of his eſtate, 
© about athouſand a year; and my watch 
© happens to be in the hands of the 
© maker, having met with an accideut 
© a few nights ago, which ſet it aſleeps 
© But howiomever, there's no time loſt, 
and I hope this affair will be tranſacted 
© to the Adefaction of us both. For 
my own part, I love to do good of- 
© fices myſelf, and therefore * 
nothing but what is fair and honeſt of 
* other people.” 

His new friend was exceedingly com - 
forted by this declaration, which he 
conſidered as a happy omen of his ſuc- 
ceſs ; and the hope of fingering the caſh 
operated viſibly in his countenance, 
while he expreſſed his fatisfaftion at ' 
meeting with a perſon of ſuch candour 
and humanity. * The pleaſure, ſaid he, 
© of dealing with an eaſy conſcientious 
© man, is, in my opinion, ſuperior to 
© that of touching all the money upon 
© earth; for what joy can be compared 
« with what a generous mind feels m 
© befriending it's fellow-creatures? I 
© was never ſo happy in my life, as at 
© one time in lending five hundred 
© pounds to a worthy gentleman in diſ- 
« treſs, without inſiſting upon rigid ſe- 
* curity. Sir, one may eaſily diſtinguiſh 
© an upright man by his countenance: 
« for example now, I think I could take 
« your word for ten thouſand pounds,” 
T he other with great joy proteſled, 15 
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of his father, to thank, him for the obli- 
gation under which he was laid, and to 
alk pardon for the offence he had given. 

This condeſcenſion was very glorious 
for our hero, who graciouſly received his 
ſubmiſſion, and accompanied him to 
dinner, where he was careſſed by the 
old earl with marks of particular affec- 
tion and eſteem. Nor was his gratitude 
confined to exterior civility z he offered 
him the uſe of his intereſt at court, which 
was very powerful, and repeated his de- 
fire ot ſerving him ſo preſſingly, that 
Peregrine thought he could not diſpenle 
with the opportunity of aflitting his ab- 
ſent friend Godtrey, in whoſe behalf he 
begged the influence of his lordſhip. 

The earl, pleaſed with this requeſt, 
which was another proof ot the young 
gentleman's benevolence, ſaid, he would 
not tail to pay the utmoit regard to his 
recommendation; and in fix weeks a 
captain's commiſſion was actually ſign- 
ed for the brother of Emilia, who was 
very agreeably {urprized at the intima- 
tion he received from the war- office, 
though he was utterly ignorant of the 
canal through which he obtained that 
promotion. 


CHA-P.: XIII. 

PEREGRINE IS CELEBRATED AS A 
WIT ANDPATRON,AND PROCEEDS 
TO ENTERTAIN HIMSELF AT THE 
EXPENCE OF WHOM IT DID CON- 
CERN. 


| fp the mean time, Perezrize flouriſh- 
ed in the gay ſcenes of life, and (as 
I have already obſerved) had divers op- 


portunities of profiting in the way of 


marriage, had not his ambition been a 
little too inordinate, and his heart ſtil! 
biaſſed by a paſſion, which all the Jevity 
of youth could not balance, ner al: the 

ride of vanity overcome. Nor was our 
—— unmarked in the world of letters 
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the name of an author in leſs affloent 
circumſtances, would be juſtly difre- 
garded and deſpiſed : ſo much is the 
opinion of moſt people influenced and 
over-awed by ridiculous conſiderations. 

Be this as it will, our young gentle- 
man was no ſooner diſtinguiſhed as an 
author, than he was marked out as a 
patron by all the ſtarving retainers to 
poetry; he was ſolemnized in odes, ce- 
lebrated in epigrams, and fed with the 
milk of ſoft dedication, His vanity even 
reliſned this incenſe; and though his 
reaſon could not help deſpiſing thoſe that 
offered it, not one of them was ſent 
away unowned by his munificence. 
He began to think himſelf, in good ear- 
neſt, that ſuperior genius which their 
flattery had deſcribed; he cultivated 
acquaintance with the wits of faſhion, 
and even compoſed in ſecret a number 
of bons mots, which he uttered in com- 
pany as the unpromptus of his imagi- 
nation. In this practice, indeed, he 
imitated ſome of the moſt renowned ge- 
niuſes of the age, who (if the truth 
were known) have laboured in ſecret, 
with the ſweat of their brows, for many 
a repartec which they have vended as the 
immediate production of fancy and ex- 
preiſion. He was fo ſucceſsful in this 
exerciſe of his talents, that his fame 
actually came in competition with that 
great man, who had long fat at the helm 
of wit: and in a dialogue that once 
happened between them, on the ſubje& 
of 4 cork-ſ{crew, wherein the alterca- 
tion was diſcharged (according to Bayes) 
lap tor ilap, daſh for daſh, our hero 
was judged to have the better of his 
lordſhip, by ſome of the minor ſatellites 
that commonly ſurround and refle& the 
rays of ſuch mighty luminaries. 

In a word, he dipped himſelf fo far 
in theſe literary amuſements, that he 
took the management of the pit into his 
direction, putting himſelf at the head 
ot thoſe criticks who call themſelves the 
town; and in that capacity chaſtiſed 


and taſte: he had ſignalized himſelf in 
leveral poetical productions, by which 
he bad acquired a good ſhare dt reputn: 
tion; not that the pieces were tuch eas 
ought to have done much honour to his 
genius; but any tolerable pertormance 
trom a perſon of his figure, and ſuppoutcd 
fortune, will always be contidered by 
the bulk of readers as an in{tance of aſto- 
niſhing capacity; though the very ſame 
production, uſhered into the world with 
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inſolent and refractory by unmerited ſuc- 
cels. As for the new productions af 
the lage, though generally unſpirited 
and inſipid, they always enjoyed the 
dencfit of his influence and protection; 
becauſe he never difliked the perform- 
ance ſo much as he ſympathized with 
the poor author, who {tood behind the 
icenes in the moſt dreadfu] ſuſpenſe, 
trembling, as it were, on the very * 
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of damnation : yet, though he extend- 
ed his generoſity and compaſſion to the 


humble and needy, he never let flip one 


oppartunity of mortifying villainy and 
arrogance. Had the executive power 
of the legiflature been veſted in him, he 
would have doubtleſs deviſed ſtrange 
ſpecies of puniſhment for all offenders 
againſt humanity and decorum ; but, 
reſtricted as he was, he employed his 
invention in ſubjecting them to the ridi- 
— and contempt of their fellow - ſub- 
8. 

It was with this view he ſet on foot 
the ſcheme of conjuration, which was 
ſtill happily carried on, and made uſe 
of the intelligence of his friend Cad- 
wallader; though he ſometimes convert- 
ed this advantage to the purpoſes of 
gallantry, being (as the 2 may 

ve perceived) of a amorous com - 
plexion. He not only acted the re- 
former, or rather the caſtigator, in the 
faſhionable world, but alfo exerciſed his 
talents among the inferior claſs of peo · 
pts who chanced to incur his diſplea- 

ure. 
One miſchievous plan that entered 
our hero's imagination, was ſuggeſted 
1 two advertiſements publitied in the 
ame „ b ſons who wanted to 
wank. — 2 of money, for which 
they promiſed to give undeniable ſe- 
curity. Peregrine, from the ſtyle and 
manner of both, concluded they were 
written by attornies, a ſpecies of peo- 
ple for whom he entertained his uncle's 
averkon. In order to amuſe himſelf, 
and ſome of his friends, with their diſ- 
appointment, he wrote a letter ſigned 
A. B. to each advertiſer, according to 
the addreſs ſpecified in the newſpaper, 
importing, that if he would come with 
his writings to a certain coffee-houſenear 
the Temple, preciſely at fix o'clock in the 
evening, he would find a perſon fitting in 
the right-hand box next to the window, 
who would be glad to treat with him 
about the ſubje& of his advertiſement, 
and, ſhould his ſecurity be liked, would 
accommodate him with the ſum which 
he wanted to raiſe. Before the hour of 
this double appointment, Pickle, with 
his friend Cadwallader, and a few more 
gentlemen, to whom he had thought 
proper to communicate the plan, went 
to the coffee-houſe, and ſeated themſelves 
near the place that was deſtined for their 
"The hope of gert bad fuch 

* getting money uc 

an evident effect upon their punctuality, 
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that one of them arrived a conſligerable 
time before the hour; and having; re- 
connoitred the room, took his ſtation 
according to the direction he had receiv - 
ed, fixing his eyes upon à clock that 
ſtood before him, and aſking of the bar - 
keeper if it was not too flaw, He had 
not remained in this poſture many mi- 
nutes, when he was joined by a ſtran 
figure, that waddled into the room wit 
a bundle of papers in his boſom, and 
the ſweat running over his noſe. See- 
ing a man in the box to which he had 
been directed, he took it for granted he 
was the lender; and as ſoon as he could 
recover his breath, which was almoſt ex- 
hauſted by the diſpatch he had made, 
© Sir,* ſaid he, © I preſume you are the 
« gentleman I was to meet about that 
© loan.” Here he was interrupted 
the other, who eagerly replied, * A. B. 
© Sir, I ſuppoſe.'—* The ſame, cried 
the laſt comer ;z.* I was afraid I ſhould 
© be too late; for I was detained beyond 
© my expectation, by a nobleman in the 
. other end of the town that wants to 
© m a ſmall trifle of his eſtate, 
© about athouſanda.year; and my watch 
© happens to be in the hands of the 
© maker, having met with an accideut 
© a few nights ago, which ſet it aſleep. 
© But howiomever, there's no time lot, 
© and I hope this affair will be tranſacted 
© to the ſatisfaftion of us both. For 
my own part, I love to do good of- 
© fices myſelf, and therefore I expect 
© nothing but what is fair and honeſt of 
* other people.” 

His new friend was exceedingly com- 
forted by this declaration, which he 
conſidered as a happy omen of his ſuc- 
ceſs; and the hope of fingering the caſh 
operated viſibly in his countenance, 
while he expreſſed his ſatisfaction at 
meeting with a perſon of ſuch candour 
and humanity. * The pleaſure," ſaid he, 
of dealing with an eaſy conſcientious 
© man, is, in my opinion, ſuperior to 
© that of touching all the money upon 
earth; for what joy can be compared 
with what a generous mind feels in 
© befriending it's fellow-creatures? I 
© was never ſo happy in my life, as at 
© one time in lending five hundred 


© pounds to a worthy gentleman in diſ- 
«© treſs, without inſiſting upon rigid ſe- 
© curity. Sir, one may eaſily diſtinguiſh 
© an upright man by his countenance: 
for example now, I think I could take 
« your word for ten thouſand pounds,” 
The other with gout joy proteſted, 5, 
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he was right in his conjecture, and re- 
turned the compliment a thouſand fold: 
by which means the expectation of both 
was wound up toa very intereſting pitch; 
and both at the ſame inſtant began to 

uce their papers, in the untying of 
which their hands ſhook with tranſports 
of eagerneſs and impatience, while their 
eyes were ſo intent upon their work, that 
they did not perceive the occupation of 
each other, 

At lenzth, one of them, having got 
the ſtart of the other, and unrolled ſeve- 
ral ſkins of muſty parchment, directed 
his view to the employment of his friend; 
and ſeeing him ſatnbling at his bundle, 
aſked if that was a blank bond and con- 
veyance which he had brought along 
with him. The other, without lifting 
up his eyes, or deſiſting from his en- 
deavours to looſe the knot, which by 
this time he had applied to his teeth, 
anſwered his queſtion in the negative, 
obſcrving, that the papers in his hand 
were the ſecurity which he propoſed to 
give for the money. 

This reply converted the looks of the 
enquirer into a ſtare of infinite ſtolidity, 
accompanied with the word, Anan 
which he pronounced in a tone of fear 
and aſtoniſhment. The other, alarmed 
at this note, caſt his eyes towards the 
ſuppoſed lender, and was in a moment 
infected by his aſpe&t. All the exulta- 
tion of hope that ſparkled in their eyes 
was now ſucceeded by diſappointment 
and diſmay; and while they gazed rueful- 
ly at cach other, their features were gra- 
dually elongated, like the tranſient curls 
of a middle-row pcriwig. 

This emphatick filence was, however, 


broke by the laſt comer, who, in a faul- 


tering accent, deſired the other to recol- 
lect the contents of his letter. Of 
« your letter!” cried the firſt, putting 
into his hand the advertiſement he had 
received from Pickle; which he had no 
ſooner peruſed, than he produced his 
own for the ſatis faction of the other 
party: ſo that another gloomy pauſe en- 
ſued, at the end of which each uttered a 
profound ſigh, or rather groan, and ri- 
ſing up, ſucaked off without farther com- 
munication; he who ſeemed to be the 
moſt afflicted of the two, taking his de- 
parture with an exclamation of, Hum- 
s bugged, egad !' 
Such were the amuſements of our 
hero, though they did not engroſs his 
whole time, ſome part of which was 
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dedicated to nocturnal riots and revels, 
among a ſet of young noblemen, -whe 
had denounced war againſt temperance, 
ceconomy, and common ſenſe, and were, 
indeed, the devoted ſons of tumult, waſte, 
and prodigality. Not that Peregrine re- 
liſhed thoſe ſcenes, which were a ſuc- 
ceſſion of abſurd extravagance, devoid 
of all true ſpirit, taſte, or enjoyment : 
but his vanity prompted him to mingle 
with thoſe who were intitled the choice 
ſpirits of the age; and his diſpoſition 
was fo pliable, as to adapt itſelf eafily 
to the meaſures of his company, where 
he had not influence enough to act in the 
capacity of director. Their rendezvous 
was at a certain tavern, which might be 
properly ſtyled the temple of exceſs, 
where they left the choice of their fare 
to the diſcretion of the landlord, that 
they might ſave themſelves the-pains of 
exerciſing their own reaſon z and in order 
to avoid the trouble of adjuſting the bill, 
ordered the waiter to declare how much 
every individual muſt pay, without ſpe- 
cifying the articles of the charge. This 
proportion generally amounted to two 
guineas per head for each dinner and 
{upper, and frequently exceeded that 
ſum ; of which the landlord durſt not 
abate, without running the riſk of hav- 
ing his noſe flit for his moderation. 
But this was a puny expence, com- 
pared with that which they often incur- 
red by the damage done to the furniture 
and ſervants, in the madneſs of their in- 
toxication, as well as the loſs they ſu- 
ſtained at hazard, an amulement to 
which all ot them had recourſe in the 
progreſs of their debauches. This ele- 
gant diverſion was introduced, encourag- 
ed, and promoted, by a crew of rapaci- 


.0us ſharpers, who had made themſelves 


neceſſary companions to this hopeful ge- 
neration, by the talent of pimping and 
buffoonery. Though they were uni- 
verſally known, even by thoſe they prey- 
ed upon, to have no other means of earn- 
ing their livelihood, than the moſt in- 
famous and fraudulent practices, they 
were careſſed and courted by theſe in- 
fatuated dupes, when a man of honour, 
who would not join in their exceſſes, 
would have been treated with the utmoſt 
indignity and contempt. 
Though Peregrine, in his heart, de- 
teſted thoſe abandoned courſes, and was 
a profeſſed enemy to the whole ſociety ot 
gameſters, whom he conſidered and al- 
ways treated as the foes of human . 
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* 


he was inſenſibly accuſtomed to licen- 
tious riot, and even led imperceptibly 
mito play by thoſe cormorants, who are 
no leſs dangerous in the art of cheating, 
than by their conſummate ſkill in work - 
ing upon the paſſions of unwary youth. 
They are, for the moſt part, naturally 
cool, phlegmatick, and cratty,: and by 
a long habit of diſſimulation, have gain - 
ed an abſolute dominion over the haſty 
paſſions of the heart; ſo that they engage 
with manifeſt advantage over the impa- 
tience and impetuoſity of a warm, un- 


deſigning temper, like that of our young 


gentleman, who, when he was ed 
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with wine, miſled example, invited 
on one hand, and defied on the other, 
forgot all his maxims of caution and ſo- 
briety, and plunging into the reigning 
folly of the place, had frequent occaſions 
to moralize in the morning upon the laſs 
of the preceding night. = 1 

Theſe enitential refleions were at- 
tended with many laudable reſolutions 
of profiting by the experience which he 
had fo dearly purchaſed ; but he was 
one of thoſe philoſophers, who always 
put off, till another day, the commence- 
ment of their reformation. 
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VOLUME THE FOURTH. 


CHAP..I. 


PEREGRINE RECEIVES A LETTER 
FROM HATCHWAY, IN CONSE- 
QUENCE OF WHICH HE REPAIRS 
TO THE GARRISON, AND PER- 
FORMS THE LAST OFFICES TO 
HIS AUNT. HE IS VISITED BY 
MR. GAUNTLET, WHO INVITES 
HIM TO HIS MARRIAGE. 


N this circle of amuſements 

our hero's time was par- 

I celled out, and few young 
gentlemen of the age cn- 

7 life with greater re- 

ith, notwithſtanding thoſe 

intervening checks of Reaſon, which 
ſerved only to whet his appetite for a 
repetition of the pleaſures ſhe fo pru- 
duently condemned ; when he received 
the following letter, by which he was 
determined to viſit his fate in the coun- 


try. 


© COUSIN PICKLE, 


Hope you are in a better trim than 

your aunt, who has been faſt 
© moored to her bed theſe ſeven weeks 
© by ſeveral feet of under-water logging 
© in her hold and hollop, whereby I 
doubt her planks are rotted, ſo as ſhe 
© cannot chuſe but fall to pieces in a 
# ſhort time. I have done all in my 
power to keep her tight and eaſy, and 


free from ſudden ſqualls that might 
© overſtrain her. And here have been 
the doctors, who have ſkuttled her lower 
deck, and let out fix gallons of water. 
« For my own part, I wonder how the 
« devil it came there; for you know as 
© how it was a liquor ſhe never took in. 
© But as for thoſe fellows the doors, 
«© they are like unſkilful carpenters, that 
© in mending one leak make a couple ; 
© and fo ſhe fills again apace. But the 
© worſt ſign of all is this here, ſhe wont 
© let a drop of Nantz go betwixt the 
* combings of her teeth, and has quite 
© loſt the rudder of her underitanding, 
« whereby ſhe yaws woundily in her 
* ſpeech, palavering about ſome foreign 
© part called the New Geereuſalem, and 
© wiſhing herſelf in a ſafe birth in the 
© river Geordun, The parſon, I muſt 
« (ay, ſtrives to keep her ſteady concern- 
c ng the navigation of her ſoul, and 
© talks very ſenſibly of charity and the 
© poor, whereof ſhe hath left a legac 

© of two hundred pounds in her will. 
And here has been Mr.Gamaliel, and 
* your brother, my lord, demanding en- 
trance at the gate, in order to fee her; 
but I would not ſuffer them to come 
aboard, and pointed my patereroes, 
© which made them ſheer off. Your 
« ſiſter, Mrs. Clover, keeps cloſe watch 
© upon her kinſwoman, without ever 
© turning in; and a kind-hearted young 
* woman it is. I ſhould be glad to ſee - 
you at the garriſon, if the wind of 


your 
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© your inclination fits that way; and 
< mayhap it may be a corafort to your 
© aunt, to behold you aloug-ſide of her, 
< when her anchor is aprak. So no 
more at preſent, but reits your friend 
and humble ſervant to command, 


JohN HaATCHway.? 


Next morning, after the receipt of 
this epiſtle, Peregrine, in order to ma- 
nifeſt his regard to his aunt, as well as 
his friendſhip for honeſt Jack, ſet out: 
on horſeback for their hahitation, at- 
tended by Pipes, who longed to fee his 
old meſſniate; but before he reached the 
garriſon, Mrs. Hatchway had given up 
the ghoſt, in the threcſcore and tifth year 
of her age. The widower ſeemed to 
bear his lofs with reſignation, and be- 
haved very decently upon the occaſion, 
though hc d14 not undergo thoſe dange- 
rous traniports of forrow which ſome 
tender-hcarted huſbands have felt at the 
departure of their wives, The heute- 
nant was naturally a philoſopher, and 
fo well diſpoſed to gcquieſce in the diſ- 
penſations of Providence, that in this, 
as well as in every other emeigency of 
kis life, he firmly believed, that every 
thing which happened was for the beſt. 

Peregrine's taſk, therefore, was not 
ſo great in comforting him, as in conſol- 
ing his own filter, who with great poig- 
nancy and fincerity of grief lamented 
the death of the only relation with whom 
ſhe had maintained any intimacy of cor- 
rt ſpondence; for her mother was as im- 

lacable as ever in her enmity againſt 
— and Peregrine, and rather more de- 
termined in her rancour, that which was 
originally a ſudden tranſport of indig- 
nation being by this time fettled into a 
confirmed inveteracy of hate. As for 
Gam, who was now dignified by the 
country people with the appellation of the 
young ſquire, he ſtill acted in the capa- 
city of minilter to the caprice and venge- 
ance of his mother, taking all opportu- 
niuzes of qiſturbing Julia's peace, ſlander - 
ing her reputation, and commiting out- 
roges aga:nit the tenants and domeſticks 
ot her hutband, who was a man of a 
quiet and Umorous diſpoſition. 

But the chief amuſement of young 
Pickle, in his later years, was the chace, 
in „lich he acquied ſome renown by 
his intrepidity- and remarkable figure, 
which improved every day in deformity; 
inſomuch, as to ſuggeit a ludicrgus 


ſcheme of revenge to a gentleman in the 


neighbourhood, Having been affronted 
by the inſolence of Crook back he cloath- 
ed a large baboon that was in his poſ- 
ſeſſion in a dreſs that reſembled the 
hunting equipage of Gam, and ordering 
the animal to be ſet aftride, and tied up- 
on the back of his keeneſt hunter, turn- 
ed them out one day after the hounds. 
The horſe in a little timeout-ſtripping 
all the reſt in the field; the rider was 
miſtaken for Gam by the whole com- 
pany, who ſaluted him as he paſled with 
an halloo, obſerving, that the ſquire had 
his uſual good luck, in being better 
mounted thin his neighbours. Pickle 
afterwards appearing, in his own perſon, 
created great aſtoniſhment in the ſpec- 
tators, one of whom aſked if he had 
ſplit himſelf in twain, and pointed out 
his repreſentative, who was by this time 
almoſt up with the hounds : upon which, 
the identical Gam went in purſuit of 
the impoſtor. When he overtook him, 
he was ſo much enraged at the coun- 
terfeit, that he attacked the baboon 
whip in hand, and in all probability 
would have ſacrificed him to his reſent- 
ment, had not he been prevented by the 
other fox-hunters. They interpoſed; in 
order to make up the difference betwixt 
two brothers of the ſport, and were 
equally ſurprized and diverted, when 
they diſtinguiſhed the yn of Crook - 
back's antagoniſt, which they reſcued 
from his rage, and re-conveyed to it's 
maſter. 

Peregrine, at the requeſt of his friend 
Jack, took charge of his aunt's funeral, 
to which his parents were invited, though 
they did not think proper to appear, or 
pay the leaſt regard to his ſolicitations, 
when he deſired permiſſion to wait upon 
them in perſon. Nevertheleſs, old Ga- 
maliel, at the inſtigation of his wife, 
aftegwards obtained an order from Doc- 
tor's Commons, obliging Hatchway to 
produce the will of his wife, on the ſup- 
poſition that ſhe had 1 to him 
ſome part of the money which (he knew) 
was at her own diſpoſal. But from this 
ſtep he reaped no other ſatis faction than 
that of finding himſelf altogether neg- 
lected by the teſtatrix, who had left all 
her effects to her huſband, except one 
thouſand pounds, with her jewels, ta 
Julia's daughter, the benefaction men- 
tioned in the lieutenant's letter, and 
ſome inconſiderable legacies to her fas, 
vourite domeſticks. 

A few 
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A few days after the interment of 
this good lady, our hero was agreeably 
ſurprized with a viſit from his friend 
Godfrey, who had come to England in 
conſequence of that promotion which 
he owed to his intereſt, though the ſol- 
dier himſelf placed it to the credit of a 
certain courtier who had formerly pro- 
miſed to befriend him, and now-find- 
ing his advancement unowned, very 
modeſtly arrogated the merit of. it to 
himſelf. He communicated his good 
fortune to Pickle, who complimented 
him upon it as an event of which he 
had no precognition z and at the ſame 
time told him, that, in conſequence of 
his preterment, his couſin at Windſor 
had conſented to his being immediately 
united in the bands of wedlock with his 
lovely Sophy ; that the wedding-day was 
already fixed; and that nothing would 
be wanting to his happineſs, if Pere- 
grine would honour the nuptials with 
his preſence. | 

Our hero accepted the invitation with 
great eagerneſs, when he learned that 
Emilia would be there in quality of 
bride's maid; and now repeated what 
he had formerly written te his friend, 
namely, that he was not only willing, 
but extremely, impatient, to atone for 
his mad behaviour to that 
lady, by laying himſelf and his whole 
fortune at her feet. Godfrey thank - 
ed him for his honourable intention, 
and promiſed to uſe his influence, and 
that of Sophy, in his behalf, though 
he ſeemed dubious of their ſucceſs, on 
account of his ſiſter's delicacy, which 
could not pardon the leaſt ſhadow of 
diſreſpect. He owned, indeed, he was 
not certain that ſhe would appear in the 
ſame company with Pickle ; but as ſhe 
had made no {tipulations on that ſcore, he 
would interpret her ſilence in the moſt 
favourable manner, and keep her in ig- 
norance of his deſign, until ſhe ſhould 
find it too late to retract with any de- 
cency. The hope of ſeeing and con- 
verſing with Emilia, and perhaps of 
being recenciled to her, after having 
ſuffered ſo much and fo long from her 
diſpleaſure, raiſed a tumult of ideas 
in his breaft, and produced a ſtrange 
inquietude of joy -and perturbation, 
Gauntlet having ſtaid with him a few 
days, and fignified the time appointed 
for his ſpouſals, took his leave, in or- 
der to prepare for the occahon ; while 
Peregrine, with his friend Hatchway, 


young” 
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made a tour among his acquaintance jn 


' the country, with a view of ſounding 


their inclinations touching a project 
which he had lately conceived, of offer- 
ing himſelf as a candidate for a certain 
borough in the neighbourhood, at the 
enſuing election for members of parlia- 
ment. 

This ſcheme, which was ſuggeſted 
to him by one of his quality patrons, 
would have ſucceeded according to his 
with, had the election taken place im- 
mediately ; but before that happened, 
his intereſt was overbalanced by ſome 
ſmall accidents that will be recorded in 
the ſequel. In the mean time he repair- 
ed to Windtor, on the eve of his friend's 
marriage, and underitood from God- 
frey that it was with the utmoſt diffi- 
culty he and Sophy could prevail upon 
his ſiſter to be preſent at the wedding, 
when ſhe was informed that her lover 
was invited; and that her conſent had 
not been obtained, until they had pro- 
miſed, on the part of Peregrine, that he 
ſhould not renew the old topick, noreven 
ſpeak to her in the ſtyle of a former 
acquaintance. 

Our young gentleman was nettled at 
this preliminary, to waich, however, he 
ſaid he would adhere; and ſo well did 
he think himſelf tortified with pride and 
reſentment, that he reſolved to behave 
towards her with ſuch indifference, as 
would, he hoped, mortify her vanity, 
and thereby puniſh her for the implaca- 
bility of her diſpoſition. Armed with 
theſe ſentiments, he was next day in- 
troduced by Godfrey to the bride, who 
received him with her uſual ſwertneis 
of temper and affability; and Emilia 
being preſent, he ſaluted her with a diſ- 
tant bow, which ſhe acknowledged with 
a cold curtſey, and an aſpect of ice. 
Though this deportment confirmed his 
e her beauty undermined his 
reſolution ; he thought her charms were 
inanitely improved . their laſt part - 
ing; and a thouſand fond images fe- 
curring to his imagination, he felt his 
— ſoul diſſolving into tenderneſs and 
ove. 

In order to baniſh thoſe dangerous 
ideas, he cndeavoured to enter into a 
gay converſation with Sophy, on the 
ſubject of the approaching ceremony z 
but his tongue perfurmed it's office auk- 
wardiy; his eyes were attracted towards 
Emilia, as if they had been ſubject to 
the power of falcinat;on ; in ſpite of all 
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his efforts, a deep ſigh eſcaped from his 


boſom ; and his whole appearance indi- 


cated anxiety and confuſion. | 
The bridegroom perceiving his con- 
dition, abridged the viſit, and having 
conducted his companion to his own 
lodgings, expreſſed his concern at hav- 
ing been the innocent occaſion of his 
uneaſineſs, by expoſing him to the ſight 
of Emilia, which he perceived had given 
him pain. Peregrine, who had by this 
time recollected the dictates of his pride, 
allured him, that he was very much 
miſtaken in the cauſe of his diſorder, 
which was no other than a ſudden 
qualm, to which he had been for ſome 
time ſubje&t; and to ſhew him how 
philoſophically he could bear the diſ- 
dain of Emilia, which, with all defe- 
rence to her conduct, he could not hel 
thinking a little too ſevere, he deſired, 
as the bridegroom had made preparation 
for a private ball in the evening, that 
he, would provide him with an agreeable 
artner; in which calc he would exht- 
bir undoubted proots of the tranquillity 
of his heart. I was in hopes, an- 
ſwered Godfrey, of being able, with 
„the aſſiſtance of Sophy, to make up 
matters between you and my ſiſter, 
and for that reaſon kept her unen- 
gaged to any other gentleman for the 
night; but ſince ſhe was ſo peeviſhly 
obſtinate, I ſhall take care to accom- 
modate you with a very handſome 
oung lady, whoſe partner will not 
b ſorry to exchange her for Emilia.“ 
The thoughts of having an oppor- 
tunity to coquet with another woman, 
under the eye of this implacable miſtreſs, 
ſupported his ſpirits during the cere- 
mony, which put Gauntlet in poſſeſſion 
of his heart's defire ; and, by means of 
this cordial, he found himſelf fo un- 
ditturbed at dinner, though he ſat op- 
polite to his fair enemy, that he was 
able to paſs ſome occaſional jokes upon 
the new-married coyple, with ſome ap- 
r of mirth and good-humour, 


or did Emily any otherwiſe ſeem af- 


fected by his preſence, than by except- 
ing him from the participation of thoſe 
genial regards which ſhe diſtributed to 
the reſt of the company. This caſineſs 
of behaviour on her ſide, reinforced his 
reſolution, by giving him pretence to 
call her ſenfibility in queſtion; for he 
could not conceive how any woman of 
acute feelings could fit unmoved, in 
preſence of a man with whom the had 


ſuch recent and intimate connection: 
not conſidering that ſhe had much more 
reaſon to condemn his affectation of un- 
concern, and that her external deport- 
ment might, like his own, be an effort 
of pride and reſentment, = 
his conteſt, in point of diſſimula- 
tion, continued till night, when the com - 
pany was paired for dancing, and Pe- 
regrine began the ball by walking a 
minuet with the bride; then he took 
out the young lady to whom he was re- 
commended by Gauntlet, being very 
well pleaſed to ſee that her perſon was 
fuch as might have inſpired even Emily 
herſelf wich jealouſy, though, at the 
ſame time, he perceived his miſtreſs cou- 
pled with a gay young officer, whom 
(with all due deference to his own qua- 
lifications) he conſidered as no defpica- 
ble rival. However, he himſelf firſt be- 
gan hoſtilities, by becoming all of a ſud- 
den partitular with his partner, whom 
he forthwith aſſailed with flattering com- 
liments, that ſoon introduced the ſub- 
ject of love, upon which he expatiated 
with great art and elocution, uſing not 
only the faculty of ſpeech, but alſo the 
language of the eyes, in which he was 
a perfect connoiſſeur. 

This behaviour ſoon manifeſted itſelf 
to the whole aſſembly, the- greateſt part 
of whom believed that he was in good 
earneſt captivated by the charms of his 
3 while Emilia penetrating into 

is deſign, turned his own artillery up- 
on himſelf, by ſeeming to liſten with 
pleaſure to the addreſſes of his rival, 
who was no novice in the art of making 
love: the even affected uncommon viva- 
city, and giggled aloud at every whiſ- 
per which he conveyed into her ear, in- 
ſomuch that ſhe, in her turn, afforded 
ſpeculation to the company, who ima; 
gined the young ſoldier had made a eon- 
queſt of the bridegroom's ſiſter. 

Pickle himſelf began to cheriſh the 
fame opinion, which gradually invaded 
his good- humour, and at length filled 
his boſom with rage. He ſtrove to ſup- 
preſs his indignation, and called every 
conhderation of vanity and revenge to 
his aid; he endeavoured to wean his 
eyes from the fatal object that diſturbed 
him, but they would not obey his di- 
rection and command; he wiſhed him - 
ſelf deprived of all ſenſation, when he 
heard her laugh and ſaw her ſmile upon 
the officer; and, in the courſe af coun- 
try-dancing, when he was obliged te 

Join 
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join hands with her, the touch thrilled 
through. all his nerves, and kindled a 
flame within him which he could not 
In a word, his endeavours to 


contain. 
conceal the ſituation of his thoughts were 
ſo violent, that his conſtitution could 


not endure the ſhack; the ſweat ran 


down his forchead- in a ftream, the co- 
lour vaniſhed from his cheeks, his knees 
began to totter, and his eye-ſight to 
fail: ſo that he mult have fallen at his 
full length upon the floor, had not he 
retired very abruptly into another room, 
where he threw himſelf upon a couch 
and fainted. 

In this condition he was found by his 
friend, who ſeeing him withdraw with 
ſuch [ſymptoms of diſorder, followed him 
thither ; and when he recovered the uſe 
of his faculties, preſſed him to make uſe 
of a bed in that houſe, rather than ex- 
pm himſelf in the night air, by going 

ome to his own lodgings; but not be- 
ing able to prevail upon him to accept 
the offer, be wrapped him up ina cloak, 
and conducting him to the inn where he 
lodged, helped him to undreſs and go 
to bed, where he was immediately ſeized 
with a violent fit of the ague. God- 
frey behaved with great a, a, and 
would have actually bore him company 
all night, notwithitanding the circum- 
ſtances of his own ſituation, had not his 
friend inſiſted upon bis returning to the 
company, and making his apology to 
his partner for his ſudden departure. 

This was a ſtep abſolutely neceſſa 
towards maintaining the quiet of the af, 
ſerably, which he bond in great con- 
ſternation, occaſioned by his abſence z 
for ſome of the ladies ſeeing the bride- 
groom tollow the ranger in his retreat, 
the meaning of which they did not com- 
prehend, began to be afraid of a quar- 
rel. Emilia, upon pretence of that ſup- 
poſition, was ſo much alarmed, that 
could not ftand, and was fain to have 
recourle to a ſmelling- bottle. : 

The bride, who underſtood the whole 
myſtery, was the only perſon that ated 
with deliberation and compoſure; ſhe 
imputed Emilia's diſorder to the right 
cauſe, which was no other than concern 
for the condition of her lover, and aſ- 
ſured the ladies there was nothing ex- 
traordinary in Mr. Pickle's going off, 
he being ſubject to fainting fits, by 
which ke was often overtaken without 
any previgqus notice. The arrival of 


Gauntlet confirmed the truth of this de- 
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claration; he made an apology to the 


company in the name of his friend, who, 
he told them, was ſuddenly-taken ill, 
and they returned to their diverfion of 
dancing: with this variation, Emila, . 
was ſo diſordered and fatigued, that the, 
begged to be excuſed from continuing, 
the exerciſe; and Peregrine's partner, 
being diſengaged, was paired with the 
young officer, for whom ſhe was ori- 
ginally deſigned. 
Meanwhile, the bride withdrew inta 
another apartment, with her ſiſter, and 
expoſtulated with her upon her cruelty 
to Mr, Pickle; aſſuring her, from Gody 
frey's information, that he had under - 
one a ſevere fit on her account, which, 
in all likelihood, would have a dange+ 
rous effect upon his conſtitution. Though 
Emily was inflexible in her anſwers to 
the kind remonftrances of the 


Fe 
* Sophy, her heart was melting with the 


imprefſions of pity and love; and find- 
ing herſelf unable to perform the duty 
of her function, in putting the bride to 
bed, ſhe retired to her own chamber, 
and, in ſecret, ſympathized with the diſ- 
temper of her lover. i 

In the morning, as early as decency 
would permit him to leave the arms of hig 
dear wife, Captain Gauntlet made a viſit 
to Peregrine, who had paſſed a very tedi- 
ous and uneaſy night, ng been fub- 
je& to ſhort intervals of delirium, during 
which Pipes had found it very difficult to 
keep him faſt belayed. He owned indeed 
to Godfrey, that his imagination had been 
haunted by the ideas of Emilia and her 
officer, which tormented him to an un- 
ſpeakable degree of anguiſh and diſtrac- 
tion; and that he would rather ſuffer 
death than a repetition of ſuch excru- 
ciating reflections. He was, however, 
comforted by his friend who aſſured 
him, that his ſiſter's inclinations would 
in time prevail over all the endeavours 
of reſentment and pride, illuſtrating this 
aſſeveration by an account of the man- 
ner in which ſhe was affected by the 
knowledge of his diſorder, and adviſing 
him to implore the mediation of Sophy, 
in a letter which ſhe ſhould communi- 
cate to Emilia. 

This was an op nity which our 
hero thought too favourable to be neg- 
lected; calling for paper, he fat up in 
his bed, and in the Ir tranſports of his 
emotion, wrote the following petition to 
Godfrey's amiable wife, 
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© DEAR MADAM, 


0 HE affliction of a contrite heart 
can never 5 to your be- 
© nevolence in vain, and therefore I pre- 
© ſume to approach you, in this ſeaſon 
of delight, with the language of ſor- 
row, requeſting that you will eſpouſe 
the cauſe of an unhappy lover, who 
mourns with a e anguiſh over 
his ruined hope, and intercede for 
wy pardon with that divine creature, 
whom, in the intemperance and ex- 
ceſs of paſſion, I have ſo mortally of- 
fended. Good Heaven! is my guilt 
inexpiable? Am I excluded from all 
hope of remiſſion? Am I devoted to 
miſery and deſpair? I have offered all 
the atonement which the moſt perfect 
and ſincere penitence could ſuggeſt, 
and ſhe rejects my humility and re- 
pentance. If her reſentment would 
urſue me to the grave, let her ſignify 
ber pleaſure; and may I be branded 
with the name of villain, and remem- 
bered with infamy and deteſtation to 
all poſterity, if I heſitate one moment 
in lacrificing a life which is odious to 
Emilia. Ah! Madam, while I thus 
pour forth the effuſions of my grief 
and diſtraction, I look. around the 
apartment in which TI lie, and every 
well-known object that falutes my 
view, recals to my remembrance that 
fond, that happy day, on which the 
fair, the b the tender-hearted 
Sophy, became my advocate, though 
I was a ſtranger to her acquaintance, 
and effected a tranſporting reconcilia- 
tion between me and that ſame in- 
chanting beauty, that is now ſo im- 
placably incenſed. If ſhe is not ſatiſ- 
fied with the pangs of remorſe and 
diſappointment, the tranſports of 
madneſs I have undergone, let her 
preſcribe what farther penance ſhe 
thinks I ought to endure; and when 
T decline her ſentence, let me be the 
object of her eternal diſdain. 

« I commit mylelf, dear Madam! 
dear Sophy! dear partner of my 
friend! to your kind interpoſition. I 
know you will manage my cauſe, as 
a concern on which my happinets en- 
tirely depends; and I hope every thing 
from your compaſſion and "de? land. 
while I fear every thing from her 
rigour and barbarity. Yes! I call it 
barbarity; a ſavageneſs of delicacy, 
altogether inconſiſtent with the tender - 
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* neſs of human nature: and may the 
© moſt abje& contempt be my portion, 
© if I live under it's ſcourge But I be- 
gin to rave. I conjure you by your 
* own humanity and ſweetneſs of diſ- 
« poſition, I conjure you by your love 
for the man whom Heaven hath de- 
creed your protedtor, to employ your 
influence with that angel of wrath, in 
© behalf of your obliged and obedient 
« ſervant, 


© P. PICKLE." 


This epiſtle was immediately tranſ- 
mitted by Godfrey to his wife, who 
peruſed it with marks of the moſt hu- 
mane ſympathy; and carrying it into 
_ ſiſter's chamber, * here 1s ſome- 
* thing,” ſaid ſhe, preſenting the paper, 
* which I muſt 4. 1. r 7 
© ous attention.“ Emilia, who imme- 
diately gueſſed the meaning of this ad- 
dreſs, abſolutely refuſed to look upon 
it, or even to hear it read, till her bro- 
ther entering her apartment, reprimand- 
ed her ſharply for her obſtinacy and 
pride, accuſed her of folly and difimu- 
ation, and entered ſo warmly into the 
intereſts of his friend, that ſhe thought 
him unkind in his remonſtrances, and 
burſting into a flood of tears, reproached 
him with partiality and want of affec- 
tion. Godfrey, who entertained the 
moſt perfect love and veneration for his 
ſiſter, aſked pardon for having given 
offence, and kiſſing the drops 24 her 
fair eyes, begged ſhe would for his 
ſake liſten to the declaration of his 
friend. 

Thus ſolicited, ſhe could not refuſe 
to hear the letterz which when he had 
repeated, ſhe lamented her own fate in 
being the occaſion of ſo much uneaſi- 
neſs; deſired her brother to aſſure Mr. 
Pickle that ſhe was not a voluntary 
enemy to his peace; on the contrary, 
ſhe wiſhed him all happineſs, though 
ſhe hoped he would not blame her for 
conſulting her own, in avoiding any 
future explanation or connection with a 

rſon whoſe correſpondence 'ſhe found 
herſelf under a necethty to renounce. 

In vain did the new-married couple 
exhauſt their eloquence in attempting to 
rove, that the reparation which our 
Live had offered was adequate to the in- 
jury ſhe had ſuſtained; that in recon- 
ciling herſeif to a penitent lover, who 
ſubſcribed to her own terms of _ i- 

on, 
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ſron, her honour would be acquitted by 
the moſt ſcrupulous and ſevere judges 
of decorum; and that her inflexibility 
would be juſtly aſcribed to the pride and 
inſenſibility of her heart. She turned a 
deaf ear to all their arguments, exhorta- 
tions, and intreaties, and threatened to 
leave the houſe immediately, if hey 
would not promiſe to drop that ſubje 
of diſcourſe. 

Godfrey, very much chagrined at the 
bad ſucceſs of his endeavours, returned 
to his friend, and made as favourable a 
report of the affair as the nature of his 
converſation with Emilia would permit: 
but as he could not avoid mentioning 
her reſolution in the cloſe, Peregrine was 
obliged to drink again the bitter draught 
of diſappointment, which put his paſ- 
ſions into ſuch a ſtate of agitation, as pro- 
duced a ſhort extaſy of deſpair, in which he 
acted a thouſand extravagancies, This 
paroxyſm, however, ſoon ſubſided into 
a ſettled reſerve of gloomy reſentment, 
which he in ſecret indulged, detaching 
himſelf as ſoon as poſſible from the com- 
pany of the ſoldier, on pretence of re- 
tiring to reſt, 

While he lay ruminating upon the 
circumſtances of his preſent ſituation, 
his friend Pipes, who knew the cauſe of 


his anxiety, and firmly believed that 


Emilia loved his maſter in her heart, 
howſoever ſhe might attempt to diſguiſe 
her ſentiments; I ſay, Thomas was 
taken with a conceit which he thought 
would ſet every thing to rights, and 
therefore put it in execution without 
farther delay, Laying aſide his hat, he 
ran directly to the houſe of Sophy's fa- 
ther, and affecting an air of ſurprize and 
conſternation, to which he had never 
before been ſubject, thundered at the 
door with ſuch an alarming knock, as 
in a moment brought the whole famil 
* the hall. When he was 8 
e began to gape, ſtare, and pant, at the 
ſame time, and made no reply, when 
Godfrey aſked what was the matter, till 
Mrs. Gauntlet expreſſed her apprehen- 
ſions about his maſter. When Pickle's 
name was mentioned, he ſeemed to 
make an effort to ſpeak, and in a bel- 
lowing tone pronounced, © Brought him- 
« ſelf up, ſplit my top-ſails!' So ſay- 
ing, he pointed to his own neck, and 
role upon his tiptoes, by way of explain- 
ing the meaning of his words. 
Godfrey, without ſtaying to aſk an- 


other queſtion, ruſhed out, and flew to- 
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wards the inn, with. the utmoſt horror 
and concern; while Sophy, who did not 
rightly underſtand the language of the 
meſlenger, addreſſing herſelf to him'a 
ſecond time, ſaid with great earneſtneſs, 
© I hope no accident has happened to 
© Mr. Pickle!'—* No accident at all, 
replied Tom; „he has only han 

© himſelf for love.“ Theſe words had 
ſcarce proceeded from his mouth, when 
Emilia, who ſtood liſtening at the par- 
lour door, ſhrieked aloud, and dropped 
down ſenſeleſs upon the floor; while 
her ſiſter, who was almoſt equally ſhock - 
ed at the intel igence, had recourſe to 
the aſſiſtance of her maid, by whom ſhe 
was ſupported from falling. 

Pipes hearing Emily's voice, 9 
tulated himſelt upon the ſucceſs of his 
ſtratagem. He ſprung to her aſſiſtance, 
and lifting her up into an eaſy-chair, 
ſtood by her, until he ſaw her recover 
from her ſwoon, and heard her call up- 
on his maſter's name with all the frenz 
of deſpairing love. Then he bent his 
courſe back to the inn, overjoyed at the 
opportunity of telling Peregrine what a 
confeſſion he had extorted from his miſ- 
treſs, and extremely vain of this proof 
of his own ſagacity, 

In the mean time, Godfrey 7 at 
the houſe in which he ſuppoſed this fatal 
cataſtrophe had N „ran up ſtairs 
to Peregrine's chamber, without ſtaying 
to make any enquiry below; and find- 
ing the door locked, burſt it open with 
one ſtroke of his foot. But what was 
his amazement, when, upon entrance, 
our hero ſtarting up trom the bed, ſaluted 
him with a boiſterous exclamation of 
92 ds! who's there? He was ſtruck 
dumb with aftoniſhment, which alſo ri- 
vette! him to the place where he ſtood, 
ſcarce crediting the teſtimony of his own 
ſenſes; till Peregrine, with an air of diſ- 
content, which denoted him diſpleaſed 
with his intruſion, diſpelled his appre- 
henſion by a ſecond addreſs, ſaying, 
© I ſce you conſider me as a fend, by 
your uſing me without ceremony.“ 

The ſoldier, thus convinced of the 
falſhood of the information he had re- 
ceived, began to imagine that Pickle 
had projected the plan which was exe- 
cuted by his ſervant; and looking upon 
it as « piece of unjuſtifable fineſſe, which 
might be atten-led with -ery melancholy 
conſequences to his ſiſter or wife, he 
anſwered, in a ſupercilious tone, that 
Mr. Pickle muſt blame himſelf for the 

. in 
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Interruption of his repoſe, which was 
entirely owing to the ſorry jeſt he had 
ſet on foot. | 
Pickle, who was the child of paſſion, 

and more than half mad with impatience 
before this viſit, hearing himſelt treated 
in ſuch a cavalier manner, advanced 
cloſe up to Godfrey's breaſt, and aſſum- 

ing a ſtern, or rather frantick counte- 
nance, * Hark ye, Sir!” ſaid he; © you 
are miſtaken if you think I jeſt; I am 


— 


nin downright earneſt, I aſſure you.” 


Gauntlet, who was not a man to be 
brow- beaten, ſeeing himſelf thus beard- 
ed by a perſon of whole conduct he had, 
he thought, reaſon to complain, put on 
his military look of defiance, and erect- 
ing his cheſt, replied with an exalted 
voice, * Mr. Pickle, whether you was in 
c jeſt or earneſt, you muſt give me leave 
© totell you, that the ſcheme was child- 
© jſh, unſeaſonable, and unkind, not to 
give it an harſher term. — Death, Sir!" 
cried our adventurer, © you trifle with 
my diſquiet: if there is any meanin 

© in your inſinuation, explain yourſelf, 
© and then I ſhall know what anſwer it 


will befit me to give.'— I came with 


very different ſentiments,” reſumed the 


. ſoldier; © but ſince you urge me to ex- 


7 poſtulation, and behave with ſuch un- 
provoked loftineſs of diſpleaſure, I 
will, without circumlocution, tax you 
c with having committed an outrage 
upon the peace of my family, in ſend- 
ing your fellow to alarm us with ſuch 
an abrupt account of your having done 
© violence upon yourſelf.” Peregrine, 
confounded at this imputation, ſtood 
filent, with a moſt ſavage aitpe& of ſur- 
prize, eager to know the circumlitance to 
which his accuſer alluded, and incenſed 


to find it beyond the ſphere of his com- 


rehenſion. 

While theſe two irritated friends ſtood 
fronting each other with mutual indig- 
nation in their eyes and attitudes, they 
were jomed by Pipes; who, without tak - 
ing the leaſt notice of the ſituation in 
which he found them, told his maſter, 
that he might up with the top gallant 
maſts of his heart, and out with his re- 

joicing pendants; for as to Miſtreſs 
Pits he had clapped her helm a wea- 


ther, the veſſel wore, and now the was 
upon the other tack, ſtanding right into 


the harbour of his good-will. 
Peregrine, who was not yet a con- 
noiſſeur in the terms of his lacquey, 


commanded him upon pain of his diſ- 


pleaſure to be more explicit in his in- 


telligence; and by dint of divers queſ- 
tions, obtained a perfect knowledge of 
the ſcheme which he had in execu- 
tion for his ſervice. This information 
1 him not a little; he would 

ave chaſtiſed his ſervant upon the ſpot 
for his temerity, had he not plainly per- 
ceived that the fellow's intention was 
to promote his eaſe and ſatisfaction: 
and on the other hand he knew not how 
to acquit himſelf of the ſuſpicion which 
he ſaw Godfrey entertain of his being 
the projector of the plan, without con- 
deſcending to an explanation, which his 
preſent ditpoſition could not brook. 
After ſome pauſe, however, turning to 
Pipes with a ſevere frown, * Raſcal!” 
ſaid he, this is the ſecond time J have 


_ © ſuffered in the opinion of that lady 


* by your 1gnorance and prefumption 
6 if ever Sk intermiddle la wy — 
* for the future, without expreſs order 
© and direction, by all that's ſacred, I 
© will put you to death without mercy ! 
Away! and let my horſe be ſaddled 
«© this inſtant.” g 
Pipes having withdrawn, in order to 
perform this piece of duty, our young 
gentleman, addrefling 'himſelf again to 
the ſoldier, and laying his hand upon 
his breaft, ſaid, with a ſolemnity of re- 
gard, Captain Gauntlet, upon my ho- 
© nour, I am altogether innocent of that 
ſhallow device which you impute to 
my invention; and I don't think you do 
juſtice either to my intellects or honour, 
in ſuppoſing me capable of fuch inſo- 
lent abſurdity. As for your ſiſter, I 
have once in my life affronted her in 
the madneſs and impetuoſity of deſire ; 
but I have made ſuch — 
ments, and offered ſuch atonement, 
* as few women of her ſphere would 
© have refuſed ; and, before God! Tam 
determined to endure every torment of 
* diſappointment and deſpair, rather than 
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« proltrate myſelf again to the cruelty” 


© of her unjuſtifiable pride.“ So ſay- 
ing, he ſtalked ſuddenly down ſtairs, 
and took horſe immediately, his ſpirits 
being ſupported by reſentment, which 
prom} ted him to vow within himſelf, 
that he would ſeek conſolation for the 
diſdain of Emilia, in the poſſeſſion of 
the firſt willing wench he ſhould meet 
upon the road. 

While he ſet out for the garriſon with 
theſe ſentiments, Gauntlet in a fufpenſe, 
between anger, ſhame, and concern, re- 

: turned 
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turned to the houſe of his father-in-law, 
where he found his ſiſter ſtill violently 


agitated from - the news of Peregrine's 


death, the myſtery of which he forth- 
. with unravelled, recounting at the ſame 


time the particulars of the converſation 
which happened at the inn, and de- 
ſcribing the demeanour of Pickle with 
ſome expreſſions of aſperity, which were 
neither agreeable to Emilia, nor ap- 


proved *( the gentle Sophy, who ten- 


derly chid him, for allowing Peregrine 
to depart in terms of miſunderſtanding. 


CHAP. Il. 


PEREGRINE SETS OUT FOR THE 


GARRISON, AND MEETS WITH A 
NYMPH ON THE ROAD, WHOM 
HE TAKES INTO KEEPING, AND 
METAMORPHOSES INTO A FINE 
LADY. 


N the mean time, our hero jogged 
along in a profound reverie, which 


was diſturbed by a beggar-woman and 


her daughter, who lolicited him for 
alms, as he paſſed them on the road, 
The girl was about the age of ſixteen, 
and notwithſtanding the wretched equi- 
page in which ſhe appeared, exhibited to 

is view a ſet of agreeable features, en- 
livened with the complexion of health 
and chearfulneſs. The reſolution I 
have already mentioned was ſtill warm 
in his imagination; and he looked upon 


this young mendicant as a very proper 


object for the performance of his vow. 
He therefore entered into a conference 
with the mother, and for a ſmall ſum of 
money purchaſed her property in the 
wench, who did not require much court- 
ſhip and entreaty, before ſhe conſented 


to accompany him to any place that he 


ſhould appoint for her habitation. 

This contract being ſettled to his ſa- 
tisfation, he ordered Pipes to ſeat his 
acquiſition behind him upon the crup- 
per, and alighting at the firſt publick- 

ouſe which they found upon the road, 
he wrote a letter to Hatchway, deſiring 
him to receive this hedge-inamorata, and 
dire& her to be cleaned and cloathed 
in a decent manner with all expedition, 
fo that ſhe ſhould be touchable upon his 
arrival, which (on that account) he 
would defer for the ſpace of one day. 
This billet, together with the girl, he 
committed to the charge of Pipes, after 


having laid firong injunctions upon him 
to abftain from ar arkempts upon her 
chaſtity, and ordered him to make the 
beſt of his way to the garrifon, while he 
himſelf eroſſed the country to a market- 
= where he propoſed to ſpend the 
night. nm 
Tom thus cautioned; proceeded with 
his charge, and being naturally taci- 
turn, opened not his lips until he had 
performed the beſt Half of his journey. 
t Thomas, notwithſtanding his wony 
appearance, was in reality compoſed of 
fleſh and blood. His deſire being Titil- 
lated by the contact of a buxom wench, 
whoſe right -· arm embraced his middle as 
he rode, his thoughts began to muti 
againſt his maſter, and he found it al- 
moſt impoſſible to withſtand the tempta- 
tion of making love. | 
Nevertheleſs, he wreſtled with theſe 
rebellious ſuggeſtions with all the rea- 
ſon that Heaven had enabled him to 
exert; and that being totally overcome, 
his victorious paſſion ſuddenly broke 
out in this addreſs. * *Sblood! a be- 
© lieve maſter think I have no more ſtuff 
in my body than a dried haddock, to 
turn me adrift in the dark with fach 
© a ſpanker. D'ye think he don't, my 
dear? To this queſtion his fellow- 
traveller replied, «© Swanker anan! And 
the lover — his ſuit, ſaying, © Oonsl 
© how you tickle my timber! Some- 
© thing ſhoots from your arm through 
my ſtowage, to the very keel-ſtone. 
© Han't you got quickfilver in your 
* hand?'—* Quickſilver!” ſaid the lady, 
* Dn the filver that has croſſed m 
© hand this month. D'ye think if 
„had ſilver, T ſhouldn't buy me a 
© ſmock?' Adſooks! you baggage,” 
cried the lover, you ſhouldn't want a 
* ſmock, nor a petticoat neither, if you 
could have a kindneſs for a true- 
© hearted ſailor, as ſound and ſtrong as 
© a nine-inch cable, that would keep 
© all clear above-board, and every thi 
© ſnug under the hatches.'—" Curls 
* your gum," ſaid the charmer, what's 
« your gay balls and your hatchets to 
me? — Do but let us bring to a 
© little," anſwered the woer, whoſe ap- 
petite was by this time whetted toa moſt 
ravenous degree, and I'll teach you to 
© box the compaſs, my dear. Ah! you 
© {trapper, what a jolly birch you are l 
Bitch! exclaimed this modern dul- 
cinea, incenſed at the opprobrious term 


i d 
« ſuch a bitch as your mother, 4 — 
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© Dn you, I've a good mind to box 
your jaws inſtead of your come-pils. 
6 Fu let you know as how I am meat 
© for your maſter, you ſaucy black- 
guard. You are worſe than a dog, 
you old flinty faced, flea-bitten ſcrub: 
© a dog wears his own coat, but you 
« wear your maſter's.” 

Such a torrent of diſgraceful epithets 
from a perſon who had no cloaths at 
all, converted the gallant's love into 
choler, and he threatened to diſmount 
and ſeize her to a tree, when ſhe ſhould 
have a taſte of his cat and nine tails 
athwart her quarters; but, inſtead of 
being mtimidated by his menaces, ſhe 
Fet him at defiance, and held forth with 
ſuch a flow of eloquence, as would have 
intitled her to a conſiderable ſhare of 
reputation, even among the nymphs of 
Billingſgate; for this young lady, over 
and above a natural genius for alterca- 
tion, had her talents cultivated among 
the venerable fociety of weeders, pod- 
ders, and hoppers, with whom ſhe had 
aſſociated from her tender years. No 
wonder then, that ſhe ſoon obtained a 
compleat victory over Pipes, who (as 
the reader may have obſerved) was very 
little addicted to the exerciſe of ſpcech: 
indeed he was utterly diſconcerted by her 
volubility of tongue; and being alto- 
gether unfurniſhed with anſwers to the 
diſtinct periods of her diſcourſe, very 
wiſely choſe to ſave himſelf the expence 
of breath and argument, by giving her 
a full ſwing of cable, ſo that ſhe might 
bring herſelf up; while he rode on- 
wards, in ſilent compoſure, without tak- 
ing any more notice of his fair fellow- 
traveller than if ſhe had been his maſter's 
cloak- bag. 

In ſpite of all the diſpatch he could 
make, it was late before he arrived at 
the garriſon, where he delivered the 
letter and the lady to the lieutenant, who 
no ſooner underſtood the intention of 
his friend, than he ordered all the tubs 
in the houſe to be carried into the hall 
and filled with water. Tom having 
provided himſelf with ſwabs and bruſhes, 
diveſted the fair ſtranger of her varie- 
gated drapery, which was immediately 
committed to the flames, and performed 
upon her ſoft and fleek perſon the cere- 
mony of ſcrubbing, as it is praQiſed 
on board of the king's ſhips of war. 
Yet the nymph herſelf did not ſubmit 
to this purification without repining 
ſhe curſed the director, who was upon 
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the ſpot, with many abuſive allufions ts 


his wooden leg; and as for Pipes, the 
operator, ſhe employed her talons fo ef- 
fectually upon his face, that the blood 
ran over his noſe in ſundry ſtreams; 


and next morning, when thoſe rivulets 


were dry, his countenance reſembled the 
rough bark of a plum tree, plaſtered 
with gum. Nevertheleſs, he did his duty 
with great perſeverance; cut off her hair 
cloſe to the ſcalp; handled his bruſhes 
with dexterity; applied his ſwabs of dif- 
ferent magnitude and texture, as the 
caſe required; and laſtly, rinſed the whole 
body with a dozen pails of cold water, 
diſcharged upon her head. 

Theſe ablutions being executed, he 
dried her with towels, accommodated 
her with a clean ſhift, and acting the 
part of a valet de chambre, cloathed her 
trom head to foot in clean and decent 
apparel, which had belonged- to Mrs. 
Hatchway ; by which means her appear- 
ance was altered ſo much for the bet- 
ter, that when Peregrine arrived next 
day, he could ſcarce believe his own 
eyes. He was, for that reaſon, extreme- 
ly well pleaſed with his purchaſe, and 
now reſolved to indulge a whim which 
ſeized him at the very inſtant of his ar- 
rival. 

He had (as I believe the reader will 
readily allow) made conſiderable pro- 
greſs in the ſtudy of character, from 
the higheſt rank to the moſt humble 
ſtation of life, and found it diverſified 
in the ſame manner, through every de- 
gree of ſubordination and precedency : 
nay, he moreover obſerved, Kot the con- 
verſation of thoſe who are dignified with 
the appellation of polite company, is 
neither more edifying nor entertaining 
than that which is met with among the 
lower claſſes of mankind ; and that the 
only eſſential difference in point of de- 
meanour is the form of an education, 
which the meaneſt capacity can acquire 
without much ſtudy or application, Po 
ſeſſed of this notion, he determined to 
take the young mendicant under his own 
tutorage and inſtruction; in conſequence 
of which he hoped he ſhould, in a few 
weeks, be able to produce her in com- 
pany, as an accompliſhed, young lady 
of uncommon wit, and an excellent un- 
derſtanding. 

This extravagant plan he forthwith 
began to execute with great eagerneſs 
and induſtry; and his endeayours ſuc- 


ceeded even beyond his expeRtation. 
The 
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The obſtacle, in ſurmounting of which 
he found the greateſt difficulty, was an 
inveterate habit of ſwearing, which had 
been indulged from her infancy, and 
confirmed by the example of thoſe a- 
mong whom ſhe had lived. However, 
ſhe Rad the rudiments of good-ſenſe 
from nature, which taught her to liſten 
to wholeſome advice, and was ſo docile 
as to comprehend and retain the leſſons 
which her governor recommended to her 
attention; inſomuch, that he ventured 
in a few days to preſent her at table, 
among a ſet of country ſquires, to whom 
ſhe was introduced as niece to the lieu- 
tenant. In that capacity, ſhe fat with 
becoming eafineſs of mien, (for ſhe was 
as void of the mau vaiſe honte as any du- 
cheſs in the land) bowed very graciouſly 
to the compliments of the gentlemen ; 
and 3 ſhe ſaid little or nothing, 
becauſe ſhe was previouſly cautioned on 
that ſcore, ſhe more than once gave way 
to laughter, and her mirth happened to 
be pretty well timed. In a word, ſhe 
attracted the applauſe and admiration of 
the gueſts; who, after ſhe was with- 
drawn, complimented Mr. Hatchway 
upon the beauty, breeding, and good- 
humour of his kinſwoman. | 
But what contributed more than any 
other circumſtance to her ſpeedy im- 
provement, was ſome ſmall inſight into 
the Primer, which ſhe had acquired at a 
day-ſchool, during the life of her fa- 
ther, who was a day-labourer in the 
country. Upon this foundation did Pe- 
regrine build a moſt elegant ſuperſtruc- 
ture; heculled out choice ſentences from 
Shakeſpeare, Otway, and Pope, and 
taught her to repeat them with an em- 
phaſis and theatrical cadence: he then 
inſtructed her in the names and epithets 
of the moſt celebrated players, which he 
direfted her to pronounce occaſionally, 
with an air of careleſs familiarity; and 
perceiving that her voice was naturally 
clear, he enriched it with remnants of 
opera-tunes, to be hummed during a 
auſe in converſation, which is general - 
y ſupplied with the circulation of a 
pinch of ſnuff. By means of this cul- 
tivation, ſhe became a wonderful pro- 
ficient in the polite graces of the age; 
ſhe, with great facility, comprehended 
the ſcheme of whift, though cribba 
was her favourite game, with which the 
had amuſed herſelf in her vacant hours, 


from her firſt entrance into the profei · 


... I" 
ſion of hopping; and brag ſoon 
familiar to — practice and conception. 
Thus prepared, ſhe was expoſed to 
the company of her own ſex, being firit 
of all viſited by the parſon's daughter, 
who could not avoid ſhewing that civi- 
lity to Mr. Hatchway's niece, after ſhe 
had made her publick appearance at 
church. Mrs. Clover, who had a great 
ſhare of penetration, could not help en 
tertzining ſome doubts about this ſame- 
relation, whoſe name ſhe had never 
heard the uncle mention, during the 
whole term of her reſidence at the gar- 
riſon: but as the young lady was treat- 
ed in that character, ſhe would not refuſe 
her acquaintance, and after having ſeen 
her at the caſtle, actually invited Miſs 
Hatchway to her houſe. In ſhort, ſhe 
made a progreſs through almoſt all the 
families in the neighbourhood, and, by 
dint of her quotations, (which, by the 
bye, were not always judiciouſly uſed} 
ſhe paſſed for a ſprightly young lady, 
of uncommon learning and taſte. 
Peregrine having, in this manner, 
initiated her in the beau monde of the 
country, conducted her to London, 
where ſhe was provided with private 
lodgings and a | attendant ; and 
ut her immediately under the tuition of 
his valet de chambre, who had orders 
to inſtru& her in dancing and the French 
language. He attended her to plays and 
concerts three or four times a week ; and 
when our hero thought her ſufficiently 
accuſtomed to the ſight of great compa- 
ny, he {quired her in perſon to a pub- 
lick aſſembly, and danced with her 
among all the gay ladies of faſhion: 
not but that there was (till an evident 
air of ruſticity and aukwardneſs in her 
demeanour, which was interpreted into 
an agreeable wildneſs of ſpirit, ſupe- 
rior to the forms of common breeding. 
He afterwards found means to make her 
acquainted with ſome diſtinguiſhed-pat- 
terns of her own ſex, by whom ſhe was 
admitted into the moſt elegant parties, 
and continued to make good her pre- 
tenſions to gentility with great circum- 
ſpection. But, one evening, being at 
cards with a certain lady, whom ſhe des - 
tected in the very fact of unfair convey» 
ance, ſhe taxed her roundly with the 
fraud, and brought upon herſelt ſuch a 
torrent of ſarcaſtick reproof, as overbore 
all her maxims of caution, and burſt 
open the flood - gates of her own natural 
repartee, 
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repartee, twanged off with the appella- 


tion of and w——, which the re- 


peated with great vehemence, in an at- 
titude of manual defiance, to the terror 
of her antagoniſt, and the aſtoniſhment 


of all preſent: nay, to ſuch an unguard - 


ed pitch was ſhe 1 that ſtarting 
up, ſhe ſnapped her fingers, in teſtimo- 
ny of diſdain; and, as ſhe quitted the 
room, applied her hand to that part 
which was the laſt of her that diſappear - 
ed, inviting the company to kiſs it, by 
one of it's coarſeſt denominations. 
Peregrine was a little diſconcerted at 
this overſight in her behaviour; which, 
by the demon of intelligence, was in a 
moment conveyed to all the private com- 
nies -in town: fo that ſhe was abfo- 
tely excluded from all polite commu - 
nication z and Peregrine, for the preſent, 
diſgraced-among the modeſt part of his 
female acquaintance, many of whom not 
only forbade him their houſes, on ac- 
count of the 'impudent inſult he had 
committed upon their honour as well. 
as underſtanding, in palming a com- 
mon trull upon them, as a young lady 
of birth and education; but alſo aſperi- 
ed his family, by affiming that ſhe was 
actually his own couſin-german, whom 
he had 12 raiſed from the moſt 
abject ſtate of humility and contempt. 
In revenge for this calumny, our young 
gentleman: explained the whole myſtery 
of her promotion, together with the mo- 
tives that induced him to bring her into 
the faſhionable world; and repeated 
among his companions the extravagant 
encomiums which had been beſtowed 
upon her by the moſt diſcerning matrons 
of the age. | | 


Meanwhile, the infanta herſelf being 


rebuked by her benefactor for this in- 
ance of miſbehaviour, promiſed faith- 
tully to keep a ſtrifter guard for the fu- 
ture over her * and applied her- 
ſelf with great aſſiduĩty to the ſtudies, 
in which the was aſſiſted by the Swiſs, 
who gradually loſt the freedom of his 
heart, while ſhe was profiting by his 
inſtruction. In other words, ſhe made 
a conqueſt of her preceptor, who yield- 
ing to the inſtigations of the floſh, choſe 
a proper opportunity to declare his paſ- 
fron, which . ully recom As 
ed by his perſonal qualifications ; and 
his intention being honourable, ſhe 
liſtened to his propoſals of eſpouſing her 
in private. In conſequence of this a- 
greement, they made an elopement to- 
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gether ; and being buckled at the Fleet 


conſummated - their nuptials in private” 


lodgings by the Seven Nials, from which 
the huſband next morning ſent a letter 
to our hero, begging fo iveneſs for the 
clandeſtine ſtep he had taken, which he 
ſolemnly proteſted. was not owing to any 
abatement in his inviolable regard for 
his maſter, whom he ſhould always 
honour and eſteem to his lateſt breath, 


but entirely to the irreſiſtible charms of 


the young lady, to whom he was now- 


ſo happy as to be joined in the filken 


bonds of marriage. * . 
Peregrine, though at firſt offended at 
his valet's preſumption, was, upon ſe- 
cond thoughts, reconciled to the event, 
by which he was delivered from an in- 
cumbrance ; for by. this. time he had, 
performed his frolick, and begun to be: 
tired of his acquiſition. He reflected on 
the former fidelity of the Swiſs, which 
had been manifeited in a long courſe of 
ſervice and attachment z and thinking it. 
would be cruelly ſevere to abandon him 
to yount and diſtreſs for one venial 
treſpaſs, he reſolved to pardon what he 
had done, and enable him in ſome ſhape. 
to provide for the family which he had 


- 


entailed upon himſelf. 24 a 
With theſe ſentiments, he ſent a fa- 
vourable anſwer to the delinquent, de- 
— to ſee him as ſoon as his paſſi 
ſhould permit him to leave the arms 
his ſpouſe: for an hour or two; and 
Hadgi, in obedience to this intimation, 
repaired immediately. to the lodgings of 
his maſter, before whom he appeared 
with a moſt penitential aſpect. Pere- 
grine, though he cauld ſcarce help laugh- 
ing at his rueful length of face, repri- 
manded him ſharply for his dilreſpett 
and ingratitude, in taking that by ſtealth 
which he might have had for aſking, 
The culprit aſſured him, that next-to 
the vengeance of God, his maſter's diſ- 
leaſure was that which, of all evils, 
e dreaded to incur ; but that love had 
diſtracted his brain in ſuch a manner, 
as to baniſhevery other conſideration but 
that of gratifying his deſire; and be 
owned, that he ſhould not have been 
able to preſerve his fidelity and duty to 
his own father, had they. interfered with 
the intereſt of his paſſion. - He then ap- 
pealed to his maſter's own heart for the 
remiſſion of his guilt, alluding to cer- 
tain circumſtances of our hero's con- 
duct, which evinced the. deſperate ef- 
fects of loye, In ſhort, he made ſuch 
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as extorted a ſmile from his 


an apol | 
offended judge, who not only forgave 
1 


his tranſgre on, but alſo promiſed to 
put him in ſome fair way of earning a 
comfortable ſubſiſtence; <a 

The Swiſs was ſo much affected with 
this inſtance of generoſity, that he fell 
upon his knees, and kiſſed his hand, 
praying to Heaven with great fervour 
to make him worthy of ſuch goodneſs 
and condeſcenſion. His ſcheme, he ſaid, 
was to open a coffee-houſe aud tavern 
in ſome creditable part of the town, in 
hopes of being favoured with the cuſtom 
of a numerous acquaintance he had 
made among upper ſervants and reputa- 
ble tradeſmen, not doubting that his 
wife would be an ornament to his bar, 
and a careful manager of his affairs. 
Peregrine'approved of the plan, towards 
the execution of which he made him 
and his wife a preſent of five hundred 
pounds, together with 'the promiſe of 
erecting aweekly club among his friends, 
for the reputation and advantage of the 
houſe, 

Hadgi was fo tranſported with his 
good fortune, that he ran to Pipes, who 
was in the room, and having hugged 
him with great cordiality, and made 
his obedience to his maſter, hied him 
home to his bride, to pn his 
happineſs, cutting capers, king to 
himſelf all the way: r | 9 


CHAP. III. 


HE IS VISITED BY PALLET; CON- 
TRACTS AN INTIMACY WITH A 
NEW MARKET NOBLEMAN; ANDIS 
BY THE KNOWING ONES TAKEN 
IN. 


1 affair being ſettled, and our 


adventurer, for the preſent, free 


of all female conn«<Rions, he returned 


to his former courſe of faſt living amon 
the bucks of the town, and forthe 
innumerable exploits among whores, 
bullies, rooks, conſtables, and jultices 
of the 2 ; | 

In the midſt of theſe occupations, he 


was one morning viſited by his old fel- 


low-traveller Pallet, whoſe 


a nee 
gave him equal ſurprize had concern. 


hough the weather was ſevere, he was 


cloathed in the thin ſummer - dreſs which 


as = 


he had wore at Paris, and was now nat 


only thread-bare, but in ſome pag ace 


. ceconomilts by 


hair for a ſmoke · dried tye- 
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tually patched ; his ſtockings, by a re- 
petition of that practice known. among 
the terms of coaxty 

hung like pudding-bags about his ankles ; 
his ſhirt, though new waſhed, was of 
the ſaffron hue, and in divers places 


appeared through the crannies of his 


breeches ; he had exchanged his own 
x dried tye-periwig, 
which all the flour in his dredging · box 
had not been able to whiten ; his eyes 
were ſunk; his jaws lengthened beyond 
their uſual extenſion; and. he ſeemed 
twenty years older than he looked when 
he and our hero parted at Rotterdam. 
In ſpite of all theſe evidences of de- 
cay, he accoſted him with a meagre af- 
gebenen of 0 and good - humour; 
ruggled piteouſly to a and 
2 profeſſed bi Joy E 


han in England; excuſed himſelf for 


to come and pre- 


* - 


having delayed fo long 
ſent his reſpe&s; alledging, that fince 


his return he had been a mere ſlave to 
the ſatis faction of ſome perſons ef qua- 
lity and taſte, who had infiſted upon his 
finiſhing ſome pieces with the utmoſt ex- 
pedition. 
Peregrine received kim with that com - 
paſſion ard complaiſance which was na- 
tural to his diſpoſition ; enquired about 
the health of Mrs. Pallet and his ſa- 
mily, and aſked if his friend the doctor 
was in town. The painter ſeemed to 
have reſumed his reſentment againſt that 
gentleman, of whom he ſpoke in con- 
temptuous terms. The doctor, ſaid 
he, is ſo much overſhadowed with 
« preſumption and ſelf-conceit, that his 
merit has no relief. It does not riſe, 
There is no keeping in the picture, 
my dear Sir. All the ſame as if I 
were ta repreſent the moon under a 
cloud; there will be nothing but a 
deep maſs of ſhade, with a little tin 
{peck of light in the middle, which 
would only ſerve to make, as it were, 
the darkneſs viſible : you underſtand 
me. Had he taken ws advice, it 
might have been better for him; but. 
heis bigotted to his own opinion. You 
mutt know, Mr. Pickle, upon our 
return to England, I counſelled him to 
compoſe a little, ſmart, clever ode, 
upon my Cleopatra, As Gad ſhall 
judge me, I thought it would have 
n of ſome ſervice in helping him 
out of 3 for you know, as 
* Sir Richard obſerves, | 
b Soon 


NR 
© Soon will that die, which adds thy fame 
Le, jotn'd u A walk & 
. th ACANE 


« re{que contraſt in theſe lines, of tby 
« and me, living and dying, and thine 
and mine. Ah! apize upon it! Dick, 
« after all, was the man, .Ecod!, he 
« rounded it off, But, to IN to 02 
* unha oung man, wou u be- 
© lieve * toſſed up his noſe at my 
© friendly propoſal, and gabbled ſome- 
© thing in Greek, which is not worth 
.* repeating. The caſe was this, my 
dear Sir; he was out of humour at 
© the negle& of the world. He thought 


« — 2 bye, there is a molt pictu- 


the poets of the age were jealous of 


his genius, and ſtrove to cruſh it ac- 
Des ly, while the reſt of mankind 
«© wanted taſte ſufficient to diſcern it. 
For my own part, I profeſs myſelf 
. © one of theſe; and as the Clown in 
4 Billy Shakefj ſays of the cour- 
© tier's oath, had I ſworn by the doc- 
© tor's genius, that the pancakes were 
© nought, they might have been for all 
that very good, yet ſhouldn't I have 
been forſworn ? Let that be as it will, 
che retired from town in great dud- 
« geon, and ſet up his reſt near a hill in 
6 Derbyſhire, with two tops, reſem- 
bling Parvaſſus, and a well at the 
bottom, which be had chriſtened Hyp- 
© 0-the-Green, Egad ! if he ſtays in 
that habitation, tis my opinion he'll 
4 ſoon grow with the hip indeed. 
« He'll be glad of, an opportunity to 
4 return to the fleſh-pots of Egypt, and 
pay his court to the lighted Queen 
Cleopatra. Ha! well remembered 
by this light you ſhall know, my 
. + good Sir, that this fame ptian 
« princeſs has been courted by ſo many 
plants of taſte, that, as I hope to live, 
I found myſelf in ſome fort of dilem- 
ma, becauſe in parting with her to 
_ © one, I ſhould have diſobliged all his 
rivals. Now, a man would not chuſe 
. © to give offence to his friends; at leaſt, 
1 lay it down as a maxim, to avoid 
the ſmalleſt appearance of ingratitude. 
Perhaps. I may be in the wrong: but 
every man has his way, For this rea- 


* 
* 
* 2 
4 
Ly 


that a lottery or raffle ſhould be ſet 
© on foot, by which every individual 
« would have an equal cha 


| chance for her he 
| - , © good graces, and the prize be left to 
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„ the deciſion of Fortune. The ſcheme 
© was, mightily reliſhed,; and the terms 
being ſuch 3 trifle as half a guinea, 
* the, whole town crouded into my 
1 houſe, in order to ſubſcribe. But 
there I. was their humble ſervant, 
« Gentlemen, you muſt have a little 
ce patience till my own particular friends 
« are ſerved.” Among that number, 
© I do myſelf the honour to conſider 


Mr. Pickle, Here is a copy of the 


<. propoſals; and if the liſt ſhould be 
* adorned with his name, I hope, not- 
« withſtanding his merited ſucceſs a- 
* mong the young ladies, he will for 
once be ſhunned by that little vixen 
* called Miſs Fortune. He! he! he! 
So ſaying, he bowed with a thouſand 
iſh congees, and preſented his paper to 
eregrine z Who ſeeing the number of 
ſubſcribers,was limited ta one hundred, 
ſaid he thought him too moderate in his 
expectations, as he did not doubt that 


his picture would be a cheap purchaſe 


at five hundred, inſtead of fifty pounds, 
at which the price was fixed. To this 
unexpected remark Pallet anſwered, that 
among the connoiſſeurs he would not 
pretend to appraiſe his picture; but that, 
an valuing his works, he was obliged 


to have an eye to the Gothick ignorance 
of the age in which he lived. | 


Our adventurer ſaw at once into the 
nature of this raffle, which was no other 
than a begging ſhift to diſpoſe of a pal - 
try piece, that he could not otherwiſe 
have ſold for * ſhillings. How- 


ever, far from ſh 


ing the poor man 
in diſtreſs, by dropping the Kad hint 
of his conjecture, he deſired to be fa- 
voured with ſix chances, if the circum- 
ſtances of his plan would indulge him 
ſo far; and the painter, after ſome he- 


ſi tation, condeſcended to comply with 


his requeſt, out of pure friendſhip and 
veneration ; though he obſeryed, that 
in ſo doing he mult exclude ſome of his 
moſt intimate companions. Haying re- 
ceived the money, he gave Pickle his 


. addrefs, deſiring he would, with, his 


convenience, viſit the princeſs, who, he 


was ſure, would diſplay her moſt en- 


Pasta attractions, in order to captivate 
is fancy; and took his Jeave, extremely 


«ev well pleaſed with th of his ap- 
e eee 


plication. 


Though Peregrine was tempted with 


the cutiolity of ſeeing this portrait, which 
he jmagined myſt, contain tome analogy 
to the tidiculous oddity of che painter, 


he 


þ >: 
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he would not expoſe expe hpi oo to the who 
sgreeable alternative 

prtormtines, contrary to 15 e 

Conſcience and common ſenſe, 

condemning it, to the alas as mor- 

tification of the miſerable —_— and 


therefore neyer Ureamed of returning the 
painter's viſit ; nor did he ever hear of 
the lottery's being drawn. 


About this time he was rnvited to 
ſpend a few weeks at the country- ſeat 
of a certain nobleman, wich hot he 
had contracted an a aintance, in the 
courſe of his debauches, which we have 
already deſcribed, His lordſhip being 
remarkable for * Hill and ſucceſs in 
horſe - racing, his houſe was continually 
7 2 with 12 connoiſſeurs and admirers 

rt, upon which the whole 
anale turned; inſomuch that Pe- 
gradually imbibed ſome know- 

le. Hh, and the diverſions 

* t A for the whole occupation 
of the day, che of eating = 
| drinkin conſiſted in vie win = 


ing, and exerciſing his lordſhip 
Bur hero Locke v * the 4 
ments with an eye of taſte, as well as 
N he 1 the animal 
a beautiful and t part of the 
Nees and reliſhed the ſurpriſing ex- 
ertion of it's ſpeed with a refined and 
claſſical delight. In a little time he 
became perſonally acquainted with every 
horſe in he ſtab ble, and intereſted him- 
ſelf in the reputation of each; while he 
alſo ratified his appetite for know- 
fa in in obſervi 
paring their bodies and training them 
to the race. His landlord faw and en- 
couraged his eagerneſs, from which he 
xromiſed himſe ſome — 1 he 
ormed ſeveral private matches for his 
3 and flattered his diſcern- 
ment, by permitting him to be ſucceſs- 
fol in 7 firſt bette he made. Thus 
he he artfully decoyed into a ſpirit of 
cenneſs and adventure, and — - it to 
nd upon his 2 judgment, in 
oſition to that © An e who had 
ſe-racing the y of their lives. 
He accompanied my land to Newymark- 
et; and reg at onte"into the genius 
of the place, was marked as fair game 


1 by all 
| of whom found means to fat him 
in f. ite 


monitions of his lartthip,''w 0 wanted that 
| rn for hid Sd db. a 


* is almoſt impoſſible { for any man, 


methods of pre- 


with the h 
gentleman could not help admiring a 


kreturnin 


e knowing+ones there aſſembled, 
all che caution and ad, ter he camp to town, 


and that the nekt ſenſon Ne Mould 
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let him be never fo fearful. or h 
matick, to be an uncohceriied 08 
in this buſ ſcene. The demon 
in the air, like 4 
pour, tainting the minds of all ſent 
with infallible infection, which com- 
munſcates from one to anothet 
lie the circulation of a general panick. 
Peregrine was ſeized with this e —— 
diſtemper to a violent degree ; 220 f 
having loſt a few looſe hundreds, in hi * 
ſs through the e- rook 
of the place, entered ito partnerſhip 
with his noble friend in a grand maten, 
upon the ifſue of which he ventured no 
leſs than three thouſand pounds. In- 
deed he would not have rifked ſuch & 
conſiderable ſum, had not _ own con- 
fidence been reinforced b opinion 
and concurrence of his Jeep. who 


hazarded an equal bett 5 the ſame 
event. Theſe two aſſociates 
themſelves in the penalty of fix t nd 


beute to run one chaiſe and jvm 
inſt another, three times round the 
Sire; and our adyentuter had the ſa- 
tisfation of ſeeing his antagoniſt di- 
ſtanced in the firſt and ſecond heat; but 
all of a ſudden, one of the hor es of 
his machine was knocked up, 1 which which 
accident the victory was rayi 

from his very Ml and he was obliged 
to endure the 1 1 and the ſcorn. 

He was deeply affected with this mis 
fortune, whic | ber anc red to his own 
extravagance and temerity, but diſco- 
vered no external ſigns of Aist „be- 
cauſe his illuſtrious partner bore 41 $ loſs 
with the moſt philoſophick ri 2 


conſoling himſelf, az well as 
it up on ſome 


of making 
leſs, our youry 


other occafion. Nev 


even en his eq er not TY 
ing tat bir dont 57 Anti 

ters fo as to . 5 12 
tune z which to retrieve 


chaſed ſeveral gs 
2 of his eh wt Woes = 


don, "made a tour with 
him to a [ths Wledrat 


races in Eng 
lard; at which, after ſeveral ramets 
of forturie, he "made ſhift, befbre 
end of the ſeaſon, to treble his loſs. ” 
But his ſeemed to inereaſe with 
his ill luck. In the inning of win - 
„ 517 rſuaded 
neceſſarily change, 


that fortune 


of his ex clicnce. 


e Dr wy 


Anas ¶ RV ˖—— 
—— — — —— 


Frho were benefited 


oC 
this confidence he ſeemed to drowre all 
ideas of prudence and eeconomy. His 
former expence was mere parſimony, 
compared with' that which he now in- 
curred : he ſubſcribed to the opera, and 
half a dozen concerts at different parts 
of the toon; was a benefactor to ſeve- 
ral hoſpitals; purchaſed a collection of 
valuable pictures; took an houſe, and 
furniſhed it in a moſt magnificent taſte; 
laid in a large ſtock of French wines, 
and gave extravagant entertainments to 
his quality-friends z who, in return, 
Joaded him with compliments, and in- 
ſiſted upon his making uſe of their in- 


CHAP. IV. 


HE IS TAKEN INTO THE PROTEC- 
TION Or A GREAT MAN; SETS 
UP FOR MEMBER OF PARLIA- 
MENT ; 18 DISAPPOINTED IN HIS 
EXPECTATION, AND FINDS HIM- 
SELF EGREGIOUSLY OUTWIT- 
TED, 


222 theſe profeſſed patrons, 
the greateſt part of whom Pere- 
grine ſaw through, there was one great 
perlonage who ſeemed to _ with 
dignity the ſphere in which fortune had 
placed him. His behaviour to Pickle 
was not a ſeries of grinning complai- 
ſance in a flat repetition of general ex- 
preſſions of friendſhip and regard. He 
demeaned himſelf with a ſeemingly ho- 
neſt reſerve, in point of profeſſion z his 
advances to Peregrine appeared to be 
the reſult of deliberation and experi- 


ment; he chid the young gentleman for 


his extravagance with the authority of 
à parent, and the ſimcerity of a faſt 
friend; and having by gradual enqui- 
ries made himſelf acquainted- with the 
ſtate of his private affairs, condemned 
his conduct with an air of candour and 


concern, He repreſented to him the 


folly and dangerous conſequences of the 
ofligate life in which he had plunged 
imſelf; counſelled him with great 


* warmth to ſel} off his race-horſes, which 


, would otherwiſe inſenſibly eat him up; 
to retrench all ſuperfliious expence, 
which would only ſerve to expoſe him 

to the ridicule and ingratitude of thoſe 

y itz to lay out 


his money upon ſecure mortgages, at 


vod intereſt 5 and carry into execution 
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his former deſign of ſtanding candidat 
for a borough, at the enſuing election 
for à new parliament; in which cafe 
this pobleman promi ſed to aſſiſt him with 
his influence and advice; afturing him, 
that if he could once procure a ſeat in 
the houſe, he might look upon his for- 
tune as already made. 0 1 
Our adventurer perceived the wiſdom 
and ſanity of this advice, for Which he 
made his acknowledg ments to- his ge- 
nerous monitor, proteſting that he would 
adhere to it in every particular, and im- 
mediately fet about a reformation. He 
accordingly took cognizance of his molt 
minute atfairs; and after an exact ſcru- 
tiny, gave his patron to underſtand, that, 
excluſive of his furniture, his fortune 
was reduced to fourteen thouſand three 
hundred and thirty pounds, in Bank 
and South- Sea annuities, over and above 
the garriſon and it's appendages, which 
he reckoned at ſixty pounds a year. He 
therefore deſired, that as his lordſhip 
had been ſo kind as to favour him with 
his friendſhip and advice, he would ex- 
tend his generoſity ſtill farther, by put- 
ting him in the way of making the moſt 
advantage of his money. My lord faid, 
that for his own part he did not chuſe 
to meddle in money matters; that Mr. 
Pickle would find abundance of people 
ready to borrow it upon landed ſecurity; 
but that he ought to be extremely cau- 
tious in a tranſaction of ſuch conſe- 
quence; promiſing, at the ſame time 
to employ his own ſteward in ſeeking 
out a mortgager to whom it might be 
ſafely lent, | 
T his a was accordingly. ſet at 
work, and-for a few days made a fruit- 
leſs enquiry z ſo that the young gentle- 
man was obliged to have recourle to his 
own intelligence, by which he got no- 
tice of ſeveral people of reputed credit, 
who offered him mortgages for the whole 
ſum; but when he made a report of the 
particulars to his noble friend, his lord- 
ſhip ſtarted ſuch doubts and objections 
relating to each,” that he was deterred 
from entering into any engagements 
with the propoſers; congratulating him - 
ſelf, in the mean time, on his good for- 
tune, in being favoured with the advice 
and direction of ſuch a ſage counſellor. 
Neverthelefs, he began to be impatient, 
after having unſucceſsfully conſulted all 
the money-brokers and conygfancers 
about town, and reſolved to tryzhe ex- 
pedient of a publick advertiſement; But 


he 
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he was perfuaded by my lord to poſt- 
pone that experiment, until every other 
method ſhould have failed, becauſe it 
would attract the attention my! _ the 
ettifo in London, who (though 
they _ not be able to SEE 
would infallibly harraſs and teaze him 
out of all tranquillity. OY 
It was on the back of this converſa- 
tion that Peregrine, chancing to meet 
the ſteward near his lord's houſe, ſtop- 
ped him in the ſtreet, to give him an 
account of his bad luck; at which the 
other expreſſed ſome concern, and rub- 
bing his chin with his hand, in a mul- 
ing poſture told Pickle, there was a 
thought juſt come into his head, point- 
ing out one way of doing his buſineſs 
effeftually. The youth, upon this in- 
timation, begged he would accompan 
him to the next coffee-houſe, in whic 
having choſen a private ſituation, this 
ve manager gave him to underſtand, 
that a part of my lord's eſtate was 
mortgage, in conſequence of a debt 
contracted by his grandfather, for pro- 
viſion to the younger children of the 
family ; and that the equity of redemp- 
tion would be forecleſed in a few months, 
unleſs the burden could be diſcharged. 
My lord,” ſaid he, has always lived 
in a ſplendid manner, and notwith- 
© ſtanding his ample fortune, together 
« with 2 profits accruing from the 
« poſts he enjoys, he ſaves fo little mo- 
© ney, that, upon this occaſion, I know 
© he will be obliged to borrow ten thou- 
fand pounds, to make up the ſum that 
is requiſite to redeem the mortgage. 
* Naw, certain I am, that when his 
« deſign comes to be known, he will be 
« ſolicited on all hands by people deſi- 
© rous of lending money upon ſuch un- 
* doubted ſecurity; and it is odds but 
| © he has already promiled the preference 
to ſome = wk 2a acquaintance, How - 
© ever, as I know he has your intereſt 
« very much at heart, I will (if you 
. pou ſound his lordſhip upon the 
© ſubject, and in a day or two give you 
© noticeof my ſucceſs,” 


Peregrine, raviſhed with the proſpect 


of ſetthng this affair ſo much to his 
ſatis faction, thanked the ſteward for his 
friendly hint and undertaking, which 
he aſſured him ſhould be acknowledged 
by. a more ſolid proof of his gratitude, 
provided the buſineſs: could be brought 
to bear; and next day he was vilited 
by this kind manager, with the happy 
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news of his lordſhip's having conſented 
to borrow ten thouſand. pounds.;of his 


ſock, upon wore ,-at the intereſt of 
five per cent. This information he re- 
ceived. as an inſtance of the fingular 
eſteem of his noble patron ; and the 
papers being immediately drawn; and 
executed, the money was depoſited in 
the hands of the 1 who, in 
the hearing of the lender, laid ſtrong 
injunctions on the. ſteward to pay the 

intereſt punctually at quarter - day. 
The beſt part of our hero's fortune 
being thus happily depoſited, 'and_ the 
agent gratified with a preſent of fifty 
pieces, he began to put his retrenching 
ſcheme in execution; all his ſervants 
(Pipes excepted) were diſcharged, his 
chariot and running horſes diſpoſed of, 
his houſe-keeping broke up, and his 
furniture ſold by auction: pay, the heat 
of his diſpoſition was as remarkable in 
this, as any other tranſaction of his life; 
for every ſtep of his ſaving project was 
taken with ſuch eagerneſs, and even pre- 
cipitation, that moſt of his companions 
thought he was either ruined or mad. 
But he _—_—— their expoſtulations 
with a ſtring of prudent 85 
ſuch as, Ti. beste, e le 3 
—Better to retrench upon con vict ion 
than compulſion ;' and divers other wiſe 
maxims, * 1 the reſult of * 
0 


rience and philoſophick reflection. 


ſuch a degree of enthuſiaſm did his pre- 
ſent ceconomy. prevail, that he was ac- 
— 4 Ir with the deſire of a ; 
and as he every day received s, 
from thoſe ahem he wen, hs hag em- 
ployed, about the diſpoſal of his caſh, 

at length ven fifteen hundred 
poem upon bottomry, being tempted 

y the exceſſive premium, 

But it muſt be obſerved, for the ho- 
nour of our adventurer, that this refor- 
mation did not at all interfere with the 
good qualities of his heart. He was 

ill as friendly and benevolent as ever, 


though his liberality was more ſub- 


ject to the reſtraint of reaſon; and he 
might have juſtly pleaded, in vindica- 
of his generoſuy, that he retrenched the 
ſuperfluities in his gn way of living, 
in order to * the power of aſſiſt- 
ing his fellow-creatures in diſtreſs. 
Numberleſs were the objects to which 


he extended his charity in private. In- 


deed, he exerted. this virtue in ſecret, 
not only on account of avoiding the 


charge of oftentation, but alſo W 
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2 of being detected in 
ſuch an auk ward unfahionable prac- 
ice, by n 155 
Ae eneration. In this particular, 
he — i confound the ideas of vir - 
tue and vice; for he did good as other 
people do evil, by ſtealth; and was ſo 
pricious in point of behaviour, that 
Frequently, in publick, he wagged his 
tongue in ſatirical animadverſions u 
that poverty, which his hand had in 
private relieved. Yet, far from ſhun- 
ning the acquaintance, or diſcouraging 
the lolicitation, of thoſe who he thought 
wanted his aſſiſtance, he was always ac- 
teſſible, open, and complacent to them, 
even when the haughtineſs of his tem- 
per kept his ſuperiors at a diſtance; and 
often faved a modeſt man the anguiſh 
and confuſion of declarin 
penetrating into his n 


himſelf, by 
ty, and anti- 
cipating his requeſt, in a frank offer of 
his purſe and friendſhip. 
| Not that he practiſed this beneficence 
to all the needy of his acquaintance, 
without diſtinction; there is always a ſet 
of idle, profligate fellows who . 
ſquandered away their own fortunes, 
conquered all ſenſe of honour and ſhame, 
maintain themſelves by borrowing from 
thoſe who have not yet finiſhed the ſame 
career, and want reſolution ta reſiſt 
their importunate demands. To theſe 
he was always inflexible; though he 
could not abſolutely detach himſelf 
from their company, becauſe, by dint 
of effrontery, and ach of their original 
connections as they have been able to 
retain, they find admiſſion to all places 
of faſhionable reſort. 

Sexeral unſuceeſsfnl attacks had been 
made upon his pocket by beggars of 
this claſs. One of the moſt artful of 
them, having one day joiged him in the 
Mall, and made the uſual obſervation 

on the weather, damned all the fogs of 
London, and began a diſſertation on the 
difference of air, preferring that of the 
country in which he was born to any 
climate under the ſun. Way you ever 
© in Glouceſterſhire ?? (ſaid he to Pere- 
grine.) Who replying in the negative, he 
thus went on; 1 have got a houſe 
there, where I ſhould be glad to ſee 
© you, Let us go don together, dur- 
« ing the Eaſter holidays; I can pro- 
* miſe you good country fare and whole- 
© ſome exerciſe ; for I have every thing 
« within my felt. and as good a pack of 
* fox-houngs as any in the dee Ring- 


\ 
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reduced to his 
of has z, whis 


©, doms, I ſha'n't pretend to expatia 
upon the elegance of the houſe which 
© to be {ſure is an old bujding; and 
© theſe, you know, are generally cold, 
© and not very convenient. But, curſe 
the houſe! the dirty acres about it are 
the thing; and a damn'd fine parcel 
© they are, to be ſure—If my old grand- 
mother was dead—fhe can't live an- 
© other ſeaſon, for ſhe's turned of four- 
* ſcore, and quite wore out: nay, as 
* for that matter, I believe I have got a 
© letter in my pocket, giving an account 
© of her being deſpaired of by the doc- 
© tors, Let me fee !—No, mon itt 1 
© left it at home, in the pocket of an- 
© other coat. : 

Pickle, who from the beginning of 
this harangue, ſaw it's tendency, ſeem- 
ed to * the yon ſerious attention to 
what he ſaid; breaking m upon it, ey 
now and then, Sith the — tions, 
Hum! Ha! The deuce! and ſeveral 
civil queſtions, from which the other 
conceived happy amens of ſuccefs; till 
perceiving they had advanced as far as 
the paſſage into St. James's, the mif- 
chievous youth interrupted him all at 
once, ſaying, * I ſee you are for the 
© end of the walk; this is my way.” 
With theſe words he took. his leave. of 
the ſaunterer, who would have delayed 
his retreat, by callmg to him aloud, that 
he had not yet deſcnbed the fituation of 
his caftle. But Peregrine, without ſtop- 
ping, anſwered in the ſame tone, An- 
© other ** L. + well! and in a 
moment diſa , leaving the - 
jector very . mortified with A 
appointment. for hus intention was to 
cloſe the deſcription, with a demand of 
twenty pieces, to be repagd out of the 
firſt remittance he ſhoyld receive from 
his eſtate. r 
It would have been well for our hero, 
had he always acted with the ſame cir- 
cumſpection: but he had his ungu 
moments, in which he fell a prey to t 
unſuſpecting integrity of his own heart. 
There was a perſon among the number 
of his acquaintances, whoſe converſa- 
tion he particularly reliſhed, becauſe it 
was frank, ag le, and fraught with 
many ſenſible obſervations upon the 
craft and treachery of mankind. This 
gentleman had made a ſhift to diſcuſs a 
very genteel fortune, though it was ſpent 
with taſte gnd reputation, and now he was 

Mfr for the maintenance 

h conſiſted of a wite 
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ad child. Not that he was deſtitute 
6f the neceflaries of life, being com- 
fortably ſupplied by the bounty of his 
friends; but this was a proviſion not at 
All ſited to his inclination ; and he had 
endeavoured, by divers unſucceſsful] 
ſchemes, to retrieve his former indepen- 
dency. tg 

Peregrine happened one evening to be 
fitting alone in a coffee-houſe, where he 
overheard a converſation between this 
ſchemer and another gentleman, touch- 
ing an affair that en his attention. 
The ſtranger had been left truſtee for 
fifteen hundred pounds bequeathed to 
the other's daughter by an aunt, and 
was ſtrong! ſolicited to pay the money 
to the chi is father, 'who aſſured him, 
he had then an opportunity to lay it out 
in ſuch a manner as would greatly con- 
duce to the advantige of his family. 
Thi truſtee reminded him of the nature 
of his charge, Which made him ac- 
countable for the niotiey, until the child 
ſhould have attained the age of eighteen 
but at the ſame time gave him to un- 
defftand, that if he could procure ſuch 
ſecurity as would indemnify him from 
the conſequences, lie would forthwith pay 
the legacy into his hands. To this pro- 
poſal the father 
tobe ſuppoſed be would riſk the for- 
tune of his only child, upon any idle 
Icheme or precarious iſſue: and there- 
fore he thought it reaſonable, that he 
ſhould have the uſe of it in the mean 
time; and that, as to ſecurity, he was 
loch to trouble any of his friends about 
an affair which 'might be compromiſed 
without their interpoſition ; oblerving, 
that he would not look upon his con- 
deſcenſion as a favour, if obtained by 
a ſecurity, on which he could borrow 
the ſame ſum from any uſurer in 


After much injportunity on one fide, 
and evaſion en K — the monied 
N= told him, that though he 
would not ſurrender the ſum depoſited 
in his hands for the uſe of his daugh- 
ter, he would lend him what he ſhould 
have occaſion for in the mean time; 
and if, upon her being of age, he ſhould 
*be able to obtain her concurrence, the 
money ſhould be placed to her account, 
vvided he 'could' find any perſon of 
edit, who would join with him in a 
5 for W of the Tender. 
is proviſo was an 'obſtniftion which 
dle biber woute 


1 not have been” able i 


replied, that it was not 
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ſurmount, without great Jiffitulty, had 
not his cauſe been eſpouſed by our hero, 
who thought it was a pry man of ho- 
nour and underſtanding hold ſuffer in 
his principal concerns on fuch a paltry 
conſideration. He therefore, prefumitg 
on his acquaintance, interpoſed in the 
conyerſation' as a friend, who intereſted 
himſelf in the affair; and being fully 
informed of the particulars, offered him- 
ſelf as a ſecurity for the lender. 8 
This gentleman being à ſtranger to 
Peregrine, he was next day made ac- 
8 with his funds; and, without 
arther ſeruple, acconimodared his friepg 
with one thouſand pounds, for which he 
took their bond, payable in ſix months, 
though he proteſted that the mone 
ſhould never be demanded, until the 
infant ſhould be of age, unleſs ſome 
accident ſhould happen which he could 
not then foreſee. Pickle believed this 
declaration fincere, becauſe he could 
have no intereſt in diflembling : but 
what he chiefly depended upon, for his 
own” ſecurity, was the integrity an 
confidence of the borrower, who aſſui 
him, that happen what would, he ſhou 
be able to ſtand between him and all 
danger; the nature of his plan being 
ſuth, as would iufallibly treble the ſum 
in a very few months. : 
In a little time after this tranſaction, 
writs being iſſued out for electing a new 
parliament, our adventurer, by the ad- 
vice of his patron, went into the country 
in order to canvaſs for a borough, and 
lined his pockets with a competent thare 
of bank notes for the occaſion. But, 
in this project, he unfortunately hap- 
pened to interfere with' the intereſt of a 
great family in the oppoſition, who, for 
a long ſeries of years had made mem- 
bers for that place; and were now To 
much offended at the intruſion of o 
young gentleman, that they threatened , 
to ſpend ten thouſand pounds in fruſ- 
trating his deſign. This menace was 
no other than an incitement to Pere- 
grine, who coufided fo much in his own 
influence and addreſs, that he yerily be- 
lieved he ſhould be able ko baffle bs 
grace, even in his own territories. By 
at victory he hoped to eſtabliſh his re- 
putation and intereſt with the miniſter, 
bo, through the recommendation 8 
noble friend, cbuntenanced his eau 
ad would have been very well pleaſe 
to ſee one of biz greateſt enemies ſuffe 
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borough, offered 


would have, moreover, in a great mea - 
ſure ſhaken his credit with his faction. 
Our hero, intoxicated with the ideas 
of pride and ambition, put all his ta- 
lents to the teſt in the execution of this 
project. He ſpared no expence in treat- 
ing the electors; but finding himſelf 
rivalled, in this reſpect, by his compe- 


titor, who was powerfully ſupported, he 
had Tecourſe to thoſe qualifications in 


which he thought himſelf ſuperior. He 


made balls for the ladies, viſited the ma- 


trons of the corporation, adapted himſelf 
totheir various humours with ſurprizing 
facility, drank with thoſe who loved a 
cheriſhing cup in private, made love to 
the amorous, prayed with the religious, 

oſſipped with thoſe who delighted in 
candal, and with great ſagacity con- 
trived agreeable preſents to them all. 
This was the moſt effectual method of 
engaging ſuch electors as were under 
the influence of their wives. As for the 
reſt, he aſſailed them in their own way, 
ſetting whole hogſheads of beer and wine 
abroach for the benefit of all comers ; 
and into thoſe ſordid hearts that liquer 
would not open, he found means to con- 
vey himſelf by the help of a golden key. 

While he thus exerted himſelf, his 
antagoniſt was not idle; his age and 
infirmities would not permit him to en- 
ter perſonally into their parties ; but his 
ſtewards and adherents beſtirred them- 
ſelves with great induſtry and perſeve- 
rance. The market for votes ran fo 
high, that Pickle's ready-money was 
exhauſted before the day of election; 
and he was obliged to write to his pa- 
tron an account of the dilemma to which 
he was reduced ; intreating him to take 
ſuch ſpeedy. meaſures, as would enable 
him to finiſh the buſineſs which he had 
ſo happily begun. 

This nobleman communicated the 
circumſtances of the caſe to the miniſter, 
and in a day or two our canditate found 
credit with the receiver-general of the 
county, who lent him twelve hundred 
pounds on his perſonal note, payable on 
demand. By means of this new Gy 
ply, he managed matters ſo ſucceſsfully, 
'that an evident majority of votes was 
ſecured in his ml and nothing could 
have obſtructed his election, had not 
the noble peer who ſet up his competi- 
tor, in order to avoid the ſhame and 
mortification of being foiled in his own 
to compromiſe the af- 
fair with his honour, by giving up two 
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members jn another place, opt the 
oppoſition ſhould eeaſe in his own cor- 
poration. This propoſal was greedily 
embraced, On the eve of Action. 
Peregrine received an intimation from 
his patron, deſiring him to quit his pre- 
tenſions, on pain of his and the mini- 
ſter's diſpleaſure ; and promiſing that he 
ſhould be elected for another place. 

No other diſappointment in life could 
have given him ſuch chagrin as he felt 
at the receipt of this tantalizing order, 
by which the cup of ſucceſs was ſnatch- 
ed from his lip, and all the vanity of his 
ambitious hope humbled in the duſt, 
He curſed the whole chain of his court 
connections; inveighed with great ani- 
moſity againſt the raſcally ſcheme of 
politicks, to which he was ſacrificed; 
and in concluſion ſwore, he would not 
give up the fruits of his own addreſs for 
the pleaſure of any miniſter upon earth. 
This laudable reſolution, however, was 
rendered ineffeQtual by his friend the 
receiver-general, who was bearer of the 
meſſage, and (after having, in vain, en- 
deavoured toperſuade him to ſubmiſſion) 
fairly arreſted him upon the ſpot for the 
money he had advanced; this expe- 
dient being performed by virtue of a 
writ which he had been adviſed to take 
out, in caſe the young man ſhould prove 
refractory. 

The reader, who by this time muſt 
be pretty well acquainted with the diſpo- 
fition of our adventurer, may eaſily con- 
ceive how he reliſhed this adventure. At 
firſt, all the faculties of his ſoul were 
ſwallowed up in aſtoniſhment and in- 
dignation; and ſome minutes elapſed 
before his nerves would obey the impulſe 
of his rage, which manifeſted itſelf in 
ſuch an application to the temples of 
the plaintiff, as laid him ſprawling on 
the floor, This affault, which was 
committed in a tavern whither he had 
been purpoſely decoyed, attradted the 
r of the bailiff and his followers, 
who, to the number of four, ruſhed 
upon him at once, in order to over- 
power him ; but his wrath inſpired him 
with ſuch additional ſtrength and agili- 
ty, that he diſengaged himſelf from then 
in a trice, and ſeizing a pocker, which 
was the firſt weapon that preſented itſelf 
to his hand, exerciſed it upon their 


. ſkulls with incredible dexterity and exe- 


eution. The officer himſelf, who had 
deen the firſt that preſumed to Jay vio- 


lent hands upon bin, el the fit ſſl 
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of his fury, in a blow upon his jaws, 
in wence of which he loſt three of 
his teeth,” and fell athwart the body of 
the receiver, with which he formed the 
figure of a St. Andrew's croſs: one of 
the myrmidons ſeeing the fate of his 
chief, would not venture to attack the 
victor” in front, but wheeling to one 
ſide, made an attempt upon him in flank, 
and was received obliquely by our he- 
roꝰ's left-hand and foot, fo maſterly diſ- 
poſed to the right · ſide of his leg, and 
the left ſide of his neck, that he bolted 
head · foremoſt into the chimney, where 
his chin was encountered by the grate, 
which in a moment ſeared him to the 
bone. The reſt of the detachment did 
not think proper to maintain the diſpute, 
but evacuating the room with great ex- 

ition, locked the door on the out- 
ide, and bellowed aloud to the receiver's 
ſervants, beſreching them to come to the 
aſſiſtance of their maſter, who was in 
danger of his life. 

Meanwhile, this gentleman having 
recolleted himſelf, demanded a parley; 
which having with difficulty obtained 
of our incenſed candidate, in conſequence 
of the moſt ſubmiſſive application, he 
complained grievoully of the young gen- 
tleman's intemperance and heat of diſ- 
poſition, and very calmly repreſented the 
danger of his raſhneſs and indiſcretion. 
He told him, that nothing could be 
more outrageous or idle, than the reſiſt- 
ance he had made againſt the laws of 
his country, becauſe he would find it 
impracticable to withſtand the whole 
executive power of the county, which 
he could eaſily raiſe to apprehend and 


ſecure him; that over and above the 


diſgrace that would accrue to him from 
this imprudent conduct, he would knock 
his own intereſt on the head, by diſ- 
obliging his friends in the adminiſtra- 
tion, who were, to his knowledge, at 
preſent very well diſpoſed to do him ſer- 
vice; that, for his own part, what he 
had done was by the expreſs order of 
his ſaperiors, and not out of any deſire 
of diſtreſſing him; and that, far from 
being his enemy, notwithſtanding the 
ſhocking inſult he had ſuſtained, he was 


ready to withdraw the writ, provided he 


would liſten to any reaſonable terms of 
accommodation. 

Peregrine, who was not more prone 
to anger than open to conviction, being 
opp by his condeſcenſion, moved by 

s arguments, and chid by his own re- 
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flection, for what he had done in the 
precipitation of his wrath, began to 
give ear to his remonſtrances; and the 
bailiffs being ordered to withdraw, the 
entered into a conference, the reſult 
of which was, our adventurer's imme - 
diate departure for London: ſo that nent 
day his competitor was | unanumoudly 
choſen, becauſe nobody appeared to op- 
poſe his election. 1 fi 
The diſcontented Pickle, on his as- 
rival in town, went directly to the houſe 
of his patron; to whom, in the anguiſh 
of his diſappointment, he bitterly com- 
lained of the treatment he had received, 
by which, beſides the diſgrace of huis 
overthrow, he was no- leſs than two 
thouſand pounds out of t, exclu- 
ſive of the debt for which he flood en- 
gaged to the receiver. His lordſhip, 
who was prepared for this expoſtulation, 
on his knowledge of the young man's 
impetuous temper, anſwered alt the ar- 
ticles of his charge with great delibera · 
tion; giving him to underſtand the mo- 
tives that induced the miniſter to quit 
his intereſt in that borough, and ſoath - 
ing him with aſſurances that his loſs 
would be amply rewarded by his bo- 
nour, to whom he was next day intro- 
duced by this nobleman; in the warmeſt 
ſtyle of recommendation. The miniſter, 
who was a pattern of complaiſance, re- 


ceived him with the moſt engaging af- 


fability ; thanked him very kindly for 
his endeavours to ſupport and ſtrengthen 
the intereſt of the 2 — and 
faithfully promiſed to lay hold on the 
firſt opportunity to expreſs the ſenſe he 
had of his zeal and attachment ; defir- 
ing to ſee him often at his levee, that in 
the multiplicity of buſineſs he might not 
be in danger of forgetting his ſervices 
and deſert. 2 


C HAP. V. 


PEREGRINE COMMENCES Mints - 
TER's DEPENDENT; MEETS BY 
ACCIDENT WITH uss. GAUNT=- 
LET; AND DESCENDS GRADUAL - 
LY IN THE CONDITION OP LIFE, 


HIS bl ion, grommets as it 
was, did not pleaſe Peregrine ; 

who had too much — to be 
cajoled with general promiſes, at a time 
when he thought himſelf intitled to the 
moſt particular aſſurance. He accord- 
X x ingly 
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ingly ſignified his diſguſt to his intro- 
2 ng him ray 7 Fo ary that 
he had laid his account with being cho- 
ſen repreſentative of one of thoſe bo- 
roughs for which he had been ſacrificed. 
His lordſhip agreed to the reaſonableneſs 
of his expectation ; obſerving, however, 
that he could not ſuppoſe the miniſter 
would enter upon buſineſs with him on 
his firſt viſit; and that it would be time 
enough at his next audience to com- 
municate his demand, 

Notwithſtanding this remonſtranee, 
our hero continued to indulge his ſu- 
ſpicion and chagrin, and even made a 

oint of it with his patron, that his 
ordſhip ſhould next day make applica- 
tion in his behalf, leſt the two ſeats 
ſhould be filled up, on pretence of his 
inclinations being unknown. Thus 
importuned, my lord went to his prin- 
cipal, and returned with an anſwer, 
importing that his honoui was extremely 
ſorry that Mr. Pickle had not fignificd 
his requeſt before the boroughs in queſtion 
were promiſed to two gentlemen, whom 
he could not now ditappoint with any 
regard to his own credit or intereſt ; but 
as ſeveral perſons who would be choſen 
were, to his certain knowledge, very 
aged and infirm, he did not doubt that 
there would be plenty of vacant feats in a 
very ſhort time, and then the young gen- 
tleman might depend upon his frienoſliip. 

Peregrine was ſo much irritated at 
this intimation, that in the firtt tran(\- 
E of his anger he forgot the reſpe& 

e owed to his friend, and in his pre- 
ſence inveighed againſt the miniſter, as 
a perſon devoid of gratitude and can - 
dour; r that if ever an oppor- 
tunity ſhould offer it elf, he would ipend 
the whole remains of his fortune in op- 

ſing his meaſures. The nobleman 
aving given him time to exhault the 
impetuoſity of his paſſion, rebuked him 
very calmly for his diſreſpectful exprel- 
ſions, which were equally injurious 
and indiſcreet; aſſured him, that this 
project of revenge, if ever put in execu- 
tion, would gd to his own pre- 
judice and confuſion ; and adviſed him 
to cultivate and improve, with patience 
and aſſiduity, the footing he had already 
obtained in the miniſter's good graces. 

Our hero, convinced of the truth, 
though not ſatisfied with the occaſion of 
his admonitions, took his leave in a fit 
of ſullen diſcontent, And began to ru- 
minate upon the ſhattered poſture of his 
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affairs. ' All that now remained of the 
ample fortune he had inherited, was the 
ſum he had depoſited in his lordſhip's 
hands, together with fifteen hundred 
pounds he had ventured on bottomry, 
and the garriſon, which he had left for 
the uſe and accommodation of the lieute- 
nant; and on the per contra ſide of his 
account, he was debtor for the ſupply he 
had received from the receiver-general, 
and the money for which he was bound 
in behalf of his friend: ſo that he found 
himſelf, for the firſt time of his life, 
very much embarraſſed in his circum- 
ſtances ; for, of the firſt half year's in- 
tereſt of his ten thouſand, which was 
punctually paid, he had but fourſcore 
pounds in bank, without any proſpect 
of a farther ſupply till the other term, 
which was at the diftance of four long 
months. He ſeriouſly reflected upon the 
uncertainty of human affairs ; the ſhip 
with his fifteen hundred pounds might 
be loſt; the gentleman for whom he 
was ſecurity, might miſcarry in this, 
as well as in his former projects; and 
the miniſter might one day, through 
policy or diſplealure, expoie him to t 
mercy of his dependent, who was in poſ- 
ſeſſion of his notes. 

Theſe ſuggeſtions did not at all con- 
tridute to the eaſe of our adventurer's 
mind, already ruffled by his diſappoint- 
ment. He curſed his own folly and ex- 
travagance, by which he was reduced 
to ſuch an uncomfortable ſituation. 
He compared þis own conduct with that 
of ſore young gentlemen of his ac- 
quaintancez who while-he was ſquander - 
ing away the beſt part of his inheritance, 
had improved their fortunes, ſtrength- 
ened their intereſt, and increaſed their 
reputation, He was abandoned by his 
gaicty and good-humour ; his counte- 
nance gradually contracted itſelf into a 
repreſentation of ſeverity and care; he 
dropped all his amuſements and the 
companions of his pleaſure, and turned 
his whole attention to the miniſter, at 
whoſe levee he never failed to appear. 

While he thus laboured in the wheel 
of dependence, with all that mortifica- 
tion which a youth of his pride and 
ſenſibility may be ſuppoſed to feel from 
ſuch a diſagreeable neceſſity, he one day 
heard himſelf called by name as he 
croſſed the Park; and turning, perceiv- 
ed the wife of Captain Gauntlet, with 
another lady. He no ſooner recognized 


the kind Sophy, than he accoſted her 


with 


with his wonted 3 of friendſhip ; 
but his former ſprightly air was meta- 
morphoſed into ſuch auſterity, or rather 
dejection of. feature, that ſhe could 
ſcarce believe her own eyes; and in her 
aſtoniſhment, * Is it „ble, ſaid ſhe, 
* that the gay Mr. Pickle ſhould be ſo 
much altered in ſuch a ſhort ſpace of 
© .time!*' He made no other reply to 
this exclamation but by a languid ſmile; 
and aſked how long ſhe had been in 
town: obſerving, that he would have 
pou his compliments to her at her own 
odgings, had he been favoured with 
the lea intimation of her arrival. At- 
ter having thanked him for his polite- 
neſs, ſne told him, it was not owing to 
any abatement of her friendſhip and 
eſteem for him that ſhe had omitted to 
give him that notice; but his abrupt 
departure from Windfor, and the man- 
ner in which he quitted Mr. Gauntlet, 
had given her juſt grounds to believe, 
that they had incurred his diſpleaſure 
which ſuſpicion was reinforced- by his 
long ſilence and neglect from that pe- 
riod to the preſent time. She obſerved 
it was ſtill farther confirmed, by his 
forbearing to enquire for Emilia and 
her brother. Judge, then, ſaid ſhe, 
© if I had any reaſon to believe that you 
would be pleaſed to hear that I was 
© in town. However, I will not detain 
C ou at preſent, becauſe you ſeem to 
© be engaged about ſome particular bu- 
© ſineſs; but if you will favour me with 
your company at breakfalt to-mor- 
© row, I ſhall be much pleaſed, and ho- 
* noured to boot, by the viſit.” So ſay- 
ing, ſhe gave him a direction to her 
lodgings ; and he took his leave, with 
a faithful promiſe of ſeeing her at the 
appointed time, 


He was very much affected with this 


advance of Sophy, which he conſidered 
as an inſtance of her uncommon ſweet- 
neſs of temper; he felt ſtrange longin 
of returning friendſhip towards God- 
frey; and the remembrance of Emilia 
— * his heart, already ſoftened with 
ief and mortification. Next day, he 
d not negle& his engagement, and had 
the pleaſure of enjoying a long conver · 
ſation with this ſenſible young lady, who 
ave him to underſtand, that her huſ- 
and was with his regiment; and pre- 
ſented to him a fine boy, the firſt fruits 
of their love, whom they had chriſtened 


by the name of Peregrine, in memory of 
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the friendſhip which had ſubſiſted be- 
tween Godfrey and our youth. 

This proof of their regard, notwith- 
ſtanding the interruption in their corre - 
2 made a deep impreſſion upon 
the mind of our adventurer, who hay- 
ing made the warmeſt acknowledgments 
for this undeſerved mark of reſpect, took 
the child in his arms, and almoſt de- 
voured him with Kiſſes, proteſting before 
God, that he ſhould always conſider 


him with the tenderneſs of a parent. 


This was the higheſt compliment he 
could pay to the gentle Sophy, who again 
kindly chid him for his diſdainful and 
precipitate retreat immediately after her 
marriage; and expreſſed an earneſt de- 
fire of ſceing him and the captain recon- 
ciled. He aſſured her, nothing could 
give him greater ſatis faction than ſuch 
an event, to which he would contribute 
all that lay in his power, though he could 
not help looking upon himſelf as injur- 
ed by Captain Gauntlet's behaviour, 


which denoted a ſuſpicion of his honour, - 
as well as contempt for his underſtand- 


ing. The lady undertook for the con- 
ceſſion of her huſband, who (ſhe told 


him) had been extremely ſorry for his 


own heat, after Mr. Pickle's departure, 
and would have followed him to the 


garriſon, in order to ſolicit his forgives , 


neſs, had he not been reſtrained by cer- 
tain punctilios, occaſioned by ſome acri- 
monious expreſſions that dropped from 
Peregrine at the inn. | 

After having cleared up this miſun- 
derſtanding, ſhe proceeded to give an 
account of Emilia, whoſe behaviour, at 
that juncture, plainly indicated a con» 


tinuance of affection for her firſt lover; 


and deſired, that he would give her full 
powers to bring that matter alſo ta an 
accommodation: For I am not more 
© certain of my own exiſtence," ſaid ſhe, 
than that you are ſtill in poſſeſſion of 
my ſiſter's heart. At this declara- 
tion the tear ſtarted in his eye: but he 
ſhook his head, and declined her good 
offices, wiſhing. that the young lady 
might be much more happy than ever he 
ſhould be able to make her. 

Mrs. Gauntlet, confounded at theſe 
expreſſions, and moved by the deſp u 
ing manner in which they were ellver- 
ed, begged to know if any new ob/lact” 
was railed by ſome late change in his 
ſentiments or ſituation : and he, in od 


to avoid a painful explanauon, told her, 
X x 2 | that. 
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that he had long deſpaired of being able 
to vanquiſh Emilia's reſentment, and for 
that reaſon quitted the purſuit, which he 
would never renew, howſoever his heart 
might ſuffer by that reſolution ; though 
he took Heaven to witneſs, that his love, 
efteem, and admiration of her, were not 
in the leaſt impaired : but the true mo- 
tive of his laying aſide his defign, was 
the conſciouſneſs of his decayed fortune; 
which, by adding to the ſenſibility of 
his pride, increaſed the horror of another 
repulſe. She expreſſed her concern for 
this determination, both on his own ac- 
count, and in behalf of Emilia, whoſe 
happineſs (in her opinion) depended 
upon his conſtancy and affection; and 
ſhe would have queſtioned him more 
minutely about the ſtate of his affairs, 
had not he diſcouraged the enquiry, by 
ſeeking to introduce another ſubject of 
converſation, Sos 

After mutual proteſtations of friend- 
ſhip and regard, he promiſed to viſit her 
often during her reſidence in town ; and 
took his leave in a firange perplexity of 
mind, occaſioned by the images of love 
intruding upon the remonſtrances of 
carkinz care. He had ſome time ago 
forſaken thoſe extravagant companions 
with whom he had rioted in the hey-day 
of his fortune, and began to conſort 
with a graver and more ſober ſpecies of 
atquaintance : but he now found him- 
ſelt diſabled from cultivating the ſociety 
of theſe alſo, who were men of ample 
eſtates, and liberel diſpoſitions ; in con- 
ſequence of which, their parties were too 
expenſive for the conſumptive ſtate of 
his finances; ſo that he was obliged to 
deſcend to another degree, and mingle 
with a ſet of old batchelors and younger 
brothers, who ſubſiſted on ſlender an- 
nuities, or what is called a bare com- 
petency in the publick funds. This 
aſſociation was compoſed of ſecond-hand 
politicians and minor criticks, who in 
the forenoon ſaunter in the Mall, or 
lounge at ſhows of pictures, appear in 
the dra ving- room once or twice a week, 
dine at an ordinary, decide di putes in 
a coffce-houſe with an air of ſuperior in- 
telligence, frequent the pit of the play- 
houſe, and once in a month ſpend an 
evening with ſome noted actor, whoſe 
remarkable ſayings they repeat for the 
entertainment of their ordinary friends. 

After all, he found ſomething com- 


fortable enough in the company of theſe - 


gentlemen, who never intereſted his paſ- 
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ſions to any violence of tranſport, nor 
teazed him with impertinent curioſity 
about his private affairs: for though 
many of them had maintained a very 
long, cloſe, and friendly correſpondence 
with each other, they never dreamed of 
enquiring into particular concerns; and 
if one of the two who were moſt inti- 
mately conne&ed, had been aſked how 
the other made a ſhift to live, he would 
have anſwered, with great truth, © Real- 
* ly, that is more than I know.“ Not- 
withſtanding this phlegmatick indiffe- 
rence, which is of the true Engliſh pro- 
duction, they were all inoffenſive, good- 
natured people, who loved a joke and 
a ſong, delighted in telling a merry ſto- 
ry, and prided themſelves in the art of 
catering, eſpecially in the articles of 
fiſh, veniſon, and wild-fowl. 

Our young gentleman was not re- 
ceived among them on the footing of a 
common member, who makes intereſt 
for his admiſſion ; he was courted as a 
perſon” of ſuperior genius and impor- 
tance, and ee looked an 
as an honour to their ſociety. This their 
idea of his pre-eminence was ſupported 
by his converſation, which, while it was 
more liberal and learned than that to 
which they had been accuſtomed, was 
tinctured with an aſſuming air, ſo agree- 
ably diffuſed, that, inftead of produc- 
ing averſion, it commanded reſpect. 
They not only appealed to him in all 
doubts relating to foreign parts, to 
which one and all of them were ſtran- 
gers, but alſo conſulted his knowledge 
in hiſtory end divinity, which were fre- 
quently the topicks of their debates ;; 
and in poetry of all kinds, he decided 
with fuch magiſterial authority, as even 
weighed again the opinions of the play- 
ers themſelves. The variety of cha- 
raters he had ſeen and obſerved; and 
the high ſpheres of life in which he had 
ſo lately moved, furniſhed him with a 
thoutand entertaining anecdotes. When 
he became a little familiarized to his 
diſappointments, ſo that his natural vi- 
vacity began to revive, he flaſhed a- 
mong them in ſuch a number of bright 
ſallies, as ſtruck them with admiration, 
and conftituted himſelf a elaſſick in wit: 
inſomuch, that they beg an to retail his 
remnants, and even invited ſome par- 
ticular friends to come and hear him 
hold forth. One of the players, wha 
had for many years ftrutted about the 
tayerus in the neighbourhood of Co- 

vent 
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vent Garden as the Grand Turk of wit 
and humour, began to find his admirers 
melt away; and a certain petulant phy- 
ſician, 4 had ſhone at almoſt "Pike 
Port- clubs in that end of the town, was 
actually obliged to import his ralents 
into the city, where he has now happily 
taken root. | | 

Nor was this acceſs to be wondered 
at, if we conſider that, over and above 
his natural genius and education, our 
adventurer ſtill had the opportunity of 
knowing every thing which happened 
among the great, by means of his friend 
Cadwallader, with whom he ſtill main- 
tained his former intimacy, though it 
was now chequered with many occa- 
ſional tifts, owing to the ſarcattick re- 
monſtrances of the mifanthrope, who 
diſapproved of thoſe ſchemes which miſ- 
carried with Peregrine, and now took 
unſeaſonable methods of valuing him- 
ſelf upon his own foreſight: nay, he 


was between whiles like a raven croak - 


ing preſages of more ill-luck from the 
deceit of the miniſter, the di ſſimulation 
of his patron, the folly of the projector 
for whom he was bound, the uncertain - 
ty of the ſeas, and the villainy of thoſe 
with whom he had entruſted his caſh ; 
for Crabttee ſaw and confidered every 
thing through a perſpective of ſpleen, 
that always reflected the worit ſide of 
human nature. 

For theſe reaſons our young gentle- 
man began to be diſguſted, at certain 
intervals, with the character of this old 
man, whom he now thought a moroſe 
cynic, not ſo much incenſed againſt the 
follies and vices of mankind, as de- 
- lighted with the diſtreſs of his fellow- 
creatures. Thus he put the moſt un- 
favourable conftruftion on the princi- 

les of his friend, becauſe he found 

imſelf juſtly fallen under the laſh of 
his animadverfion. This ſelf -accuſa- 
tion very often diſſolves thecloſeſt friend- 
ſhip: a man, conſcious of his own in-- 
diſcretion, is implacably offended at the 
rectitude of his companion's conduct, 
which he conſiders as an inſult upon his 
failings, never to be forgiven, even 
though he has not taſted the bitterneſs 
of reproof, which no finner can commo 
dioully digeſt. The friendſhip, there- 
fore, ſubſitting between Crabtree and 
Pickle, had of late ſuffered ſeveral ſymp- 
tomatick ſhocks that ſeemed to progno- 
ſticate a total diſſolution; a t deal 
ef ſmart dialogue had p in their 


private converſations, and the ſenior be- 
gan to repent. of having placed his con- 
fidence in fuch an imprudent, head-" 
ſtrong, ungovernable yourh. ' 

It was in ſuch paroxyſms of difplea.. ' 
ſure that he prophefied misfortyme to Pe- 
regrine ; and even told him one morn- 
ing, that he had dreamed of the ſhip-. 
wreck of the two Eaſt-Indiamen, on 
board of which he had hazarded his 
money. But this was no other than a 
falſe vifhow; for in à few weeks one 
of them arrived at her moorings in the 
river, and he received a thoufand in 
lieu of eight hundred pounds, which he 
had lent upon bond to one of themates. 
At the ſame time he was informed; that 
the other ſhip m which he was con- 
cerned had, in all probability, loſt her 
paſi ige tor the ſeaſon, by being ufable 
to weather the Cape. He was not at 
all concerned at that piece of news,” 
knowing, that the longer he ſhould lie 
out of his money, he would have the 
more intereſt 10 receive; and finding 
his preſent difficulties removed by this 
ſupply, his heart began to dilate, and 
his countenarice to refume it's former 
alacrity. 

This ſtate of exultation, however, 
was ſoon interrupted by a ſmall acc- 
dent, which he could not foreſee : he 
was viſited one morning by the perſon 
who had lent his friend a thouſand 
pounds on his ſecurity, and given to 
underftand, that the borrower had ab- 
ſconded, in conſequence of a diſappoint- 
ment, by which he had loſt the whole 
ſum, and all hopes of retrieving it; fo 
that our hero was now liable for the 
debt, which he befought him to diſ- 
charge according to the bond, that he 
(the lender) might not ſuffer by his hu- 
manity. It may be eaſily coneeived that 
Peregrine did not receive this intelli- 
gence in cold blood. He curſed his 
own imprudence in contracting ſuch en- 
gagements with an adventurer whom 
he did not ſufficiently know. They ex- 
claimed againſt the treachefy of the pro- 
jector; and having for ſome time in- 
dulged his reſentment in threats and im- 
precations, enquired into the nature of 
the ſcheme which had mifetrried. 

The lender, who had informed him- 
ſelf of the whole affair, gratified his eu · 
riofity in this particular, by telling him 
that the fugitive had been cajoled by a 
certain knight of the poſt, who . 
took to manage the thouſand Foun in 

. ; uch 
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ſuch a manner as would, m a v 

little time, make him perfectly inde- 
pendent ; and thus he delineated the 
plan: One half of the ſum, ſaid he, 
* ſhall be laid out in jewels, which I 
© will pawn to certain perſons of credit 
© and fortune, who lend money upon 
«© ſuch pledges at an exorbitant intereſt. 
The other ſhall be kept for relieving 
© them, ſo that they may be again de- 
© poſited with a ſec ſet of thoſe 
© honourable uſurers; and when they 
© ſhall have been circulated in this man- 
© ner through a variety of hands, we 
© will extort money from each of the 
„ pawyn ꝓrokers, by threatening them 
© with a publick proſecution, for ex- 
acting illegal intereſt; and I know 
© that they will bleed freely, rather 
© than be expoſed to the infamy attend - 
© ing ſuch an accuſation.” The ſcheme 
was feaſible, and though not very ho- 
nourable, made ſuch an impreſſion upon 
the needy borrower that he aſſented to the 
propoſal ; and, by our hero's credit, 
the money was raiſed. The jewels were 
accordingly purchaſed, pawned, reliev- 
ed, and re-pledged by the agent, who 
undertook to manage the whole affair; 
and ſo judiciouſly was the project exe- 
cuted, that he could have eaſily proved 
each lender guilty of the charge. Hav- 
ing thus far ſucceſsfully tranſacted the 
buſineſs, this faithful agent viſited them 
ſeverally on his own account, to give 
them intimation, that his employer in- 
tended to ſue them on the ſtatute of 
uſury ; upon which, every one for him- 
ſelf bribed the informer to withdraw 
his evidence, by which alone he could 
be convicted; and having received theſe 
gratifications, he had thought proper to 
retreat into France with the whole boo- 
ty, including the original thouſand that 


put them in motion. In conſequence of 


this decampment, the borrower had 
withdrawn hinielf ; ſo that the lender 
was obliged to have recourſe to his ſe- 
curity. 

This was a very mortifying account 
to our young gentleman, who in vain 
reminded the narrator of his promiſe, 
importing, that he would not demand 
the money, until he ſhould be called to 
an account by his ward; and obſerved, 
that long before that period, the fugi- 
tive might appear and diſcharge the debt. 
But the other was deaf to theſe remon- 
ſtrances; alledging, that his promiſe was 


proviſional, on the ſuppoſition that the 


borrower would deal candidly and fairly; 
that he had forfeited all title to his- 
friendſhip and truſt, by the ſcandalous 
ſcheme in which he had embarked; and 
that his treacherous flight from his ſe- 
curity was no proof of his honeſty and 
intended return; but on the contrary, a 
warning, by which he (the lender) was 
taught to take care of himſelf. He 
therefore inſiſted upon his being indem 
nified immediately, on pain of letting 
the law take it's courſe ; and Peregrine 
was actually obliged to part with the 
whole ſum he had fo lately received. 
But this payment was not made without 
extreme reluctance, indignation, ' and 
denunciation of eternal war againſt the 
abſconder and the rigid creditor, betwixt 
whom he ſuſpected ſome colluſion, 


CHAP, VI, 


CADWALLADER ACTS THE PART 
OF ACOMFORTER TO HIS FRIEND; 
AND IN HIS TURN IS CONSOLES 
BY PEREGRINE, WHO BEGINS TO 
FIND HIMSELF A MOST EGRE- 
GIOUS DUPE. 


HIS new misfortune, which he 
juſtly charged to the account of 

his own folly, recalled his chagrin z and 
though he endeavoured with all his 
might to conceal the affair from the 
knowledge of Cadwallader, that prying 
obſerver perceived his countenance over- 
caſt. The projector's ſudden diſap- 
pearance alarming his ſuſpicion, he ma- 
naged his enquiries with ſo much art, 
that in a few days he made himſelf ac- 
quainted with every particular of the 
tranſaction, and reſolved to gratify his 
ſpleen at the expence of the impatient 
dupe. With this view, he took an op- 
portunity to accoſt him with a very ſe- 
rious air, ſaying, a friend of his had im- 
mediate occaſion tor a thouſand pounds, 
and as Peregrine had the exact ſum ly- 
ing by him, he would take it as a great 
favour, if he would part with it for a 
few months on undoubted ſecurity. Had 
Pickle known the true motive of this 
demand, he would in all likelihood. 
have made a very diſagreeable anfwer ; 
but Crabtree had wrapt himſelf up ſo 
ſecurely in the diſſimulation of his fea- 
tures, that the youth could not poſſibly 
penetrate into his intention; and ip the 
malt gallipg ſuſpenſe replied, that the 
| money 
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Money was otherwiſe en The mi- 
ſanthrope, not contented with this irrita- 
tion, alumed the prerogative of a friend, 
and queſtioned him © mlowly about 
the-diſpoſal of the caſh, that after num- 
berleſs evaſions, which coſt him a world 
of torture to invent, he could contain his 
vexation nv longer, but exclaimed in a 
rage, Damn your impertinence | *tis 
© gone to the devil, and that's enough! 
—»+ Thereafter as it may be, ſaid the tor- 
mentor, with a moſt provoking indiffe- 
rence of aſpect, I ſhould be glad to 
© know upon what footing; for I ſuppoſe 
© you have ſome expeRation of advan- 
© tage from that quarter,'—" *Sdeath, 
Sir !' cried the impatient youth, if I 
© had any expectation from hell, I would 
© make intereſt with you, for I believe 
© from my ſoul, you are one of it's moſt 
© favoured miniſters upon earth. With 
theſe words, he flung out of the room, 
leaving Cadwallader very well ſatisfied 
with the chaſtiſement he had beſtowed. 

Peregrine having cooled himſelf with 
a ſolitary walk in the Park, during 
which the violence of his choler gradu- 
ally evaporated, and his reflection was 
called to a ſerious deliberation upon the 

ſture of his affairs, he reſolved to re- 
double his diligence and importunity 
with his patron and the miniſter, in 
order to obtain ſome ſinecure, which 
would indemnity him for the damage he 
had ſuſtained on their account. He ac- 
cordingly went to his lordſhip, and ſig- 
nified his demand, after having told him, 
that he had ſuffered ſeveral freſh loſſes, 
which rendered an immediate proviſion 
of that ſort neceſſary to his credit and 
tubſiltence. 

His noble friend commended him for 
the regard he manifeſted for his own in- 
tereſt, which he conſidered as a proof 
of his being at laſt detached from the 
careleſs inadvertency of youth; he ap- 
prone of his demand, which he aſſured 

im ſhould be faithfully tranſmitted to 
the miniſter, and backed with all his 
influence; and encouraged his hope, by 
obſerving, that ſome profitable places 
were at that time vacant, and, ſo far as 
he knew, unengaged. 

This converſation helped to reſtore the 
tranquillity of Pickle's breaſt, though 
he ſtill harboured reſentment againſt 
Cadwallader, on account of the laſt in- 
ſult; and on the inſtant he formed a 
plan of revenge. He knew the miſan- 
thrope's remittances from his eſtate in 
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the country had been of late very ſcan- 
ty, in conſequence of repairs and bank- 
ruptcies among his tenants: ſo that, in 
ſpite of all his frugality, he had been 
but barely able to maintain his credit, 
and even that was engaged on the 
ſtrength of his running- rent. Being 
therefore intimately acquainted with the 

articulars of his fortune, he wrote a 
ſetter to Crabtree, ſubſcribed with the 
name of his principal farmer's wife, un- 
porting, that her huſband being lately 
dead, and the greateſt part of her cattle 
deſtroyed by the — diſtemper, 
ſhe found herſelf utterly incapable of 
paying the rent which was due, ,or even 
of keeping the farm, unleſs he would, 
out of his great goodneſs, be pleaſed to 
give her ſome aſhſtance, and allow her 
to ſit free for a twelvemonth to come. 
This intimation he found means 'to 
convey by poſt from a market-town ad- 
joining to the farm, directed in the uſual 
ſtyle to the cynick, who ſeeing it ſtamp- 

d with the known marks, could not 
poſſibly ſuſpe& any impoſition. 

Hacknied as he was in the ways of 
life, and ſteeled with his boaſted ſtoiciſm, 
this epiſtle threw him into ſuch an a 
ny of vexation, that a double proportion 
of ſouring was viſible in his aſpeQ, 
when he was viſited by the author, who 
having obſerved and followed the poſt- 
man at a proper diftance, introduced a 
converſation upon his own diſappoint- 
ments, in which, among other circum- 
ſtances of his own ill-luck, he told him, 
that his patron's ſteward had defired to be 
excuſed from paying the laſt quarter of 
his intereſt preciſely at the appointed 
term ; for which reaſon, he ſhould be 
utterly void of caſh; and therefore re- 
| pray: that Crabtree would accommo- 

ate him with an hundred pieces out of 
his next remittance from the country. 
This demand galled and perplexed the 
old man to ſuch a degree, that the muſ- 
cles of his face aſſumed a contraction 
peculiarly virulent, and exhibited the 
character of Diogenes with a molt lively 
expreſſion ; he knew that a confeſſion 
of his true ſituation would furniſh 
Pickle with an opportunity to make re- 
priſals upon him, with intolerable tri- 
umph; and that, by a downright re- 
fuſal to ſupply his wants, he would for 
ever forfeit his friendſhip and eſteem, 
and might 22 him to take ample 
vengeance for his ſordid behaviour, by 
expoſing him, in luis native colours, » 
t 
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che reſentment of thoſe whom he had ſo 
long deceived. Theſe confiderations 
kept him ſome time ina moſt rancorous 
ſtate of ſuſpenſe ; which Peregrine af- 
Feed to miſinterpret, by bidding him 
freely declare his ſuſpicion, if he did 
not think it ſafe to comply with his re- 
queſt, and he would make ſhift elſe- 
where. 

This ſeeming miſconſtruction in- 
creaſed the torture of the miſanthrope, 
who with the utmoſt irritation of fea- 
ture, * Oons!* cried he, what vil- 
© lainy have you noted in my conduct, 
that you treat me like a raſcally 
© uſurer?* Peregrine very gravely re- 


plied, that the queſtion needed no an- 


wer; for, ſaid he, © had I confider- 
* ed you as an uſurer, I would have 
* come with a ſecurity under my arm; 
„but, all evaſion apart, will you ſtead 
* me? will you pleaſure me? ſhall I 
£ have the money? — Would it were 
© in your belly, with a barrel of gun- 
© powder! exclaimed the enraged cy- 
nick; ſince I mult be excruciated, read 
* that plaguy paper!—'Sblood! why 
didn't nature clap a pair of long ears 
and a tail upon me, that I might be 
a real aſs, and champ thiftles on tome 
common independent of my fellow- 
creatures? Would I were a worm, 
that I might creep into the earth, and 
thatch my habitation with a fingle 
ſtraw; or rather a waſp or a viper, 
that I might make the raſcally world 
feel my reſentment. But why do I talk 
of raſcality ? folly, folly, is the ſcourge 
of life! Give me a ſcoundrel, (fo he 
be a ſenſible one) and I will put him 
in my heart of hearts! but a fool is 
more miſchievous than famine, peſti- 
lence, and war. The idiotical hag 
that writes, or cauſes to be writ, this 
ſame letter, has ruined her family, and 


rance and miſmanagement ; and ſhe 
imputes her calamity to Providence 
with a vengeance; and ſo I am de- 
frauded of three hundred pounds, the 
greateſt part of which | owe to tradeſ- 
men whom I have promiſed to pay 
this my quarter. Pox upon her! I 
would ſhe were an horned beaſt, that 
the diſtemper might lay hold on her. 
The beldame has the impudence, too, 
(after ſhe has brought me into this 
dilemma) to ſolicit my aſſiſtance to 
« ſtock the farm anew! Before God, I 
have a good mind to ſend her an hal - 


broke her huſband's heart, by igno- 


© ter; and perhaps I might purchaſe 
another for myſelf, but that I would 
* notfurniſh food for laughter to knaves 
© and coxcombs l 


* having ſed the ballet, 
and liſtened to this ejaculation, replied 
with great compoſure,” that he was 
aſhamed to ſee a man of his years and 
pretenſions to philoſophy ſo ruffled by 
a trifle. What ſignify all the boaſted 
* hardſhips you have overcome,! ſaid 


-he, © and the ſhrewd obſervations you 


pretend to have made on human na- 


* ture? Where is that ſtoical indif- 


* ference you affirm you have attained, 
if ſuch a paltry diſappointment can 
© diſturb you in this manner? What 
is the loſs of three hundred pounds, 
compared with the misfortunes which 
© I myſelf have undergone within theſe 
* two years? Yet you will take upon 
* you to act the cenſor, and inveigh 
* againſt the impatience and impetuoſity 
of youth, as if you yourſelf had gain- 
© ed an abſolute conqueſt over all the 
© paſſions of the heart. You was fo 
kind as to inſult me tother day in my 
* affliction, by reproaching me with in- 
« diſcretion and miſconduQ; ſuppoſe I 
© were now to retort the imputation, 
and aſk how a man of your profound 
© ſagacity could leave your fortune at 
* the dilcretion of ignorant peaſants? 
* How could you be ſo blind as not to 
* foreſee the neceſſity of repairs, toge- 
* ther with the danger of bankruptcy, 
* murrain, or thin crop? Why did not 
© you convert your land into ready-mo- 
* ney, and (as you have no connec- 
tions in life) purchaſe an annuity, on 
* which you might have lived at your 
© eaſe, without any fear of the conſe- 
© quence? Can't you, from the whole 
* budget of your philoſophy, cull one 
* apophthegm to conſole you for this 

© trivial miſchance?” 
© Rot your rapidity! ſaid the cynick, 
half choaked with gall; “if the cancer 
* or the pox were in your throat, I 
© ſhould not be thus tormented with 
your tongue: and yet a magpye ſhall 
* ſpeak infinitely more to the purpoſe! 
© Don't you know, Mr, Wiſeacre, that 
my caſe does not fall within the pro- 
« vince of philoſophy ? Had I been cur- 
© tailed of all my members, racked by 
© the gout and gravel, deprived of li- 
© berty, robbed of an only child, or 
© viſited with the death of a dear friend 
© like you, philoſophy might have con- 
« tributed 


£-tributed to my conſolation ; but will 
8 3 hy pay my debts, or free me 
© from the burden of obligation to a 
< ſetpf fellows whom I deſpiſe ? Speak 
© —pronounce—demonſtrate—or may 
© Heaven cloſe your mouth for ever!” 

© Thele are the comfortable fruits 
© of your miſanthropy,” anſwered the 
youth; © your laudable ſcheme of de- 
« taching yourſelf from the bonds of 
ſociety, and of moving in a ſuperior 
ſphere of your own. Had not you 
been ſo peculiarly ſage, and intent 
upen laughing at mankind, you could 
never have been diſconcerted by ſuch 
a pitiful inconvenience: any friend 
would have accommodated you with 
the ſum in queſtion. But now the 
world may retort the laugh; for you 
ſtand upon ſuch an agreeable footing 
with your acquaintance, that nothing 
could pleaſe them better than an ac- 
count of your having given diſappoint- 
ment the ſlip, by the help-of a nooſe 
properly applied. This I mention by 
way ot hint, upon which I would 
have you chew the cud of reflection; 
and ſhould it come to that iſſue, I 
will uſe my whole intereſt with the 
coroner to bring in his verdi&t Lu- 
nacy, that your carcale may have 
Chriſtian burial.” 
So ſaying, he withdrew, very well 
ſatisfied with the revenge he had taken; 
which operated fo violently upon Crab- 
tree, that if it had not been for the 
ſole conſideration mentioned above, he 
would, in all probability, have had re- 
courſe to the remedy propoſed. But his 
unwillingneſs to oblige and entertain 
his fellow creatures, hindered him from 
practiſing that expedient, till, by courſe 
of poſt, he was happily undeceived with 
regard to the ſituation of his affairs; and 
that information had ſuch an effect upon 
him, that he not only forgave our hero 
for the ſtratagem, winch he immediately 
aſcribed to the right author, but alſo 
made him a tender of his purſe ; ſo that 
matters, for the preſent, were brought 
to an amicable accommodation. 

Meanwhile, Peregrine never ſlacked 
in his attendance upon the great; he 
never omitted to appear upon every levee 
day, employed his induſtry and pene- 
tration in getting intelligence of poſts 
that were unfilled, and every day re- 
commended himſelf to 283 offices 
of his patron, who ſeemed to eſpouſe 
his intereſt with great cordiality : never - 
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theleſs, he was always too late in hig 
application, or the place he demanded 
cad to be out of the miniſter's gift. 

Theſe intimations, though commu- 
nicated in the moſt warm profeſſions of 
friendſhip and regard, gave great um- 
brage to the young gentleman, who 
conſidered them as the evaſions of an 
infincere courtier, and loudly complain- 
ed of them as ſuch to his lordſhip, ſig- 
nifying, at the ſame time, an intention 
to ſell his mortgage for ready-money, 
which he would expend to the laſt far- 
thing in thwarting his honour in the 
very firſt election bo ſhould patronize. 
His lordſhip never wanted a proper ex- 
hortation upon theſe occaſions: he did 
not now endeavour to pacify him with 
aſſurances of the miniſter's favour, be- 
cauſe he perceived that theſe medicines 
had, by repeated uſe, loſt their effe& 
upon our adventurer, whoſe menaces he 
now combated, by repreſenting that the 
miniſter's purſe was heavier than that of 
Mr. Pickle; that therefore, ſhould he 
make a point of oppoſing his intereſt, 
the youth muſt ;nfallibly Fail in the con- 
teſt; in which caſe he would find him- 
ſelf utterly deſtitute of the means of 
ſubſiſtence, and conſequently precluded 
from all hope of — 

This was an obſervation, the truth of 
which our young gentleman could not 
pretend to doubt, though it did not at 
all tend to the vindication of his ho- 
nour's conduct, Indeed, Pickle began 
to ſuſpect the ſincerity of his own patron, 
who, in his opinion, had trifled with his 
impatience, and even eluded, by ſorry 
excuſes, his deſire of having another 
private audience of the firſt mover. His 
lordſhip alſo began to be leſs acceſſible 
than uſual z and Peregrine had been 
obliged to dun the ſteward with repeat- 
ed demands, before he could finger the 
laſt quarter of his intereſt. 

Alarmed by theſe conſiderations, he 
went and conſulted the nobleman whom 
he had obliged in the affair of his ſon; 
and had the mortification to hear but a 
very indifferent character of the perſon 
in whom he had fo long confided. This 
new adviſer, who (though a courtier) 
was a rival of the other, gave our ad- 
venturer to underſtand, that he had been 
leaning upon a broken reed; that his 
profeſied patron was a man of a ſhattered 
fortune and decayed intereſt, which ex- 
tended no farther than a ſmile and a 
whiſper; that, for his own part, be 

Yy ſhould 
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ſhould have been proud of an opportu- 
nity to ule his influence with the mini- 
ſter in behalf of Mr. Pickle: But, 
* fince you have put yourſelf under the 
protection of another peer, ſaid he, 
s whoſe connections intertere with mine, 
© I cannot now eſpouſe your cauſe, 
without incurring: the imputation of 
ſeducing that nobleman's adherents ; 
a charge which, of all others, I would 
moſt carefully avoid. However, I 
ſhall always be ready to aſſiſt you with 
my private advice; as a ſpecimen of 
which, I now counſel you to inſiſt up- 
on having another interview with Sir 
Steady Steerwell himſelt, that you may 
in perſon explain ou pretenſions, 
without any riſk of being miſrepre- 
ſented and endeayour, if poſſible, to 
draw him into ſomeparticular promiſe, 
from which he cannot retract with 
any regard to his reputation: for ge- 
neral proteſſion is a neceſſary armour 
worn by all miniſters in their own de- 
fence, againſt the importunity of thoſe 
whom they will not befriend, and 
would not diſoblige.” 

This advice was ſo conformable to 
his own ſentiments, that our adventurer 
ſeized the firſt opportunity to demand 
an hearing; and plainly told his pa- 
tron, that if he could not be indulged 
with that favour, he ſhould look upon 
his lordſhip's influence to be very ſmall, 
and his own hopes to be altogether deſ- 
peratez in which caſe, he was reſolved 
to diſpoſe of the mortgage, purchaſe an 
annuity, and live independent. 
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CHAP. VII. 


HE IS INDULGED WITH A SECOND 
AUDIENCE BY THE MINISTER, 
OF WHOSE SINCERITY HE 1s 
CONVINCED. HIS PRIDE AND 
AMBITION REVIVE, AND AGAIN 
ARE MORTIFIED. 


1 the young gentleman's money had 
been in other hands, perhaps the 
peer would have been at very little pains, 
either in gratifying his demand, or op- 
poling his revenge; but he knew that 
the ſale of the mortgage could not be 
effected without an enquiry, to which 
he did not wiſh to be expoſed. He 
therefore employed all his intereſt in 


. 8 the ſolicited audience. This 


eing granted, Peregrine, with great 


warmth and elocution, tiated upon 
the injury his fortune bad fuffered in the 
affair of the borough for which he had 
ſtood candidate; he took notice of the 
diſappointment he had ſuſtained in the 
other election, reminded him of the pro · 
miſes with which he had been amuſed, 
and in concluſion, deſired to know what 
he had to expect from his favour. 
The miniſter having patiently heard 
him to an end, replied with a moſt gra- 
cious aſpect, that he was very well in- 
formed of his merit and attachment, and 
very much diſpoſed to convince him of 
the regard which he paid to both; that, 
till of late, he did not know the nature 
of his expectations, neither had he the 
wer of creating poſts for thoſe whom 
e was inclined to ſerve; but it Mr. 
Pickle would chalk out any feaſible me- 
thod, by which he could manifeſt his 
ſentiments of friendſhip, he ſhould not 
be backward in executing the plan. 
Peregrine laying hold on this decla- 
ration, mentioned ſeveral places which 
he knew to be vacant; but the old eva- 
fion was ſtill uſed: one of them was 
not in his department of buſineſs; an- 
other had been promiſed to the third ſon 
of a certain earl, before the death of the 
laſt oy _ a third was incum- 
bered with a on that ate u — 
half of the —— In ort, 
ſuch obſtructions were ſtarted to all his 
propoſals, as he could not poſſibly ſur- 
mount; though he plainly perceived, 
they were no other than ſpecious pre- 
texts to cover the mortifying ſide of a 
refuſal. Exaſperated, therefore, at this 
lack of fincerity and gratitude, © I can 
« eafily foreſee,” ſaid he, that ſuch 
« difficulties will never be wanting, when 
© I have any thing to aſk; and for that 
© reaſon will ſave myſelf the trouble of 
any farther application.“ 80 ſaying, 
he withdrew in a very abrupt manner, 
breathing defiance and revenge. But 
his patron, who did not think proper to 
drive him to extremities, found means 
to perſuade his honour to do ſomething 
for the pacification of the young man's 
choler: and that ſame evening our ad- 
venturer received a meſſage from his 
lord ſfii p, defiring to ſee him immediately. 
In conſequence of this intimation, 
Pickle went to his houſe, and appeared 
before him with a very cloudy aſpect, 
which ſignified to whom it might con- 
cern, that his temper was at preſent 
too much galled to endure reproof; and 
therefore 
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herefore the ſagacious peer forbore 
taking him to taſk for his behaviour 
during the audience he had obtained; 
but gave him to underſtand, that the 
niniſter, in conſideration of his ſer- 
vices, had ſent him a bank · rote of three 
hundred pounds, with a promiſe of the 
like ſum yearly, until he could be other - 
wiſe provided for. This declaration in 
ſome meaſure appeaſed the youth, who 
condeſcended to accept the preſent; and 
next levee-day made his acknowledg- 
ment to the donor, who fayoured him 
with a ſmile of infinite complacency, 
which entirely diffipated all the remains 
of his reſentment ; for, as he could not 
poſſibly divine the true cauſe of his be- 
ing temporized with, he looked upon 
this condeſcenſion as an undoubted proof 
of Sir Steady's ſincerity, and firmly be- 
lieved that he would Eule him in ſome 
place with the firſt opportunity, rather 
than continue to pay this penſion out of 
his own pocket. In all probability, 
his prediction would have been verified, 
had not an unforeſeen accident in a mo- 
ment overwhelmed the bark of his in- 
tereſt at court. 

Meanwhile, this ſhort gleam of good 
fortune recalled the ideas of pride and 
ambition, which he had formerly che- 
riſhed. His countenance was again lift- 
ed up, his good-humour retrieved, and 
his mien re-exalted. Indeed, he began 
to be conſidered as a riſing man by his 
fcllow-dependents, who ſaw the parti- 
cular notice with which he was favour- 
ed at the publick levee; and ſame of 
them, for that reaſon, were at pains to 
court his good graces. He no longer 
ſhunned his former intimates, with whom 
a good part of his fortune had been ſpent, 
but made up to them in all places of 
222 reſort, with the ſame eaſe and 

amiliarity as he had been uſed to ex- 
preſs, and even re- embarked in ſome of 
their exceſſes, upon the ſtrength of his 
ſanguine 7 Cadwallader and 
he renewed their conſultations in the 
court of ridicule; and divers exploits 
were atchieved, to the confuſion of thoſe 
who had ſailed into the North of their 
diſpleaſure. 7 

But theſe enjoyments were ſoon in- 
terrupted by a migtortune equally fatal 
and unexpected: his noble patron was 
ſeized with an apoplectick fit, from 
which he was recovered by the phyſi- 
cians, that they might diſpatch him ac- 
cording to males and, in two months 
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after they were called, he went the wa 
of all fleſh. Peregrine was very muc 
afflicted at this event, not only on ac- 
count of his friendſhip for the deceaſed, 
to whom he thought himſelf under man 
and great obligations, but alſo, becauſe 
he feared that his own intereſt would 
ſuffer a ſevere ſhock, by the removal of 
this nobleman, whom he conſidered as 
it's chief ſupport, He put himſelthere- 
fore in mourning, out of regard to the 
memory of his departed friend, and ex- 
hibited genuine marks of ſorrow and 
concern; though he had, in reality, 
more cauſe to grieve than he as yet ima- 
gined, | 

When quarter-day came about, he 
applied to the Reward of his lordſhip's 
heir for the intereſt of his money as 
uſual; and the reader will readily own he. 
had ſome reaſon to be ſurprized, when he 
was told he had no claim either to prin- 
cipal or intereſt, True it is, the mana · 
ger talked very civilly as well as ſenſi- 
bly upon the fſubject. Your appear- 
£ ance, Su, ſaid he to Pickle, * ſcreens 
© you from all ſuſpicion of an intended 
fraud; but the mortgage upon thoſe 
lands you mention, was granted to 
another perſon many ycars before you 

retend to have lent that ſum; and I 
— this very morning paid one 
© quarter's intereit, as appears from this 
© receipt, which you may peruſe for 
vou ſatisfaction- 

Peregrine was ſo thunder: ſtruck at 
this information, which ſtripped him of 
his all, that he could not utter one word; 
a circumſtance that did no great honour 
to his character, in the opinion of the 
ſteward; who, in good earneſt, begaa 
to entertain ſame doubts ot his integrity: 
for, among the papers of the deccaſed, 
which he had examined, there was no 
writing, memorandum, or receipt, re- 
lating to this incumbrance. After a 
long pauſe of ſtupefaction, Peregrine re- 
collected himſelf ſo far as to obſerve, 
that either he was egregiouſly miſtaken, 
or the predeceſſor of his lord the greateſt 
villain upon earth. * But, Mr. What- 
« {'ye-call-um,' ſaid he, you muſt give 
me leave to tell you, that your bare 
* aſlertion, in this affair, will by na 
© means induce me to put up quietly 
© with the loſs of ten thouſand pounds.” 

Having thus expreſſed himſelf, be re- 
tired from the houſe ſo diſcontented at 
this demur, thathe ſcarce knew whether 
he moved upon his head or. heels; _ 
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the Park chancing. to lie in his way, 
he ſauntered about, giving vent to a 
ſoliloquy in praiſe of his departed friend, 
the burden of which was a ſtring of 
incoherent curſes imprecated upon him - 
ſelf; till his — 0+ by degrees giv- 
ing way to his reflection, he deliberated 
ſeriouſly and ſorrowfully upon his mis- 
fortune, and reſolved to conſult lawyers 
without loſs of time. But, firſt of all, 
he propoſed to make perſonal applica- 
tion to the heir; who, by a candid re- 
preſentation of the caſe, might be in- 
clined to do him juſtice, 

In conſequence of this determination, 
he next morning put his writings in his 
pocket, and went in a chair to the houſe 
of the young nobleman, to whom being 
admitted by virtue of his appearance, 
and a ſmall gratification to the porter, 
he explained the whole affair, corrobo- 
rating his aſſertions with the papers 
which he produced, and deſcribing the 
diſgrace that would be entailed upon 
the memory of the deceaſed, ſhould he 
be obliged to ſeek redreſs in a publick 
court of juſtice, 

The executor, who was a perſon of 
good-breeding, condoled him upon his 
loſs with great good-nature, though he 
did not ſeem much ſurprized at his ac- 
count of the matter; but wiſhed that, 
ſince the fraud muſt have been commit- 
ted, the damage had fallen upon the firſt 
mortgager, who (he ſaid) was a thieviſh 
uſurer, grown rich by the diſtreſſes of 
his fellow creatures. In anſwer to our 
hero's remonſtrances, he obſerved, that 
he did not look upon himſelf as obliged 
to pay the leaſt regard to the character of 
his predeceſſor, who had uſed him with 


great barbarity and injuſtice, not only“ 


in excluding him from his countenance 
and aſſiſtance, but alſo in prejudicing 
his inheritance as much as lay in his 
power; ſo that it could not be reaſona- 
bly expected that he would pay ten 
thouſand pounds of his debt, for which 
he had received no value. Peregrine, in 
ſpite of his chagrin, could not h-lp 
owning within himſelf, that there was 
a good deal of reaſon in this refuſal, 
Atter having given loofe to his indigna- 
tion, in the moſt violent invectives a- 
gainſt the defunct, he took his leave of 
the complaiſant heir, and had immedi- 
ate recourſe to the advice of counſel, 
who aſſured him, that he had an excel- 
lent plea, and was accordingly retained 
in the cauſe. 


All theſe meaſures were taken in the 
firſt vigour of his exertion, during which 
his ſpirits were ſo fluſtered with the di- 
verſity of paſſions produced by his miſ- 
chance, that he miſtook for equanimity 
that which was no other than intoxica- 
tion ; and two whole days elapſed before 
he attained a due ſenſe of his misfortune. 
Then, indeed, he underwent a woeful 
ſelf-examination ; every circumſtance of 
the enquiry added freſh pangs to his re- 
flection; and the reſult of the whole was 
a diſcovery, that his fortune was total - 
ly conſumed, and himſelf reduced to a 
ſtate of the moſt deplorable dependence. 
This ſuggeſtion alone might (in the an- 

uiſh C his deſpondency) have driven 
rim to ſome deſperate courſe, had not it 
been in ſome mealure qualified by the 
confidence of his lawyers, and the aſ- 
ſurance of the miniſter, which (ſlender 
as the world hath generally found them) 
were the only bulwarks between miſery 
and him. 

The mind is naturally pliable, and, 
provided it has the leaſt hope to lean up- 
on, adapts itſelf wonderfully to theemer- 
gencies of fortune, eſpecially when the 
imagination is gay and luxuriant. This 
was the caſe with our adventurer ; in- 
ſtead of indulging the melancholy ideas 
which his loſs inſpired, he had recourſe 
to the flattering deluſions of hope, ſooth - 
ing himſelf with unſubſtantial plans of 
future greatneſs, and endeavouring to 
cover what was paſſed with the veil of 
oblivion, 

After ſome heſitation, he reſolved to 
make Crabtree acquainted with his mis- 
fortune, that once for all he might paſs 
the ordeal of his ſatire, without ſubject- 
ing himſelf to a long ſeries of ſarcaſtick 
hints and doubtful allufions, which he 
could notendure. He accordingly took 
the firſt opportunity of telling him, that 
he was ablolutely ruined by the perfidy 
of his patron, and defired that he would 
not aggravate his affliction, by thoſe 
cynical remarks which were peculiar to 
men of his miſanthropical diſpoſition. 
Cadwallader liſtened to this declaration 
with internal ſurprize; which, however, 
produced no alteration in his counte- 
nance; and after ſome pauſe, oblerved, 
that our hero had no reaſon to look for 
any new obſervation from him upon this 
event, which he had long foreſeen, and 
daily expected; and exhorted him, with 
an ironical ſneer, to conſole himſelf with 
the promiſe of the miniſter, who would 

doubt- 
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doubtleſs diſcharge the debts of his de- 
ceaſed boſom-friend, 


CHAP, VIII. 


PEREGRINE COMMITS HIMSELF TO 
THE PUBLICK, ANDIS ADMITTED 
MEMBER OF A COLLEGE OF AU- 
THORS, 


"TS bitterneſs of this explanation 
being paſled, our young gentle- 
man began to revolve within himſelf 
ſchemes for making up the deficiencies 
of his yearly income, which was now 
ſo grievouſly reduced, and detemined 
to profit, in ſome ſhape or other, by 
thoſe talents which he owed to nature 
and education. He had, in his affluence, 
heard of ſeveral authors who, without 
any pretenſions to genius or human lite- 
rature, earned a very genteel ſubſiſtence, 
by undertaking work for bookſellers, in 
which reputation was not at all con- 
cerned. One (for example) profeſſed 
all manner of tranſlation, at ſo much 
per ſheet, and actually kept five or fix 


amanuenſes continually employed, like 


ſo many clerks in a compting-houſe; 
by which means he was enabled to live 
at his eaſe, and enjoy his friend and his 
bottle, ambitious of no other character 
than that of an honeſt man and a good 
neighbour. Auother projected a variety 
of plans for new dictionaries, which were 
excuted under his eye by day-labourers ; 
and the province of a third was hiſtory 
and voyages, collected or abridged by 
underſtrappers of the ſame claſs, 

Mr. Pickle, in his compariſons, paid 
ſuch deference to his own capacity, as 
baniſhed all doubts of his being able to 
excel any of thoſe undertakers in their 
different branches of profeſſion, if ever 
he ſhould be diiven to that experiment: 
but his ambition prompted him to make 
his intereſt and glory coincide, by at- 
2 ſome performance which ſhould 
do him honour with the publick, and at 
the ſame time eſtabliſh his importance a- 
mong the copy-purchaſers in town. With 
this view he worſhipped the muſe; and, 
conſcious of the little regard which 1s, 
in this age, paid to every ſpecies of 
poetick compoſition, in xt Oh a neither 
ſatire nor obſcenity occurs, he produced 
an imitation of Juvenal, and laſhed ſome 
conſpicuous characters, with equal truth, 
ſpirit, and ſeverity. Though his name 
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did not appear in the title-page of this 
production, he managed matters ſo, as 
that the work was univerſally imputed to 
the true author, who was not altogether 
diſappointed in his expectations of ſuc- 
ceſs ; for the impreſſion was immediate 
ly ſold off, and the piece became the 
ſubject of converſation in all aſſemblies 
of taſte. 

This happy exordium not only at- 
tracted the addreſſes of the bookſellers, 
who made intereſt for his acquaintance, 
but alſo rouzed the notice of a ſociety 
of authors, who ſtyled themſelves the 
coll-ge, from which he was honoured 
with a deputation, offering to enrol him 
a member, by unanimous conſent. The 
perſon employed for this purpoſe being 
a bard who had formerly taſted of our 
hero's bounty, uſed all his eloquence to 
perſuade him to comply with the ad- 
vances of their fraternity, which he de- 
ſcribed in ſuch a manner, as inflamed 
the curioſity of Pickle, who diſmifled 
the ambaſſador, with an acknowledg- 
ment of the great honour they conferred 
upon him, and a faithful promiſe of en- 
deavouring to merit the continuance of 
their approbation. 

He was afterwards, by the ſame mi- 
nifter, inſtructed in the ceremonies of 
the college; and, in conſequence of his 
information, compoſed an Ode, to be 
publickly recited on the evening of his 
introduction. He underſtood, that this 
conſtitution was no other than a body 
of authors, incorporated by mutual con- 
ſent. tor their joint advantage and ſatis- 
faction, oppoſed to another aſſembly of 
the ſame kind, their avowed enemies 
and detractors. No wonder, then, that 
they ſought to ſtrengthen themſelves 
with ſuch a valuable acquiſition as our 
hero was like to prove. The college 
conſiſted of authors only, and theſe of 
all degrees in point of reputation, from 
the fabricator of a ſong ſet to mulick 
and ſung at Marybone, to the drama- 
tick bard who had appeared in buſkins 
upon the ſtage : nay, one of the mem- 
bers had actually finiſhed eight books of 
an epick poem, for the publication of 
which he was at that time ſoliciting ſub- 
ſcriptions. 

It cannot be ſuppoſed that ſuch a con - 
gregation of the ſons of Apollo would 
fit a whole evening with order and de- 
corum unleſs they were under the check 
of ſome eſtabliſhed authority: and this 
inconvenience having been foreſeen, hey 
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had elected a preſident, veſted with full 
wer to filence any member or mem= 
ok that ſhould attempt to diſturb the 
harmony and ſubordination of the whole. 
The ſage who at this time poſieſſed 
the chair, was a perſon in years, whoſe 
countenance was a lively portrait of 
that rancorous diſcontent which follows 
repeated damnation. He had been ex- 
tremely unfortunate in his theatrical 
uctions, and was (to uſe the words 
of a profane wag, who aſſiſted at the 
condemnation of his laſt play) by this 
time damned beyond redemption. Ne- 
vertheleſs, he {till tarried about the ſkirts 
of Parnaſſus, tranſlating ſome of the 
claſſicks, and writing miſcellanies; and, 
by dint of an invincible aſſurance, ſu- 
percilious inſolence, the moſt undaunted 
virulence of tongue, and ſome know- 
ledge of life, he made ſhift to acquire 
and maintain the character of a man of 
learning and wit, in the opinion of pco- 
ple who had neither; that is, thirty- 
nine in forty of thoſe with whom he aſ- 
fociated himſelf. He was even looked 
upon in this light by ſome few of the 
college; though the major part of thoſe 
who favoured his election were ſuch as 
dreaded his malice, reſpected his experi- 
ence and ſeniority, or hated his compe- 
titor, who was the epick post. 

The chief end of this ſociety (as I have 
already hinted) was to aſſiſt and ſupport 
each other in their productions, which 
they mutuaily recommended to ſale, with 
all their art and influence, not only in 
private converſation, but alſo in occa- 
honal cpigrams, criticiſms, and adver- 
tilements, inſerted in the publick papers. 
This fcience, which is known by the 
vulgar appellation of puffing, they carried 
to ſuch a pitch of fineſſe, that an author 
very often wrote an abuſive anſwer to 
his own performance, in order to 1nflame 
the curioſity of the town, by which it 
had been overl.oked. Notwithſtanding 
this general unanimity in the college, a 


private animoſity had long ſubſiſted be- 


tween the two rivals I have mentioned, 
on account of precedence, to which both 
laid claim, though by a majority of 
votes it had been decided in favour of 
the preſent chairman, The grudge, in- 
deed, never procceded to any degree of 
outrage or defiance, but manifeited it- 
ſelf at every meeting, in attempts to 
eclipſe each other in {mart ſayings and 
pregnant repartee ; ſo that there was al- 
ways a delicate mals of this kind of wit 


ſerved up in the front of the evening, 
for the entertainment and example of 
the junior merabers, who never failed 
to divide upon this occaſion, declaring 
themſelves for one or other of the com- 
batants, whom they encouraged by their 
looks, gettures, and applauſe, according 
to the circumſtances of the diſpute, 

This honourable conſiſtory was held 
in the beſt room of an ale-houſe, which 
afforded wine, punch, or beer, ſuitable 
to the purſe or inclination of every in- 
dividual, who, ſeparately paid for his 
own choice: and here was our hero in- 
troduced, in the midit of twenty ſtran- 
gers, who, by their looks and equipage, 
formed a very pictureſque variety. He 
was received with a moſt gracious ſo- 
lemnity, and placed upon the right- 
hand of the preſident, who having com- 
manded filence, recited aloud his intro- 
ductory Ode, which met with univerſal 
approbation. Then was tendered to 
him the cuſtomary oath, obliging him 
to conſult the honour and advantage of 
the ſociety as far as it ſhould lie in his 
power, in every ſtation of life; and this 
being taken, his temples were bound 
with a wreath of laurel, which was kept 
lacred for ſuch inavguration. 

When theſe rites were performed with 
all due ceremony, the new member caſt 
his eyes around the place, and took a 
more accurate ſurvey of his brethren z 
among whom he obſerved a ſtrange 
collection of periwigs, with regard 
to the colour, faſhions, and dimen- 
hons, which were ſuch as he had never 
ſeen before. Thoſe who ſat on each 
ſide, neateſt the preſident, were general- 
ly diftingutſhed by venerable tyes, the 
oretops of which exhibited a ſurprizing 
diverſity ; ſome Y them roſe — 
backwards, like the glacis of a fortifi- 
cation; ſome were elevated in two di- 
ſtinct eminences, like the hills Helicon 
and Parnaſſus; and others were -cutled 
and reflected, as the horns of Jupiter 
Ammon. Next to theſe, the majors 
took place, many of which were mere 
ſuccedanea, made by the application of 
an occaſional roſe to the tail of a lank 
bob; and in the lower form appeared 


maſſes of hair which would admit of 


no deſcription, < 

Their cloaths were tolerably well 
ſuited to the furniture of their heads, 
the apparel of the upper-bench being 
decent and clean, while that of the ſe- 
cond claſs was threadbare and ſoiled 3 
an 
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and at the lower end of the room, he 
perceived divers efforts made to conceal 
their rent breeches and dirty linen : nay, 
he could diſtinguiſh by their counte- 
nances, the different kinds of poetry in 
which they exerciſed the muſe; he faw 
Tragedy conſpicuous in a grave ſolemni- 
ty of regard; Satire louring in a frown 
of envy and diſcontent; Elegy whining 
in a funeral aſpect; Paſtoral dozing in 
a molt infipid languor of face ; Ode- 
writing delineated in a diſtracted ſtare ; 
and Epigram ſquinting with a pert 
ſneer. Perhaps our hero refin-4 too 
much in his penetration, when he af- 
firmed, that over and above theſe diſ- 
coveries, he could plainly perceive the 
ſtate of every one's A and would 
have undertaken to have gueſſed each 
particular ſum, without varying three 
farthings from the truth. 

The converſation, inſtead of becom- 
ing general, began to fall into parties; 
and the epic poet had actually attracted 
the attention of a private committee, 
when the chairman interpoſed, calling 
aloud, No cabals! no conſpiracies, 
« gentlemen!” His rival thinking it in- 
cumbent upon him to make ſome reply 
to this rebuke, anſwered, © We have 
© no ſecrets; he that hath ears, let him 
hear.“ This was ſpoke as an intima- 
tion to the company, whole looks were 
inſtantly whetted with the expectation 
of their ordinary meal : but the prefi- 
dent ſeemed to decline the conteſt ; for, 
without putting on his fighting face, he 
calmly rephed, that he dad ſeen Mr. 
Metaphor tip the wink, and whiſper to 
one of his confederates, and thence 
judged that there was ſomething myſte- 
rious on the carpet. 

The epick poet, believing his antago- 
niſt creſt-fallen, reſolved to take the 
advantage of his dejection, that he might 
enhance his own character in the opi- 
nion of the ſtranger; and with that 
view aſked, with an air of exultation, 
if a man might not be allowed to have a 
convulſion in his eye, without being 
ſuſpected of a conſpiracy. The preſi- 
dent perceiving his drift, and piqued at 
his preſumption, © To be ſure, {aid he, 
© a man of a weak head may be very 
© well ſuppoſed to have convulſions in 
© his eyes.* This repartee produced a 
laugh of triumph among the chairman's 
adherents; one of whom obſerved, that 
his rival had got a ſmart rap on the 
pate. Yes," replied the bard, in that 
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© reſpe& Mr. Chairman has the advan- 
. tage of me. Had my head been for- 
© tified with a horn- work, I ſhould not 
© have been fo ſenſible of the ſtroke." 
This retort, which carried a ſevere al- 
luſion to the preſident's wife, lighted 
up the countenances of the aggreſſor's 
friends, which had begun to be a little 
obumbrated; and had - a contrary ef- 
fe&t upon the other faction, till their 
chief, collecting all his capacity, re- 
turned the ſalute, by obſerving, that 
there was no occaſion for an horn-work, 
when the covered-way was not worth 
defending. 

Such a repriſal upon Mr. Metaphor's 
yoke-fellow, who was by no means 
remarkable for her beauty, could not 
fail to operate upon the hearers j and 
as for the bard himſelf, he was evidently 
ruffled by the reflection; to which how- 
ever he, without heſitation, * 
Egad! 'tis my opinion, that if your 
© covered-way was laid open, few-peo- 
* ple would venture to give the aſſault.” 
— Not unleſs their batteries were more 
«© effetual than the fire of your wit," 
ſaid the preſident. * As for that mat- 
ter, cried the other with precipitation, 
they would have no occaſion to batter 
in breach ; they would find the angle 
of the lapucelle baſtion demoliſhed to 
their hands: He ! he !'—* But I be- 
lieve it would ſurpaſs your wunder- 
ſtanding,' reſumed the chairman, to 
fill up the %%. — That, I own, is 
impracticable,' replied the bard, there 
I ſhould meet with an hiatus maxime 
deflendus 1" 

The preſident, exaſperated at this in- 
ſinuation, in preſence of the new mem- 
ber, exclaimed with indigaation in his 
looks, And yet, if a body of pioneers 
* were ſet at work upon your ſkull, the 

© would find rubbiſh enough to cho 

© up all the common-ſewers in town.“ 
Here a groan was uttered by the ad- 
mirers of the epick poet ; who, taking a 
pinch of fault with great compoſure, 
When a man grows ſcurrilous,” faid 
he, © I take it for an undoubted proof 
of his overthrow,'——* If that be the 
© caſe,” cried the other, you yourſelf 
* mult be the vanquiſhed party; for you 
© was the firſt that was driven to per- 
* ſonal abuſe.” —* I appeal, anſwered 
the bard, to thoſe who can diltinguiſh, 
Gentlemen, your judgment? 

This reference produced an univerſal 
clamour, and the whole 8 

vol 
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vol ved in confuſion. Every man entered 
into diſpute with his neighbour on the. 
merits of this cauſe. The chairman 
interpoſed his authority in vam; the 
noiſe grew louder and louder; the diſ- 
putants waxed warm ; the epithets of 
blockhead, fool, and ſcoundrel, were 
bandied about. Peregrine enjoyed the 
uproar, and Jeaping upon the table, 
founded the charge to battle, which was 
immediately commenced in ten different 
duels. The lights were extinguiſhed ; 
the combatants thre!hed one another 
without diltinftionz the miſchievous 
Pickle diſtributed ſundry random blows 
in the dark; and the people below, be- 
ing alarmed with the found of applica- 
tion, the overturning of chairs, and the 
outcries of thoſe who were engaged, came 
up ſtairs in a body with lights, to re- 
connoitre, and, it pothble, quell this 
hideous tumult. 

Objects were no ſooner rendered vi- 
ſible, than the field of battle exhibited 
ſtrange groupes of the ſtanding and the 
fallen. Each of Mr. Metaphor's eyes 
were ſurrounded with a circle of a lived 
hue ; and the preſident's noſe diſtilled a 
quantity of clotted blood. One of the 
tragick authors, finding himſelf aſſault- 
ed in the dark, had, by way of a po- 
niard, employed upon his adverſary's 
throat a knife which lay upon the table, 
for the convenience of cutting cheeſe ; 
but, by the bleſſing of God, the edge 
of it was not keen enough to enter the 
ſkin, which it had only ſcratched in 
divers places. A ſatiriſt had aimolt bit 
off the car of a lyrick bard. Shirts and 
neckcloths were torn to rags; and there 
was ſuch a woeful wreck of periwigs on 
the floor, that no examination could ad- 
juſt the property of the owners, the 
greateit. part of whom were oblige:1 to 
uſe handkerchiefs by way of night-cap. 
The fray, however, ceaſed at the ap- 
proach of thoſe who interpoſed ; part of 
the combatants being tired of an exer- 
ciſe in which they had received nothing 
but hard blows; part of them being 
intimidated by the remon{trances of the 
landlord and his company, who threat- 
ened to call the watch; and a very few 
being aſhamed of the ſcandalous diſpute 
in which they were detected. But though 
the battle was ended, it was impoſſible, 
for that evening, to reſtore harmony and 
good order to the ſociety, which broke 
up, after the preſident had pronounced 
a {hart and confuſed apology to our ad. 
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venturer, for the indecent uproar which 
had unfortunately happened on the firſt 
night of his admiſſion. 

Indeed, Peregrine deliberated with 
himſelf, whether or not his reputation 
would allow him to appear again among 
this venerable fraternity: but, as he 
knew ſome of them to be men of real 
genius, how ridiculous ſoever their car- 
riage might be modified, and was of 
that Than. x diſpoſition, which is al- 
ways ſeeking tood for mirth, as Horace 
obſerves of Philippus, 


Riſus undique querit ; 


he reſolved to frequent the college, not- 
withſtanding this accident which hap- 
pened at his inauguration ; being there- 
to, moreover, induced by his deſire of 
knowing the private hiſtory of the ſtage, 
with which he ſuppoſed ſome of the 
members perfectly well acquainted. He 
was alſo viſited, before the next meet- 
ing, by his introductor, who aſſured 
him, that ſuch a tumult had never hap- 
pened fince the firſt inſtitution of the 
aſſembly till that very night; and pro- 
miſed, that for the 4 ſhould have 
no cauſe to be ſcandalized at their be- 
haviour, 

Perſuaded by theſe motives and aſ- 
ſurances, he truſted himſelf once more 
in the midſt of their community, and 
every thing proceeded with great deco- 
rum; all diſpute and altercation was 
aroided; and the college applied itſelf 
ſeriouſly to the purpoſes of it's meetin 
namely, to hear the grievances of indi- 
viduals, and aſſiſt them with ſalutary 
advice. The firſt perſon that craved 
redreſs, was a noiſy North Briton, who 
complained (in a ſtrange dialeR) that 
he had, in the beginning of the ſeaſon, 
preſented a comedy to the manager of a 
certain theatre; who, after it had lain fix 
weeks in his hands, returned it to the 
author, affirming there was neither ſenſe 
nor Engliſh in the performance. 

The preſident (who, by the bye, had 
reviſed the piece) thinking his own re- 
putation concerned, declared, in pre- 
lence of the whole ſociety, that with re- 
gard to ſenſe, he would not undertake 


to vindicate the production; but, in 
point of language, no fault could be 
juſtly laid to it's charge: The caſe, 
however, is very plain,“ ſaid he, the 
manager never gave himſelf the trou- 
© ble to peruſe the play, but formed a 
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judgment of it from the. converſation 
of the author; never dreaming that it 
had undergone the reviſal of an Eng- 
liſh writer; be that ad it will, you are 
infinitely obliged to him for _ 
ditpatched you ſo ſoon; and I ſhal 
have the better opinion of him for it as 
long as I live; for I have known 
otherguiſe authors than you (that is, 
in point of intereſt and fame) kept in 
continual attendance and dependance 
the beſt part oi their lives, and after 
all, diſappointed in the expectation 
of ſeeing their performances exhibited 
on the Rage." 


CHAP. IX. 


FARTHER PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
COLLEGE. 


HIS affair was no ſooner diſcuſſed, 

than another gentleman exhibited 

a complaint, ſignifying, that he had un- 
dertaken to tranſlate into Engliſh a cer- 


tain celebrated author, who had been 


cruelly mangled by former attempts; 
and that, as ſoon as his deſign took air, 
the proprietors of theſe miſerable tranf- 
lations had endeavoured to prejudice his 
work, by indultrious infinuations, con- 
trary to truth and fair-dealing, import- 
ing, that he did not underſtand one 
word of the language which he pre- 
tended to tranſlate. This being a caſe 
that nearly concerned the greateſt part 
of the audience, it was taken into ſeri- 
ous deliberation : ſome obſerved, that 
it was not only a malicious effort againſt 
the plaintiff, but alſo a ſpiteful adver- 
tiſement to the publick, tending to pro- 
mote an enquiry into the abilities ot all 
other tranſlators, few of whom (it was 
well known) were ſo qualified as to 
ſtand the telt of ſuch examination. 
Others ſaid, that over and above this 
conſideration, which ought to have it's 
due weight with the-college, there was 
a neceſſity for concerting meaſures to 
humble the preſumption of book ſellers; 
who had, from time immemorial, taken 
all opportunities to oppreſs and enflave 
their authors; not only by limiting men 
of genius to the wages of ; 
taylors, without even allowing them one 
ſabbath in the week, but alſo in taking 
ſuch advantages of their neceſſities, as 
were inconſiſtent with juſtice and huma- 


nity. For example, {aid one of the who rr * 
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journeymen 


members, after I myſelf had acquired 
© a little reputation with the town, I 
© was careſſed by one of thoſe tyrants, 
who profeſſed a friend ih ip for me, and 
even ſupplied me with money, accord - 
ing to the exigencies of my ſituation; 
ſo that I looked upon him as the mir- 
rour of diſintereſted benevolence ; and 
had he known my diſpoſition, and 
treated me accordingly, I ſhonld have 
writ for him upon his awn terms. 
After I had uſed his friqndfhip in this 
manner far ſome time, I happened to 
have occaſion for a ſmall ſum of mo- 
ney, and with great confidence m 

another application to my good friend ; 
when all of a ſudden he put a ſtop to 
his generoſity, refuſed to accommadate 
me in the moſt abrupt and-mortify- 
ing ſtyle, and though I was at that 
time pretty far advanced in a work 
for his benefit, which was a ſuffi- 
cient ſecurity far what I awed him, 
he roundly aſked, how I propoſed to 
pay the money which I had already 
borrowed. Thus was I uſed like a 
young whore juſt come upon the tawn, 
whom the bawd allows to run into 
her debt, that — may N it in rr 

wer to $ her at pleaſure ; A1 

if the 2 ſhe is treat- 
ed like the maſt ungrateful -wretch 
upon earth; and that too with ſuch 
appearance of realon, as may ealily 
* miſlead an . uncancerned dpedtator. 
& You unthankful drab!” ſhe will Hay, 
% did'n't I take you into my houſe 
„% when you hadin't a (ſhift to your 


&« back, a n to your tail, nor a 


„ morſel of bread to put into your bel- 


« ly? Ha'n't I cloathed you from head 


to foot like a gentlewoman z ſupport- 


« ed you with board, lodging, and all 
% neceflaries, till your own — 1 
4 gance hath brought you into diſtreſs; 
6c — now you have the impudence, 
„ you naſty, ſtinking, brimſtone bung - 
« away ! to fay you are hardly dealt 
« with, when I demand no more than 
« my own.” Thus the whore and the 
© author are equally efled, and even 
left without the melancholy pang 
of complaining ; ſo that they are 
to ſubicnbe to ſuch terms as their tte - 
« ditors ſhall to anpole,” 
This illuſtration operated ſo pawer- 
fully u the conviction and reſent - 
ment of the whole college, that revenge 
was univerſally denounced againſt thoſe 
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after ſome debate it was agreed, that 
he ſhould make a new tranſlation of 
fome other ſaleable book, in oppoſition 
fo a former verſion belonging to the de- 
linquents, and print it in ſuch a ſmall 
ſize, as would enable him to underſell 
their property; and that this new tranſ- 
lation ſhould be recommended and in- 
troduced mto the world with the whole 


art and influence of the ſociety. 


This affair being fettled to the ſatis. 
faction of all preſent, an author of ſome 
character ſtood up, and craved the ad- 


vice and aſſiſtance of his fellows, in 
"puniſhing a certain nobleman of great 


pretenſions to taſte, who, in conſequence 
of a production which this gentleman 
had uſhered into the world with univer- 
fal applauſe, not only defired, but even 
eagerly courted his acquaintance, * He 
4 invited me to his houſe,* ſaid he, 
where I was overwhelmed with civi- 
lity and profeſhons of friendſhip. He 
inſiſted upon my treating him as an 
intimate, and calling upon him at all 
hours, without ceremony; he made 
me promiſe to breakfaſt with him at 
leaſt three times a week : in ſhort, I 
looked upon myſelf as very fortunate, 
in meeting with ſuch advances from a 
man of his intereſt and reputation, 
who had it in his power to befriend 
me effectually in my paſſage through 
lifez and, that I might not give him 
any cauſe to think I neglected his 


days, with a view of drinking choco- 
late, according to appointment; but 
he had been ſo much fatigued with 
dancing at an aſſembly over night, 
that his valet de chambre would not 
venture to wake him ſo early; and I 
left my compliments to his lordſhip, 
with a performance in manuſcript, 
* which he had expreſſed a moſt eager 
© delire to peruſe, I repeated my viſit 
next morning, that his impatience to 
© ſee me might not have ſome violent 
effect upon his conſtitution; and re- 
© ceived a meflage from his miniſter, 
© ſignifying, that he had been highly 
© entertained with the manuſcript I had 
left, a great part of which he had read, 
but was at preſent ſo buly in contriv- 
© ing a proper dreſs for a private maſque- 
rade, which would be given that ſame 
evening, that he could not have the 


4 2 of my company at bieaktaſt. 
+C:: 


his was a fealible excuſe, which I ad- 


-* mitted accordingly, and in a day or 


friendſhip, I went to his houſe in two - 
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two appeared again, when his lord- 
© ſhip was ow arly engaged. 'This 
might poſſibly be the caſe z and there- 
fore I returned the fourth time, in 
hopes of finding him more at leiſure; 
but he had gone out about half an 
hour before my arrival, and left my 
performance with his valet de cham- 
bre, who aſſured me that his lord 
had peruſed it with infinite plea- 
ſure.. Perhaps I might have retired 
very well ſatisfied with this declara- 
tion, had not I, in my paſſage through 
the hall, heard one of the footmen, 
upon the top of the ſtair-caſe, pro- 
nounce with an audible voice, “ Will 
* your lordſhip pleaſe to be at home 
© when he calls?” It is not to be ſup- 
* poſed that I was pleaſed at this diſco- 
very; which I no ſooner made, than 
turning to my conductor, © I find,” 
© faid I, © his lordſhip is difpoſed to be 
„ abroad to more people than me this 
© morning.” The fellow (though a 
© valet de chambre) bluſhed at this ob- 
ſervation ; and I withdrew, not a lit- 
tle irritated at the peer's difingenuity, 
and fully reſolved to ſpare him my 
viſits for the future. It was not long 
after this occaſion, that I happened 
to meet him in the Park, and being 
naturally civil, I could not paſs him 
without a ſalutation of the hat, which 
he returned in the molt diſtant man- 
ner, though we were both ſolitary, 
and not a ſoul within view; and when 
that very performance, which he had 
applauded fo warmly, was lately pub- 
l;ſhed by ſubſcription, he did not be- 
ſpeak ſo much as one copy. 1 have 
often reflected with wonder upon this 
inconſiſtency in his conduct. I never 
courted his patronage, nor indeed 
thought of his name, until he made 
intereſt for my acquaintance ; and if 
he was diſappointed in my couverſa- 
tion, why did he preſs me ſo much 
to farther connection? 

© 'The caſe is very clear,“ cried the 
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chairman, interrupting him: * he is one 


of thoſe connoiſſcurs who ſet up for 
taſte, and value themſelves upon know- 
ing all men of genius, whom they 
would be thought to aſſiſt in their 
productions. I will lay an even bet 
with any man, that his lordſhip, on 
the ſtrength of that ſlender inter- 
view, together with the opportunity 
of having ſeen your performance in 
* manulcript, has already hinted to 
every 
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© every company in which he is conver- 
© fant, that you ſolicited his aſſiſtance 
© in retouching the piece, which you 
have now offered to the publick, and 
that he was pleaſed to favour you 
with his advice, but found you obſti- 
nately bigotted to your own opmion, 
in ſome points relating to thoſe very 
paſſages which have not met with the 
approbation of the town. As for his 
careſſes, there was nothing at All ex- 
traordinary in his behaviour. By chat 
time you have lived to my age, you 
will not be ſurprized to ſee a courtier's 
promiſe and performance of a diffe- 
rent complexion; not but that I would 
willingly a& as an auxiliary in your 
reſentment.” 

The opinion of the prefident was 
ſtrengthened by the concurrence of all 
the members; and all other complaints 
and memorials being deferred till an- 
other fitting, the college proceeded to 
an exerciſe of wit, which was generally 
performed once every fortnight, with a 
view to promote the expectoration of 
genius. The ſubject was occaſionally 
choſen by the chairman, who opened 
the game with ſome ſhrewd remark na- 
turally ariſing from the converſation ; 
and then the hall was toſſed about from 
one corner of the room to the other, ac- 
cording to the motions of the ſpirit. 

That the reader may have a juſt idea 
of this ſport, and of the abilities of thoſe 
who carried it on, I ſhall repeat the 
fallics of this evening, according” to 
the order and ſucceſſion in which they 
eſcaped. One of the members obſerving 
that Mr. Metaphor was abſent, was 
told by the perſon who ſat next to him, 
that the poet had foul weather at home, 
and could not ſtir abroad. What!” 
ſaid the preſident interpoking, with the 
ſignal upon his countenance, * 1s he 
© wind- bound in port?” —* Wine- 
© bound, 1 ſuppoſe,” cried another. 

* Hooped with wine! a * meta- 
C py ſaid the third.— Not if he 
has got into a hogſhead, anſwered the 
fourth.—* The hogſhead will ſooner get 
into him, replied a fifth; © it muſt 
be a tun or an ocean,'—4 No won- 
der, then, if he ſhould be overwhelmed,” 
ſaid a ſixth.— If he ſhould,” cried a 
ſeventh, he will caſt up when his gall 
breaks. —“ That muſt be very ſoon,” 
roared an eighth, for it has been long 
ready to burſt.'—" No, no, obſerved 
2 ninth, bell ſtick faſt at the bottom, 
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© take my word for it; he has a natural 
© alacrity in finking.'—* And yet,” re- 
marked a tenth, * I have ſeen him in the 
© clouds.'—* Then was he cloudy, I 
« ſuppoſe,” cried the eleventh.— 80 
* dark,* replied the other, that his 
© meaning could not be perceived. 
For all that;* ſaid the twelfth, © he 
© is eaſily ſeen through.“ You talk," 
anſwered the thirteenth, as if his 
© head was made of glaſs.'*—" No, no," 
cried a fourteenth, * his head is made 
* of more durable ſtuff; it will bend 
© before it breaks.'—* Yet I have ſeen 
© it broken,” reſumed the preſident. 
Did you perceive any wit come out at 
© the hole? (aid another, His wit,“ 
replied the chairman, * is too ſubtle to 
© be perceived.” 

A third mouth was juſt opened, 
when the exerciſe was ſuddenly inter- 


rupted by the dreadful cry of Fire !* 


which iſſued from the kitchen, and 
involved the whole college in confu- 
ſion. Every man endeavouring to be 
the firſt in making his exit, the door 
and paſſage were blocked up: each in- 
dividual was pummelled by the perſon 
that happened to be behind him. This 
communication produced noiſe and 
exclamation; clouds of ſmoke rolled 
upwards into the apartment, and ter- 
ror ſat on every brow ; when Peregrine, 
ſeeing no proſpect of retreating by the 
door, opened one of the windows, and 
fairly leaped into the ſtreet, where he 
found a crowd of people aſſembled to 
contribute their aſhitance in extinguiſh- 
ing the flames. Several members of 
the college followed his example, and 
happily acompliſhed their eſcape: the 
chairman himſelf bein onwiſlin to 

uſe the ſame expedient, ſtood tremblin 
on the brink of deſcent, dubious of his 
own agility, and dreading the conſe- 
quence of ſuch a leap, when a chair 
happening to paſs, he laid hold on the 
opportunity, and by an exertion of his 
muſcles pitched upon the top of the 
carriage, which was immediately over- 
turned in the kennel, to the grievous 
annoyance of the fare, which happened 
to be a certain effeminate beau, in full 
dreſs, on his way to a private aſſembly, 
This phantom hearing the noiſe 
over head, and feeling the ſhock of 
being overthrown at the ſame time, 
thought that ſome whole tenement had 
fallen upon the chair, and, in the ter- 
ror of being cruſhed to pieces, uttered 
2 2 2 a ſcream 
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a ſcream which the populace ſuppoſed 
to proceed from the mouth of a woman, 
and therefore went to his aſſiſtance; 
white the chairmen, inſtead of mini- 


' ering to his occaſions, no ſooner re- 


collected themſelves, than they ran in 
ſuit of their overthrower, who be- 
my accuſtomed to eſcape from bail iffs, 
dived intd à dark alley, and vaniſhing 
in & trice, was not viſible to any living 
ſoul, until he appeared next day on 
Tower Hill. 5 
The humane part of the mob, who 
beſtirred themſelves for the relief of 
the ſuppoled lady, no ſooner perceived 
their wiſtakè in the appearance of the 
beau, who ſtared around him with hor- 
ror and affright, than their compaſhon 
was changed into mirth, and they 
vegan to paſs a great many unſavoury 
jokes upon his misfortune, which they 
now diſcovered no inclination to alle- 
viate; and he found himſelf very un- 
comfortably beſet, when Pickle, pityin 
his ſituation, interpoſed in his behalf, 
and prevailed upon the chairmen to car - 
ry him into the houſe of an pry 
in the neighbourhood, ro whom his miſ- 
chance proved a very advantageous ac- 
cident; for the fright operated ſo vio- 
Jently upon his nerves, that he was ſeized 
with a delirium, and lay a whole fort- 
Tight deprived of his ſenſes; during 
which period he was not neglected in 
point of medicines, food, and atten» 
dance, but royally regaled, as appeared 
by the contents of his landlord's'bill. 
Our adventurer having een this un- 
ſortunate beau ſafely houſed, returned 
to the ſcene of the other calamity; 
which, as it was no other than a foul 
chimney, ſoon yielded to the endea- 
vours of the family, and was happily 
overcome, without any other bad con- 
Jequence than that of alarming the 
neighbours, diſturbing the college, and 
diſordering the brain of a beau. 
Eager to be acquainted with the par- 
ticular conſtitutions of a ſociety which 
leemed to open upon him by degrees, 
Mr. Pickle did not fail to appear at 
the next meeing, when ſeveral peti- 
tions were laid before the board, in 
behalf of thoſe members who were con- 
fined in the priſons of the Fleet, Mar- 
ſhalſea, and King's Bench. As thoſe 
unhappy authors expected nothing from 
their brethren but advice and good of- 
fices, which did not concern the purſe, 
the. memorials were conſidered with 
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care and humanity; and, u 
this occaſion, Peregrine had it in his 
power to manifeſt his importance to 
the community; for he happened to be 
acquainted with the creditor of one of 
the priſoners, and knew that gentle- 
man's ſeverity was owing to his reſent - 
ment at the behaviour of the debtor, 
who had lampooned him in print, be- 
cauſe he refuſed to comply with a freſh 
demand, after he had lent him money 
to the amount of a conſiderable ſum. 
Our young gentleman therefore under 
ſtanding that the author was penitent, 
and diſpoſed to make a reaſonable ſubs 
miſſion, promiſed to employ bis in- 
fluence with the creditor towards an 
accommodation; and in a few days 
actually obtained his releaſe. : 
The ſocial duties being diſcharged, 
the converſation took a general turn, 
and ſeveral new productions were freely 
criticiſed; thoſe eſpecially which be- 
longed to authors who were either un- 
connged with, or unknown to the col - 
lege. Nor did the profeſſion of ſtage- 
playing eſcape the cognizance of the 
aſſembly: a deputation of the moſt ju- 
dicious members being ſent weekly to 
each theatre, with a view of making 
remarks upon the performance of the 
actors. The cenſors for the preced- 
ing week were according called upon 
to give in their report; and the play 
which they had reviewed was the Ré“ 
S 858 
Mr. „ſaid the ſecond cenſor, 
take him all in all, is certainly the 
moſt compleat and unblemiſhed per- 
former that ever appeared on our 
ſtage, notwithſtanding the blind ado- 
ration which is paid to his rival. I 
went two nights ago, with an expreſs 
defign to criticiſe his action: I could 
findno room for cenſure, but infinite 
ſubje& for admiration and applauſe. 
In Pierre he is great, in Othello ex- 
cellent, but in Zanga beyond all imt- 
tation. Over and above the diſtinct- 
neſs of pronunciation, the dignity of 
attitude, and expreſſion of face, his 
geſtures are ſo uit and ſigurficant, 
that a man, though utterly bereft of 
the ſenſe of hearing, might, by ſee- 
ing him only, underſtand the mean- 
ing of every word he ſpeaks. Sure 
nothing can be more exquiſite than 
his manner of telling Iſabella how 
Alonzo behaved when he found the 
incendiary letter which ſhe had 2 
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s ped by the Moor's digeQion; and 
© when, to crown his vengeance, he 
c diſcovers himſelf to he the contriver 
£ of all the miſchief that had happened 
he manifeſts a perfect maſter-piece of 
action, in pronouncing theſe four 
little monoſyllables, Know then, 
6 *＋fjł .. 8 
Peregrine having eyed the critick 
ſome minutes; I fancy, ſaid he, 
your praiſe muſt be ironical, becauſe, 
in the very two ſitvations you men- 
tion, I think I have ſeen that player 
out-herod Herod ; or, in other words, 
exceed all his other extravagancies. 
The intention of the author is, that 
the Moor ſhould communicate to his 
confidante a piece of information 
contained in a few lines; which, 
doubtleſs, ought to be repeated with 
an air of eagerneſs and latisfaRjon, 
not with the ridiculous grimace of 
a monkey, to which, methought, his 
action bore an intimate reſemblance 
in uttering this plain ſentence ; 
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he took it up; 
« But ſcarce was it unfolded to his ſight, 
When he, as if an arrow pierc'd his eye, 
Started, and trembling dropp's it on the 
e 


In pronouncing the firſt two words, 
this egregious actor ſtoops down, 
and ſeems to take up ſomething from 
the ſtage, then proceeding to repeat 
what follows, mimicks the manner 
of unfolding a letter; when he men- 
tions the ſimile of an arrow piercing 
the eye, he darts his fore-finger to- 
wards that organ, 'then recoils with 
great violence when the word flarted 
is expreſſed; and when he comes to 
trembling dropp'd it on the graund, he 
throws allhis-limbs into a tremulous 
motion, and makes the imaginary 
paper from his hand. The latter 
part of the deſcription is carried on 
with the ſame minute geſticulation 
while he ſays, 3 


Pale and aghaſt awhile my victim ſtood, 
© Diſguis'd a figh or two, and puff d them 
from himm 


© Then rubb d his brow, and took it up again. 


The player's countenance aſſumes a 


« wild ttare, he ſighs twice moſt pite- 
© ouſly, as if he were on the point of 


« ſuffocation, ſcrubs his forehead, and 


* bending his body, apes the action of 
s ſnatching an object from the floor. 
Nor is this dexterity of dumb-ſhew 
omitted, when he concludes his inti- 
© mation in theſe three lines: 


© At firſt, he look'd as if he meant to read it; 
© But, check'd by rifing fears, he cruſh'd it 
© thus, 


And thruſt it, like an adder, in his boſom» 


© Here the. judicious performer imĩ- 
tates the confuſion and concern of 
Alonzo; ſeems to caſt his eyes upon 
ſomething, from which they are im- 
mediately withdrawn with horror 
and precipitation z then ſhutting his 
fiſt with a yiolent ſqueeze, as if he 
intended to make immediate applica- 
to Iſabella's nole, he rams it in his 
own boſom, with all the horror and 
agitation of a thief taken in the 
manner, Were the player debarred 
the uſe of ſpeech, and obliged to a& 
to the eyes only of the audience, this 
mimickry might be a neceſſary con- 
veyance of his meaning; but when 
he is at liberty to ſignify his ideas 
by language, nothing can be more 
trivial, forced, unnatural, and an- 
tick, than this ſuperfluous mum» 
mery. Not that I would exclude 
from the repreſentation the graces of 
action, without which the choice 


quilite expreſſion, would appear un- 
animated and inſipid; but theſe are 
as different from this ridiculous bur- 
leſque, as is the demeanor of a Tully 
in the roſtrum, from the tricks of a 
Jack-pudding on a mountebank's 
ſtage: and for the truth of what Lal- 
yo ay I appeal to the obſervation of 
any perſon Who has conſidered the 
elegance of attitude and propriety 
of geſture, as they are univerſally 
acknowledged in the real characters 
of life. Indeed, I have known a 
Gaſcon, whole limbs were as elo- 
quent as his tongue: he never men- 
tioned the word Jeep without reclin- 
ing his head upon his hand; when 
he had occaſion to talk of an borſe, 
he always ſtarted up and trotted 
acroſs the room, except when he was 
ſo ſituated that he could not ſtir 
without incommoding the company, 
and in that cafe he contented himſelf 
« with neighing aloud: if a dog hap- 
« pened- to be the ſubject of his con- 
6 werlation, 
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verſation, he wagged his tail, and 
grinned in a moſt hgniſicant manner; 
and one day he expreſſed his deſire 
of going backwards with ſuch na- 
tural zmitation of his purpole, that 
every body in the room firmly be— 
heved he had actually overthot him- 
fetf, and fortified their noſtrils ac- 
cordingly. Yet no man ever looked 
upon this virtuoſo to be the ſtandard 
of propricty 1 of ſpeaking and 
deportment. For my own part, I 
confets the player in queſtion would, 
by dint of theſe qualifications, make 
a very good figure in the character of 
Pantaloon's lacquey, in the enter- 
tainment of Perieus and Andromeda, 
and perhaps might acquire ſome 1e- 
putation, by turning the Revenge in- 
to a pantomime; in which cafe, I 
would advife him to come upon the 
ſtage, provided with an handful of 
flour, m order to beſmear his face, 
when he pronounces pale and ag aft, 
Ec. and methinks he ought to 11- 
luſtrate the adder with an hideous 
hiſs, But let us now come to the 
other ſituation, in which this modern 
ZEſopus is ſuppoſed to diftingurſh 
himſelt ſo much; I mean that ſame e- 
clairciſſement comprehended in, Know 
then, 'twwas . His manner, I 
own, may be altered ſince I was pre- 
ſent at the repreſentation of that per- 
formance; but certain I am, when 
I beheld him in that critical con- 
juncture, his behaviour appeared to 
me fo uncouth, that I really ima- 
zined he was viſited by ſome epilep- 
tick diſtemper; for he ſtood totter- 
ing and gaſping for the ſpace of two 
minutes, like a man ſudden]y ſtruck 
with the palfy; and after various 
diſtortions and fide ſhakings, as if 
he had got fleas in his doublet, heav- 
ed up from his lungs the letter 1, like 
© a huge anchor from foul ground.” 
This criticiim was acceptable to the 
majority of the college, who had no 
great veneration for the player in 
queſtion; and his admirer, without 
Waking any reply, aſked in a whilper, 
of the gentleman who tat next tohim, if 
Pickle had not offered tome production 
to the ſtage, and met with a repulle, 
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THE YOUNG GENTLEMAN IS IN- 
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TRODUCED TO A VIRTUOSO OP 
THE FIRST ORDER, AND COM#s 
MENCES YELPER, | 


1 Peregrine had pro- 
feſſed himſelf an author, without 
reaping the fruits of that occupation, 
except the little fame he had acquired 
by his late "tire 3 but now he thought 
it high tme to weigh ſolid pudding a- 
gainſt empty praiſe ; and therefore en- 
gaged with tome bookſellers in a cer- 
tain tranſlation, which he obliged him- 
ſe]t to perform for the confideration of 
two hundred pounds, The articles 
of agreement being drawn, he began 
his taſk with great eagerneſs; roſe early 
in the morning to his work, at which 
he laboured all day long; went abroad 
with the bats in the evening, and ap- 
peared in the coffee- houſe, where he 
amuſed himſelf with the newſpapers 
and converſation till nine o'clock; 
then he retire to his own apartment, 
and atter a flight repaſt, betook himſelf 
to reſt, that he might be able to un- 
rooſt with the cock. This ſudden change 
from his former way of life agreed is 
11 with his diſpoſition, that, for the 
firſt time, he was troubled with flatu- 
lencies and indigeſtion, which produced 
anxiety and dejection of ſpirits; and 
the nature of his fituation began in 
tome meaſure to diſcompole his brain; 
a diſcovery which he no ſooner mad&, 
than he had recourſe to the advice of à 
young phyfcian, who was a member 
of the college of authors, at this time 
one of our hero's moſt intimate acquain- 
tance. 

The ſon of ZEſculapius having con- 
ſidered his cafe, imputed his diſorder 
to the right cauſe, namely, want of 
exerciſe ; diſſuaded him from ſuch clofe 
application to ſtudy, until he ſhould be 
gradually familiarized to a ſedenta 
life; adviſed him to enjoy his friend 
and his bottle 4n moderation, and wean 
himſelt from his former cuſtoms b 
degrees; and, above all things, to rife 
immediately after his firlt ſleep, and ex- 
erciſe himſelf in a morning's walk. In 
order to render this laſt part of the 
preſcription the more palatable, the 
doctor promiſed to attend him in thefe 
early excurſions, and even to introduce 
him to a certain perſonage of note, 
who gave a fort of publick 3 
to the minor virtuoſi of the age, an 
often employed his intereſt in * 
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thoſe who properly cultivated his coun- 
tenance and approbation. 

This propoſal was extremely accept- 
able to our young gentleman ; who, 
' beſides the advantage which might ac- 
crue to him from ſuch a valuable con- 
nection, foreſlaw much entertainment 
and ſatisfa&ion in the diſcourſe of ſo 
many learned gueſts. The occaſions of 
his health and intereſt, moreover, coin- 
cided in another circumſtance ; the mi- 
niſter's levee being kept betimes in the 
morning; ſo that he could perform his 
walk, yield his attendance, and break- 
falt at this philoſophical board, with» 
out encroaching a great deal upon his 
other avocations. 

Meaſures being thus preconcerted, 
the phyſician conducted our adventurer 
to the houſe of this celebrated ſage, to 
whom he recommended him as a gen- 
tleman of genius and taſte, who craved 
the honour of his acquaintance: but 
he had previouſly ſmoothed the way to 
his introduction, by repreſenting Pere- 
grine as a young fellow of great ambi- 
tion, ſpirit, and addreſs, who could not 
fail to make a figure in the world; that 
therefore he would be a creditable ad- 
dition to the ſubordinates of ſuch a pa- 
tron; and by his qualifications, intre- 
pidity, and warmth of temper, turn 
out a conſummate herald of his fame, 

Upon theſe conſiderations, he met 
with a molt engaging reception from 
the entertainer, who was a well-bred 
man, of {ome learning, generolity, and 
taſte; but his foible was, the deſire of 
being thought the inimitable pattern 
of all three. 

It was with a view to acquire and 
ſupport this character, that his houſe 
was open to all thoſe who had any pre- 
tenſions to literature; conſequently. he 
was ſurrounded by a ſtrange variety of 
pretenders; but none were diſcourag- 
ed, becauſe he knew that even the moit 
inſignificant might, in ſome ſhape, con- 
duce to the propagation of his praiſe, 
A babbler, though he cannot run upon 
the ſcent, may ipring the game, and 
by his yelping help to fill up the cry: 
no wonder, then, that a youth of Pickle's 
accompliſhments was admitted, and 
even invited into the pack. Atter 
having enjoyed a very ſhort private au- 
dience in the cloſet, our young gentle- 
man was ſhewn into another room, 
where half a dozen of his fellow-adhe- 
rents waitcd for their Macenas; who 
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in a few minutes appeared, with a moſt 
gracious aſpet received the compli- 
ments of the morning, and fat down 
to breakfaſt in the midſt of them with- 
out any farther ceremony. \ 1194 
The converſation at firſt turned upon 
the weather, which was inveſtigated in 
a very philoſophical manner by one of 
the company, who ſeemed to have con- 
ſulted all the barometers and thermo- 
meters that ever were invented, before 
he would venture to affirm that it was 
a chill morning. This ſubject be- 
ing accurately diſcuſſed, the chief en- 
quired about the news of the learned 
1 —— his inclination was no 
ooner expreſſed, than every gueſt open - 
ed his mouth, in order bo ratify bis 
curioſity : but he that firſt captivated 
his attention was a meagre, ſhrivcl led 
antiquary, who looked like an animate» 
ed mummy, which had been ſcorched 
among the ſands of the deſart. He told 
the patron, that he had by accident met 
with a medal, which, though it was 
defaced by time, he would venture to 
pronounce a genuine antique, from the 
ringing and taſte of the metal, as well 
as from the colour and compoſition of 
the ruſt: fo ſaying, he produced a piece 
of copper coin, fo conſumed and dil- 
guiled by age, that ſcarce a veſtige of 
the impreſſion was to be perceived. 
Nevertheleſs, this connoiſſeur pretend- 
ed to diſtinguiſh a face in profile, from 
which he concluded that the piece was 
of the Upper Empire, and on the reverſe 
he endeavoured to point out the bulb 
of the ſpear, and part of the parazoni- 
um, which were the inſignia of the 
Roman Virtus, together with the frag- 
ment of one fold of the multicium in 
which ſhe was cloathed. He likewiſe 
had diſcovered an angle of the letter N; 
and at ſome diſtance an entire I : from 
theſe circumſtances conjecturing, and 
indeed concluding, that the medal was 
ſtruck by Severus, in honour of the 
victory he obtained over his rival Ni- 
ger, atter he had forced the paſſes of 
Mount Taurus. This criticitm ſcem- 
ed very ſatisfactory to the entertainer, 
who having examined the coin by the 
heip of his ſpectacles, plainly diſcern- 
ed the particulars which the owner had 
mentioned, and was pleaſed to term 
his account of the matter a very in- 
genious explanation. 
Tue curiolity was circulated through 
the hands ot all preſent; and every 
virtuolo, 
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virtuoſo, in his turn, licked the cop- 
per, and rung it upon the hearth, de- 
claring his —＋ to the judgment which 
had been pronounced. At length it 
fell under the inſpect ion of our young 
gentleman; who, though no antiqua- 
rian, was very well acquainted with 
the current coin of his own country, 
and no ſooner caft his eyes upon the 
valuable antique, than he affimed, 
without heſitation, that it was no other 
than the ruins of an Englith farthing, 
and that ſame ſpear, parazonium, and 
multicium, theremains of the emblems 
and drapery with which the figure of 
Britannia is delineated on our copper 
money. 

This hardy aſſeveration ſeemed to 

diſconcert the patron, while it incenſed 
the medaliſt, who grinning like an en- 
raged baboon, * What d'ye tell me of 
© a braſs farthing?* ſaid he. Did 
you ever know modern braſs of ſuch 
© a reliſh? Do but taſte it, young gen- 
« tleman;z and ſure I am, if you have 
ever been converſant with ſubjects of 
this kind, you will find as wide a 
difference in the ſavour between this 
and an Engliſh farthing, as can poſ- 
ſibly be perceived betwixt an onion 
and a turnip : beſides, this medal has 
the true Corinthian ring ; then the 
attitude is upright, whereas that of 
Britannia is reclining ; and how is it 
poſſible to miſtake a branch of palm 
for a parazonium ?” 
All the reſt of the company eſpouſed 
the virtuoſo's fide of the queſtion, be- 
cauſe the reputation of each was con- 
cerned, The patron finding himſelf in 
the ſame circumſtance, aſſumed a ſo- 
lemnity of feature, daſhed with a ſmall 
mixture of diſpleaſure, and told Pere- 
grine, that as he had not made that 
branch of literature his particular ſtudy, 
he was not ſurprized to ſee him mil- 
taken in his opinion. Pickle imme- 
diately underſtood the reproof. Though 
he was ſhocked at the vanity or infa- 
tuation of his entertainer and fellow- 
gueſts, aſked pardon for his preſump- 
tion, which was accordingly excuſed, 
in conſideration of his inexperience ; 
and the Engliſh farthing dignified with 
the title of a true antique. 

The next perſon that addreſſed him- 
ſelf to the chief was a gentleman of a 
very mathematical turn, who valued 
himſelf upon the improvements he had 
made in {ſeveral domeſtick machines, 
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and now preſented the plan of a new 
contrivance for cutting cabbages, in 
ſuch a manner as would fecure the ſtock 
againſt the rotting rain, and enable it 
to produce a plenteous after-crop of 
delicious ſprouts. In this important 
machine he had united the whole me- 
chanick powers, with ſuch maſſy com- 
plication of iron and wood, that it 
could not have been moved without 
the aſſiſtance of an horſe, and a road 
made for the convenience of the draught. 
Theſe object ions were ſo obvious, that 
they occurred at firſt ſight to the in- 
ſpector- general, who greatly commend- 
ed the invention, which, he obſerved, 
might be applied to ſeveral other uſeful 
purpoſes, could it once be rendered a 

little more portable and commodious. 
The inventor, who had not foreſeen 
theſe difficulties, was not prepared to 
ſurmount them ; but he took the hint in 
— part, and promiſed to taſk his abi - 
ities anew, in altering the conſtitution 
of his deſign. Not but that he under- 
went ſome ſevere irony from the reſt of 
the virtuoſi, who complimented him up- 
on the momentous improvement he had 
made, by which a family might ſave a 
diſh of greens in a quarter, tor ſo tri- 
fling an expence as that of purchaſing, 
working, and maintaining, ſuch a ſtu- 
pendous machine: but no man was ever 
more ſarcaſtick in his remarks upon this 
piece of mechaniſm than the naturaliſt, 
who next appealed to the patron's ap- 

ng for a curious diſquiſition 

ad made touching the procreation of 
muck flies, in which he had laid down 
a curious method of collecting, preſery- 
ing, and hatching, the eggs of theſe in- 
fects, even in the winter, by certain 
modifications of artificial heat. The 
nature of this diſcovery was no ſooner 
communicated, than Peregrine, unable 
to contain himſelf, was ſeized with a fit 
of laughter, which infected every per- 
ſon at the table, the landlord himſelf 
not excepted, who- found it impoſſible 

to preſerve his wonted gravity of face. 
Such unmannerly mirth did not fail 
to mortify the philoſopher ; who, after 
ſome pauſe, during which, indigna- 
tion and diſdain were painted in his 

countenance, reprehended our youn 
comma for his unphiloſophical be- 
aviour, and undertook to prove, that 
the ſubject of his enquiry was of infi- 
nite conſequence to the progreſs and 
increaſe ot natural knowledge: but he 
found 
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found no quarter from, the vengeful en-. 
eit who pay retorted ex, jronical 
compliments with temphaſis, upon 
this hot - bed for 833 of ou, 
min, and adviſed him fo lay the whole 
proceſs before the Royal Society, which 
would, doubtleſs, preſent him with a 
medal, and give him a place among 
their memoirs, as a diſtinguiſhed pro- 
moter of the uſeful arts. If,” faid he, 
C you had, employed your ſtudies in 
finding out ſome effectual method to 
* deſtroy thoſe inſets which prejudice 
and annoy mankind, in all probabi- 
© lity you muſt have been contented 
© with the contemplation of the good 
? you any Woes Da this curious ex- 

lent for multiplying maggots, will 
— 5 intitle you 1 * S rank 
* in the liſt of learned philoſophers..— 
© I don't wonder, replied the naturaliſt, 
that you ſhould be ſo much averſe to 
© the n of inſects, becauſe, in 
© all likelihood, you are afraid that they 
© will not leave you a cabbage to cut 
£ down with the ſame miraculous ma- 
© chine.'—* Sir, anſwered the mecha- 
nick, with t bitterneſs of voĩce and 
ak if the cabbage be as light- 
© headed as ſome muck-worm philo- 
© ſophers, it will not be worth cutting 
© down,'—* I never diſpute upon cab- 
© bage with the ſon of a cucumber,” 
ſaid the fly-breeder, alluding to the pe- 
digree of his antagoniſt; who, impa- 
tient of the affront, ſtarted up with fury 
in his looks, exclaiming, * *Sdeath ! 
« meaning me, Sir??? 

Here the patron, perceiving thin 
drawing towards a rupture, interpoſed 
his authority, rebuking them for their 
intemperance,and recommending tothem 
amity and concord againſt the Goths and 
Vandals of the age, who took all oppor- 
tunities of ridiculing and diſcouraging 
the adherents of knowledge and philo- 
ſophy. After this exhortation, + had 
no pretence for carrying on the dilpute, 
which was dropped in all appearance, 
though the mechanick ſtill retained his 
reſeutment; and after breakfaſt, when 
the company broke up, accoſted his ad- 
verſary in the ſtreet, deſiring to know 


how he durſt be ſo inſolent as to make 


_ 
* 


that ſcurrilous reflection upon his fa- 
mily. The fly- fancier, thus queſtioned, 
accuſed the mathematician of having 
been the 


to a light cabbage 3, and here the alter 


catipn being renewed, the engineer pro- 
1 


reſſar, in likening his head 
| whom he dedicated a ſmall occafiogal 


ceeded to the illuſtratijon of his mecha- 
nicks, tilting up his hand like a ba- 
lance, thruſting it forward by way of, 
lever, embracing the naturaliſt's noſe 
like a wedge betwixt two of his fin- 
gers, and turning it round with the 
momentum of a ſcrew or peritrochium. 
Had they been bbliged' to decide the 
diſpute with equal arms, the aſſailant 
would have had great adyantage over 
the other, who was very much his 
inferior in muſcular ſtrength ; but the 
philoſopher being luckily provided with 
a cane, no ſooner diſengaged himſelf 
from this opprobrious application, than 
he handled his weapon with great dex. 
terity about the-head and ſhoulders of 
his antagoniſt; who finding this ſhower 
of blows very diſagreeable, was fain 
to betake himſelf to his heels for ſhel- 
ter, and was. purſued by the angry 
victor, who chaſed him from one end 
of the ſtreet to the other, affordin 
unſpeakable ſatisfaction to the multi- 
tude, as well as to our hero and to hig 
introductor, who were ſpectators of the 
whole ſcene, | | 
Thus was our adventurer initiated 
in the ſociety of Yelpers, though he 
did not as yet fully underſtand the na- 
ture of his office, which was explained 
by the young phyſician, who chid him 
for his blunt behaviour in the caſe of 
the medal; and gave him to. under- 
ſtand, that their patron's favour wag 
neither to be gained nor preſerved by 
any man that would pretend to con- 
vict him of a miſtake: he therefore 
counſelled him to reſpect this foible, 
and cultivate the old gentleman with 
all the zeal and veneration which a 
regard to his own character would 
permit him to pay. This taſk was the 
eaſier to one of our young gentleman's 
liant diſpoſition, becauſe the virtuoſo's 
| chaviour was abſolutely free from that 
inſolent ſelf-conceit, which he could 
not bear without diſguſt: the ſenior 
was, on the contrary, mild and bene- 


ficent; and Pickle was rather pleaſed 


than ſhocked at his weakneſs, becauſe 
it flattered his vanity with the ſuppo- 


ſition of his own ſuperior ſenſe, 


Cautioned in this manner, Peregrine 
profited ſo much by his inſinvating 

ualifications, that, in a very little 
n as one of 
e patron, to 


tune, he was looked u 
the chief favourites of 


and every body believed he 
poem; and . pre bo 


ill at Bomba 


whurd "ted the fruity of hit attach- 
dent andog the firſk of the old gen- 
mens dependants. 


: CHAP. xt. 


#irEGringtfinniING HMI ZLUF nEG- 
LEETED BY SIR STEADY STEER- 
WELL, EXPOSTULATES WITH HIM 
IN A LETTER; IN CONSEQUENCE 
or WHICH, HE 18 FORBID His 

. HOUSE, LOSES HIS PENSION, AND 

" INCURS THE CHARGE OF Lu- 
NACY., 


1 proſpect of ſucceſs, toge - 
ther with his expectations fromm 
the miniſter, whom he did not neglect, 
helped to comfort him under the re- 
verſe of fortune which he had under- 
gone, and the uncertainty of the Iaw- 

it, which he ſtill maintained for the 
recovery of his ten thoufand pounds. 

he lawyers, indeed, continued to 
rain his pocket of money, while they 
filled his — with unſubſtantial hope; 
and he was actually obliged to borrow 
money from his bookſeller, on the 

rength of the trinflation, in order to 
atisfy the demands of thoſe ravenous 
arpies, rather than lay the miſanthrope 
under any dificulties, or have recourſe 
to his friend Hatchway, who lived at 
he arriſon, entirely ignorant of his di- 

reſs, This was not at all alleviated 
by the arrival of the Indiaman in 
which he had adventured ſeven hun- 


dlred pounds, as we hive already ob- 


ſerved; for he was given to underſtand, 
that the borrower was left dangerouſl 

when the ſhip failed, 
and that his chance fe retrieving his 


money was extremely flender. 


So ſituated, it is not to be ſu poſed 


that he led a life of tranquillity, thou h 


he made a ſhift to, ſtruggle with the 


remonſtrances of misfortune : yet ſuch 
of affliction would ſometimes 


a N | | 
. ruſh upon his thought, as overwhelmed 


* 
. 
LY 


* 


all the ideas of his hope, and ſunk him 


to the very bottom of deſpondenck. 


Frery equipage that paſſed him in the 
ert, every perſon of rank and for- 
tune that occurred to his view, recalled 


the gay images of his former life, with 


0 . T.- * L 
uch mgrtitying 


<q ** 


refleckioij as ſtabbed 


porter who figni 
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erivy, L do hot meun that ſordid pats 
fron, iti conſequence of which a man 
repiries at his neighbour's ſucceſs, how- 
ſoedet᷑ deſerved ; but that ſelf-torment- 
ing indignation Which is inſpired by 
the profperity of folly, ignorance, and 
vice. Without the intervening gleams 
of enjoyment, which he felt in the con- 
verfarion of a few friends, he could not 
have fupported his exiſterice ; or, at 
leaſt, he muſt have ſuffered ſome vio- 
tent diſcompoſure of the brain: but 
one is ſtill finding ſome eircumſtance 
of alleviation, even in the worſt of con- 
jectures; and Pickte was ſo ingeniou 
in theſe reſearches, that he aint 
a good battle with diſappointment, til 
the revolution of the terth at which he 
had received his penſion of three hun- 
dred pounds. * | 
However, ſeeing the day elapſe, with- 
out touching his allowance, notwith- 
ſtanding his ſignificant method of pre- 
ſenting himſelf at the miniſter's levee, 
when the year was expired he wrote a 
letter to Sir Steady, reminding hlm of 
his ſituation and promiſe, and giving 
him to underſtand, that his occafions 
were ſuch as compelled him to demand 
his ſalary for the enfuing year. 
In the morning after this letter was 
conveyed, the author went to his ho- 
nour's houſe, ih txpeRation of being 
admitted by particular order; but was 
miſtaken in his hope, the miniſter not 
being viſible. He then made his ap- 
pearante at the levee, in hopes of being 
cloſetted ; but though he took all op- 
portunities of watching Sir Steady's 
eyes, he could not obtain one glance, 
and had the pleaſure of ſeeing him 
retire, without being favoured with 
the leaſt notice. Thefe circumſtances 


of wilful negle&t were not over and 


above agreeable to dur young hero, 
er in the agonies of vexation and 
reſentment, went home, and compoſed 
a moſt acrimonious remonſtrante to his 
honour ; in conſequence of which he 
was not only deprived of all preten - 
ſions. to A private andience, but ex- 


preſsly denſed admittance on a public 
| ap. jy Sir Steady's own order. 


is Prohibition, Which antiounced 

his total ruin, filled him with Tape, 
horror, and deſpair: he infulted th 

fled the mitiiſter's com- 


bim t the very ſoul, He lived, there- mand, thitatebing to chaſtiſt r 
F ee eKpoſedt afl the pan s ©n the ot * His ſumptiom, d 
27 ot endyy an dilquiet, en T y vented the mot virulent 4Unprecations 


upon 
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* bis maſter, tothe enten of 
oſe who chanced to enter during this 
conference. Having exhauſted himſelf 
in theſe vain exclamations, he returned 
to his lodgings in a moſt frantick con- 
dition, biting his lips ſo that the blood 
ran from his mouth, daſhing his head 
and fiſts againſt the ſides of his chim- 
ney, and weeping with the moſt bitter 
"Pipes, whole perception had . 
_ whole perception had been 
juſt Taſtcient 10 let im ſee * there 
was ſome difference between the pre- 
ſent and former ſituation of his maſter, 
overhearing his tranſports, eſſayed to 
enter his apartment, with a view of 
Ha vas ar rang and finding 
* door lock 2 the ah, ay 
Aqm: ce, prote t Otherwiſe 
he Bould — pr bulk-head in 
.the turning of an bandſpike. Pexegrine 
ordered him to retire,. on pain of his 
e ſwore. that 1 0 mould 
offer to hręak open the door, he would 
inſtantly t him through the head. 
Tom, without paying the leaſt regard 
to this injunction, ſet bimſelf at work 
immediately. His maſter, exaſperated 
at his want of reverence and reſpect, 
. which in his preſent paroxiſm appear- 
ed with the moſt provoking aggrava- 
tion, flew into his cloſet, and 1natch- 
ing up one of his piſtols already loaded, 
no ſooner ſaw his valet enter the apart- 
ment, in conſequence of having forced 
pe ache, t Were full at 1 
de, an the t "6 ily 
the priming flaſhed in ” e 
out communicating with the charge; 
ſo that his furious purpoſe did not take 
effect upon the countenance of honeſt 
Pipes; who, diſregardful of the attempt, 
though be knew the contents of the 
piece, aſked, without the leaſt altera - 
tion of feature, if it muſt be foul wea- 
cher through the Teens“ | 
_ Peregrine, mad as he was, repented 
of his miſchievous intent againſt ſuch 
a faithful adherent, in the very mo- 
ment of execution; and had it proved 


fatal, according to the deſign, in all 


probability he would have applied an- 
other to his own head. There are cer - 
tain conſiderations that ſtrike upon the 
mind with irreſiſtible force, even in the 
midſt of it's. diſtraction ; the momen- 
. tary recollection of ſome particular 
ſcene, occaſioned by the features of 
the devoted victim, h ſtruck 
dagger from 


ath often 


- . ' 


"© Gil than bg 
9 1 0 helm in ny pf Nhat 
© hgnifies one of two proben ve 

s lang as our timbers are fire 
© and,our veſlel in good trim; if 


and accordingly retreate T 
with infinite diſpatch. All his Tpepd 


the ,adailn's hand. | 
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.By ſuch an impulſe was Pipes prate 
71 any repeate Mort of ft 


e e * fx maſter's 
rage; the friendly cauſe of bis preſent 
bed ien ce tand upon the cao n 
of Peregrine when he beheld the xug- 


$e4 front of his valet, in which ali 


Rood diſcloſed his long and faightul 
ſervice, together with the recammep- 


| 355 of the geceaſed commodoxe. 


hough his wrath was immediately 
ſuppreſſed, and his heart torn with t- 


- morſe for hat he had done, his brows 
remained Ril contraRted ; and dartivg 


* 


© Villain?!” ſaid he; how dare you treat 
me with ſuch diſreſpect? 


a moſt ferocious regard at the intry 


© ſhouldn't'T lend a hand for the pre- 


* ſeryation of the ſhip,* anſwered the 
unruffled Pi * when there is ma 
alten aboard, and the 2 


© loſes upon one tack, mayhap 
© may gain upon other; and Pilibe 
damn d if one day or other we don't 


© fetch our lee-way: as for the 


matter of proviſion, you haye ſtarted 


© a pretty good Rock of money fnto 
© my hoſd,, and you are weledtneto 


© hoiſt; it up again when you.wbol 


Here Tom was en 6 
arrival of Mr. Crabtree, Who feti 


Peregrine. with a piſtol in his hand, 


and ſuch wild diſorder in his looks ; 


his bead, handy, and _mouſh, betmeS- 


ed with blood ; and moreover, ſmell- 
ing the gunpowder which had been 
burnt ; actually believed he had either 
committed, or was bent N r. 

down 'ftairs 


could not convey him without the beach 


of Pipes, who overtaking him in tis 


o 


aſſage, carried him back into his ola- 
Kors apartment, obſervin by the way, 
that this was no time to ſheer o hin 


his conſort ſtood in need of his a 


ance. | 

There was ſamething ſo ruefully fe- 
vere in the countenance of Cadwalla- 
der, thus compelled, that at any other 
time our hero would have laughed at 
his concern ; but at preſent there'was 
nothing riſible in his diſpoſition: he 
had, however, laid aſide his piſtol, and 
endeavoured, though in vain, to com- 
poſe bis internal diſturbance; for he 
could not utter one ſyllable to che mi- 


3A 2 Afanthrope, 
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ſanthrope, but ſtood ſtaring at him in 


ſilence, with a moſt delirious aſpect. 


This did not tend to diſpel the diſmay 
of his friend; who, after ſome recol- 


lection, I wonder, ſaid he, © that you 


4 the 


© have never killed your man before. 
by A how may you have diſpoſed of 
ody?“ Pickle having recovered 


the faculty of ſpeech, ordered his lac- 


quey out of the room, and in a moſt 


1ncoherent detail, made Crabtree ac- 
quainted with the per fidious conduct of 
the miniſter. 


Tuc confidante was very glad to find 


his tears diſappointed; for he had really 


concluded, that ſome life was loſt. 


Perceiving the youth too much agitat- 
ed to be treated by him in his uſual 


ſtyle, he owned that Sir Steady was a 


raſcal; encouraged Pickle with the hope 


of being one day able to make repritais 


upon him; in the mean time offered 
him money for his immediate occa- 


Fons; exhorted him to exert his own 
- Qualifications in rendering himſelf in- 


Fee of ſuch miſcreants; and fi- 
nally counſelled him to repreſent his 
wrongs to the nobleman whom he had 


. Formerly obliged, with a view of inte- 


eſting that peer in his behalf, or at 
Jeaft of odralbing a ſatisfatory ex la- 


nation from the miniſter, that he might 
take no premature meaſures of re- 
venge. 5 | 


heſe admonitions were ſo much 


milder and more agreeable than our 


hero expected from the miſanthrope, 
that they had a very favourable effect 


. upon his tranſports, which gradually 


ſubſided, until he became ſo tractable 


| as to promiſe that he would conform 
to his advice; in conſequence of which 


he next morning waited upon his lord- 


_ ſhip, who received him very politely, 
as vival, and with great patience heard 


is complaint, which, by the bye, he 


could not repeat without ſome "haſty 
ebullitions of paſſionate reſentment. 


This peer, after having gently diſip- 
proved of the letter of expoſtulation, 
which had produced ſuch unfortunate 
effects, kindly undertook to recommend 
his cale to the miniſter, and actually 
performed his promile that ſame day, 
when Sir Steady intormed him, to his 


utter aitoniſhment, that the poor young 


entleman was difordered in his brain, 
15 that he could not poſſibly be provid - 
ed for in a phee F with 
avy regard to the {crvicez and it couid 


quaintance. 
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not be expected that he (Sir Steady) 


would ſupport his extravagance from 
his own private purſe: that he had, 
indeed, at the folicitation of a noble- 
man deceaſed, made him''a preſent of 
three hundred pounds, in confideration 
of ſome Joſs that he pretended to have 
ſuſtained in an eletion ; but fince that 


time had perceived in him ſuch indiſ- 


putable marks of tunacy, both by his 
diſtracted letters and perſonal behavi- 
our, as obliged him to give order, that 
he ſhould not be admitted into the 
houſe, To corroborate this affertion, 
the miniſter actually called in the evi- 
dence of his on porter, and one of the 
gentlemen of his hoyfhotd,” who had 
heard the execrations that efcaped our 
youth when he firſt found: himſelf ex- 
cluded, In ſhort, the nobleman was 
convinced, that Peregrine was certain- 


ly and bona fide mad ds a'March hare; 
and, by the help of this intimation, 


began to recollect ſome ſymptoms of 
d 


 diffraRtion which appeared in his laſt 


viſit ; he remembered a certain incohe - 
rence in his ſpeech; a violence of geſ- 
ture and wilineſs of look, that now 


evidently denoted a diſturbed under- 


ſtanding; and he determined, for his 
own credit and ſecurity, to diſentangle 
himſelf from ſuch a dangerous àc- 


With this view, he, in imitation of 
Sir Steady, commanded hiv gate to be 
ſhut againſt our (adventurer; fo that 
when he went to know the'reſult of his 
lordſhip's conference with the minifter, 
the door was flung in his face, and 
the janitor told him, through an iron 
grate, that he needed not to give him- 
ſelf the trouble of calling again, for 
his lord deſired to be excuſed from 
ſeeing him. He ſpoke not a word in 
anſwer to this declaration, which he 
immediately imputed to the ill offices 
of the mmiſter, againſt whom he breath- 
ed defiance and revenge, in his way to 
the lodgings of Cadwallader ; who be- 
ing made acquainted with the manner 
of his reception, begged he would de- 
fiſt from all ſchemes of vengeance, 
until he (Crabtree) ſhould be able to 
unriddle the myſtery of the whole, 
which he did not doubt of unveiling by 
means of his acquaintance with a fami- 
ly in which his lordſhip often ſpent the 
evening at whiſt, | 

It was not Jong before he had the 


deſired opportunity; the nobleman be- 


ing 
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ing under no igjun&ions or obligation 
to keep the a ſeeret, diſcovered the 
young gentleman's mis fortune, by 
way of news, to the firſt company in 
which he happened to be; and Pere- 
grine's name was not (o obſcure in the 
taſhionable world; but that his diſor- 
der became the general topick of con- 
verſation for a | ſo that his friend 
ſoon partook of the intelligence, and 
found means to learn the particulars 
of the miniſter's information, as above 
related. Nay, he was in danger of 
becoming a proſelyte to Sir Steady's 
opinion, when he recalled and com- 
—— every circumſtance. which he 
new of Pickle's impatience and im- 
tuoſity. 
Indeed, nothing more eafily gains 
credit than an imputation-of madnefs 
fixed upon any perſon whatſoever : for 
when the ſuſpicion of the world is 
.rouzed, and it's obſervation once ſet 
at work, the wiſeſt, the cooleſt man 
-upon earth, will, by ſome particulars 
in his behaviour, convict himſelf of 
the charge; every ſingularity in his 
dreſs and manner (and ſuch are obſerv- 
able in eyery-perſon) that before paſſed 
unheeded, now riſes up in judgment 
againſt him, with all the exaggeration 
of the obſerver's fancy; and the ſaga- 
cious examiner perceives diſtraction in 
every glance of the eye, turn of the 
finger, and motion of the head: when 
he ſpeaks, there is a ſtrange peculiari- 
ty in his argument and expreſſion; 
when he holds his tongue, his imagi- 
nation teems with ſome extravagant 
reveriez his ſobriety of demeanor is no 
other than a lucid interval, and his 
paſſion mere delirium, NEL 
If people of the moſt ſedate and in- 
ſipid life and converſation are ſubje&t 
to ſuch criticiſms, no wonder, then, 
they ſhould: take place upon a youth 
of Peregrine's fiery diſpoſition, which, 
on ſome occaſions, would have actually 
juſtified any | remarks of this kind 
which his greateft enemies could make. 
He was accordingiy preſented as one 
of thoſe enterprizing bucks, who, after 
having ſpent their fortunes in riot and 
exceſs, are happily bereft of their un- 
derſtanding, and conſequently inſen- 
fible of the want and diſgrace which 
they have entailed upon themſelves, - 
Cadwallader himſelf was ſo much 
affected with the report, that for ſome 


time he heſitated in his deliberations 


diſcharge. 


R 
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upon our hero, before he could prevait 
upon himſelf to communicate to him 
the information he had received, or to 
treat him in other reſpects as a man o 
ſound intellects. At length, however; 
he ventured to make Pickle acquainted 
with the particulars he had learned; 
imparting them with ſuch caution and 
circumlocution, as he thought neceſ- 
ſary to prevent the young gentleman 
from tranſgreſſing all. bounds of tem- 
per and moderation: but, for once, he 
was agreeably deceived in his prognoſ- 
tick. Incenſed as our hero was at the 
conduct of the miniſter, he could not 
help laughing at the ridiculous aſper- 
ſion, which he told his friend he would 
ſoon refute in a manner that ſhould not 
be very agreeable to his calumniator; 
obſerving, that it was a common prac- 
tice with the ſtate pilot thus to ſlander 
thoſe people to whom he lay under 
obligations which he had no mind to 
© True it is, ſaid Per- 
grine, he has ſucceeded more than 
once in contrivances of this kind, 
having actually reduced divers peo- 
< ple ot weak heads to ſuch extremi 
of deſpair, as hath iſſued in down- 
right diſtraction, whereby he was 
rid of their importunities, and- his 
judgment confirmed at the ſame 
time: but I have now (thank Hea- 
ven!) attained to ſuch à pitch of 
philoſophical reſolution, as will ſup- 
port me againſt all his machinations; 
and I will forthwith exhibit the mon- 
ſter to the publick, in his true linea- 
ments of craft, perfidy, and ingra- 
titude.” 94 ä e 
This indeed was the plan with which 
Mr. Pickle had amuſed himſelf dur- 
ing the reſearches of Crabtree; and b 
this time it ſo effectually flattered his 
imagination, that he believed he ſhould 
be able to bring his adverſary (in ſpite 
of all his power) to his own terms of 
ſubmiſſion, by diltinguiſhing himſelf 
in the liſt of thoſe who, at that period, 
wrote againſt the adminiſtration. Nor 
was this ſcheme ſo extravagant as it 
may ſeem to be, had not he overlook- 
ed one material circumſtance, which 
Cadwallader himſelf did not recolle& 
when he approved of this project. 
While he thus meditated vengeance, 
the fame of his diſorder, in due courſe 
of circulation, reached the ears of that 
lady of quality, whoſe memoirs have 
appeared in the third volume of theſe 
adyentures, 
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adventures. The correſponitence with 
which ſhe had honoured our hero had 
been: long broke off, for the reaſon 
already advanced, namely, his dread 
of being expoſed to her infatuati 
Chagms. He had been candid — 
to make her acquainted with the cauſe 
of exiling himſelf from her preſence ; 
and ſhe admitted the prudence of ſelf- 
reſtraint, although ſhe would have been 
very well ſatisfied with the continuance 
of his intimacy and converſation,which 
were not at all beneath the deſire of 
any lady in the kingdom. Notwith- 
ſanding this interruption, ſhe ſtill re- 
tained a friendſhip and regard for his 
character, and felt all the affliftian of 
a humane heart, at the news of his 
misfortunes and deplorable diſtemper. 
She had feen him courted and-culti- 
wated in the-ſun-ſhine of his puoſperi - 
ty ; but ſheknew, from ſad experience, 
how all thoſe inſet followers ſhrink 
away in the winter of diftreſs. Her 
compaſſion repreſented him as a poor 
anbappy lunatick, deſtitute of all the 
pron > Ab of life, dragging about the 
ruins of human nature, and exhibit- 
ang the ſpectacle of blaſted youth, to 
ahe ſcorn and abhozrence of his fellow- 
creatures. Aching with theſe charita- 
Þle confiderations, ſhe found means to 
learn in what part of the town he 
Jodged; and lay ing aſide all ſuperflu- 
ens ceremony, went in a hackney-chair 
to his door, which Was opened by the 
ever faithful Pipes. | | 
Her ladyſhip immediately recollect- 
ed the features of his truſty follower, 


whom ſhe could not help loving in her 


heart, for his attachment and fidelity; 
Which, after ſhe had applauded with 
a moſt gracious commendation, ſhe 
kindly enquired after the ſtate of his 
imaſter's health, and aſked if he was in 
-a condition to be ſeen, 

Tom, who could not fuppoſe that the 
viſit of a fine lady would be unaccept- 
able to a youth of Peregrine's com- 
plexion, made no verbal reply to the 
queſtion; but beckoning her lady ſhip 
with an arch ſignificance of feature, 
at which ſhe could not forbear ſmil- 
nog, walked ſoftly up airs ; and ſhe, 
in obedience to the ſignal, followed 
her guide into the apartment of. our 
hero, -whom fhe. found at a writing- 
table, in the very act of compoiing an 
-evlogium upon his good friend Sir 


Steady. The. nature of his work had 


animated his with an un4 
common degree 0 ; and being 
dreſſed in 2 neat diſhabille, his figure 
could not have appeared do more ad- 
vantage in the eye of a qerſÞn who.de- 
ſpiſed the tinſel of unneceſſary orna · 
ment. She was extremely well pleaſed 
to ſee her .expeRtations ſo agrseably 
diſappointed; for, inſtead of the quay 
lid circumſtances and wretehed looks 
attending indigence and diſtraction, 
every thing was decent and genteel, 
and the patient's aſpect ſuch as be- 
tokened internal ſatis faction. Hear- 
ing the ruſtling of ſilk in his room, he 
lifted up his eyes ftom the paper, and 
leeing her ladyſhip. was ſtruck with 
aſtoniſhment and awe, as at the un- 
expected ; apparition of ſome ſuperna- 
tural being. 1 . 5 
Before he could zecollect himſelf 
hom his confuſion, which called the 
blood into his checks, fhe told bim, 
that, on the ſtrength of- old acquain- 
tance, ſhe was come to visit him, 
though it was a long time ſince he had 
wem her rea ſon to believe he had 
abſolutely forgot that there was ſuch 
a perſon as ſhe in being. After bav- 
ing made the moſt warm, acknowl 
ments tor-this unforeſeen hopaeur, 
aflured her ladyſhjp, that the ſubject of 
her reproach was not his fault, but 
rather his very great misfortune; and 
that if it had been in his power to for- 
get her ſo:eafily. as ſhe ſegmed to ima- 
gine, he ſhould never have given her 
— a with wantof duty and 
Te . 1 111 | 3 L012 64k 
began to converſe with him on diffe- 
rent ſubjets; and be acquitted. him- 
ſelf ſo well in every particular, that 
ſhe no longer doubted; his having been 
miſrepreſented by the malice of his 
enemies; and candidly; told him the 
cauſe and intent of her coming. He 
Was pot deficient in expreſſtons of gra- 
titude for this inſtance of her genero- 
ſity and friendſhip, Which even drew 
teurs from his eyes. As to the impu- 
tation of madneſs, he:explained it o 
much to her ladyſhip's ſatisfaction, 
that ſhe evidently perceived he had 
been barbarouſly dealt with, and that 
the charge was no other thanla moſt 
villainous aſperſion 
Notwithſtanding all his endeavours 
to conceal the true ſtate of his finances, 
it was impoſſihle for him to give 4 
* 
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diñculties under which he laboured; 
and her ladyſhip's fagacity divining the 
reſt, ſhe not only made hm a tender of 
aſſiſtance, but ting s banknete 
for a conſiderabie ſam, infiſted upon 
his acceptance of it, as a trifling mark 
of her eſteem, und a ſpecimen of what 
ſhe was inclined to do in his behalf, 
But this mark of her benevolence he 
would by no means receive; affuring 
her that though his affairs were at pre- 
ſent a little perplexed, he had never 
felt the ſeaſt circumſtance of diſtreſs, 
and begging that ſhe would not ſub- 
je& him to the burden of ſuch an un- 
neceſſary obligation. 
Being obliged to = up with this re- 
fuſal; ſhe proteſted ſhe wpuld never for- 
ive him, ſhould ſhe ever hear that he 
ad rejected her offer when he ſtood in 
need of her aid; or if in time to come, 
he ſhould not apply to her friendſhip, if 
ever he ſhould Bad himſelf incommod- 
ed in point of fortune: © An over- 
« delicacy in this reſpect, ſaid the, 
© I ſhall look upon as a diſapprobation 
of my own conduct; becauſe I my- 
©* ſelf have been obliged to have recourſe 
to my friends in ſuch emergencies.” 
Theſe generous remonſtrances and 
marks of particular friendſhip, could 
not fail to make a deep impreſſion up- 
on the heart of our hero, which (ill 
ſmarted from the former impulſe of 
her charms: he not only felt all thoſe 
tranſports which a man of honour and 
ſenſibility may be ſuppoſed to feel up- 
on ſuch an occaſion, but the ſentiments 
of u more tender paſſion awaking in 
his breaſt, he could not help expreſſing 
himfelf in terms adapted to the emo- 
tions of his ſoul; and at length plainly 
told her, that were he diſpoſed to be 
a beggar, he would aſk ſomething of 
infinitely more importance to his peace, 


than the charitable aſſiſtance ſhe had 


Her Jadyſhip had tov much penetra- 
tion to miſtake his meaning; but as 
ſhe did not chuſe to encourage his ad- 
vances, pretended to interpret his in- 
timation into a general compliment of 
allafitry, and in a jecoſe manner, de- 

| he would not give her any reaſun 
to believe his lucid interval was paſt, 
© In faith, my lady, ſaid he, © I per- 
© ctive the fit coming on; and I dont 


© ſeerwhy I may Hotwuſe the privilogeof | 


my diſtemper, ſo far as to declare my - 


My breaft, by wary maxims ſteel'd, 
Not all thoſe charms ſhall force to yield. 


dueing this com 


more amiable object. However, I 
© will take your word for 


Na „ „ 


© felf one of your meft paſſionate ad 
mirers.. If you do, replied h er 
ladyſhip, © I ſhall not be fool enough 
© to believe a madman, unleſs I were 
aſſured that your diforder proceeded 
* from your love: and that this was 
© the caſe, I ſuppoſe you will find it 
* difficult to prove. Nay, Madam 
cried the youth, © I have in this drawer 
© what will convince 2 of my hav 
© ing been mad on that ſtrain ; and i 
© ſince you doubt my pretenſion, eu 

* muſt give me leave to produce my 

© teſtimonials.” So ſaying, be opened 

a ſcrutore, and taking out a paper, pre- 

ſented her with the following Song, 

which he had written in her praiſe, — 

mediately after he was made aequaint- 

ed with the particulars of her ſtory. 


1 ur OTH 

Work with fond rapture and amaze, 

On thy tranſcendent charms 1 gage, 
My cautious ſoul eſſays in vain Fi 
Her peace and freedom to maintain: 
Yet let that blooming form divine, 
Where grace and harmony combine; 
Thoſe eyes, like genial orbs that m 
Diſpenſing gladneſs, joy, and love; 
In all their pomp affail my view, 
Intent my boſom to ſubdue 


* 


II. 
But when, invok'd to beauty's aid, 
I ſee th' enlighten'd ſoul diſplay d; 
That ſoul, fo ſenfibly ſedate 
Amid the ſtorms of froward fate! 
Thy genius active, ſtrong, and clear, 
Thy wit ſublime, tho' not ſevere; 
The ſocial ardour, void of art, 
That glows within thy candid heart; 
My ſpirits, Tenſe, and ſtrength, decay, 
My reſolution dies away | 
And, ev'ry faculty oppreſs'd, 
Almighty Love invades my breaſt! 


Her ladyſhip havi ſed this 
production; Were 1 to he 
© ſuſpicious," ſaid e, I ſhould be- 
© lieve that I had no fhare in pro- 
tion, which Gems 
© to have been inſpired by a mach 


r inten- 
tion, and thank you for the unmerit> 
ed compliment, though I have met 
with it in fuch an accidental mas- 
ner. Nevertheleſs, I muſt be fo free 
as to tell you, it is now high ume 
for you to contract that unbounded 
« ſpirit of* gallantry, which you have 
s induiged 
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* indulged ſo long, into a ſincere at- 
4 tachment for the fair Emjlia, Who, 
4 by all accounts, deſerves the whole 
© af your attention and regard.“ His 
nerves thrilled at mention of that 
name, which he never heard pronounc- 
ed without, agitation. Rather than 
undergo the conſequence of a conver- 
ſation upon this ſubject, he choſe to 
diop the theme of love altogether, and 
induſtriouſly introduced ſome other 
topick of diſcourſe. a 


* 


CHAP. XII. 


HE WRITES AGAINST THE MINI- 
 STER, BY WHOSE INSTIGATION 
HE Is ARRESTED, AND MOVES 
HIMSELF BY HABEAS CORPUS 


INTO THE FLEET. 
M* lady having prolonged her 

ſtay beyond the period of a 
common viſit, and repeated her pro- 
teſtations in the moſt frank and oblig- 
ing manner, took her leave of our ad- 
venturer, who promiſed to pay his re- 
ſpects to her in a few days at her own 
houſe. Meanwhile, he reſumed his 
taſk; and having finiſhed a moſt ſevere 
remonſtrance againſt Sir Steady, not 
only with regard to his private ingra- 
titude, but alſo to his mal-admini- 
ſtration of publick affairs, he ſent to 
the author of a weekly paper, who had 
been long a profeſſed reformer in 2 
liticks; and it appeared in a very few 
days, with a note of the publiſher, 
deſiring the fayour of farther corre- 
ſpondence with the author, 

The animadverſions contained in this 
ſmall eſſay were ſo ſpirited and judici- 
ous, and a great many new lights 
thrown upon & ſubje& with ſuch per- 
ſpicuity, as attracted the notice of the 
publick in an extraordinary manner, 
and helped to raiſe the character of the 
paper in which it was inſerted. The 
miniſter way not the. laſt who examined 
the performance, which, in ſpite of all 
his boaſted temper, provoked him to 
ſuch a degree, that he ſet his emiſſaries 
at work, and by dint of corruption pro- 
cured a ſight of the manuſcript in Pere- 

rine's own hand-writingz which he 
immediately recognized; but for farther 
confirmation of his opinion, he com- 


| pared it with the- two letters which he 


— 
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had received from our adventurer. ' Had 
he known the young gentleman's talents 
for declamation were ſo acute, perhaps 
he would never have given him cauſe to 
complain, but employed him in the vin- 
dication of his own meaſures; nay, he 
might ſtil] have treated him like ſome 
other authors whom he had brought 
over from the oppoſition, had not the 
keennels of this Erd aſſault incenſed him 
to a deſire of revenge. He, therefore, 
no ſooner made this diſcovery, than he 
conveyed his directions to his dependant 
the receiver-general, who was poſſeſſed 
of Pickle's notes. Next day, while our 
author ſtood within a circle of his ac- 
quaintance, at a certain coffee-houſe, 
holding forth with great eloquence up- 
on the diſeaſes of the ſtate, he was 
accoſted by a bailiff, who entering the 
room with five- or ſix followers, told 
him aloud, that he had a writ againſt 
him for twelve hundred pounds, at the 
ſuit of Mr. Ravage Gleanum. 

The whole company were aſtoniſhed 
at this addreſs, which did not fail to 
diſcompoſe the defendant himſelf, who 
(as it were inſtinctively) in the midſt of 
his confuſion, ſaluted the officer acroſs 
the head with his cane; in conſequence 
of which application he was ſurrounded 
and diſarmed in an inſtant by the gang, 
who carried him off to the next tavern 
in the moſt opprobrious manner. Nor 
did one of the ſpectators interpoſe in his 
behalf, or viſit him in his confinement 
with the leaſt tender of advice or aſſiſt- 
ance; ſuch is the zeal of a coffee-houſe 
friendſhip. , . | | 

This ſtroke was the more ſevere upon 
our hero, as it was altogether unexpect - 
ed: for he had utterly forgot the debt 
for which he was arreſted. His preſent 
indignation was, however, chiefly kin- 
dled againſt the bailiff, who had done his 
office in ſuch a diſreſpectful manner: 
and the firſt uſe he made of his recollec- 
tion in the houſe to which they condu&- 
ed him, was to chaſtiſe him for the inſo- 
lence and indecency of his behaviour. 
This taſk he performed with his bare 
hits, every other weapon being previ- 
oully conveyed out of his reach; and 
the delinquent underwent his diſcipline 


with ſurprizing patience and reſignation, 


aſking pardon with great humility, and 


proteſting before God, that he had never 


willingly and wittingly uſed any gentle- 
man with 1ll-manners, but been 
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commanded to arreſt our adventurer ac- 
cording to the expreſs direction of the 
creditor, on pain of forfeiting his place. 
By this declaration Peregrine was ap- 
ſed, and out of a delirium of paſſion 
waked to all the horrors of reflection. 
All the glory of his youth was now 
eclipſed, all the bloſſoms of his hope 
were blaſted, and he ſaw himſelf doom- 
ed to the miſcries of x gaol, without the 
lealt 2 of enlargement, except in 
the iſſue of his law-tuit, of which he 
had, for ſome time paſt, grown leſs and 
leſs confident every day. What would 
become of the unfortunate, if the conſti- 
tution of the mind did not permit them 
to bring one paſſion into the field againſt 
another ! pak ag that operate on the 
human breaſt, like poiſons of a diffe- 
rent nature, extinguiſhing each other's 
effect. Our hero's grief reigned in full 
deſpotiſm, until it was depoſed by re- 
venge; during the predominancy of 
which, he confidered every thing which 
had happened as a circumltance con- 
ducive to it's gratification: If I muſt 
be priſoner for life," ſaid he to him- 
ſelf, * if I muſt relinquiſh all my gay 
expectations, let me at leaft have the 
fat:sfa&ion of clanking my chains fo as 
to interrupt the repoſe of my adverſary; 
and let me ſearch in my own breaſt 
for that peace and contentment, which 
I have not been able tb find in all the 
ſceues of my tucceſs. In being de- 
tached from the world, I ſhall be de- 
livered from foily and ingratitude, as 
well as exempted from an expence, 
which I ſhould have found it very dif- 
ficult, if not impracticable, to ſup- 
port; I ſhall have little or no tempta- 
tion to miſpend my time, and more 
undiſturbed opportunity to earn my 
ſubſiſtence, and proſecute my revenge. 
After all, a gaol is the bett tub to 
which a cymck philoſopher can re- 
tire. 
In conſequence of theſe comfortable 
reflections, he ſent a letter to Mr. Crab- 
tree, with an account of his misfortune, 
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ſignifying his reſolution to move him- 


ſelf immediately into the Fleet, and de- 
firing that he would ſend him ſome mr 
derſtanding attorney of his acquaintance, 
who would din ect him into the ſteps ne- 
ceſlary to be taken for that purpoſe. 
The 
this intimation, went in perſon to a 
lawyer, whom he accompanied to the 
ſpunging-bouſe, whicher the priſoner 


s accolted by a perſon in canonigals, 
who very civillx ates if he was a news 
NR" (My * 
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had by this time retired. Peregrine was, 
under the auſpices of this director, con- 
ducted to the judges chamber, where he 
was left in the cuſtody of a tipſtaff; and 
after having paid for a warrant of Ha- 
beas Corpus, by him conveyed to je 
Fleet, and delivered to the care of the 
warden. f | 
Here he was introduced to the lodge, 
in which he was obliged to expoſe him- 
ſelf a full half hour to the eyes of all the 
turnkeys and 9 who took 
an accurate ſurvey of his perſon, that 
they might know him again at firſt ſight: 
and then he was turned looſe into the 
place called the Maſter's Side, having 
given a valuable conſideration for that 
rivilege, This is a large range of 
building, containing ſome hundreds of 
lodging rooms for the convenience of 
the priloners, who pay ſo much per week 
for that accommodation. In ſhort, this 
community is like a city detached from 
all communication with the neighbour- 
ing parts, regulated by it's own laws, 
and furniſhed with peculiar convenien- 
cies for the uſe of the inhabitants. 
There is a cotfee-houſe for the reſort of 
gentlemen, in which all ſorts of liquors 
are kept, and a publick kitchen where 
any quantity of meat is fold at a very 
reaſonable rate, or any kind of provi- 
ſion boiled and roaſted gratis for the 
poor priſoners: nay, there are certain 
ſervants of the publick, who are obliged 
to go to market, at the pleaſure of in- 
dividuals, without fee or reward from 
thoſe who employ them ; nor are they 
cooped up, ſo as to be excluded from 
the benefit of freſh air, there being an 
open area of a conſiderable extent, ad- 
jacent to the building, on which they 
may exerciſe themſelves in walking, 
ſkittles, bowls, and variety of other 4. 
verſions, according to the inclination of 
each, en Gags 
Our adventurer being admitted a de- 


nizen of this community, found himſelf 


bewildered in the midſt of ſtrangers, 
who, by their appearance, did not at 
all prepoſſeſs him in their favour ; and 
after having ſtrolled about the place with 
his friend Cadwallader, repaired to the 
coffee-huuſe, in order to be farther in- 
formed of the iar cuſtoms which it 


was neceſſary for him to know. 
iſanthrope, upon the receipt of 


Thyre, while he endeavourcd to pick 
u N from the bar keeper, he 


comer. 
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comer. Being anſwered in the affirma- 
tive, he gave him the ſalutation of wel- 
come to the ſociety, and, with great 
hoſpitality, undertook to initiate him 
in the conſtitutions of the brotherhood. 
This humane clergyman gave him to 
underſtand, that his firſt care ought to 
be that of ſecuring a lodging; telling 
him, there was a certain number of 
apartments in the priſon let at the ſame 
price, though ſome were more commo- 
dious than others; and that when the 
better ſort became vacant, by the re- 
moval of their poſſeſſors, thoſe who ſuc- 
ceeded in point of pry had the 
rivilege of occupying the empty tene- 
Thad profile os the reſt of the in- 
habitants, howſoever reſpectable wy 
might otherwiſe be; that when the gao 
was very much crouded, there was but 
one chamber allotted for two lodgers ; 
but this was not conſidered as any great 
hardſhip on the priſoners, becauſe, in 
that caſe, there was always a ſufficient 
number of males who willingly ad- 
mitted the females to a ſhare in their 
apartments and beds : not but that the 
time had been, when this * 
would not anſwer the occaſion, becauſe 
after a couple had been quartered in 
every room, there was a conſiderable 
reſidue ſtill unprovided with lodging; 
fo that for the time being, the laſt com- 
ers were obliged to take up their habi- 
tation in Mount Scoundrel, an apart- 
ment moſt miſerably furniſhed, in which 
they lay promilcuoufly amidſt filth and 
vermin, until they could be better ac- 
commodated in due courſe of rotation. 
Peregrine hearing the deſcription of 
this place, began to be very impatient 
about his night's lodging; and the par- 
fon perceiving his anxiety, conducted 
him, without loſs of time, to the war- 
den, who forthwith put him in poſſeſ- 
ſion of a paltry chamber, for which he 
to pay half a crown a week. 
gave him an account of the. different 
methods of eating, either ly, in a 
meſs, or at an ordinary; and adviſed 
him to chuſe the laſt, as the moſt repu- 
table, offering to introduce him next 
day to the beſt company in the Fleet, 
who always dined together in publick. 
þ Pickle king thanked this gentleman 
for his civilities, and promited to be 
governed by his advice, invited him to 
aſy the evening at his apartment; and 
in the mean time ſhut himfſelf up with 


2 | f 
Thie rolnt being ſettled, bis director 
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Crabtree, in order to deliberate upon 
the wreck of his affairs. Of all his 
ample fortune, nothing now remained 
but his wardrobe, which was not very 
ſumptuous, about thirty guineas in cath, 
and the garriſon, which the miſanthrope 
counſelled him to convert into read 
money for his preſent ſubſiſtence. This 
advice, however, he abſolutel rejected, 
not only on account of his having al- 
ready beſtowed it upon Hatchway, dur- 
ing the term of his natural life, but 
alſo with a view of retaining ſome me- 
morial of the commodore's generoſity. 
He propoſed, therefore, to finiſh in this 
retreat the tranſlation which he had un- 
dertaken, and earn his future ſubſiſt- 
ence by labour of the ſame kind. He 
deſired Cadwallader to take charge of 
his moveables, and ſend to him ſuch 
linen and cloaths as he ſhould have 
occaſion for in his confinement. But, 
among all his difficulties, nothing em- 
barraſſed him ſo much as his faithful 
Pipes, whom he could no longer enter- 
tain in his ſervice. He knew Tom had 
made ſhift to pick up a competency in 
the courſe of his miniſtration; but that 
reflection, though it in ſome meaſure 
alleviated, could not wholly prevent the 
mortification he ſhould ſuffer in parting 
with an affectionate adherent, who was 
by this time become as neceſſary to him 
as one of his own members, and who 
was ſo accuſtomed to live under hi 
command and protection, that he did 
not believe the fellow could reconcile 
himſelf to any other way of life, 

Crabtree, in order to make him caſy 
on that ſcore, offered to adopt him in 
the room of his own valet, whom he 
would diſmiſs; though he obſerved, that 
Pipes had been quite ipoiled in our hero's 
ſervice, But Peregrine did not chuſe 
to lay his friend under that inconve- 
nience, knowing that his preſent lac- 

vey underſtood and 44 with all 
the peculiarities of his humour, which 
Pipes would never be able to ſtudy or 
regard; he therefore determined to ſend 
him back to his ſhip-mate Hatchway, 
with whom he liad ſpent the fore part of 
his He. 

Theſe points being adjuſted, the two 
friends adjourned to the coffee - houſe, 
with a view of enquiring into. the cha- 
ractor of the clergyman, to whole bene- 


ficence our adventurer was ſo much in- 


debted. They learned he was a 


F- 


ſon who had incurred the — 


* 


the biſhop in whoſe dioceſe he was ſet - 
tled, and, being unequal in power. to 
his antagoniſt, had been driven to the 
Fleet, in conſequence of his obſtinate 
oppoſition ; though he ſtil} found means 
to enjoy a pretty conſiderable income, 
by certain irregular practices in the wa 
his function, which income was chief- 
ly conſumed in acts of humanity to his 
1 in diſtreſs. 

His culogium was ſcarce finiſhed, 
when he entered the room, according to 
22 with Peregrine, who or- 

ering wine and ſomething for ſupper 
to be carried to his apartment, the tri- 
umvirate went thither; and Cadwallader 
taking his leave for the night, the two 
fellow · priſoners paſſed the evening very 
ſociably, our hero being entertained b 
his new companion with the private bil. 
tory of the place, ſome particulars of 
which were extremely curious. He told 
him, that the perſon who attended them 
at ſupper, bowing with the moſt abject 
ſervitiey, and worſhipping them every 
time he opened his mouth, with the 
epithets of your lordſbip and your honour, 
had, a few years before, been actually 
a captain in the guards; who, after 
having run his career in the great world, 
had threaded every ſtation in their com- 
munity, from that of a buck of the firſt 
order, who 3 about the Fleet in 
a laced coat with a footman and whore, 
to the degree of a tapſter, in which he 
was now happily ſettled. * If you will 
© take the trouble of going into the 
© cook's kitchen, ſaid he, you will 
« perceive a beau metamorphoſed into 
« a turn-ſpit; and there are ſome hewers 
of wood and drawers of water in this 
« microcoſm, who have had foreſts and 
«© fiſh-ponds of their own : yet notwith- 
«© ſtanding ſuch a miſerable reyerſe of 
fortune, they are neither objects of re- 
© gard or compaſſion, becauſe their mis- 
< — are the fruits of the moſt 
vicious extravagance, and they are 
© abſolutely inſenfible of the miſery 
© which is their lot. Thoſe of our fel- 
© low-fufferers who have been reduced 
by undeſerved loſſes, or the precipi- 
tation of unexperienced youth, never 
« fail to meet with the moſt brother 
© aſſiſtance, provided they behave win 
« decorum, and a due ſenſe of their un · 
happy carcumſtances. Nor are we de- 
© ſtitute of * chaſtiſe the licen · 
© tious, who refuſe to comply with the 
« regulations of the place, and Gnu 
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the peace of the community with riot 
and diſorder, Juſtice is here impar- 
tially adminiſtered by a court of equi 
ty, conſiſting of a tele& number of 
the moſt reſpectable inhabitants, who 
puniſh all offenders with equal judg- 
© ment and reſolution, after they have 
© been fairly convicted of the crimes 
© Jaid to their charge. b 

The clergyman having thus explained 
the ceconomy of the place, as well as 
the cauſe of his own confinement, be- 
gan to diſcover ſigns of curioſity touch- 
ing our hero's E and Pickle, 
thinking he could do no leſs for the 
ſatisfaction of a man who had treated 
him in ſuch an hoſpitable manner, fa - 
voured him with a detail of the circum- 
ſtances which produced his impriſon+ 
ment : at the ſame time gratifying his 
reſentment againſt the minifter, which 
delighted in recapitulating the injuries 
he had received. The parſon, who had 
been prepoſſeſſed in favour of our youth 
at firſt ſight, underſtanding what a con- 
fiderable part he had acted on the ſtage 
of life, felt his veneration increaſe; and, 
pleaſed with the opportunity of intro · 
ducing a ftranger of his conſequence to 
the club, left him to his repoſe, or ra- 
ther to ruminate on an event which he 
had not as yet ſeriouſly conſidered, 

I might hert, in imitation of ſome 
celebrated writers, furniſh out a pa 
or two, with the reflections he ma 
upon the inſtability of human affairs, 
the treachery of the world, and the te- 
8 of youth; and endeavour to de - 
coy the reader into a ſmile, by ſome 
quaint obſervation of my own, touch. 
ing the ſagacious moralizer: but, be- 
ſides that T look upon this practice as 
an impertinent anticipation of the pe- 
ruſcr's thoughts, I have too much mat- 
ter of importance upon my hands, ta 
give the reader the leaſt reaſon to believe 
that I am driven to ſuch paltry ſhifts 
in order to eke out the volume. Suf 
fice it then to ſay, our adventurer paſſed 
a very uneaſy might, 7 only from the 
thoruy ſuggeſtions af bis mind, but 
likewiſe from the anguiſh pf his body, 
which ſuffered f Fe hardoeſs of his 
couch, as el th * * inha · 
bitants there hat did not tamel 
ate his intufe n. 

In the morning he was waked by 
Pipes, ho brough ppan, his ſhoulder 
a portmanteau filled with neceſſaries, 
according to the * of Cadwalla · 
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der; and toſſin it down upon the floor, 


regaled himſelf with a quid, without 
the leaſt manifeſtation of concern. Af- 
ter ſome pauſe, * You ſee, Pipes,” faid 
his maſter, to what I have brought 
« mylelf.' — Ey, ey,“ anſwered the 
valet, once the veſſel is aſhore, what 
© ſignifies talking? We muſt bear a 
©, hand to tow her off, if we can: if ſhe 
* won't budge for all the anchors and 
capſtans aboard, after we have light- 
ened her, by cutting away her maſts, 
and heaving our guns and cargo over- 


of wind, a tjde, or current ſetting 
from ſhore, may float her again in the 
blaſt of a whiſtle, Here is two hun- 
dred and ten guineas by the tale, in 
this here canvaſs bag; and upon this 
ſcrap of paper—no, avait—that's my 
dilchay e from the parith for Moll 
Trundk—ev, here it is—an order for 
thirty pounds upon the what-d'ye-call- 
'em in the city; and two tickets for 
twenty-five and eighteen, which I lent, 
d'ye ſee, to Sam Studding, to buy a 
cargo of rum, when he hoiſted the 
ſign of the Commodore at St. Catha- 
© rine's.* So ſaying, he ſpread his whole 
ſtock upon the table, for the acceptance 
of Peregrine ; who, being very much 
alfected with this freſh inſtance of his 
attachment, expreſſed his ſatisfaRion at 
ſeeing he had been ſuch a good œcono- 
miſt, and paid his wages up to that 
very day. He thanked him for his 
faithful ſervices ; and, vbſerving that he 
himſelf was no longer in a condition 
10 maintain a domeftick, adviſed him 
ro retire to the garriſon, where he would 
be kindly received by his friend Hatch- 
way, to whom he would recommend 
him in the ſtrongeſt terms. | 

Pipes looked blank at this unexpect- 
ed intimation, to which he rephied, that 
he wanted neither pay nor proviſion, 
but only to be employed as a tender; 
and that he would not ſteer his courſe 
for the garriſon, unleſs his maſter would 
firlt take his lumber aboard. Pickle, 
however, peremptorily refuſed to touch 
u farthing of the money, which he 
commanded him to put up; and Pipes 
was ſo mortified at his refuſal, that 
twiſting the -notes together, he threw 
them into the fire without heſitation; 
crying, * Damn the money !* The can- 
vals bag, with it's contents, would have 
ſhared the ſame fate, had not Peregrine 
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ſtarted up, and ſhatching the paper from 


board, why, then, mayhap a briſk gale 
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the flames, ordered his valet to forbear, 
on pain of being baniſhed for ever from 
his tight. He told him, that, for the 
pon, there was a neceſſity for his 

ing diſmiſſed, and he ditcharged him 
accordingly z but if he would go and 
live quietly with the lieutenant, he pro- 
miſed, on the firſt fayourable turn of 
his fortune, to take him again into his 
ſervice. In the mean time he gave him 
to underſtand, that he neither wanted, 
nor would make any uſe of his money, 
which he infiſted upon his pocketin 
immediately, on pain of forteiting al 
title to his fayour, 

Pipes was very much chagrined at 
theſe injunRions, to which he made na 
reply; but ſweeping the money into his 
bag, ſtalked off, in ſilence, with a look 
of grief and mortification, which his 
countenance had never exhibited before, 
Nor was the proud heart of Pickle un- 
moved upon this occaſion; he could 
ſcarce ſuppreſs his forrow in the pre- 
ſence of Pipes, and, as foon as he was 
gone, it vented itſelf in tears. 
Having no great pleaſure in converſ- 


ing with his own thoughts, he drefſi 


himſelf with all convenient diſpatch, 
being attended by one of the occaſional 
valets of the place, Who had formerly 
been a rich mercer in the city; and this 
operation being performed, he went to 
breakfaſt at the coffee- houſe, where he 
happened to meet with his friend the 
clergyman, and fereral perſons of gen- 
tee] appearance, to whom the doctor 
introduced him as a new meſs- mate. 
By theſe gentlemen he was conducted to 
a place where they ſpent the forenoon 
in playing at fiyes, an exercife in which 
our hero took ſingular delight: and 
about one o'clock 2 court was held, for 
the trial of two delinquents, who had 
tranſgreſſed the laws of honeſty and 

od order, IA 

The firſt who appeared at the bar 
was an attorney, accufed of having 
7 a gentleman's pocket of his 
handkerchief; and the fa& being prov- 
ed by inconteſtible eyidence, he received 
ſentence: in conſequence of which he 
was immediately carried to the publick 
pump, and ſubjected to a ſevere caſcade 
of cold water. This cauſe being diſ- 
cuſſed, they proceeded to the trial of 
the other offender, who was a lieutenant 


of a man of war, indicted for a riot, 
which he had committed in company 
with a female, not yet taken, m 
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the laws of the place, and the peace of 
his fellow-priſoners. The culprit had 


been very obſtreperuus, and abſolutely 
refuſed to obey the ſummons, with ' 


many expreſſions of contempt and de- 
fiance _ the authority of the _ 
upon which the conftables were order 

to bring him to the bar, vi & arms; 
and he was accordingly brought before 
the judge, after having made a moſt 
deſperate refiſtance with a hanger, by 
which one of the officers was dange- 
rouſly wounded. This outrage was 
ſuch an aggravation of his crime, that 
the court would not venture to decide 
upon it, but remitted him to the ſen- 
tence of the warden; who, by virtue of 
his dictatorial power, ordered the rioter 
to be loaded with irons, and confined 


in the ſtrong room, which is a diſmal ' 


dungeon, ſituated upon the fide of the 
ditch, infeſted with toads and vermin, 
ſurcharged with noiſome damps, and 
impervious to the leaſt ray of light. 
Juſtice being done upon theſe crimi- 
pals, our adyenturer and his company 
adjourned to the ordinary, which was 
kept at the coffee - houſe; and he found, 
upon enquiry, that his meſs - mates eon - 
ſited of one officer, two under- writers, 
three projectors, an alchymiſt, an at- 
torney, a parſon, a brace of poets, a 
baronet, and a knight of the bath. 
The dinner, though not ſumptuous, nor 
yery elegantly ſerved up, was neverthe- 
leſs ſubſtantial, and pretty well dreſſed; 
the wine was tolerable, and all the 
gueſts as chearful as if they had been 
utter ſtrangers to calamity; ſo that our 
adventurer began to reliſh the company, 
and mix in the converſation, with that 


283 and eaſe which were pecu- 
liar to his diſpoſition. The repaſt be- 


ing ended, the reckoning paid, and 

of the gentlemen — to — ak 
other avocations, thoſe who remained, 
among whom Peregrine made one, a- 
greed to ſpend the afternoon in conver- 
lation over a bowl of punch; and the 
lquor being produced, they paſſed the 
time very ſocially in various topicks of 
diſcourſe, including many curious anec-' 


dotes relating to their 6wn affairs. No' 
man ſcrupled to own the nature of the 


debt for which he was confined, unleſs 
it happened to be ſome piddling affair; 
but on the contrary, boaſted of the im - 
portance of the ſum, as à circumſtance 
that implied his having been a perſon of 
conſequenge in life; and he who had 


by creeping out of the window 
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made the moſt remarkable eſeapes from 
bailiffs, was looked upon as a man of 
ſuperior genius and addreſs, 

Among other extraordinary adven- 
tures of this kind, none was more ro- 
mantick than the laſt elopement atchjev- 
ed by the officer; who told them he had 
been arreſted for a debt of two hundred 
pounds, at a time when he could not 
command as many — and conveyed 
to the bailiff's houle, in which he con- - 
tinued a whole fortnight, moving his 
lodgings higher and higher, from time 
to time, in proportion to the decay of 
his credit; until, from the parlour, he 
had made a regular aſcent to the 
There, while he ruminated on his nent 
ſtep, which would have been to the Mar- 
ſhalſea, and ſaw the night come on, at- 
tended with hunger and cold, the wind 
began to blow, and the tiles of the 
houſe rattled with the ſtorm : his imagi- 
nation was immediately ſtruck with the 
idea of — unperceived, amidſt 
the darkneſs and noiſe of the tempeſt, 
apartment, and making his way over 

e tops of the adjaining houſes. Glow- 
ing with this proſpect, he examined the 
paſſage, which, to his infinite mortifi-" 
cation, he found grated with iron barg 
on the outſide; but even this difficulty 
did not divert him from his purpoſe, 
Conſcious of his own ſtrength, he be- 
lieved himſelf able to make an hole 
through the roof, which ſeemed to be 
flender and crazy; and on this ſuppoſi - 
tion, he barricadoed the door with the 
whole furniture of the room; then, ſet- 


ting himſelf to work with a poker, he in 
a few minutes effected a for his 
hand, with which he gradually ſtripped 


off the boards and tiling, ſo as to 

a ſally-port for his whole body, through 
which he fairly ſet himſelf free, groping 
his way towards the next tenement, 
Here, however, he met with an unlucky 
accident: bis hat being blown off his 
head, chanced to fall into the court juſt 
as one of the | bailiff's followers -was 
knocking at the door ; and this myrmi- 
don recognizing it immediately, gave the' 
alarm to his chief, who running up 


ſtairs to the the garret, forced the 
door in a evinkling, pocithſtanding 
the precautions which the priſoner had' 
taken, 7 with his Jens, pur 
ſued the fugitive through his own track. 
After this chace had continued ſome 
© time,” (aid theoffice, „de the imminent 
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greſs ſuddenly tipped by a ſky- light, 
* through which I perceived ſeven tay- 
lors ſitting at work upon a board. 
Without the leaſt heſitation or pre- 
vious notice, I plunged amon — 
with my back ſide foremoſt. Before 
© they could recollect themſelves from 
the conſternation occaſioned by ſuch a 
© ſtrange viſit, I told them my ſituation, 


and gave them to underſtand that there 


© was no time to be lolt. One of the 
© number, taking the higt, led me in- 
© ſtantly down ſtairs, and diſmiſſed me 
© at the ſtreet- door; while the bailiff 
© and his follower, arriving at the 
breach, were deterred from entering 
© by the brethren of my deliverer, who 
« preſenting their ſhears, like a range 
© of chewaux de friſe, commanded them 
© to retire, on pain of immediate death: 
© and the catchpole, rather than riſk 
his carcaſe, conſented to diſcharge the 
debt, comforting himſelf with the 
« hope of making me priſoner again. 
© There, however, he was diſappointed; 
© ] kept ſnug, and laughed at his eſcape- 
© warrant, until I was ordered abroad 


with the regiment, when I conveyed 


my ſelf in a hearſe to Graveſend, where 


4 ] embarked for Flanders; but, being 


©. obliged to come over again on the re- 
« cruiting ſervice, I was nabbed on an- 
other — and all the ſatisfaction 
my firſt captor has been able to ob- 


© rain, is a writ of detainer; which, I 


« beheve, will fix me in this place, 
until the Parliament, in it's great. 
« goodneſs, ſhall think proper to diſ- 
© charge my debts by a new act of in- 
4 {olvenc 1 a f a 
Every body owned, that the captain's. 


ſucceſa was. equal to the hardineſs of. 


his enterprize, which was altogether in 


tze ſtyle of = foldier: but one of the 


merchants obſerved, that he muſt have 
been a bailiff of ſmall experience, who 
' would truita priſoner of that conſequence 
in fuch an unguarded place. If the 
captain, ſaid be, had fallen into 
the hands of ſuch a cunning raſcal as 
< the fellow that azreſted me, he would 
ot have found it ſuch aw eaſy matter 
4 0 [cape 2 th e 
Das caught, 18, the. mo 
© extraordmary — was practiſed 
. in theſe realms. Lou muſt: know, 
. gentlemen, I ſuifered ſuch loſſes by 
< mſuring; veſſels during the war, that 
© 1 wav obliged to ligp payment, though 
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« danger of all three, 1 found. my pro- 


© my expectations were ſuch as encqu- + 
raged me to manage one branch of 
buſineſs, without coming to any im- 
mediate compoſition with my credi- 
tors. In ſhort, I received conſign- 
ments from abroad as uſual ; and that 
I might not be ſubject to the viſits 
of thoſe catchpoles, I never ſtirred a- 
broad, but turning my firſt - floor into 
a warehouſe, ordered all my goods to 
be hoiſted. up by a crane, fixed to the 
upper ſtory of my houſe. Divers 
were the ſtratagems practiſed by thoſe, 
ingenious ferrets, with a view of de- 
coying me from the walls of my for- 
tiication, I received innumerable 
meſſages from peaple who wanted to 
ſee me at certain taverns upon par- 
ticular buſineſs : I was fummoned in- 
to the country, to ſee my own mother, 
who was ſaid to be at the point of 
death. A gentlewoman, one night, 
was taken in labour on my threſhold: 
at another time, I was difturbed 
with the of murder in the ſtreet ; 
and _ was alarmed by a falſe 
fre. But, being ſtill upon my guard, 
I bafted all their attempts, 
thought myſelf quite ſecure from their 
invention, when one of thoſe blood- 
hounds, inſpired, I believe, by the 
devil himſelf, contrived a ſnare by 
which I was at laſt entrapped. He 
made it his buſineſs to enquire inta 
the particulars of my traffick ; and vn+ 
derſtanding that, among other things, 
there were ſeveral cheſts of Florence 
entered at the cuſtom hauſe on my be- 
| half, he ordered himſelf to be encloſ- 
ed in a box of the ſame dimenſions, 
with air-holes in the bottom, for the 
benefit af breathing, and No. III, 
marked upon the cover; and being 
conveyed to my door in a cart, among 
other goods, was, in his turn, hoiſted 
up to my warehouſe, where I ſtood 
with a hammer, in order to open the 
cheſta, that I might compare the con- 
tents with the invoice. You may 
gueſs my ſurprize and conſternation, 
when, upon uncovering the box, I 
© faw a bathff rearing up his head, like 
© Lazarus from the grave, and heard 
bim declare that he had a writ againſt 
© me for a thouſand pounds. Indeed, 
© I armed the hammer at his bead, but. 
in the hurry of my confuſion milled 
© my mark: before J could repeat the 
© blow, he ſtarted up with great agility, 
©. and executed his ofhee an * 
Y 
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e Feral evidences, whom he had affem- 
© Hled in the ſtreet for that purpoſe ; fo 
© that I could not poſſibly diſentangle 
© myſelf from the toil, without incur- 
© ring an eſcape-warrant, from which I 
had no protection. But, had I known 
the contents of the cheſt, by all that's 
* good! I would have ordered my por- 
© ter to raiſe it up as high as the crane 
* would permit, and then have cut the 
© rope by accident. 

y Kat expedient," ſaid the knight 
with the red ribbon, would have diſ- 
couraged him from ſuch hazardous 
attempts for the future, and would 
have been an. example in terro- 
rem of all his brethren. The ſtory 

ts me in mind of a deliverance at- 
chieved by Tom Hackabout, a very 
ſtout, honeſt fellow, an old acquaint- 
ance of mine, who had been fo 1 
for maiming bailiffs, that another gen- 
tleman having been ill - uſed at a 
ſpunging-houte, no ſooner obtained 
his liberty, than, with a view of be- 
ing revenged upon the landlord, he, 
for five ſhilling, bought one of Tom's 
notes, which ſold at a very large diſ- 
count, and taking out a writ upon 
it, put it into the hands of the balliff 
who had ufed him ill. The catch- 
pole, after a diligent ſearch, had an 
opportunity of "executing the writ 
upon the defendant, who, without 
ceremo broke one of his arms, 
fractured hits ſkoll; and belaboured 
him in ſuch a manner, chat he la 
without ſenſe or motion on the ſpot. 
By ſuch exploits, this hero became 
fo formidable, that no ſingle bai- 
tif would undertake to arreſt him ; 
ſo that he appeared in al] publick 
places untouched.” At length, how- 
ever, ſeveral officers of the Marfhal- 
ſea court entered into a confederacy 
againſt him; and two of the number, 
attended by three defperate followers, 
ventured to arreſt him one day in the 
Strand, near Hungerford Market: he 
found it impoſſible to make reſiſtance, 
becauſe the whole gang ſprung upon 
him at once, like fo many tigers, and 
pinioned his arms fo faſt t 
could not a finger. Perceiving 
himſelf fairly wered, he deſired 
to be conducted forthwith to gaol, 
and was ftowed in a boat accordingly: 
6 we that time they had reached the mid- 
dle of the river, he found means to 
* overſct the -wherry by accident, and 
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that he 


'< trowzets, and had ſuch an 4 


« every man difregarding'the priſonet 
* conſulted his own fa . 11 for 
© Hackabout, to whom that element 
© was quite familiar, he mounted aſttide 
© upon the keel of the boat, which was 
© uppermoſt, and exhorted the bafliffs 
to ſwim for their lives; proteſting, be- 
fore God, that they had no other chance 
© to be ſaved. | r if 
* The watermen were immediately 
taken up by ſome of their own friends, 
who, far from yielding any aſſiſtance to 
the catchpoles, kept aloof, andexulted 
in their calamity. In hort, two of 
the five went to the bottom, and never 
ſaw the light of God's ſun; and the 
other three, with great difficulty, ſaved 
themſelves by laying hold on the rud- 
der of a dung-barge, to which they 
were carried by the ftream, while Tom, 
with great deſiberation, ſwam acroſs 
to the Surry ſhore. After this at- 
chievement, he was ſo mach dreaded 
by the whole fraternity, that 
ſhivered at the very mention of his 
moral, and x — which ſome 
e would think an.advantage ta 
12 in debt, was the — Hy 
fortune that could poſſibly happen to 
him; becauſe no tradeſman would 
give him credit for the leaſt trifle, on 
the fuppoſition that he could not in- 
demnity himſelf in the common courle 
of law. . f 
The parſon did not ap of Mr. 
Hackabout's method of efcaping, which 
he conſidered as. a very unchriſtian at- 
tempt upon the lives of his fetlow-ſub- 
jets. It is enough, faid he, * thic 
« we elude the laws of our copies 
vithout murdering the officers of Jul- 
© tice: for my own part, I can lay 
* hand upon my heart, and fafely 
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© that I forgive from my foul the 2k 


© low by whom T was made a priſoner, 
although the circumſtances of his be- 
© haviour were treacheroas, wicked, and 
« 2 You muſt know, Mr. Pick - 
« le, I was one day called into my cha- 
« pel, in order to join a couple in the 
oly bands of matrimony ; and m 
i fu 


« affairs being at that time 8 
as to lay ue under apprehenſions of 
© an arreſt, wiivuly ſurveyed *t 
man through a lattice which was made 
s 


for that parpoſe, before Iwould ven- 
ture to come within kis reach. He 
vas cloathed im d feaman's 3 
bee 
© me 


* plicity in His countenance, 25 
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me of all ſuſpieĩon: I therefore, with · 
« out farther ſcruple, truſted myſelf in 
« his preſence, began to exerciſe the duty 
of my function, and had actually per- 
formed one half of the ceremony, when 
« the ſuppoſed woman, pulling out a 
© paper From her boſom, exclaimed with 
© a maſculine voice, © Sir, you are my 
« priſoner, I have got a writ againſt you 
6s — five hundred pounds. Iwas thun- 
derſtruck at this declaration, not ſo 
© much on account of, my own misfor- 
tune, which (thank Heaven!) I can 
bear with patience and reſignation, as 


© at the impiety of the wretch ; firſt, in 


« diſguiling ſuch a worldly aim under 
© the cloak of religion; and, ſecondly, 
© in proſtituting the ſervice, when there 
* was no occaſion for ſo doing, his de- 
« ſign having previouſly taken effect. 
© Yet! forgive him, poor ſou]! becauſe 
he knew not what he did; and I hope 
« you, Sir Sipple, will exert the ſame 
* Chriſtian virtue towards the man by 
« whom you was likewiſe over-reached.” 

© Oh, damn the raſcal!' cried the 
knight, were I his judge, he ſhould 
be condemned to flames everlaſting. 
A villain! to diſgrace me in ſuch a 
* manner, before almoſt all the faſhion- 
* able company in town.“ Our hero 
expreſſing a curiofity to know the parti- 
culars of this adventure, the knight 
gratified his deſire by telling him, that 
one evening, while he was engaged in a 
partie of cards, at a drum in the houſe 
of a certain lady of quality, he was 
given to underſtand by one of the ſer- 
vants, that a ſtranger, very richly dreſſed, 
was juſt arrived in a chair, preceded by 
five 2 with flambeaus, and that he 


refuſed to come up ſtairs, until he ſhould 


be introduced by Sir Sipple. Upon 
© this notice, continued the knight, 
« I judged it was ſome of my quality 
friends; and having obtained > lady- 
« ſhip's permiſſion to bring him up, 
« went down to the hall, and perceived 
« a perſon, whom, to the beſt of my re- 
collection, I had never ſeen before. 
However, his appearance was ſo mag- 
6 nificent, that I could not harbour the 
« leaſt ſuſpicion of his true quality; and 
« ſeeing me advance, he ſaluted me with 
© a ban 2 bow, obſerving, that 
© though he had not the honour of m 

s acquaintance, he could not diſpenſe 
with waiting upon me, even on that 
s oecahon, in conſequence of a letter 


which he had received from a particu- 
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* lar friend. So ſaying, he put a pape: 


into my hand, intimating, that he had 


« got a writ againſt me for ten thouſand 

pounds, and that it would be my in- 
Y 

© tereſt to ſubmit without refiſtance, for 


he was provided with a guard of twen- 


© ty men, who ſurrounded the door in 
© different diſguiſes, determined to ſe- 
cure me againſt all oppoſition. En- 
* raged at the ſcoundrel's fineſſe, and 
© truſting to the aſſiſtance of the real 
* footmen aſſembled in the hall, ** So, 
« you are a raſcally bailiff,” faid I, 
e who have aſſumed the garb of a gen- 
e tleman, in order to diſturb her lady- 
« ſhip's company. Take this fellow, 
« my lads, and roll him in the kennel : 
«« here are ten guineas for your trouble. 
© Theſe words were no ſooner pronoun- 


© ced, than I was ſeized, lifted up, placed 


© in a chair, and carried off in the 
© twinkling of an eye: not but that the 
© ſervants of the houſe, and ſome other 
© footmen, made a motion towards my 
© reſcue, and alarmed all the company 
© above; but the bailiff affirming with 
© undaunted effrontery, that I was taken 
© up upon an affair of ſtate, and ſo many 
© people appearing in his behalf, the 
« counteſs would not ſuffer the ſuppoſed 
© meſſenger to be inſulted, and he car- 
© ried me to the county-gaol withou 

« farther lett or moleſtation,” 


CHAP. XIII. 


PICKLE SEEMS TOLERABLY WELL . 


RECONCILED TO HIS CAGE; AND 

IS BY THE CLERGYMAN ENTER- 
TAINED WITH THE MEMOIRS 
OF A NOTED PERSONAGE, WHOM 
HE SEES BY ACCIDENT IN THE 
FLEET. 


HE knight had ſcarce finiſhed his 
narrative, when our hero was 

told, that a gentleman in the coffee-room 
wanzed to lee him; and when he went 
thither, he found his friend Crabtree, 


who had tranſacted all his affairs ac- 


cording to the determination of the pre- 
ceding day; and now gave him an ac- 
count of the remarks he had overheard 
on the ſubje& of his misfortune : for 
the manner of the arreſt was ſo publick 
and extraordinary, that thoſe = were 
preſent, immediately propagated it a- 
mong their acquaintance, and it was 
that ſame evening diſcourſed upon at 


ſeveral 
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feveral tea and card-tables, with this 
variation from the truth, that the debt 
amounted: to twelve thouſand, inſtead 
of twelve hundred pounds: from which 
circumſtance it was conjectured, that 
Peregrine was a bite from the beginning, 
who has found credit on account of his 
effrontery and appearance, and impoſed 
himlelf upon the town as a young 
gentleman of fortune. They rejoiced, 
therefore, at his calamity, which they 


conſidered as a juſt puniſhment for his 
fraud and preſumption, and began o 


review certain particulars of his coy- 


duct, that plainly demonſtrated him to 


be a rank adventurer, long before he 
arrived at tis end of his career. 

Pickle, who now believed his glory 
was ſet for ever, received this intelli- 
gence with that diſdain which enables, a 
man to detach himſelf effectually from 
the world, and, with great tranquillity, 
gave the miſanthrope an entertaining 
> wy of what he had ſeen and heard 
ſince their laſt parting. While they 
amuſed themſelves in this manner over 


| a diſh of coffee, they were joined by the 
parſon, who congratulated our hero up- 


on his bearing miſchance with ſuch phi- 
loſophick quiet, and began to regale 
the two friends with ſome curious cir- 
cumſtances relating to the private hiſtory 
of the ſeveral priſoners, as they hap- 
pened to come in. 


At len a gentleman entered; at 
. 


ſight of whom the clergyman roſe up, 
and ſaluted him with a moſt reverenual 


bow, which was graciouſly returned by 


the ſtranger; who, with a young man 
that attended- him, retired to the other 
end of the room. They were no ſooner 
out of hearing, than the communicative 
prieſt defired Ris company to take parti- 
cular notice of this perſou to whom he 
had paid his reſpotis : * That man, 
ſaid he, is this. day one of the moſt 


« flagrant inſtances of neglected vii tue 
which the world can produce. Over 


and above a cool diſcerning head, 
fraught with uncommon learning = 
experience, he is poſletied of ſuch for- 
titude and reſolution, as no difficul- 
ties can diſcourage, and no dan 

impair; and fo indefatigable in Fin 
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: 2 humani , that even now, while he is 


© ſurroanded with ſuch embarraſſments 
© as would diltraft the brain of an 
ordinary mortal, he has added conſi - 


* derably to his incumbrances, by tak - 


* ing under his protecllon that young 


he, to the fame of that 


« gentleman ;z who, induced by his cha« 
© rafter, appealed to his benevolence or 
* redreſs of the grievances under which 


© he labours frotti the villainy of his 


© guardian,” BY 
eregrine's curiolity being excited b 
this encomium, he the name + 
this generous patron, of which when, he 
was informed, I am no ſtranger,” laid 
ntleman, 
© who has made a conſiderable noiſe in 
the world, on account. of that great 
© cauſe he undertook in defence of an 
© unhappy orphan; and ſince he is a 
« perſon of ſuch an imiable diſpoſition, 
© I am heartily ſorry to find that his 
* endeavours have not met with that ſuc- 
« ceſsful iflus which their good fortune 
© in the beginning ſeemed to promile. 
© Indeed, the circumftance of his 2 8 57 
ing that cauſe was ſo uncommon and 
* romantick, and the depravity of the 
C 0 heart ſo univerſal, that 0 
© people, unacquanited with his real 
* character, T6 ined His views — 
© altogether ſelkkh: and ſome were not 
* wanting, who affirmed he was a mere 
© adventurer, Nevertheleſs, I muſt do 
© him the juſtice to own, I have bea 
© ſome of the moſt virulent of thoſe who 
were concerned on the other fide of 
© the queſtion bear teflimony in his 
« favour; obſerving, that he was de- 
* ceived into the expence of the wh 
by the plauſible Roty which at x 
* engaged his compaſſion. Your de- 
© ſcription of his character canfirms me 
© in the ſame opinion, though I am 
* quite ignorant of the affair; the par- 
* ticulars of which I ſhould be glad to 
* learn, as well as a genuine account 
«© of his own life, many circumſtances 
© of which are by bis enemies, I be+ 
* lieve, egregiouſly miſrepreſented.” 
Sir,“ anſwered the prieſt, * that is 
© a piece of ſatisfaction which I am 
* glad to find myſelf capable of giving 
you: 1 have bad the pleaſure oft being 
© acquainted with Mr. H from his 
youth, and every thing which I thall 
© relate concerning him, you may de- 
© pend upon as a fact which hath fal 
© under my own cognizance, or 
* vouched upon the credit of * 9 
© ed evidence. | Fr: 


© Mr. MN father was 4 miniſter 


« of the eſtabliſhed church of Scatland, 
* deſcended from a very ancient clan, 
; 6s by mother 1 7 __— 
noble family in the noxthern part 

| 320 * that 


_ 
and fifteen, this young adventurer, 
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© boatded at a publick ſchool, where 
© he made progreſs in the Latin 
© tongue, his father died, and he was 
© left an orphan to the care of an uncle, 
© who finding him determined againſt 
© any ſervile employment, kept him at 
©*{chool], that he might, prepare himſelf 
© for the univerſity, with a view of be- 


© ing qualified for his father's profeſ- ' 


© ſion, | 
Here his imagination was ſo heated 
© by the warlike atchievements he found 


© recorded in the Latin authors, ſuch as 
Cæſar, Curtius, and Buchanan, that 
he was ſeized with an irreſiſtible thirſt 


«© of military glory, and deſire of trying 
« his fortune in the army. His ma- 


© jeſty's troops taking the field, in con- 


© ſequence of the rebellion which hap- 
ed in the year ſeventeen hundred 


© thinking no life equal to that of a ſol- 


dier, found means to furniſh himſelf 


'< with a fuſil and bayonet; and leaving 


© the ſchool, repaired to the camp near 


Stirling, with a view of ſignalizing 


«© himſelt'in the field, though he was 


© at that time but juſt turned of thir- 


© teen, 


g = 


_ © tinued in camp, curiouſly prying 
. 0 every 


He offered his ſervice to ſeveral 
© officers, in hope of being inliſted in 
their companies ; but they would not 
« receive him, becauſe they rightly con- 
« cluded that he was ſome ſchoo -boy, 
© broke looſe without the knowled 

© or conſent of his relations, Notwith- 
* ftanding this diſcouragement, he con- 
into 
of the ſervicez and fuch was 


_ © the reſoiution conſpicuous in him, even 


« at ſuch a tender age, that after his 
© (ſmall finances were exhauſted, he per- 


© ſiſted in his deſign; and becauſe he 


© would not make his wants known, 
« actually ſubſiſted for ſeveral days on 


. ©* hips, haws, aud floes, and other ſpon- 


_ © taneous fruits which he 
© the, woods and fields. 
© he never failed to be preſent when 


thered in 
Meanwhile, 


any regiment or corps of men were 


© drawn out to be exerciſed and re- 


viewed, and accompanied them in all 


£ their evolutions, which he had learn- 


ed to great perfection, by obſerving 


1 2 This, eagerneſs and 


4 


* - 


- 
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„ the companies which were quartered 
© in the place where he was at ſchool, 
rſeverance at- 
ated the notice of many officers; 
%5, after having commended his 
| {pirit gnd zeal, preſſed him to return 
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* that kingdom. While the ſon was E hat 
© expel him from the camp, if he would 


to his parents, and even threatened to 


not comply with their advice. | 
© Theſe remonſtrances having no other 
effect than that of warning him to 
avoid his monitors, they thought pro- 
r to alter their behaviour towards 
him, took him into their protection, 
and even into their meſs; and what, 
above all other marks of favour, 
pleaſed the young foldier moſt, = 
mitted him to incorporate in the bat- 
talion, and take his turn of duty with 
the other men. In this happy ſitua- 
tion he was diſcovered by a relation of 
his mother, who was a captain in 
the army, and who uſed all his au- 
thority and influence in perſuading 
M to return to ſchool; but find- 
ing him deaf to his admonitions and 
threats, he took him under his own 
care; and when the army marched to 
Dumblane, left him at Stirling, with 
expreſs injunction to keep | himſelf 
within the walls. | | 
© He temporiſed with his kinſman, 
fearing that ſhould he ſeem refractory, 
the captain would have ordered him 
to be ſhut up in the caſtle. Inflamed 
with the deſire of ſeeing a battle, his 
relation no ſooner marched off the 
ground, than he mixed in with an- 
other regiment, to which his former 
patrons belonged, and proceeded .to 
the field, where he diftinguiſhed him- 
ſelf, even at that early time of life, 
by his gallantry, in helping to retrieve 
a pair of colours belonging to M—n's 
regiment; ſo that after the affair he 
was preſented to the Duke of Argyle, 
and recommended ſtrongly to Briga- 
dier Grant, who invited him into 15 
regiment, and promiſed to provide for 
him with the firſt opportunity: but 
that gentleman in alittle time loſt his 
command upon the duke's diſgrace, 
and the regiment was ordered for Ire- 
land, being given to Colonel Naſſau, 
whoſe favour the young volunteer ac- 
quired to ſuch a degree, that he was 
recommended to the king for an en- 
ſigney, which in all probability he 
would have obtained, had not the regi - 
ment been unluckily reduced. 
© In conſequence of this reduction, 
which happened in the moſt ſevere 
© ſeaſon of the year, he was obliged to 
© return 'to his own country, through 
© infinite hardſhips to which he was - 
5. poled from the uarrowneſs of his cir- 
s cumtltances z 
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t cumſtances ; and continuing ſtill ena · 
© movred of a military life, he entered 
into the regiment of Scotch Greys, 
at that time commanded by the late 
Sir James Campbell, who being ac- 
quainted with his family and charac- 
ter, encouraged him with the promiſe 
of ſpeedy preferment. In this corps 
he remained three years, during which 
he had no opportunity of ſeeing actual 
ſervice, except at the affair of Glen- 
ſheel ; and. this life of inſipid quiet 
muſt have hung heavy upon a youth 
of Ms active diſpoſition, had not 
he found exereiſe for the mind, in 
reading books of amuſement, hiltory; 
voyages, and geography, together with 
thoſe t that — of the = of war 
ancient and modern, for which he 
contracted ſuch an eager appetite, that 
he uſed to ſpend fuxteen hours a day 
in this employment. - About that time 
he became acquainted with a gentle. 
man of learning and taſte, who ob- 
ſerving his indefatigable application, 
and inſatiable thirſt after knowledge, 
took upon himſeif the charge of ſuper- 
intending his ſtudies; and by the di- 
rection of ſuch an able guide, the 
young ſoldier converted his attention 
to a more ſolid and profitable courſe 
of reading. So inordinate was his 
deſire of making ſpeedy advances in 


the paths of learning, that within the 


compals of three months, he dili- 
gently peruſed the writings of Locke 
and Malbranche, and made himſelf 
maſter of the firſt ſix, and of the ele- 
venth and twelfth book. of Euclid's 
Elements. He conſidered Pufendorf 
and Grotius, with uncommon care, 
acquired a tolerable degree of know- 
ledge in the French language, and his 
imagination was ſo captivated with 
the deſire of learning, that ſeeing no 
proſpect of a war, or views of being 
provided for in the fervice, he quit 

the army, and went through a regular 
courſe of univerſity education, Hav - 
ing made ſuch s in his Ruches, 
he reſalved to qualify himſelf for the 
church; and acquired ſuch a ſtock of 
ſchool divinity under the inſtructions 
of a learned profeſſor at Edinburgh, 
that he more than once mounted the 


roſtrum in the publick hall, and held 


forth with uncommon applauſe: but 


being diſcouraged from a ution 
of his plan, by the —— 


ſterity of ſome of the 
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£ by whom the moſt indiſferent and in · 
* nocent-words- and actions were often 
miſconſtrued into levity} and miſron- 
f — 222 to „* the firſt 
* favourable. opportunity ing a» 
© broad, being inflamed with, the dabre 
of ſeeing foreign countries, and ac» 
© tually, ſet out for Holland, where for 
the ſpace of two he. ſtudied the 
© Roman law, with the law of nature 
© and nations, under the famous pro- 
« feſſars Tolieu and Barbeyrac. 
Having thus finiſhed his ſchool edu - 
cation, he ſet out for Paris, with a view 
to make himſelf perfect in the French 
language, and learn ſuch uſeful exer- 
ciſes- as might be acquired with the 
wretched remnant of his ſlender eſtate, 
which was by-that time reduced very 
low. In his journey through the Ne- 
therlands, he went to Namur, and 
paid his reſpects to Biſhop Strickland 
and General Collier, by whom he was 
received with great civility, in conſe» 
quence of Jetters of recommendation, 
with which he was provided from the 
Hague, and the old general aſſured 
him of _ 7 1 for 
a pair of colours, if he was diſpoſed 
— into the Dutch ſervice. 
Though he was by that time pretty 
well cured of his military 2 
he would not totally decline the gene - 
rous proffer, for which he thanked 
him in the moſt — terms, telling 
the general that he would pay his duty 
to him on his return from France, 
and then, if he could determine upon 
re-engaging in the army, ſhould think 
himſelf kighly hanoured in being un- 
der his command. SS 
Flanders, be propended to Pani and 
far from taking up his nabitation in 
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© ſo that he was able to ſhare in their 
converſation; a cireumſtance from 
« which he found t benefit; for it 
s not only improved him in his know- 
« ledge of that tongue, but alſo tended 
tothe enlargement of his acquaintance, 
in the courſe of which he contraſted 
intimacies in ſome families of goi 
faſnion, eſpecially thoſe of the long 
robe, which would have —_ him 
to paſs his time reeably, had 
he — a little — is point of for- 
tune: but his finances, notwithſtand- 
ing the moſt rigid ceconomy, being in 
a few months reduced to a very low 
ebb, the proſpect of indigence threw a 
damp upon all his pleaſures, though 
he never ſuffered himſelf to be thereby 
in — for diſpirited ; being in that 
reſpe of ſo happy a diſpoſition, that 
conſcious poverty or abundance made 
very flight impreſſioas upon his mind. 
This conſumption of his caſh, how- 
ever, involved him in ſome perplexity ; 
and he deliberated with hinhſelf, whe- 
ther he ſhould return to General Col- 
lier, or repair to London, where he 
might poſſibly fall into ſome buſineſs 
not unbecoming a 1 though 
he was very muc mortified to find 
himſelf ingapable of gratifying an in- 
ordingte defire which poſſeſſed him of 
making the grand tour, or at leaſt of 
viſiting the ſouthern parts of France, 
While he thus hefitated between dif- 
ferent ſuggeſtions, he was one morning 
viſited by a gentleman who had ſought 
and cultivated his friendſhip, and for 
whom he had done a good office, in 
' ſupporting him with ipirit againſt a 
brutal German, with whom he had an 
affair of honour. This gentleman came 
to propoſe a party for a fortnight to 
Fontambleau, where the court then 
was; and the proper being declined 
by M—— with more than uſual ſtiff - 
neſs, his friend was very urgent to know 
the reaton of his refuſal, and at length; 
with ſome confuſion, ſaid, „ perhaps 
your finances are low,” M re- 
0 2 1 he had wherewithal to de- 
« fray the expence of his journey to 
s London, where he could be furniſhed 
« with a freſh ſupply; and this anſwer 
« was no fooner made, than the other 
taking him by the hand, “ My dear 
* friend,“ ſaid he, „ I am not unac- 
% quainted with your affairs, and would 
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1 have offered you my credit long age, 


„if I had thought it would be accept- 
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te give you money, but deſire and in- 
1 ſut upon it, that you will accept of 
c the loan of theſe two pieces of paper, 
* to be repaid when you marry a wo- 
&« man with a fortune of twenty thou- 
„0 ſand pounds, or obtain an employ- 
« ment of a thouſand a year. 80 ſay- 
t ing, he preſented him with two actions 
d fo two thouſand livres each. 
© M-—— was aſtoniſhed at this un- 
expected inſtance of generoſity in a 
* ſtranger, and with ſuitable acknow- 
© ledgment peremptorily refuſed to in- 
cur ſuch an obligation; but at length 
he was, by dint of importunity and 
warm expoſtulation, prevailed upon 
to accept one of the actions, on con- 
dition that the gentleman would take 
his note for the ſum; and this he 
abſolutely rejected, until y pro- 
miſed to draw upon him for double the 
value or more, in caſe he ſhould at 
any time want a farther ſupply. This 
uncommon act of friendſhip and ge- 
neroſity M-—— afterwards had an 
opportunity to repay tenfold; though 
he could not help regretting the oc- 
caſion on his friend's account. That 
werthy man having, by placing too 
much confidence in a villainous law- 
r, and a chain of other mrsfortunes, 
involved himſelf and his amiable lad 
in'a labyrinth of difficulties, which 
threatened the total ruin of his fami- 
ly; M felt the inexpreſſible ſa- 
tisfaction of deliyeriag his benefactor 
from the ſnare. 
« Being thus reinforced by the gene- 
* rofity of his friend, M—— reſolved 
to execute his former plan of * 
* the ſouth of France, together wit 
the ſea-ports of Spain as far as Cadiz, 
from whence he propoſed to take a 
* paſſage for London by ſea ;z and with 
* this view, ſent forwards his trunks 
by the diligence to Lyons, determined 
to ride polt, in order to enjoy a bet- 
ter view of the country, and for the 
conveniency of ſtopping at thoſe places 
s where there was any thing remarkable 
© to be ſeen or enquired into. While 
he was employed in taking leave of 
#. his Pariſian 7 rows who furniſhe: 
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him with abundant recommendation, 


a gentleman of his own country, Who 
4 ae little or no French, hearing of 
his intention, begged the favour of 
s accompanying him in his expedition. 

With this new companion, there 


fore, he ſet out for Lyons, where he 


able; even no.] .I do not pretend to v was perfectly will received by the in: 
| | 6 tendant 
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© tendant and ſome of the beſt families However, he 


of the place, in conſequence of his 
letters of recommendation; and after 
a ſhort ſtay in that city, proceeded 
down the Rhone to Avignon, in what 
is called the coche d eau; then viſit- 
ing the principal towns of Dauphin, 
Lan oe, and Provence, he returned 
to the delightful city of Marſeilles, 
where he and his fellow. traveller were 
ſo much captivated by the ſerenity of 
the air, and the good-nature and hoſpi- 
tality of the ſprightly inhabitants, that 
they never dreamed of changing their 
quarters, during the whole winter and 
part of the ſpring : here he acquired the 
acquaintance of the Marquis D' Ar- 


gens, attorney- general in the parlia- 


ment of Aix, and of his eldeſt fon, 
who now makes ſo great a figure in 
the literary world; and when the 
affair of Father Girard and Mada- 
moiſelle Cadiere began to make x 
noiſe, he accompanied theſe two gen- 
tlemen to Toulon, where the mar- 
uis was ordered to take precognition 
& the facts. 
On his return to Marſeilles, he 
found a certain noble lord of great 
fortune under the direction of a Swiſs 
governor, who had accommodated him 
with two of his own relations, of the 
ſame country, by way of companions, 
together with five ſervants in his train. 
They being abſolute ſtrangers in the 
lace, M—— introduced them to the 
intendant, and ſeveral other good fa- 
milies; and had the fortune to 
he ſo agreeable to his lordſhip, that 
he propoſed and even preſſed him to 
live with him in England, as a friend 
and companion, and to take upon 
him the ſuperintendance of his affairs, 
in which caſe he would ſettle upon 
him four hundred a year for life. 
This propoſal was too advantage- 
ous to be ſlighted 25 perſon of no 
fortune or fired eſtabliſu ment; he 
therefore made no difficulty of cloſing 
with it: but as his lordſhip's depar - 
ture was fixed to a ſhort day, and he 
urged him to accompany ham to Pa- 
ris, and from thence to England, 
A thought it would be im | 
and indecent to interfere with the of. 
fice of his governor, who might take 
umbrage at his favour, and therefore 
excuſed himſelf from a compliance 
with his = * requeſt, until hrs 
minority ſhould be expired, as he was 
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repeated his importuni-- 


« ties ſo earneſtly, and the governor 
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joined in the requeſt with ſuch appear - 
ance of cordiality, that he was pre- 
vailed upon to comply with their joint 
deſire; and in a few days ſet out with 
them for Paris, by the way of Lyons. 
But- before they had been three days 
in the city, M-—— perceived a total 
change in the behaviour of the Swiſs 
and his two relations, who, in all- 


probability, became jealous of his in- 


fluence with his lordſhip; and he no 
ſooner made this diſcovery, than he 
reſolved to withdraw himſelf from 
ſuch a diſagreeable participation of 
that young nobleman's favour, He 
therefore, in ſpite of all his lord- 
ſhip's intreaties and remonſtrances, 
quitted him for the preſent ; alledg- 
ing, as a pretext, that he had a 4 
ing deſire to fee Switzerland and 

banks of the Rhine, and promiſing to 


meet him again in England, 
This his intention being made 
known to the governor and ha friends, 


their countenances immediately clear- 
ed up, their courteſy and complai- 
ſance returned, and ey even fur- 
niſned him with letters for Geneva, 
Lauſanne, Bern, and Soleures; in 
conſyquence of which, he met with 
unuſual civilities at theſe places. Har- 
ing made this tour with his Scotch 
friend, (who came vp to him be- 
fore he left Lyons) and viſited the 
moſt conſiderable towns an both ſides 
of the Rhine, and the. courts of the 
EleRors Palatine, Mentz, and Co- 
logn, he arrived in Holland; and 
from thence through the Netherlands 
repaired to London, where he found 
my lord juſt returned from Paris. 
His lordfhip received him with ex- 

ns of uncommon joy, would 
not ſuffer him to ſtir from him for 
ſeveral days, and introduced him to 
his relations. . 10 
M — accompanied his lordſhip 
from London tv his country- ſeat, 
where be was indeed treated with 
great friendſhip and confidence, and 
conlulted in every thing: but the no- 
ble peer never once made mention of 
the aunuity which he had promiſed 


to ſettle upon him ; nor did N 


remind bim of it, becauſe he 


4 
« 


1 


within @ few months of being of age; 5 living at this place, made ag 


ceived it was his affair to folgt bis 
en nts of his own accord. 


being tired of the manner of 
excure 
s ſiou 


19 of x forei 


4 fioti' to Bath, where he ſtaĩd about 4 
© fortnight; to partake of the diverſions ; 


and, upon his return, found his lord 


* ſhip” making diſpoſitions for another 


3 journey to Paris. 

« Sutprized at this ſudden reſolution, 
« he endeavorred to diſſuade him from” 
© jt; but his remonſtrances were ren- 
© deved ineffeftual by the inſinuations 
who had come over with 
him, and filled his imagination with? 
« extravagant notions of pleaſure, inſi- 
© nitely ſuperior to any which he could 
© enjoy while he was in the trammels, 


© and under the reſtraints of a governor: 
He therefore turned à deaf ear to alk 
Ms arguments, and intreated him 


to accompany him in the journey; but 
this gentleman foreſecing that a youn 
man like my lord, of ſtrong paſons 
« and ealy to be 3 would in alt 
probability ſquander away great ſums 
« bf — a way that would 1 neither 
do credit to himſelf or to thoſe who 
«© were concerned with him; reſiſted all 


< his ſolicitations, on pretence of having 


< buſimefs of conſequence at London; 
and afterwards had reaſon to be ex- 
© tremely well pleaſed with his own 
conduct in this particular. . 

« Before he ſet out. on this expedition; 
M, injuſtice to himſelf, remind: 
« ed him of the propoſal which he had 


made to him at Marſeilles, deſiring to 
< know if he Had altered his deſign in 


that particular ; in hich caſe he would 
turn his thoughts ſome other way, as 
he would not in the leaſt be thought 
© td intrude or pin himſelf upon any 
* man, My lord proteſted, in the moſt 
© ſolemn manner, that he ftill continued 
in hiv former reſolution; and again 
© beſeechmg him to bear him company 
into France, promiſrd that every thing 
* ſhould be fettled to his ſatisfaction 
upon their return to England. M, 


however, ſtill perſiſted in his refuſal; 


© for the aboyementioned reaſons: and 
6 though he never heard more of the 
« annuity, * neyertheleſs continued to 
c ſerve his lordſhip with his advice and 
good offices ever after 3 particularly 
in directing his choice to an alliance 
« with à lady of eminent virtue, the 
« davghter of à noble lord, more con 
4 2 for his ſhining parts than the 
a ſplendor of his titles, (a circumftance 
£ upon which he always reflected with 
« particular ſatis faction, as well on ac- 
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ckildien af con ſideruble part ob that 
greut eſtate; whichy: of right, belong - 
ec to her grand mother z) and after2 


© wardy — in a way to retrieve his 


" eſtate from a heavy loud of debt he 
© had contragted. When my lord ſet 
got on his Pans expedition, the mot 
© reg” M. — had received. from his 
© generous friend at Paris was al- 
mut reduce to the laſt guinta. He 
© had not yet reaped the leaſt benefit 
© from his engagements with his lord- 
© ſhipy/ and dfdaining to aſk for a ſup- 
from him, he knew not how to 
„ ſabfilt, with any degree of credit, 
© til} his return. | 
This uncomfortable; proſpect was 


the more diſagreeable to him, as, at 
g rhat time of life, he was much in- 


© chned to appear in the gay world, 
© tad contracted a taſte for plays, ope- 
© ras, and other publick diverſions, and 
& and acquired an acquaintance with 
© many people of good faſhion, which 
could not be maintained without a 
conſiderable expence.. In this emer- 
gency, he thought he could not em- 
ploy his idle time more profitably 
than in tranſlating from foreign lan- 
ges ſuch books as were then chief - 
y in voguez and upon application to 
a friend, who was a man of letters, he 
was furniſhed with as much buſineſs 
of that kind as he could poſſibly ma- 
nage, and wrote ſome pamphlets on 
the reigning controverſies of that time 
that had the. good fortune to pleaſe. 
He was alſo concerned in a monthl 
journal of literature, and the wor 
was carried on by the two friends 
jointly, though M-— did not at al 
appear in the partnerſhip; _ By theſe 
means he not only ſpent his morn- 
ings in uſeful exerciſe, but ſupplied 
himſelf with money for what the 
French eall the menus plaiſirs during 
the whole ſummer. He frequented 
© all the aſſemblies in and about Lon- 
© don, and conſiderably enlarged his 
( aintance among the fair-ſex. - 
© He had, upon his firſt arrival in 
* England, become acquainted with a 
* lady at an aſſembly not far from Lon- 
don; and th ＋ that time, he 
„ had: no thoughts of extending his 
<' views farther than the uſual gallantry 
of the place, he met with ſuch diſtin- 
5, guiſhing marks of her regard in the 
4 ſequel, und was ſO particularly en- 


count of the .extradrdinaty merit of < couraged/by theadvice of another lady, 


the lady, av heonuſe it vetted in hex 
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France, and dhe was now of their / fatisfa ion, thaugh the: wenn Gage gle 


parties, that he could not help enter- 
«. taining hopes of mak ing an i on 
upon the heart of his agreea — 
2 ner, who was a young lady 
ample fortune and great expectations. 
2 therefore, cultivated her good 
< graces with all theaſliduity and ad- 
Adreſs of which he was maſter; and 
fſucceedod ſo well in his endeavours, 
that, aſter a due courſe of attendance, 
and the death of . an aunt, by which 
ſue received an acceſſion ,of fortune 
to the amount of three and twenty 
c. thouſand pounds, he ventured io de- 
clare his paſſion ; and ſhe not _y 
heard bim with patience and appro- 
© bation, but alſo teplied in terms * 
< quate tochis warmeſt: wiſhes. 
Finding him ſo favourably. re- 
© ceived, he preſſed her to ſecure his 
6; happineſs by marriage; but, to this 
propoſal, ſhe: bfesded the recency of 
0 a her kinfwoman's death, which would 
have reudered ſuch a ſep highly inde- 
cent, and the diſpleaſure of her other 
4 relations, from wham ſhe had fil 


greater expectations, and o at that 
4 withſtanding all his phil phy and 
-© caution, he could not behold And cpn- 
© yerſe with her; without being de 
- <, ſmitten with her charms, Ie di 
in his power to diſcourage this 
pondence; during 

a — <, conceal the leaſt ſym m o t 


time ãimportuned her to marry a cou- 
* ſin of her oνn, hom ſhe could not 
„like. However, that might 
have. no cauſe to repine at her delay, 
©. ſhe freely entered with him into an 
intimacy of correſſ 
which, nothing. could have added to 

their mutual Aclicity, which was the 
mare poignant and xefined,: from the 


c tered his ſentiments. a 
he that as it will, his indu 
* miltreſs, in order to ſet his 

« eaſe in that particular, And K. 5 Kull 


confidence of his honour, 3 9 25 = 
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c his accepting a deed. of gift 
£ whole fortune, in e 
intended marriage; an 
difficulty he was e upan. to re- 
© ceiyve this proof , of ber eſterm, well 
+, knowing, that it would ſtill be in his 
power to return the obligation. Though 
© ſhe often intreated him to take upon 
c himſelf the entire admini Bel 
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c he became — with 
her female relations; 5 id 
- the. reſt, with a y young lad 
nently adorned with 
tions of mind and perſon, 


me 
Yo ſo un- 
Uthe qualiſca- 


hat, not - 


© ,rous invaſion in che begiy to 


her relation; be Nr all his 
reflection to his aid ; thiagking at 


'©. myſterious-and romantick manner of would be baſe, and diſhoneſt to EG, 


their enjoying at; forthavgh he pub- 

- ©. lickly viſited ber as: AN. acquaintance, 
4 his behaviour on theſe, occaliogs, was 
always (o-diftant;; reſpaRtul, and re- 
- ©: ſerved, that the reſt-of; the company - 
could. not poſſibly. ſuſpect the nature - 
. of — recal attachment; in con- 
4 ' tag uence as which, they uſed ta have 
—— interviews; unknown taeyery 


| ©. foul upon eartlvexcept;her;maid; who - 


4. - was neceſſarily intruſted — legret. 
© {n«'this. manner they enjoyed * 

cConvertation of each other for a 
- © twelve month, without the. leaſt, i = 
- ©. 'terruption z- and though the ſtability | 
' 6.0f Mr. Me fortune entirely de-. 
2 upon their. marriage, yet as 
ved; his mi ſtreſa :10, averſe to 


any ſentiment repugnant to the affec- 
tion which he oed to a miſtræſa, who 
had placed ſuch, unlimited confidence 
in hun, be auempted to ſtille the ia 
fant flame, by avoiding the amiable 
i inſpirer of it. But the paſſian had 
taken too deep a ropt in his 7 to 
be ſo caſily extirpated; his 
7 from the dear ohiect e 
„ patience of his love. The inte] nal 
- contlict between that and, uihnde, 
0 1 him of. his reſt, and appetite. 
was in a ſhert time emaciated 
by cantinual watching, anxiety, and 
— ot nquiiſhinent ; fa much 
altered from his, uſual chearfu nels, 
4, that-.his., miltra(s being ſurpri and 
<4. alarmsd. at the . which, from 


< it, — never. urged ĩt / with vebemence, &. the ſymptoma ſne judged Was Owl 
1 © ens ati all anxious.on that ſcore : ſutonſome 4 mind,, tog rok al 
6 being eaſily induced to, defer à cere- r * e pai ys to dil Gehe, 


| © mony, Which, as he then 
9 in n0 ſhape have added to 


ht, * Mas f is did not 
eir -aber peoetration ; the more than 


all. prababihg 
© once 
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once aſked if he was in love with her 
© codſin, proteſting, that far from be- 
ing an obſtacle to his happineſs, ſhe 
© would in that caſe be au advocate for 
© his paſſion. However, this dechara- 
© tion was never made without manifeſt 
« ſigns of anxiety and uneafineſs, which 
made ſuch an impreſſion upon the 
© heart of M, that he reſolved to 
* ſacrifice his happineſs, and even his 
© life, rather than take any ſtep which 
© might be conſtrued into an injury or 
« infult to a perſon who had treated 
© him with ſuch generoſity and good- 
© neſs. 
© In conſequence of this reſolution, 
he formed another, which was to go 
abroad, under pretence of recovering 
his health, but in reality to avoid the 
temptation, as well as the ſuſpicion, 
of being inconſtant; and in this de- 
ſign he was confirmed by his phyſi- 
cian, who actually thought him in the 
firſt ſtage of a conſumption, and there- 
fore adviſed him to repair to the ſouth 
of France, He communicated his de- 
gn, with the doctor's opinion, to the 
lady, who agreed to it with much leſs 
difficulty than he found in conquer- 
ing his own reluctance at partin 
with the dear object of his love. The 
conſent of his generous miſtreſs being 
obtained, he waited u 
inſtrument whereby ſhe had made the 
conveyance of her fortune to him ; and 
all his remonſtrances being inſufficient 
to perſuade her to take it back, he 
cancelled it in her preſence, and placed 
it in that ſtate upon her toilet while 
ſhe was dreffing ; whereupon ſhe ſhed 
a torrent of tears, ſaying, ſhe now 
p_ perceived that he wanted totear 
imſelf from her, and that his affec- 
tions _ ſettled upon another. — 
was ſenſibly affected by this o 
her = ; and "orb ew cam fea 
the perturbation of her mind, by vow- 
ing eternal fidelity, and preſfing her to 
accept of his hand in due form be- 
fore his departure. By thele means 
her tranſports were quieted for the pre- 
ſent, and the marriage deferred, for 
the ſame prudential reaſons which had 
hitherto prevented it. 
Matters being thus compromiſed, 
and the day fixed for his 
ſhe, 
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together with ber faithful maid, 


« time at his own lodgings z and after 
_ © breakfaſt, deſiring to ſpeak with him 
in private, he conducted her into an- 


n her with the 


ure, 
one morning viſited him for the fitit 


- 
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© other room, 2 — g an un- 
© uſual gravity o „ My dear 
cc Mc" Ad ſhe, — now go- 
« ing to leave me, and God alone knows 
« if ever we ſhall meet again; therefore, 
te if you really love me with that tender- 
i« neſs which you profeſs, you will ac- 
« cept of this mark. of my friendſhip 
„% and unalterable affection; it will at 
4 leaſt be a proviſion for your journey; 
« and if any accident ſhould befal me 
before I have the happineſs of receiving 
« you again into my arms, I ſhall have 
« the ſatisfaftion of knowing that yon 
« are not altogether without reſource." 
* So ſaying, ſhe put an embroidered 
pocket - book into his hand. He ex- 
© prefſed the high ſenſe he had of her 
« generolity and affection in the moſt 
«© pathetick terms, and begged leave to 
© ſuſpend his acceptance, until he ſhould 
© know the contents of her preſent, 
© which was ſo extraordinary, that he 
abſolutely refuled to receive it: he 
was, however, by her ted intrea- 
ties, in a manner compelled to receive 
about one half, and the afterwards 
inſiſted upon his taking a reiuforce- 
ment of a conſiderable ſum for the ex - 
pence of his journey. | 
Having ſtaid with her ten days be- 
yond the time he had fixed for his de- 
parture, and. ſettled the method of 
their correſpondence, he took his leave 
with an heart full of ſorrow, anxiety, 
and diſtraction, ' produced from t 
different ſuggeſtions of his duty and 
love. He then ſet out for France, and 
after a ſhort ſtay at Paris proceeded 
to Aix in Provence, and from thenee 
to Marſeilles, at which two places he 
continued for ſome months; but no- 
thing he met with being able to diſh - 
pate thoſe melancholy ideas which 
ſtill preyed upon his imagination and 
affected his ſpirits, he endeavoured to 
elude them with a ſucceſſion of new 
objects; and with that view, perſuaded 
a counſellor of the parliament of Aix, 
a man of great worth, learning, and 
good-humour, to accompany him in 
making a tour of thoſe parts of France 
which he had not yet ſeen. On their 
return from this excurſion, they found 
at Aix an Italian Abbé, a perſon of 
character, and great knowledge of men 
and books; who having travelled all 
over Germany and France, was ſo far 
on his return to his on country. 
M — having, by means of his 
friend the countellor, contrafied un 
* acquaintance 
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© lities, ſeduced into an indiſcretion, 
that of neceſſity ruined the whole plan 
which had been concerted between 
them for their mutual happineſs, She 


1 with this gentleman, 
and being deſirous of ſeeing ſome 
parts of Italy, particularly the carni- 


© yal at Venice, they ſet out together 
from Marſeillęs, in a tartan, for Ge- 
© noa, coaſting it all the way, and ly- 
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ing on ſhore every night. Having 
ſhewn him what was moſt remarkable 
in this city, his friend the abbe was ſo 
obliging as to conduct him through 
Tuſcany, and the moſt remarkable 
cities in Lombardy, to Venice, where 
M—— inſiſted upon defraying the ex- 
pence of the whole tour, in conſidera» 
tion of the abbe's complaiſance, which 
had been of infinite iervice to him in 
the courſe of this expedition. Hav- 
ing remained five weeks at Venice, he 
was preparing to ſet out for Rome 
with ſome Engliſh gentlemen whom 
he had met by accident, when he was 
all of a ſudden obliged to change his 
reſolution by ſome diſagreeable Enters 
which he received trom London. He 
had, from his firſt departure, corre- 
ſponded with his. generous, though 
inconſtant miſtreſs, with a religious 
exactneſs and punctuality z nor was 
ſhe, for ſome time, leſs obſervant of 
the agreement they had made. Ne- 
— ſhe by degrees became ſo 
negligent and cold in her expreſſion, 
and ſo flack in her correſpondence, 
that he could not help obſerving and 
upbraiding her with ſuch indifference 
and her endeavours to palliate it were 
ſupported by pretexts ſo frivolous, as 
to be eaſily ſeen through by a lover of 
very little diſcernment. 

While he tortured himſelf with 
conjectures about the cauſe of this 
unexpected change, he received ſuch 
intelligence from England, as when 
joined with what he himſelf had per- 
ceived by her manner of writing, left 
him little or no room to doubt of her 
fickleneſs and inconſtancy. Never- 
theleſs, as he knew by experience 
that informations of that kind are not 
to be entirely relied upon, he reſolved 
to be more certainly apprized; and 
for that end departed immediately for 
London, by the way of Tirol, Bava- 
ria, Alſace, and Paris. | 
On his arrival in England, he learũ̃ 
ed with infinite concern, that his in- 
telligence had not been at all exagge- 
rated; and his ſorow was ie, 


to find a perſon, endowed with ſo 


* many other noble and amiable qua- 
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© trouble about his 
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made ſeveral attempts, by letters and 


interviews, to palliate her conduct, 
and ſoften him into a reconciliation; 
but his honour being concerned, he 
remained deaf to all her intreaties and 
N Nevertheleſs, I have often 
ard him ſay, that he could not help 
loving her, and revering the memory 
of a perſon to whoſe generoſity and 
goodneſs he owed his fortune, and 
one whoſe foibles were overbalanced 
by athouſand good qualities. He often 
inſiſted on making reſtitution ; but far 
from complying with that propoſal, 
ſhe afterwards often endeavoured to 
lay him under yet greater obligations 
of the ſame kind, and importuned 
him, with the warmeſt ſolicitations, 
to renew their former correſpondence, 
which he as often declined. | 
<M took this inſtance of the 
inconſtancy of the ſex ſo much to 
heart, that he had almoſt reſolved for 
the future to keep clear of all engage= 
ments for life, and returned to Paris 
in order to diſſipate his anxiety, where 
he hired an apartment in one of the 
academies, in the exerciſes whereof 
he took ſingular delight. During his 
reſidence at this place, he had the 
good fortune to ingratiate himſelf 
with a great general, a deſcendant of 
one of the moſt ancient and illuſtrious 
families in France; having attracted 
his notice by ſome remarks he had 
written on Folard's Polibius, which 
were accidentally ſhewn to that great 
man by one of his aids du camp, who 
was a particular friend of . 
The favour he had thus acquired, 
was ſtrengthened by his aſſiduities and 
attention, Upon his return to Lon- 
don, he ſent ſome of Handel's new- 
eſt compoſitions to the prince, who 
was particularly fond of that gentle- 
man's productions; together with 
Clark's edition of Cæſar; and in 
the ſpring of the ſame year, before 
the French army took the field, he 
was honoured with a moſt oblig- 
ing letter from the prince, inviting 
him to come over, 4 I» wanted to 
ſee the operations of the campaign, 
and dekrivg he would give himkelf no 

uipage. 
© M—— having ſtill ſome remains of 
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a military diſpoſition, and conceiving 
this to be a more favourable opportu- 
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nity than any he ſhould ever meet with 
again, read! y embraced the offer, and 
ſacrificedthe ſoft delights of love, which 
at that time he enjoyed without con- 
troul, to an eager, laborious, and dan- 

erous curioſity. In that and the fol- 
Rs campaign, during which he 
was preſent at the ſiege of Philipſburg, 


and ſeveral other actions, he enlarged 


his acquaintance among the French 
officers, eſpecially thoſe of the graver 
ſort, who had a taſte for books and 
literature; and the friendſhip and in- 
tereſt of thoſe gentlemen were after- 
wards of ſingular ſervice to him, 
though in an affair altogether foreign 
from their profcſhon. 
He hadall along made diligent enqui- 
ry into the trade and manufactures of 
the countries through which he had oc- 
caſion to travel, more particularly thoſe 
of Holland, England, and France; 
and as he was well acquainted with 
the revenue and farms of this laſt 
kingdom, he ſaw with concern the 
great diſadvantages under which our 
tobacco trade (the moſt conſiderable 
branch of our commerce with that 
people) was carried on; what incon- 
ſiderable returns were made to the 
lanters, out of the low price given 
by the French company; and how 
much it was in the power of that 
company to reduce it ſtill lower. 
M had formed a ſcheme to re- 
medy this evil, ſo far as it related to 
the national loſs-or gain, by not per- 
mitting the duty of one penny in the 
pound, old ſubſidy, to be drawn back 
on tobacco re- exported. He demon- 
ſtrated to the miniſtry of that time, 
that ſo inconſiderable a duty could 
not in the leaſt diminiſh the demand 
from abroad, which was the only cir- 
cumſtance to be apprehended, and 
that the yearly produce of that reve- 
nue would amount to one hundred 
and twenty thouſand pounds, with- 
out one ſhilling additional expence to 
the publick ; but the nunittry having 
the exciſe ſcheme then in contempla- 
tion, could think of no other til] that 
ſhovId be tried; and that project hav- 
ing miſcarried, he renewed his appli- 
cation, when they approved of his 
ſcheme in every particular, but diſco- 
vered a ſurprizing backwarducls to car- 
ry it into execution. 
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His expectations in this quarter be- 
ing diſappointed, he, by the interpo- 
ſition of his friends, preſented a plan 
to the French company, in which he 
ſet forth the advantages that would 
accrue to themſelves from fixing the 
price, and ſecuring that ſort of tobac- 
co which beſt ſuited the taſte of the 
publick and their manufacture: and 
finally propoſed to furniſh them with 
any quantity, at the price which they 
paid in the port of London. 

After ſome diſpute, they agreed to 
his propoſal, and contracted with him 
for fifteen thoufand hogſheads a year, 
for which they obliged themſelves to 
pay ready money, on it's arrival in any 
one or more convenient ports in the 
ſouth or weſtern coaſts of Great Bri- 
tain that he ſhould pleaſe to fix upon 
for that purpoſe. M no ſooner 
obtained this contract, than he imme- 
diately ſet out for America, in order 
to put it in execution; and, by way 
of companion, carried with him a 
little French abbe, a man of hu- 
mour, wit, and learning, with whom 
he had been long acquainted, and 
for whom he had done many good 
othces. 

On his arrival in Virginia, which 
e happened at a time when 
all the gentlemen were aſſembled in 
the capital of that province, he pub- 
liſhed a memorial, repreſenting the diſ- 
advantages under which their trade 
was carried on; the true method of 
redreſſing their own grievances in that 
reſpett; and propoſing to contract with 
them for the yearly quantity of fifteen 
thouſand hog heads of ſuch tobacco as 
was fit for the French market, at the 
price which he demonſtrated to be con- 
ſiderably greater than that which they 
had formerly received. 

© This remonſtrance met with all the 
fuccels and encouragement he could 
expect: the principal planters, ſeeing 
their own intereſt concerned, readil 
aflente.{ tothe propoſal, which, throu 4 
their influence, was alſo reliſned by the 
reſt; and the only difficulty that re- 
mained related to the ſecurity for pay- 
ment of the bills on the arrival of the 
tobacco in England, and to the time 
ſtipulated for the continuance of the 
contract. 

In order to remove theſe objections, 
Mr. M returned to Europe, and 


© found the French cow of farmers 
pany « diſpoſed 


© diſpoſed to a 
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to every thing he de- 


© ſired for facilitating the execution of 
© the contract, and perfectly well pleaſed 
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with the ſample which he had alread 
ſent; but his good friend the abbe, 
(whom he had left behind him in 
America) by an unparalleled piece of 
treachery, 4 means to overturn 
the whole project. He ſecretly wrote 
a memorial to the company, import- 
ing, that he found by experience 
M could afford to furniſh them 
at a much lower price than that which 
they had agreed to give; and that, by 
being in poſſeſſion of the contract for 
five years, as was intended according 
to the propoſal, he would have the 
company ſv much in his power, that 
they muſt afterwards ſubmit to any 
price he ſhould pleaſe to impoſe; and 
that if they thought him worthy of ſuch 
a truſt, he would undertake to furniſh 
them at an eaſier rate, in conjunction 
with ſome of the leading men in Vir- 
you and Maryland, with whom he 
aid he had already concerted meaſures 
for that purpoſe. 

The company were ſo much alarm- 
ed at theſe inſinuations, that they de- 
clined complying with Mr. M 's 
demands until the abbe's return; and 
though they afterwards uſed all their 
endeavours to perſuade him to be con- 
cerned with that little traitor in his 
undertaking (by which he might ſtill 
have been a very conſiderable gainer) 
he reſiſted all their ſolicitations, and 
plainly told them in the abbe's pre- 
ſence, that he would never proſtitute 
his own principles ſo far, as to enter 
into engagements of any kind with a 
perſon of his character, much leſs in 
a ſcheme that had a manifeſt tendency 
to lower the market-price of tobacco 
in England, 

Thus ended a project the moſt ex- 
tenſive, ſimple, and eaſy, and (as ap- 
peared by the trial made) the beſt cal- 
culated to raiſe an immenſe fortune, of 
any that was ever undertaken or plan- 
ned by a private nuns a project, in 
the execution of which M-—— had 
the good of the publick, and the glory 
of putting ina flouriſhing condition that 
valuable branch of our trade, (which 
gives employment to two. great pro- 
vinces, and above two hundred ſail of 
ſhips) much more at heart than his 
own private intereſt, It was reaſon - 


able to expect, that a man whoſe debts 
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M — had paid more than once, 
whom he had obliged in many other 
reſpects, and whom he had carried 
with him at a wy conſiderable ex- 
pence on this expedition, merely with 
a view of betteting his fortune, would 
have acted with common honeſty, if 
not with gratitude; but ſuch was the 
depravity of this little monſter's heart, 
that on his death-bed he left a con- 
ſiderable fortune to mere ſtrangers, 
with whom he had little or no con- 
nection, without the leaſt thought of 
retunding the m_y advanced for him 
by M——, in order to prevent his 
rotting in a gaol. | 

* When M had once obtained a 
command of money, he, by his know - 
ledge in ſeveral branches of trade, as 
well as by the aſſiſtance of ſome intel- 
ligent friends at Paris and London, 
found means to employ it to very 
good purpoſe; and had he been a man 
of that ſelfiſh diſpoſition, which too 
much prevails in the world, he miglit 
have been at this day maſter of a very 
ample fortune: but his ear was never 
deaf to the voice of diſtreſs, nor his 
beneficent heart ſhut againſt the cala- 
mities of his fellow-creatures. He 
was even ingenious in contriving the 
moſt delicate methods of relievin 
modeſt indigence, and, by his indul- 
trious benevolence, often anticipated 
the requeſts of miſery. 

I could relate a number of examples 
to illuſtrate my aſſertions, in ſome of 
which you would perceive the moſt 
diſintereſted generoſity ; but ſuch a de- 
tail would treſpaſs too much upon 
your time, and I do not pretend to 
dwell upon every minute circumſtance 
of his conduct. Let it ſuffice to 
ſay, that upon the declaration of war 
with Spain, he gave up all his com- 
e ſchemes, and called in his 
money from all quarters, with a view 
of fitting down for the reſt of his life 
contented with what he had got, and 


reſtraining his liberalities to what he 


could ſpare from his yearly income. 
This was a very prudential reſolution, 
could he have kept it; but, upon the 
breaking out of the war, he could not 
without concern ſee many gentlemen 
of merit, who had been recommended 
to him, diſappointed of commiſſions, 
merely for want of money to ſatisfy 
the expectations of the commiſhon- 
brokers of that time; and therefore 
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launched out conſiderable ſums for 
them on their bare notes, great part 
whereof was loſt by the death of ſome 
in the unfortunate expedition to the 
Weſt Indies. 

© He at length, after many other ac- 
tions of the like nature, from motives 
of pure humanity, love of juſtice, and 
abhorrence of oppreſſion, embarked in 
a cauſe, every way the moſt impor- 
tant that ever came under the diſcuſ- 
ſion of the courts of law in theſe king- 
doms; whether it be conſidered in re- 
lation to the extraordinary nature of 
the caſe,' or the immenſe property of 
no leſs than fifty thouſand pounds a 
year, and three peerages, that depended 
upon it. 

© In the year 1740, the brave admi- 
ral who at that time commanded his 
majeſty's fleet in the Weſt Indies, 
among the other tranſactions of his 
ſquadron tranſmitted to the Duke of 
Newcaſtle, mentioned a young man, 
'who though in the capacity of a com- 
mon ſailor on board one of the ſhips 
under his command, laid claim to the 
eſtate and ticles of the Earl of A . 
Theſe pretenſions were no ſooner com- 


municated in the publick papers, than 


they became the ſubject of converſa- 
tion in all companies; and the per- 
ſon whom they chiefly affected, being 
alarmed at the appearance of a com 


- petitor, though at ſuch diſtance, be- 


gan to put himſelf in motion, and take 
all the precautions which he thought 
neceſſary to defeat the endeavour of 
the young upſtart, Indeed the early 
intelligence he received of Mr. A—y's 


making himſelf known in the Welt 


Indics, furniſhed him with number- 
leſs advantages over that unhappy 
young gentleman; for being in pot- 
ſeſſion of a plentiful fortune, and lord 


of many manors in the neighbourhood = 


of the very place Where the claimant 
was born, he knew all the witneſſes 
who could give the moſt material evi- 
dence of his legitimacy; and, if his 
E. did not reftrain him, had, by 


is power ang influence, - ſufficient 


opportunity and means of applying 
to the paſſions and intereſts 14 the 


witneſſes, to ſilence many, and gain 
over others to his ſide; while his com- 


petitor, by an abſence of fifteen or ſix- 
teen years from his native country, 
the want of education and friends, 


together with his preſent helpleſs ſi - 
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«© tuation, was rendered abſolutely in- 
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capable of taking any ſtep for his own 
advantage. And although his worthy 
uncle's conſpicuous virtue and reli- 
gious regard for juſtice and truth 
might poſſibly be an unconquerable 
reſtraint to his taking any undue ad- 
vantages ; yet the conſciences of that 
huge army of emiſlaries he kept in pay, 
were not altogether ſo very tender and 
ſcrupulous. This much, however, 
may be ſaid, without derogation from, 
or impeachment of the noble earl's 
nice virtue and honour, that he took 
care to compromiſe all differences 
with the other branches of the family, 
whoſe intereſts were, in this affair, 
connected with his own, by ſharin 
the eſtate with them, and alſo retain 
moſt of the eminent council within 
the*bar of both kingdoms againſt this 
formidable baſtard, before any ſuit 
was inſtituted by him. 

© While he was thus entrenching 
himſelf againſt the attack of a poor 
forlorn youth, at the diſtance of fifteen 
hundred leagues, contmually expoſed 
to the dangers of the ſea, the war, and 
an unhealthy climate, Mr. M , 
in the common courſe of converſation, 
chanced to aſk ſome queſtions relating 
to this romantick pretender of one 
H , who was at that time the pre- 
ſent Lord A 's chief agent. This 
man, when preſſed, could not hel 
owning the late Lord A m iQtual.- 
ly left a ſon, who had been ſpirited 
away into America ſoon after his fa- 
ther's death; but ſaid he did not 
* whether this was the ſame per- 
on. 

This information could not fail to 
make an impreſſion on the humanity 
of Mr. M-—, who being acquaint- 
ed with the genius of the wicked arty 
who had poſſeſſed themſelves of this 
unhappy young man's eſtate and ho- 
nours, wr hr no ſmall anxiety and 
apprehenſion leſt they ſhould take him 
off by ſomę means or other; and, even 
then, ſeemed diſpoſed to contribute 


towards the ſupport of the friendleſs 


orphan, and to enquire more circum- 


ſtantially into the nature of his claim, 


In the mean time, his occaſions called 
him to France; and during his ab- 
ſence, Mr. A y arrived in Lon- 


don, in the month of October 1741. 


Here the clergyman was interrupted 


by Peregrine, who ſaid there was ſomes» 


ching ſo extraordinary 
probable, in the account he had heard 
of the young gentleman's being ſent in- 
to exile, that he would look upon him- 
ſelf as infinitely obliged to the doctor, 
if he would favour him with a true re 
preſentation of that tranſaction, as well 
as of the manner in which he arrived and 
was known at the iſland of Jamaica. 
The parſon, in compliance with our 
hero's requeſt, taking up the ſtory from 
the beginning, Mr. A-——y," faid 
he, © is ſon of Arthur late Lord Baron 
© of Am, by his wife Mary Sh==d, 
natural daughter to John Duke of 
© B— and N——by, whom he pub- 
* lickly married on the 21ſt day of July 
© 1706, contrary to the inclination. of 
his mother and all his other relations, 
particularly of Arthur late Earl of 
A———y, who bore.an implacable en- 
mity to the duke her father, and for 
that reaſon did all that lay in his 
power to traverſe the marnage : but 
finding his endeavours ineffectual, he 
was ſo much offended, that he would 
never be perfectly reconciled to Lord 
Am, though he was his preſump- 
tive heir. After their nuptials, they 
cohabited together in England for the 
ſpace of two or three years; during 
which ſhe miſcarried more than once; 
and he being a man of levity, and 
an extravagant diſpoſition, not only 
ſquandered away all that he had re- 
ceived of his wife's fortune, but alfo 
contracted many conſiderable debts, 
which obliged him to make a preci- 
itate retreat into Ireland, leaving his 
ady behind him in the houſe with his 
mother and ſiſter; who, having alſo 
been averſe to the match, had always 
looked upon her with eyes of diſguſt. 
© It was not likely that harmony 
ſhould long ſubſiſt in this family, 
eſpecially as Lady A— m was a wo- 
man of a lofty ſpirit, who could not 
tamely bear inſults and ill-uſage from 
rſons who, ſhe had reaſon to be- 
eve, were her enemies at heart. Ac- 
cordingly a miſunderſtanding ſoon 
happened among them, which was fo- 
mented. by the malice of one of her 
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ports of her miſconduct, to which the 
empty pretenſions of a vain, wretched 
coxcomb, (who was made uſe of as an 
infamous tool for that purpoſe) gave 
à colourable pretext, were up, 
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not to call it im- and tranſmitted, with many falſe and 


ſiſters · in · law: divers ſcandalous re- 
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© aggravating circumſtances, to her huſ- 
band in Ireland, who being a giddy, 
unthinking man, was ſo much in- 
cenſed at theſe inſinuations, that, in 
the firſt tranſports of his paſſion, he 
ſent to his mother a power of a * 
that ſhe might ſue for a divorce in his 
behalf. A libel was thereupon exhi- 
bited, containing many ſcandalous al- 
legations, void of any real founda- 
tion in truth; but being unſupported 
by any manner of proof, it was at 
length diſmiſſed with coſts, after it 
had depended upwards of two years. 
© Lord A m finding himſelf abuſed 
by the miſrepreſentations of his mother 
and ſiſter, diſcovered an inclination 
to-be recanciled to his lady : in-con- 
ſequence of which, ſhe was ſent over 
to Dublin by her father, to the care 
of a gentleman in that city; in whoſe 
houſe ſhe-was received by her huſband, 
with all the demonſtrations of love 
and eſteem. From thence he conduct - 
ed her to his lodgings, and then to his 
country-houſe, where ſhe had the miſ- 
fortune to ſuffer a miſcarriage, through 
fear and reſentment of my lord's be- 
haviour, which was often brutal and 
indecent. From the country they re- 
0 J0 to Dublin about the * end 
of July, or beginning of Au 
1714, where te ind — long 
tinued, hen her ladyſhip was known 
to be again with child. 
© Lord A — m and his iſſue being 
next in remainder to the honours and 
eltate of Arthur Earl of A———a, was 
extremely ſolicitous tu have a ſon 
and, warned by the frequent miſcar- 
riages of his lady, reſolved tocurb the 
natural impatience and ruſticity of his 
diſpoſition, that ſhe might not, as 
formerly, ſuffer by his outrageous 
conduct. He accordingly - cheziſhed 
her with uncommon tenderne(s and 
care; and her pregnancy being prett 
far advanced, on wr ng 3 
country- ſeat, where ſhe was delivered 
of Mr. A y, about the latter end 
of April or beginning of May; for 
none of the witneſſes — been able, 
at this diſtance, with abſolute certain - 
ty ts fix the preciſe time of his birth, 
and there was no regiſter kept in the 
pariſh: as an additional misfortune, 
no gentleman of taſhion lived in that 
« paryh; nor did thoſe who err any 
con- 
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conſiderable diſtance care to cultivate 
an acquaintance with a man of Lord 
m's ſtrange conduct. | 
© Be that as it will, the occaſion was 
celebrated by his lordſhip's tenants 
and dependants upon the ſpot, and in 
the neighbouring town of New Rſs, 
by bonhres, illuminations, and other 
rejoicings; which have made ſuch an 
impreſſion upon the minds of the peo- 
ple, that in the place where they — 
pened, and the contiguous pariſhes, 
ſeveral hundred perſons have already 
declared their knowledge and remem- 
brance of this event, in ſpite of the 
great power of the claimant's adverſary 
m that quarter, and the great pains 
and indirect methods taken by his 
numberleſs agents and emiſſaries, as 
well as by thoſe who are intereſted with 
him in the event of the ſuit, to cor- 
rupt and ſuppreſs the evidence. 

« Lord A m, after the birth of 
his fon, who was ſent to nurſe in the 
neighbourhood, according to the cuſ- 
tom of the country, (where people of 
the higheſt diſtinction put their chil- 
dren out to nurſe into farm-houſes and 
cabbins) lived in harmony with his 
lady for the ſpace of two years: but 
having by his folly and extravagance 
reduced himſelf to great difficulties, 
he demanded the remainder of her 
fortune from her father the Duke of 
B, who abſolutely refuſed to part 


with a ſhilling until a proper ſettle- 


ment ſhould be made on his daughter, 
which by that time he had put out of 
his own power to make by his folly 
and extravagance. 

As her ladyſhip, by her endeavours 
to reform the economy of her houfe, 
had incurred the diſpleaſure of ſome 
idle, profligate fellows, who had faſ- 
tened themſelves upon her huſband, 
and helped to conſume his ſubſtance, 
they ſeized this opportunity of the 
duke's rctuſal; and in order to be re- 
venged upon the innocent lady, per- 
fuaded Lord Anm, that the only 
means of extracting money from his 
grace would be to turn her away, 
on pretence of infidelity to his bed, 
for which, they hinted, there was but 
too much foundation. At their ſug- 
geſtions, a moſt infamous plan was 
projected; in the execution of which 
one P——, a poor, unbred, ſimple, 
country booby, whom they had de- 
coyed into a ſnare, loſt one of his 
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ears, and the injured lady retired that 
ſame day to New R—ſs, where ſhe 
continued ſeveral years. She did not, 
however, leave the houſe, without 
ſtruggling hard to carry her. child 
along with her; but far from enjoy- 
ing ſuch indulgence, ſtrict orders were 
given, that the boy ſhould not for the 
tuture be brought within her ſight. 
This baſe, inhuman treatment, inſtead 
of anſwering the end propoſed, pro- 
duced ſuch a contrary effect, that the 
Duke of B-—, by a codicil to his 
will, in which he reflects upon Lord 
A m's evil temper, directed his 
executors to pay to his daughter an 
annuity of one hundred pounds, while 
her lord and ſhe ſhould continue to 
live ſeparate; and this allowance was 
to ceaſe on Lord A m's death. 
While ſhe remained in this ſolitary 
ſituation, the child was univerſally 
known and received as the legitimate 
ſon and heir of her lord, whoſe af- 
fection for the boy was ſo conſpi- 
cuous, that in the midſt of his own 
neceſſities, he never failed to maintain 
him in the dreſs and equipage of a 
young nobleman. In the courſe of 
is infancy, his father having often 
changed his place of reſidence, the 
child was put under the inſtructions of 
a great many different ſchoolmaſters, 
ſo that he was perfectly well known 
in a great many different parts of the 
kingdom; and his mother ſeized all 
opportunities (which were but rare, on 
account of his father's orders to the 
contrary) of ſeeing and 2 him 
proats of her maternal tenderneſs, un- 
til ſhe ſet out for England, after hav- 
ing been long in a declining ſtate of 
health, by a paralytical diſorder; upon 
the conſequence of which, ſuch de- 
ndence was placed by her incon- 
ſiderate huſband, who was by this 
time reduced to extreme poverty, that 
he actually married a woman whom he 
had long kept as a miſtreſs. This 
creature no ſooner underſtood that 
Lady A m was departed from 
Ireland, than ſhe openly avowed her 
marriage, and went about publickly 
with Lord A——m, viſiting his ac- 
quaintances in the character of his 
wife. | 
From this æra may be dated the 
beginning of Mr. A y's misfor- 
tunes: this artful woman, wr uad 
formerly treated the child with an ap- 
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rance of fondneſs, in order to ingra- 
tiate herſelf with the father, now look - 
ing upon herſelf as ſufficiently eſta- 
bliſhed in the family, thought it was 
high time to alter her behaviour with 
regard to the unfortunate boyz and 
accordingly, for obvious reaſons, em- 
ployed a thouſand artifices to alienate 
the heart of the weak father from his 
unhappy offspring: yet, notwithſtand- 
ing all her inſinuations, nature ſtill 
maintained her influence in his heart; 
and though ſhe often found means to 
irritate him by artful and malicious 
accuſations, his reſentment never ex- 
tended farther than fatherly correc- 
tion. She would have found it im- 
poſſible to accompliſh his ruin, had 
not her efforts been reinforced by a 
new auxiliary, who was no other than 
his uncle, the preſent uſurper of his 
title and eſtate; yet even this confe- 
deracy was over-awed, in ſome mea- 
ſure, by the fear of alarming the un- 
fortunate mother, until her diſtemper 
increaſed to a moſt deplorable degree 
of the dead pally, and the death of 
her father had reduced her to a moſt 
forlorn and abje& ſtate of diſtreſs. 
Then they ventured upon the execu- 
tion of their projects; and (though 
their aims were widely different) con- 
curred in their endeavours to remove 
the hapleſs boy, as the common ob- 
ſtacle to both. 
Lord A— m, who (as I have al- 
ready obſerved) was a man of weak 
intelle&s, and utterly void of any fix- 
ed principle of action, being by this 
time reduced to ſuch a pitch of miſery, 
that he was often obliged to pawn his 
wearing-apparel in order to e 
the common neceſſaries of life; and 
having no other fund remaining, with 
which he could relieve his preſent ne- 
ceſſities, except a ſale of the reverſion 
of the A a eſtate, to which the 
nonage of his ſon was an effectual 
bar, he was adviſed by his virtuous 
brother, and the reſt of his counſel- 
lors, to ſurmount this difficulty, by 
ſecreting his ſon, and ſpreading a re- 

rt of his death. This honeſt pro- 


ject he the more readily embraced, be- 
cauſe he knew that no act of his could 


fruſtrate the child's ſucceſſion. Ac- 
cordingly, the boy was removed from 


© the (ſchool at which he was then board- 
© ed, to the houſe of one K—gh, an. 
« agent and accowplice of the preſent 
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Earl of A— a, where he was Sage 
for ſeveral months cloſely confined g 
and in the mean time it was induſ- 
triouſly reported that he was dead. 

© This previous meaſure being taken, 
Lord A——m publiſhed advertiſe- 
ments in the Gazettes, offering rever- 
ſions of the A a eſtate to ſale; and 
emiſſaries of various kinds were em- 
ployed, to inveigle ſuch as were inno- 
cent of the nature of the ſettlement of 
theſe eſtates, or ſtrangers to the affairs 
of his family. Some people, im 

upon by the report of the child's death, 
were drawn in to purchaſe, thinkin 
themſelves ſafe in the concurrence 
his lordſhip's brother, upon preſump- 
tion that he was next in remainder to 
the ſucceſſion; others, tempted by the 
ſmallneſs of the price, (which rarely 
exceeded half a year's purchaſe, as 
appears by many deeds) though they 
doubted the truth of the boy's be- 
ing dead, ran ſmall riſks on the 
contingency of his dying before he 
ſhould be of age, or in hope of his 
being prevailed upon. to confirm the 
grants of his father; and many more 
were treating with him on the ſame 
notions, when their tranſactions were 
ſuddenly interrupted, and the ſcheme 
of raiſing more money for the pre- 
ſent defeated by the unexpected ap- 
pearance of the bey, who being na- 
turally ſprightly and impatient of re- 
ſtraint, had found means to break 
rom his confinement, and wandered 
up and down the ſtreets of Dublin, 
avoiding his father's houſe, and chuſ- 
ing to encounter all ſorts of diſtreſs, 
rather than ſubje& himſelf again to 
the cruelty and malice of the woman 
who ſupplied his mother's place. Thus 
debarred his father's protection, and 
deſtitute of any fixed habitation, he 
herded with all the looſe, idle, and 
diſorderly youths in Dublin, ſkulking 
chiefly about the college, ſeveral mem- 
bers and ſtudents of which taki 
pity on his misfortunes, ſupplied him 
at different times with cloaths and 
money. In this unſettled and un- 
comfortable way of life did he re- 
main from the year 1725 to the latter 
end of November 1727, at which 
time his father died ſo miſerably poor, 
that he was actually buried at the 
publick expence. 


This unfortunate nobleman was no | 


6 ſaoner dead, than his brother Richard, 


© now 
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© the boy was obhged to live in order 


now Earl of Aa, taking advan- 
tage of the nonage and helpleſs ũtu- 
ation of his nephew, ſeized upon all 
the papers of the defunct, and af- 
terwards uſurped the title of Lord 
A——m, to the ſurprize of the ſer- 
vants, and others who were acquaint- 
ed with the affairs of the family. This 
ufurpation, bold as it was, produced 
no other effect than that of his being 
inſulted by the populace as he went 
through the ſtreets, and the refuſal of 
the king at arms to enrol the certifi- 
cate of his brother's having died with- 
out iſſue. The firſt of theſe incon- 
veniencies he bore without any ſenſe 
of ſhame, though not without repin- 
ing, conſcious that it would gradually 
vaniſh with the novelty of his inva- 
hon ; and as to the laſt, he conquered 
it by means well known and ob- 
vious, 

Nor will it ſeem ſtrange, that he 
ſhould thus invade the rights of an 
orphan with impunity, if people will 
conſider, that the late Lord A m 
had not only ſquandered away his 
fortune with the moſt ridiculous ex- 
travagence, but alſo aſſociated him- 
ſelf with low company, fo that he was 
little known, and leſs regarded, by 
perſons of any rank and figure in lite; 
and his child, of conſequence, de- 
barred of the advantages which might 
have accrued from valuable connec- 
tions. And though it was univer- 
ſally known, that Lady A——m had 
a ſon in Ireland, ſuch was the ob- 
ſcurity in which the father had lived 
during the laſt years of his life, that 
few of the nobility could be ſup- 
poſed to be acquainted with the par- 
ticular circumltances of a tranſaGlion 
in which they had no concern, and 
which had happened at the diſtance of 
twelve years before the date of this 
uſurpation. Moreover, as their firſt 
information was no other than com- 
mon fame, the publick clamour oc- 
caſioned by the — might in- 
ſpire ſuch as were ſtrangers to the fa- 
mily affairs with a miſtaken notion 
of the child's having been born abont 
or after the time of that event. The 
hurry and buſtle occaſioned by the ar- 
rival of the lord lieutenant about this 
period, the reports induftriouſly pro- 
pagated of the claimant's death, the 
obſcurity. and concealment in which 
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to elude the wicked attempts of his 
uncle, might alſo contribute to his 
ceable enjoyment of an empty title: 
and, laſtly, Lord Chancellor W — m, 
whoſe- immediate province it was to 
iſſue writs for parliament, was an ut- 
ter ſtranger in Ireland, unacquainted 
with the deſcents of families, and con- 
ſequently did not examine farther than 
the certificate enrolled in the books of 
the king at arms. Over and above 
theſe circumſtances, which — 
account for the fucceſs of the impoſ- 
ture, it may be obſerved, that the hap- 
leſs youth bad not one relation alive, 
on the fide of his father, whoſe in- 
tereſt it was not to forward or connive 
at his deſtruftion; that his grand- 
father the Duke of B—— was dead; 
and that his mother was then in Eng- 
land, in a forlorn, deltitute, dying 
condition, ſecreted from the world, 
and even from her own relations, by 
her woman Mary H „ who had 
a particular intereſt to ſecrete her, and 
altogether dependant upon a miſerable 
and precarious allowance. from the 
Ducheſs of B, to whoſe caprice 
ſhe was moreover a molt wretched 
ſlave. 
« Notwithſtanding theſe concurring 
circumſtances in favour of the uſur- 
per, he did not think himſelf ſecure 
while the orphan had any chance of 
finding a friend who would undertake 
his cauſe; and therefore laid a plan 
for his being kidnapped, and ſent to 
America as a flave, His coadjutor 
in this humane ſcheme, was a perſon 
who carried on the trade of tranſport- 
ing ſervants to our plantations, and 
was deeply intereſted on this occaſion, 
— for a mere trifle purchaſed of 
the late Lord Am the reverſion 
of a conſiderable part of the A——a 
eſtate z which ſhameful bargain was 
confirmed by the brother, but. could 
never take place unleſs the boy cauld 
be effectually removed. ay 
Every thing being ſettled with this 
auxiliary, ſeveral ruffians were em- 
ployed in ſearch of the unhappy vie- 
tim; and the firſt attempt that was 
made * him, in which his uncle 
perſonally aſſiſted, happening near one 
great markets of city of 
Dublin, an honeſt butcher, with the aſ- 
ſiſtance of his neighbours, reſcued him 
by force from their cruel hands. This, 
however, was but a ſhort reſpite; for 
$ (though 
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e (though warned by this adventure, the 
© boy. ſeldom cxept out of his lurking- 
* places without the moſt cautious cir- 
© cumipettion) he was, in March 1728, 
diſcovered by the diligence of his per- 
lecutors, and forcibly dragged on 
board of a ſhip bound for Newcaſtle 
on Delaware river in America, where 
he was fold as a ſlave, and kept to 
| hard labour, much above his age or 
ſtrength, for the ſpace of thirteen years, 
during which he was transferred from 
one perſon to another, 
© While he remained in this ſervile 
ſituation, he often mentioned, to thoſe 
in whom he thought ſuch confidence 
might be placed, the circumſtances of 
his birth and title, together with the 
manner of his being exiled from his 
native country; although in this par- 
ticular he neglected a caution which 
he had received in his paſſage, im- 
porting that ſuch a diſcovery would 
coſt him his life, Meanwhile the 
uſurper quietly enjoyed his right: and 
to thoſe who queſtioned him about his 
brother's ſon, conſtantly replied, that 
the boy had been dead for ſeveral years. 
And Arthur Earl of A——a dying 
in April 1737, he, upon pretence of 
being next heir, ſucceeded to the ho- 
nours and eſtatè of that nobleman. 
The term of the nephew's bondage, 
which had been lengthened out be- 
Joe the uſual time, on account of 
is repeated attempts to eſcape, being 
expired in the year 1740, he hired 
himſelf as a common faiior in a trad- 
ing veflel bound to Jamaica; and 
there, being entered on board of one 
of his majeity's ſhips under the com- 
mand of Admiral Vernon, openly de- 
clared his parentige and pretenſions. 
This extraordinary claim, which made 
a great. noiſe in the fleet, reaching the 
ears of one Lieutenant S——n, near - 
ly related to the uſurper's Iriſh wife, 
he bulieved the young gentleman to be 
an impoſtor; and thinking it was in · 
cumbent on him to diſcover the cheat, 
© he went on board the ſhip to which 
* the claimant belonged, and having 
* heard the account which he gave of 
* himſelf, was, notwithſtanding his pre- 
poſſeſſions, convinced of the truth of 
* what he alledged. On his return to 
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* his own he chanced to meation 
this extraordinary affair upon the quur . 


p ter- deck, in the hearing of Mr. Bn, 
© one of the midſhipmen, who had for - 


© This young gentleman not only told 
* the lieutenant that he had been ſchoal- 
© fellow with Lord A———m's ſon, but 


© alſo declared that he ſhould know him 


© again, if not greatly altered, as he ſtill 

* retained a perfect idea of his counte- 

c nance, ; 4 n 0 : 
© Upon this intimation, the lieutenant 


© all the ſailors had appro upan 
© deck, Mr. B——n, ca 


% man!” ſaid he; affirming at the ſame 
time, that while he continued at ſchool 
with him, the claimant was reputed 
and reſpected as Lord A——m's ſon 
and heir, and maintained in all re- 
ſpects ſuitable to the dignity of his 
rank. Nay, he was, in like manner, 
recognized by ſeveral other 2 
in the fleet, who had known him in 
his infancy. 

« Theſe things being reported to the 
admiral, he generoully ordered him 
to be ſupplied with neceſſaries, and 
treated like a gentleman; and, in his 
next diſpatches, tranſmitted an ac- 
count of the affair to the Duke of 
Newcaſtle, among. the other tranſ- 
actions of the fleet. 
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© In September or Oftober 1741, Mr. 


A——y arrived in London; and the 
firſt perſon to whom he applied for 
advice and aſſiſtance was a man of the 
law, nearly related to the families of 
A-—— a and A m, and well ac- 
quainted with the particular affairs ef 
each; who, far from treating him as 
a baſtard and impoſtor, received him 
with civility and ſeeming kindneſs, 
aſked him to eat, preſented him with 
a piece of money, and excuſing him» 
ſelf from meddling in the affair, ad - 
viſed him to go to Ireland, as the moſt 
roper place for commencing a ſuit 
— the recovery of his right. 
« Before the young gentleman had an 
portunity, or indeed any inelina - 
uon to comply with this advice, he 
was kennels met in the ſtreet by 
© that ſame H a, who, as I hav 
mentioned, gave Mr. r the fi 
inßigki into the atfair; this man im- 
e — knew the Alan; having 
3 K * %een 
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© been. formerly an agent for his father, 
and afterwards a creature of his un- 
© cle's, with whom he was, not with- 
© out reaſon, ſuſpected to be concerned 
in kidnapping and tranſporting his 
© nephew. that as it will, his con- 
1 nections with the uſurper were now 
broke off by a quarrel, in conſequence 
of which he had thrown up his agen- 
© cy; and he invited the hapleſs ſtran- 
© ger to his houſe, with a view of mak- 


© ing all poſſible advantage of ſuch a 
© gueſt 


© There he had not long remained, 
'4 when his treacherous landlord, tam- 


« pering with his inexperience, effected a 


marriage between him and the daugh- 
© ter of one of his own friends, who 
« lodged in his houſe at the ſame time: 
but afterwards, ſeeing no perſon of 
* conſequence willing to eſpouſe his 
'« cauſe, he looked upon him as an in- 
'© cumbrance, and wanted to rid his 
© hands of him accordingly. He re- 
'« membered that Mr. M r had ex- 
< preſſed himſelf with all the humanity 
of apprehenſion in favour of the un- 
© fortunate young nobleman, before his 
© arrival in England ; and being well 
© acquainted with the generoſity of his 
© diſpoſition, he no ſooner underſtood 
© that he was returned from France, 
than he waited upon him with an ac- 
© count of Mr. A——y's being ſafely 
arrived. Mr. Mr was fincerely 
© rejoiced to find that a perſon who had 
© been fo cruelly injured, and under- 
* b ſo long and continued a ſcene of 
© diſtreſs, was reſtored to a country 
© where he was ſure of obtaining juſtice, 
© and where eve man (as he 
© imagined) would make the cauſe his 
© own: and, being informed that the 
youth was in want of neceſſaries, he 
C owe twenty guineas to H gn for 
© his uſe, and promiſed to do him all 
© the ſervice in his power; but had no 


© intention to take upon himſelf the 


© whole weight of fuch an important 
© affair, or indeed to appear in the cauſe, 
© until he ſhould be fol y and thorough. 
6 ly fatisfied that the claimant's preten- 
C 1 were well founded. . 

ln the mean time, H——n inſinu- 
© ating that the young gentleman was 
not ſafe in his preſent lodging from the 
* machinations of his enemies, M=——r 
* accommodated him with an apartment 
. © in his own houſe; where he was at 


great pains to remedy the defect in his 
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* education, by rendering him fit to 
0 4 as à gentleman in the world. 
Having received from him all the in- 
© telligence he could give, relating to 
© his own affair, he laid the caſe before 
© counſel, and difpatched a perfon to 
© Ireland, to make farther enquiries 
upon the ſame ſubject; who, on his 
* firſt arrival in that kingdom, found 
the claimant's birth was as pub- 
© lickly known as any circumſtance of 
that kind could poſſibly be at fo great 
© a diſtance of time. : 
© The uſurper and his friends gave 
all the interruption in their power to 
any reſearches concerning that affair; 
and had recourſe to every art and ex- 
pedient that could be invented, to pre- 
vent it's being brought to a legal diſ- 
cuſſion : privilege bills m chancery, 
orders of court ſurreptitiouſly and il- 
legally obtained, and every other in- 
vention was made uſe of to bar and 
revent a fair and honeſt trial by a 
jury. The uſurper himſelf and his 
agents, at the ſame time that they 
formed divers conſpiracies againft his 
life, in vain endeavoured to detach 
Mr. M r from the orphan's cauſe 
by innumerable artifices, inſinuating, 
cajoling, and miſrepreſenting,with ſur- 
prizing dexterity and perſeverance. 
His protector, far from being ſa- 
tisfied with their reaſons, was not 
only deaf to their remonſtrances, but, 
believing him in danger from their 
repeated efforts, had him privately 
conveyed into the country; where an 
unhappy accident (which he hath ever 
ſince ſincerely regretted) furniſhed his 
adverſary with a colourable pretext to 
cut him off in the beginning of his 
career. 
A man happening to loſe his life 
by the accidental diſcharge of a piece 
that chanced to be in the young gen- 
tleman's hands, the account of this 
misfortune no ſooner reached the ears 
of his uncle, than he expreſſed the 
moſt immoderate joy at having found 
ſo 2 a handle for deſtroying him 
under colour of law. He immediately 
conſtituted himſelf proſecutor ; ſet his 
emiſſaries at work to ſecnre. a coro- 
ner's inqueſt ſuited to his cruel pur- 
© poſes; ſet out for the place in-perſon, 
© to take care that the priſoner ſhould 
© not 12 inſulted him in gaol in the 
maſt inhuman manner; employed 2 
© whole army of attornies and agents 
1 £2 4 4+ ( [ © to 
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© to ſpirit up and carry on a moſt viru- 
« lent proſecution ;z practiſed all the un · 
fair methods that could be invented, 
* in order that the unhappy gentleman 


© ſhould be tranſported to Ons from 
w 


* the healthy priſon to which as at 


'© firſt committed; endeavoured to in- 


6 2 him into deſtructive confeſſions; 
and nat to mention other more infa - 
mous arts employed in the affair of 
evidence, attempted to ſurprize him 
upon his trial in the abſence of his 
witneflesand counſel, contrary to a pre 
vious agreement with the proſecutor's 
own attorney: nay, he even appeared 
in perſon upon the bench at the trial, 
in order to intimidate the evidence, and 
brow-beat the unfortunate priſoner at 
the barz and expended above a thou- 
ſand pounds in that proſecution. In 
ſpite of all his wicked efforts, haw- 
ever, which were defeated by the ſpi- 
rit and indefatigable induſtry of Mr. 
M, the young gentleman was 
honourably acquitted, to the evident 
ſatis faction of all the impartial z the 
misfortune that gave a handle for that 
unnatural proſecution appearing to a 
demonſtration to have been a mere 
accident. 
© In a few months his protector, who 
had now openly eſpouſed his cauſe, 
(taking with hum two gentlemen to 
witneſs his tranſactions) conducted 
him to his native country, with a view 
to be better informed of the ſtrength 
of his pretenſions, than he could be 
by the intelligences he had hitherto 
received, or by the claimant's own 
dark and almoſt vbliterated remem- 
brance of the facts which were eſſen- 
tial to be known, Upon their arrival 
in Dublin, application was made to 
thoſe perſons whom Mr. A bad 
named as his ſchoolmaſters and com- 
panions, er with the ſervants 
and. neighbours of his father, Theſe, 
though examined ſeparately, without 
having the leaſt previous intimation 
what the claimant had reported, agreed 
in their accounts with him, as well as 
with 2 another, and 8 mr 
ny other as acquainted with 
the Ame Had, — 
© had recourſe, and ſtill met with the 
© ſame unvaried information. By theſe 
means he made ſuch progreſs; in his 
© enquiries, that in leſs than two months 
© no fewer than one hundred perſons 
s from different quarters of the king- 
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8, to whom Mr. M—— 


© dom, either nally or by letters, 
6 ICID elle of the 
© claimant, in declarations conſonant 
« with one another, as well as with the 
* accounts he gave of himſelf. Several 
£ ſervants who had lived with his father, 
and been deceived with the tory pf 
© his death, ſo induſtriouſly p ted 
© by his uncle, no ſooner heard of his 
© being in Dublin, than they came fram 
© different parts of the country to fe. 
© him; and though great pains were 
© taken to deceive them, never 
© theleſs knew him at firſt fight ; ſore 
© of them fell upon their knees to thank 
Heaven for his preſervation, embra- 
© ced his legs, and ſhed tears of joy for 
© his return. f , 
Although the conduct of his adver - 
ſary, particularly in the abovemen- 
tioned proſecution, together with the 
evidence that already appeared, were 
ſufficient to convince all mankind of 
the truth of the claimant's pretenſions, 
Mr. Mt, in order to be farther 
ſatisfied, reſolved to ſee how he would 
be received upon the ſpot where he 
was born; jultly concluding, that if 
he was really an impoſtor, the baſtard 
of a kitchen-wenc pr oops 10 A 
country entirel e is ene- 
my and his Age nl bo looked 
upon in that place with the utmaſt 
deteſtation and contempt... . _  » 

© This his intention was no ſooner 
known to the adverſe party, than their 
agents and friends, from all quarters, 
repaired to that place with all poſſible 
diſpatch, and uſed all their influence 
with the people, in remonſtrances, 
threats, and all the other arts they 
could deviſe, not only to diſcounte- 
nance the claimant upon his arrival, 
* but even to ſpirit up a mob to inſult 
© him. Notwithſtanding 

«© tions, and the ſervile awe and ſub) 
tion in which tenants are kept by their 


© landlords in that part of the country, 
af as ſoon as it was known that Mr. 
Ay approached the town, the in- 


© habitants crouded out in great mul- 
« titudes to receive and welcome him, 
© and accompanied him into town with 
« acclamations and other expreſſions af 
© joy, inſomuch that the agents of his 

verſary durſt not ſhew their faces. 


© The ſovereign of the corporation, who 
« was pies creature and favou- 


© rite of the uſurper, and whoſe all da- 
© pended upon the iſſue of the cauſe, was. 
1E 0 
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i ſo. conſcious of the 's right, 
and fo much awed by the behaviour 
of the people, who knew that con- 


ſafe, even to preſerve the appearance 
of neutrality upon this occation, but 
actually held the ſtirrup while Mr. 
A y diſmounted from his horſe. 

© This {enfe of conviction in the peo- 

le manifeſted itſelf ſtill more power- 
Fully, when he returned to the fame 
place in the year 1744, about which 
time Lord An being informed of 
his reſolution, determined again to be 
before-hand with him, and ſet out in 
perfon with his agents and friends, 
ſome of whom were detached before 
him, to prepare for his reception, and 
induced the people to meet him in a 
body, and accompany him to town, 
with ſuch e 
they had before beftowed on his ne- 
phew; but in {pite of all their art and 
intereſt, he was fuffered to paſs through 
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though ſeveral barrels of beer were 
produced, to court the favour of the 
populace, they had no other effect than 
that of drawing their ridicule upon the 
donor; whereas, when Mr. A ; 
two days afterwards appeared, all the 
inhabitants, with garlands, ſtreamers, 
muſick, and other enſigns of joy,croud- 
ed but to meet him, and uſhered him 
into town with ſuch demonſtrations of 
pleaſure and -will, that the noble 
found it conyenient to hide him- 
If from the reſentment of his own 
tenants, the effects of which he muſt 
have ſeverely felt, had not he been 
ſcreened by the timely remonſtrances 
of Mr, Mr, and the other gentle- 
man ho accompanied his competi- 
tor. $140,285; 
Nor did his henſion vani 
with the wanſheltg of this day; he 
town was again in uproar on the Sun- 
day following, when it was known 
that Mr. A——y intended to come 
ither from Dunmain to church: 
they went out to meet him as before, 
and conducted him to the church door 
with acclamations, which terrified his 
uncle to fuch a degree, that he fled 
Vith precipitation in à boat, and ſoon 
© after entirely quitted the place. 

f It would ee ar Den ta 
to enumerate the particular ſteps th 
were taken by one fide to Enge, 
* and by che other to delay the trial; 
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ſciouſneſs, that he did not think it 


reſſions of welcome as 


the ftreet in a mournful ſilence; and 


the young gentleman's adverfaries 


4 

« finding that they could not, by all the 
ſubterfuges id arts they had uſcd, 
evade it, repeated attempts were made 
© to aſſaſſinate him and his protector, 
and every obſtruction thrown in the 
* way of his cauſe which craft could in 
© vent, villainy execute, and undue in- 
© fluence confirm. But all theſe diffi- 
* culties were ſurmounted by the vigi- 
© lance, conſtancy, courage, and faga- 
city of Mr; and at laſt the affair 
vas brought to a very ſolemn trial at 
© bar, which being continued, by ſeveral 
c 
c 
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c 
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adjournments, from the eleventh to the 
twenty-fifth day of November, a ver- 
dit was found for the claimant by a 
jury of gentlemen, which, in point of 
OI and property, cannot be 
eaſily paralleled in the annals of that 
or any other country; à jury that 
could by no means be ſuſpected of pre- 
poſſeſſions in favour of Mr. A—y, 
to whoſe perfon they were abſolute 
ngers) eſpecially it we conſider that 
a gentleman in their neighbourhood, 
© who was nephew to the foreman, and 
© nearly related to ſome of the reſt of 
© their number, forfeited a conſiderable 
eſtate by their decifion. 5 


This verdict, ſaid the parſon, gave 


* the higheſt ſatis faction to all impartial 
© perſons that were within reach of bein 
* duly informed of their proceedings, 
© and of the different genius and con- 
* dutt of the parties engaged in the con- 
telt; but more eſpecially ts ſuch as 
were in court (as I here at the trial, 
and had an opportunity of obſerving 
the characters and behaviour of the 
© perfons who appeared there to give 
evidence. To ſuch it was very ap- 
parent, that all the witneſſes ty AO 
there on the part of the uncle, were 
either his tenants, dependents, pot- 
companions, or perſous ſome way or 
other interefted in the iſſue of the ſuit, 
and remarkable for a low kind of cun- 
ning; that many of them were per- 
ſons of profligate lives, who deſerveq 
no credit ; that (independent of th 
levity of their characters) thoſe of 
them who went under the denomina- 
tion of colonels (Colonel L——fts 
alone excepted, who had nothing to 
ſay, and was only brought there i 
order to gore credit to that party 
© made fo ndiculous a figure, and gave 
© ſo abſurd, contradiftory, ' and incon- 
nden 
: n : 4 co 
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© could give the leaſt degree of credit nothing mort of his own, to ſecond 


c 
* 


were obli 


to. On the other hand it was ob- 
ſerved, that the nephew and Mr. 
Mr, his chief manager, (being 
abſolute ſtrangers in that country, 
and unacquainted with the characters 
of the perſons they had to deal with) 
to lay before the court 
and jury ſuch evidence as came to hep 
hand, me of whom plainly 
to have been put upon them r cer their 
adverſaries, with a deſign to hurt. 
It was alſo manifeft, that the witneſſes 
produced for Mr. A y were ſuch 
as could. have no manner of connec- 
tion with him, nor any dependance 
whatſoever upon him, to influence 
their evidence ; for the far greatelt part 
of them had never ſeen him from his 
infancy till the trial began; and many 
of them (though poor and r 
* the title of colonels) were 
pl e of unhlemiſhed character, of great 
mplicity, and ſuch as no man in his 
ſenſes would pitch upon to ſupport a 
bad cauſe. It is 4 that the jury 


(whoſe well-known honour, impar- 


tiality, and penetration, muſt be re- 
ve by all who are Oy with 
them) were not under the leaſt dif- 
ficulty about their verdict; for they 
were not incloſed above half an hour 
when they returned with it. Theſe 
ntlemen could not help obſerving 
Ye e great inequality of the parties en- 
gaged, the great advantages that the 
uncle had in every other reſpect (ex- 
cept the truth and juſtice of his caſe 
over the nephew, by means of his va 
poſſeſſions, and of his power and in- 
fluence all round the place of his birth; 
nor could the contralt between the dit- 
ferent geniuſes of the two parties efcape 
their obſervation. They could not but 
ſee and conclude, that a perſon who 
had confefſedly tranſported and fold 
his orphan apo? Bev into ſlavery ; who, 
on his return, had carried on fo un: 
2 and cruel a proſecution to 
e a his life, 4 + colour of 
e had alſo given fuch 
gig proofs of his {kill and dexte- 
rity in the We of witneſley 
for that N pur was in like 
1 capable o an the ſame 
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him in it. The of the j jury 
had alſo a near view of the manner in 
which the witneſſes delivered their teſ- 
timonies, and had from thence an op- 


prey of obſerving many circum- 


ances and diſtinguiſhing characte- 
riſticks of truth wa f; ſhood, from 


which a great deal could be gathered 
that could not be adequate! y conveyed 
by any printed account, — 
. conſequently they muſt have 
been much hetter judges * the ęvi- 
dence on which they founded their 
verdict, than any perſon who had nat 
the ſame o rtunit ag age lad 
© Thele, Mr. 1 Pickle, were my re- 
flections on what I had en to oh · 
ſerve concerning that f amous trial; 
and on my return to England two 
years after, I could not help pitying 
the ſelf ſufficiency of ſome people, 
who, at this diſtance, 45 to 
paſs "their judgment on that verdict, 
with as t poſitiveneſs as if they 
had been in the ſecrets of the cauſe, 
or upon the jury who tried it ; and that 
from no better authority than the de- 
clamations of Lord A——a's emjfſay 
ries, and ſome falſiged printed ace 
counts; artfully cooked up on pury 
poſe to miſlead and deceive. 
But to return from this 2 
Lord A—, the defendant ig 
cauſe, was ſo conſcious of A* erde 
and merits of his in 
caſe, and that a 9 woy voy 
gainſt him, that he ordered, A * of 
error to be made out before the trial 
was ended; a the 9 was na 
ſooner giyen, ate 
lodge. 1 thoug Ne well knew he 
had no manner A. 
This expedient was Nai 

5 


for vexation and dela 225 in * 


keep Mr. AI 

for of the ſmall e L- 1 © 
ed by the verdict, hot Tap | 
fond 8 des a exhauſted a * mi 

di eprived other means to 


his x right; and 7 a the mot opp 
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« death of the late Earl of A——4, 


about the partition of his great eſtate, 


« were now firmly united in an aſſocia- 
tion againſt this unfortunate gentle- 
manz mutual deeds were executed a- 
mong them, by which many great 
lordſhips and eftates were given up by 
the uncle to perſons who had no right 
to poſſeſs them, in order toengage them 
to fide with him againſt his nephew, 
in witholding the unjuſt poſſeſſion of 
the remamder. 

© "Theſe confederates having held ſe- 
veral conſultations againſt their com- 
mon enemy, and finding that his cauſe 
gathered daily firength ſince the trial, 
by the acceſhon of many witneſſes of 
figure and reputation who had nat 
been head of before; and that the only 
chance they had to prevent the ſpeedy 
eſtabliſhment of his right, and their 
own deſtruction, was by ſtripping Mr. 
Mt of the little money that yet 
remained, and ſtopping all Ander re- 
ſources whereby he might be enabled 
to proceed; they therefore came to a 
determined reſolution to carry that 
hopeful ſcheme into execution; and 
in purſuance thereof they have left no 
expedient or ſtratagem, how extraor- 
dmary or ſcandalous ſoever, unprac- 
tiſed, to diſtreſs Mr. A——y and that 
gentleman. For that end, all the op- 
prefſive arts, and dilatory, expenſive 
contrivances that the fertile 1nven- 
tion of the loweſt pettifoggers of the 
law could poſſibly deviſe, have with 
great dexterity 2 played off a- 
gainſt them in fruitleſs quibbling and 
malicious ſuits, entirely foreign to the 
merits of the cauſe, Not to mention 
numberleſs other acts of oppreſſion, 
the moſt extraordinary and unprece- 
dented proceedings, by means where- 
of this tham writ of error hath been 
kept on foot ever ſince November 1743, 
© 1s to me,” ſaid the doctor, * a moſt 
* flagrant inſtance, not only of the pre- 
© valency of power and money, (when 
employed, as in the preſent caſe, a- 
6 gain an unfortunate, helpleſs man, 
« diſabled, as he is, of the means of 
© aſcertaining his right) but of the bad - 
© neſs of a cauſe, that hath recourſe ta 
ſo many iniquitous expedients to ſup- 
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In a word, the whole conduct of 
© Lord A— a and his party, from the 
© beginning to this time, hath been ſuch, 
+ as ſufltiontly' minifet3 that it-conld 
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proceed from no other motives than a 
* conſciouſneſs of Mr. A——y's right, 
and of their own illegal uſurpations, 
and from a terror of truſting the me- 
rits of their caſe to a fair diſcuſſion 
by the laws of their un and that 
the intention and main drift of all their 
proceedings plainly tends to ſtifle and 
{mother the merits of the caſe from the 
knowledge of the world, by oppreſ- 
five arts and ingenious delays, rather 
than truſt it to the candid determina- 
tion of an honeſt jury. What elſe 
could be the motives of kidnapping 
the claimant, and tranſporting him 
when an infant; of the various at- 
tempts made upon his life fince his re- 
turn; of the attempts to diveſt him of 
all aſſiſtance to aſcertain his right, 

endeavovring lo folicitoufly to * 
on Mr. M r to abandon him in 
the beginning; of retaining an army 
of counſel, before any ſuit had been 
commenced ; of the many ſiniſter at- 
tempts to prevent the trial at bar; of 
the various arts made uſe of to terrify 
any one from appearing as witneſs for 
the claimant, and to ſeduce thoſe who 
had appeared; of the ſhameleſs, un- 
precedented, low tricks, now practiſed 
to keep him out of the poſſeſſion of 
that elate for which he had obtained 
the verdict, thereby to diſable him 
from bringing his cauſe to a farther 
hearing ; and of the attempts made to 
buy up Mr. M 's debts, and to 
ſpirit up ſuits againſt him. Is it not 
obvious, from all theſe circumftances, 
as well as from the obſtruction they 
have given to the attorney-general's 
proceeding, to make a report to his 
majeſty on the clajmant's petition to 
the king for the peerage, which was 
referred by his majeſty to that gentle- 
man fo far back as 1743; that all 
their efforts are bent to that one point 
of ſtifling, rather than ſuffering the 
merits 1 this cauſe to come to a fair 
and candid hearing; and that the ſole 
conſideration at preſent between them 
and this unfortunate man, is not whe- 
ther he is right or wrong, but whether 
he ſhall' or ſhall not find money ta 
bring this cauſe to a final determina · 
tion. | nf 
Lord A——a and his confederates 
© not thinking themſelves ſafe with all 
© theſe expedients, while there was a 
« pollibil ty of their antagonift's obtain · 
ing any aſſiſtance from ſuch as huma- 
nity, 
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« nity, compaſſion, generoſity, or a love 
© of juſtice, might induce to lay open 
their purſes to his aſſiſtance in aſcer- 
taining his right, have, by themſelves 
and their numerous emiſſaries, em- 
ployed all the arts of calumny, ſlan- 
der, and detraction, againſt him, by 
traducing his cauſe, vilifying his per- 
ſon, and moſt baſely and cruelly tear - 
ing his character to pieces by a thou- 
ſand miſrepreſentations, purpoſely in- 
vented and induftriouſly propagated 
in all places of reſort, which isa kind 
of cowardly aſſaſſination that there is 
no guarding againſt: yet, in ſpite of 
all theſe machunations, and the 1 
ful indifference of mankind, who ſtand 
aloof unconcerned, and fee this un- 
happy gentleman moſt inhumanly op- 
vrefſed by the weight of lawleſs pow- 
er and faction, M r, far from 
ſuffering himſelf to be dejected by the 
multiplying difficulties that croud up- 
on him, ſtill exerts himſelf with amaz- 
ing fortitude and 8 and will 
(1 doubt not) bring the affair he began 
and carried on with ſo much ſpirit, 
while his finances laſted, to an happy 
concluſion. | x 
© It would exceed the bounds of my 
intention, and perhaps 488 too 
much upon your time, were I to enu- 
merate the low artifices and ſhameful 

uibbles, by which the uſurper hay 
found means to procraſtinate the deci- 
ſion of the conteſt between him and 
his hapleſs nephew, or to give a detail 
of the damage and perplexity which 
Mr. Mt has ſuſtained and been 
involved in, by the treachery and in: 
gratitude of ſome who liſted themſelves 
under him in the proſecution of this 
affair, and by the villainy of others, 
who, under various pretences of mate- 
rial diſcoveries ey had to make, &c, 
had faſtened themſelves upon him, 
and continued to do all themiſchief in 
their power, until the cloven foot was 
detected. 3 
© One inſtance, however, is ſo fla» 
grantly flagitious, that I cannot reſiſt 
the inclination I feel to relate it, as 
an example of the moſt infernal perfi- 
dy that perhaps ever entered the human 
heart. I have already mentioned the 
* part which H —n acted in the be- 
« ginning of M——r's connection with 
© the un nate ſtranger, and hinted 
that the ſaid H n lay under many 
* obligations to that gentieman, before 
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© Mr. A——y's arrival in England. 
© He had been chief, agent to Lord 
© A——y, and, as it afterwards ap- 
c peared, received ſeveral payments of 
© a ſecret penſion which that lord en- 
© joyed, for which he either could not, 
© or would not account. His lord- 
© ſhip therefore, in order to compel him 
© to it, took out writs againſt him, and 
© his houſe was continually ſurrounded 
© with catchpoles for the ſpace of two 
« whole years. 
© Mr. M believing, from H—n's 
own account of the matter, that the 
poor man was greatly injured, and 
proſecuted on account of his attach- 
ment to the unhappy young 2 
man, did him all the good offices in 
his power, and became ſecurity for 
him on ſeveral occaſions: nay, ſuch 
was his opinion of his integrity, that 
after Mr. A y was cleared of the 
roſecution carried on againſt him by 
Nie uncle, his perſon was truſted to 
the care of this hypocrite, who deſired 
that the young gentleman might | 
at his houſe 2 the convenience of air, 
M-——r's own occaſions calling him 
often into the country, | 
* Having thus, by bis conſummate 
diſſimulation, acquired ſuch a valuable 
charge, he wrote a letter to one of 
Lord A——y's attornies, offering ta 
betray Mr. A y; provided his lord- 
ſhip would ſettle his account and give 
him a diſcharge for eight 42 
pounds of the penſion which he had 
received and not accounted for. Mr. 
r, informed of this treacherous 
ropoſal, immediately removed his 
odger from his houſe into his on, 
without aſſigning his reaſons for fo 
doing until he was obliged to de- 
clare it, in order to free himſelf from 
the importunities of H——n, who 
earneſtly ſolicited his return. This 
miſereant finding himſelf detected 
and diſappointed in his villanous de- 
ſign, was ſo much enraged at his miſe 
carriage, that, forgettin all the bee 
© nefits he had received from M 
for a ſeries of 'years,, he practiſed all 
* the miſchief that his malice could 
* contrive againſt him; and at length 
© entered into a confed with one 
—ſt—ey, and ſeveral other aban- 
* doned wretches, who, as before ſaid, 
under various pretences of being able 
© tomake material diſcoveries, and other + 
wiſe to ſerve the cauſe, had found 
© means 
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means to be employed in ſome extra- 
* buſineſs relating to it, though their 
© real intention was to betray the claim- 
© ant. 

© Theſe confederates, in eonjunction 
« with ſome avxiliaries of infamous 
character, being informed that Mr. 
M r was on the point of ſecuring 
©« a confiderable ſum, to enable him to 
< proſecute Mr. A——y's right, and 
to bring it to a happy concluſion, con- 
v trived a deep-laid ſcheme to diſappoint 
him in it, and at once to ruin the 
© cauſe. And previous meaſures being 
taken for that wicked purpoſe, they 
* impoſed upon the young gentleman's 
* inexperience and credulity, by inſinu- 
© ations equally falſe, plauſible, and 
© malicious: to which they at length 


gained his belief, by the mention of 


* {ome circumſtances that gave what 
© they alledged an air of probability, 
© and even of truth. They ſwore that 
© Mr. Mr had taken out an action 
* againſt him for a very large ſuni of 
money; that they had actually ſeen 
© the writ; that the intention of it was 
to throw him into priſon for life, and 
ruin his cauſe, in conſequence of an 
agreement made by him with Lord 
A-——y, and his other enemies, to 
retrieve the money that he had laid 
out in the cauſe. 

© This plauſible tale was enforced 
with ſuch an air of truth, candour, and 
earneſt concern for his ſafety, and was 
ſtrengthened by ſo many imprecations, 
and corroborating circumſtances of 
their 1 - would have ſtag- 
gered one of muc ter experience 
and knowledge of it an Mr, 
A——y could be ſuppoſed at that 
time. The notion of perpetual im- 
priſonment, and the certain ruin they 
made him believe his cauſe was threa- 


nation to ſuch a degree, that he ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be led like a lamb to 
the ſlaughter, by this artful band of 
villains ; who ſecreted him at the lodg- 
ings of one Print ce, an intimate of 
G- ſt—ey's, for ſeveral days, under 
colour of his being hunted by bailiffs 
employed by Mr. M——r, where he 
was not only obliged by them tv 
change his name, but even his wife 
was not ſyffered to have acceſs to him, 
Their defign was to have ſold him, 
or drawn Rim its a fuivous Compro · 
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miſe with his adverſaries, for à valus 
able conſideration to themſelves. But 
as no ties are binding among ſuch a 
knot of villains, the reft of the con- 
ſpirators were jockied by G——ſt—ey 
who, in order to monopolize the ad. 
_— to himſelf, hurried his prize 
into the country, and ſecreted him even 
from his confederates, in a place of 
concealment one hundred miles from 
London, under the ſame ridiculous 
pretence of M——r"$s having taken out 
a writ againſt him, and of bailiffs 
being in purſuit of him every where 
round London. | 
© He was no ſooner there than G—ſ- 
t—ey, as a previous ſtep to the other 
villainy he intended, tricked him out 
of a bond for fix thouſand pounds, 
under colour of his having a perſon 
ready to advance the like ſum upon it, 
as an immediate fund for carrying on 
his cauſe; aſſuring him, af the Ame 
time, that he had a ſet of gentlemen 
ready, who were willing. to advance 
twenty-five thouſand pounds more for 
the ſame purpoſe, and to allow him 
five hundred pounds a year for his 
maintenance, till his cauſe ſhould: be 
made an end of, provided that Mr. 
M ſhould have no farther concern 
with him or his cauſe. 
Mr. A——y, having by this time 
received ſome intimations of the de - 
ceit that had been put upen him, made 
anſwer, that he ſhould look upon him- 
© ſelf as a very ungrateful monſter, in- 
© deed, if he deſerted a perſon who had 
© ſaved his life, and ſo generouſly ven- 
© tured his own, <ogether with his for- 
© tune, in his cauſe, until he ſhould 
« firlt be certain of the truth of what 
7 of N and 1 
© rejected the propoſal. —t—ey, 
C ao had no die in * hah 
© than to cover the ſecret villainy he me- 
«© ditated againſt him, and to facilitate 
© the execution therefore, eaſily receded 
© from it when he found Mr. A— 
© ſo averſe to it, and undertook never- 
© theleſs to raiſe- the money; adding, 
© that he might, if he pleaſed, return 
© to Mr. M——+r whenever it was fe- 
© cured. The whole drift of this pre- 
© tended undertaking toraiſe the twenty · 
* five thouſand pounds, was only to lay 
© a foundation for a dextrous contri- 
© yance to draw Mr. A——y unwarily 
© into the execution of a deed, relin» 
| « qaiſhing 
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© quiſhing all his right and title, under 
C Tekin of it's Un a deed to ſecure 
© the repayment of that ſum. 

6G ſt—ey having, as he imagined, 
© ſo far paved the way for the execution 
© of ſuch a deed, enters into an agree- 
© ment with an agent, employed for that 
« purpoſe by Mr. A——ey's adverſa- 
© ries, purporting, that in conſideration 
© of the payment of a bond for fix thou- 
© ſand pounds, which he, G—ſt—ey, 
© had, as he pretended, laid out in Mr. 
© Aw——ty's caule, and of an annuity 
© of ſeven hundred pounds a year, he 
« was to procure for them from Mr. 
A ey a deed ready executed, relin- 
© quiſhing all right and title to the 
5 , eſtate and honours. Every 
© thing being prepared for the execu- 
tion of this infernal ſcheme, unknown 
to Mr. A——ey, G—ſt—ey then 
© thought proper to ſend for him to toven 
© from his retirement, in order, as he 
© pretended, to execute a ſecurity of 
6 twenty-five thouſand pounds. 


This intended victim to that vil- 


© lain's _—_ no mn arrived in 
' © town, h of money to 
© on his cauſe, ad of revs. rite a2 
c 323 his friend and protector Mr. 
M — with fo ſeaſonable and unex- 
0 _ a reinforcement, than an un- 
© foreſeen difficulty aroſe, concerning 
© the payment of G ſt—eyꝰs fix thou- 
© ſand pound bond. That money was 
© to have been raiſed out of the eſtate of 
© a lunatick, which could not be done 
© without the leave of the court of chan- 
© cery, to whom an account muſt have 
© been given of the intended application 
© of it. While arations were mak - 
© ing to rectify this omiſſion, G ſt—ey 
© immediately carried Mr, A——ey a- 
0 gain into the country, left he ſhould 
© happen to be undeceived by ſome 
© means or other. 
© In the mean time, this wicked ma- 
© chination was providentially diſcover- 
© ed by Mr. M——r, before it could 
© be carried into execution, by means 
© of the jealouſies that aroſe among the 
© conſpirators themſelves; and was, at 
6 — ame time, confirmed to _ As 
0 on whom the very agent for the 
- An——ey arty had? be, pe with 
© the ſecret, r no ſooner detect - 
x ed it, than 1 his diſ- 
covery to one of Mr. A——ey*'s coun- 
8 ſel, a man of great worth; 5 imme- 
£ dratelytheretipon took proper meaſures 
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* to lay open to Mr. A——ey himſelf, 
© the Ae retort ſcheme that was laid 
© for his deſtruction: he was highly 
« ſenſible of it; and could never after- 
* wards reflect on the ſnare that he had ſo 
unwarily been drawn into, and had ſo 
narrowly eſcaped, without a mixture 
of horror, ſhame, and gratitude to his 
deliverer. 
* The conſummate aſſurance of the 
monſters who were engaged in this 
plot, after they had been detected, and 
upbraided with their treachery, is 
ſcarce to be paralleled; for they not 
only owned the fact of ſpiriting Mr. 
A-——ey away, in the manner above 
mentioned, but juſtified their doing it 
as tending to his ſervice. They alſo 
maintained, that they had actually ſe- 
cured the twenty-five thouſand pounds 
for him, though they never could name 
any one perſon who was to have ad- 
vanced the money. No man was 
more active in this ſcheme than H—n; 
nor any man more M N 4 K 
Mr. A-——ey up in the falſe im- 

reſſions he had 3 or in pro- 
rig methods to ruin his protector, 
than he. 

* Among many other ients for 
that purpoſe, a moſt malicious attempt 
was made to lodge an information 
againſt him for treaſonable praftices 
with the ſecretary of ſtate, notwith- 
ſtanding the repeated proofs he had 
given of his loyalty; and as a prepa- 


_— ſtep to his accuſation, à letter, 
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by another perſon, and actually ſent 
to the Earl of C d, importing that 
the perſon who copied the .letter had 
an affair of conſequence to commu- 
nicate to his lordſhip, if he would ap- 
point a time of receiving the informa- 
tion. But that perſon, _ full con- 
viction of the villainy of the ſcheme, 
abſolutely refuſed to proceed -farther 
in it; ſo that his . malice once more 
proved abortive: and before he had 
time to execute any other contrivance 
of the ſame nature, he was impriſoned 
in this very gaol for debt. ts 

© Here, finding bis creditors inexor- 
able, and himſelf deftitute of all other 
© reſource, he made application to the 
very man whom he had injured. in 
© ſuch an outrageous manner ſet forth 
* his deplorable caſe. in the moſt pathe- 


tick terms; and intreated him; with 
| 3F * the 


which this traitor dictated, was copied ' 
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s the moſt abject humility, to uſe his 
* Influence in his behalf. The diſtreſs 


ok this varlet immediately diſarmed 


© M-——r of his reſentment, and even 
excited his compaſſion. Without ſend- 
ing any anſwer to his remonſtrances, 
© he interceded for him with his credi- 
tors z and the perſon to whom he was 
* chiefly indebted, refuſing to releaſe 
him without ſecurity, this unwearied 
* benefaQtor joined with the priſoner in 
© a bond for above two hundred and 
* forty pounds, for which he obtained 
« his releaſe, | 
« He was no ſooner diſcharged, how- 
« ever, than he entered into freſh com- 
+ bjnations with G——y and others, in 
order to thwart his deliverer in his 
© ſchemes of raiſing money, and other- 
« wiſe to diſtreſs and deprive him of li- 
© berty; for which purpoſe, no art or in- 
* duftry (perjury notexcepted) hath been 
0 ee And, what is ſill more extraor 
© finary, this perfidious monſter having 
b = | money to take up the bord, in 
© conſequence of which he regained his 
freedom, hath procured a writ againſt 
Mt, upon that very obligation; 
© and taken aſſignments to ſome other 
« debts of that gentleman, with the 
© fame Chriſtian 1 * hi- 
© therto, he hath by ſurprizing ſagaci 
and unſhaken . af al 
« their internal contrivances, and re- 
© torted ſome of their machinations on 
s their own heads. At this time, when 


© he is ſuppoſed by ſome, and repreſent- 


ed by others, as under the circum- 
© ſtances of oblivion and deſpondence, 


© he proceeds in his deſign with the ut- 


«* moſt calmneſs and intrepidity, medi- 
© tating ſchemes, and ripening meaſures, 
© that Will one day confound his ene- 
* mies, and attract the notice and admi- 
© ration of mankind.” 

Peregrine, having thanked the prieſt 
for his obliging information, expreſſed 
his ſurprize at the ſcandalous inattention 
of the world to an affair of ſuch im- 

ance: obſerving, that, by ſuch in- 
—— neglect, this unfortunate young 
ntleman, Mr. A— ey, was abſolute- 
deprived of all the benefit of ſociety; 
the fole end of which is, to protect the 
rights, redreſs the grievances, and pro- 
mote the happineſs of individuals. As 
for the character of Mr, he faid it 
was ſo romantically ſingular in all it's 
cixcumſtances, that, though other mo- 


made up for the purpoſe, was pb 


PEREGRINE PICK-E« 


induce him to ſeek Ris acquaintance: 
but he did not at all wonder at the un- 
grateful returns which had been made 
to his generofity by H—n and many 
others, whom he had ſeryed in a manner 
that few beſides himſelf would have 
done; for he had been long convinced 
of the truth conveyed in theſe lines of a 
celebrated Itahan author. 


© Li beneficii, che per ba loro grandezza, non 
© puonuo effer guiderdonati, con la ſcelt- 
© rata moneta dell ingratitudine, (ono 
© pagati." 4 


The ſtory which you have related of 
© that young gentleman,” faid he, © bears 
© a very ſtrong reſemblance to the fate 
* of a Spaniſh nobleman, as it was 
* communicated to me by one of his 
© own intimate friends at Paris. The 
© Counteſs D'Alvrarez died immediate 
© after the birth of a ſon, and the hu 
band ſurving her but three years, the 
© child was left ſole heir to his honours 
© and eſtate, under the guardianſhip of 
© his uncle, who had a ſmall fortune 
© and a great many children. This in- 
© human relation, coveting the wealth 
© of his infant ward, formed a deſign 
«* againſt the life of the helpleſs orphan, 
© and truſted the execution of it to his 
© valet de chambre, who was tempted 
© to undertake the murder by the pro- 
* miſe of a confiderable reward. He 
© accordingly ſtabbed the boy with a 
c 
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knife, in three different places, on the 
right fide of his neck: but, as he was 
not uſed to ſuch barbarous attempts, 
his hand failed in the performance; 
and he was ſeized with fuch remorſe, 
that, perceiving the wounds were not 
mortal, he carried the hapleſs victim 
to the houſe of a ſurgeon, by whoſe 
care they were healed: and in the 
mean time, that he might not forfeit 
his recompence, found means to per- 
ſuade his employer, that his orders 
were performed. A bundle being 


lickly interred as the body of the child, 
who was ſaid to have been ſuddenly 
carried off by a convulſion: and the 
uncle, without oppoſition, ſucceeded 
to his honours and eſtate... The boy 
being cured of his hurts, was, about 
the age of ſix, delivered, with a fmall 
© ſum of money, to a merchant juſt em- 
* barking for Turky; who was given 


tives wers wanting, curioſity alone would ? to underſtand, that he was e 
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r of x min of quality, and that for fa- 
© mily reaſons it was neceſſary to con- 
e ceaf his birth. 

While the unfortunate orphars re: 
* ined in this deplorable ſtate of 
* bondage, all the children of the uſurper 
died one after another; and he him- 
6 ſelf being taken dangerouſly itf, at- 
© tributed all his afflictions to the juſt 
© judgment of God, and communicated 
fis anxiety on that ſubject to the valet 
© de chambre, who had been employed 
jn the murder of his nephew. at 
© domeſtick, in order to quiet his maſterꝰs 
© conſcience, and calm the perturbation 
of his ſpirits, confeſſed what he had 
© done, and gave him hopes of ſtill find- 
© ing the boy by dint of induſtry and 
expence. Fe unhappy child being 
© the only hope of the family of Alva- 
© rez, the uncle immediately ordered a 
© minute enquiry to be ſet on foot; in 
© conſequence of which he was mform- 
ed that the orghan had been fold to a 
© Turk, who had afterwards transferred 
© him to an Engliſn merchant, by whom 
© he was canveyed to London. 

An expreſs was immediately diſ- 
© patched to this capital, where he un- 
© derftood that the unhappy exile had, in 
© conſideration of his faithful ſervices, 
© been bound apprentice to a French 
© barber. ſurgeon ; and after he had ſuf- 
© ficiently qualified himſelf in that pro- 
© feſfion, been received into the family 
© of the Count de Gallas, at that time 
© the emperor's ambafſfador at the court 
© of London. From the houſe of this 
© nobleman he was traced into the ſer- 
© vice of Count D*Oberſtorf, where he 


© had married his lady's chamber-maid, 


* and then gone to ſettle as a ſurgeon 
© in Bohemia. 

In the courſe of theſe enquiries 
© ſeveral years elapſed; his uncle, who 
© was very much attached to the houſe 
© of Auftria, lived at Barcelona when 
© the father of this empreſs-queen reſided 
in that citYs and lent him a very con- 
* ſiderable ſum of money in the molt 
preſſing emergency of his affairs; and 
© when 4 prince was on the point of 
returning to Germany, the old count 
E finding d 
* father-confeſſor to his majetty, with a 
* circumſtantial account of the barba- 
* rity he had practiſed _ his ne- 
© phew, for which he implored forgive- 
* neſs, and ed he would give orders, 
chat the orphan, when found, ſhould 
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is end approaching, ſent his 


© inherit the dignities and fortune which 
* he had unjuſtly uſuped. 2X 
© His majefty aſſured the old man, 
* that he mrght make himfelf * 
© that ſcore, and ordered the confeflor 
to follow him to Vienna, immediately 
after the count's death, in onder to 
aſſiſt his endeavours in findingout the 
injured heir. The prieft did not fail 
to yield obedience to this command: 
he informed himſelf of certain natural 
marks on the young count's body, 
which were known to the nurſe an 
women who attended him in his in- 
. and with a gentleman whom 
the emperor ordered to accompany 
him, fet out for Bohemia, — ae 
ſoon found the object of his enquiry, 
in the 9 major · doro wi 
nobleman' of that country, he having 
itted his profeſſion of ſurgery for 
that office. | 
He was not a little ſurprized when 
he found himſelf circumſtantrally ca- 
techiſed about the particulars of his 
life, by perſons commiſſioned for that 
purpoſe by the emperor. He told 
them, that he was abſolutely ignorant 
of his own birth, though he had been 
informed, during his reſidence in Tur- 
ky, that he was the baſtard of a 
Spauiſh grandee, and gave them a mi- 
nute detail of the pilgrimage he had 
undergone. This information agree - 
ing with the intelligence which the 
prieſt had already received, and being 
corroborated with the marks upou 
his body, and the very ſcars of the 
wounds which had been inflited upon 
him in his infancy, the confeſfor, wich- 
out farther heſitation, ſaluted: him by 
the name of Count D'Alvarez, gran- 
dee of Spain, andexplained the whole 
myſtery of his fortune. . 
© If he was a bly amazed at this 
explanation, the caſe was otherwiſe 
with his wife, who — herſelf in 
great danger of being abandoned by 
an hufband of ſuch dien rank; but 
he DE diſpelled her appre- 
henſion, by aſſuring her, that as ſhe 
had ſhared in his adverſity, ſhe ſhould 
alſo partake of his good fortune. He 
ſet out immediately for Vienna, to 
make his acknowledgments to the em- 
6. peror, who favoured him with a 
© pracious reception, promiſed to u 
C bis influence, ſo that he might enjoy 
© the honours and eftate of his family; 
and in the mean time acknowledged 
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* himſelf his debtor for four hundred 
© thouſand florins, which he had bor - 
© rowed from his uncle. . He threw 
© himſelf at the feet of his avguſt pro- 
© teor, expreſſed the moſt grateful ſenſe 
© of his goodneſs, and begged he 2 0 
© be permitted to ſettle in ſome of his 
© imperial majeſty's dominions. © _ - 
Te. This requeſt was immediately grant+ 
©. ed; he was allowed to purchaſe land 
© in any part of the hereditary dominions 
© of the houſe of Auſtria, to the amaunt 
© of the ſum I have mentioned; and 
© made choice of the country of Ratibor 
© in Sileſia, where, in all probability, 
© he ſtill reſides. | th. d 

Peregrine had ſcarce finiſhed this nar + 
rative, when he perceived Mr. M-——r 
ſlip ſomething into the hand of the young 
man with whom he had been converſing 
at the other end of the room, and riſe 
up from the table in order to take his 
leave, He at once underſtood the mean- 
ing of this conveyance, and longed for 
an opportunity to be acquainted with 
ſuch a rare inſtance of primitive bene- 
volence; but the conſciouſneſs of his 
preſent ſituation hindered him from 
making any advance, that might be con- 
ſtrued into forwardneſs or preſumption. 


HE Is SURPRIZED WITH THE AP- 
PEARANCE OF HATCHWAY AND 
PIPES, WHO TAKE UP THEIR HA» 

_ BITATION IN HIS' NEIGHROUR=, 

| HOOD, CONTRARY TO HIS 1N- 
CLINATION AND EXPRESS DE- 

SIRE, | | 


ID EING now regularly initiated in 
the myſteries of the Fleet, and re- 
coneiled in ſome meaſure to the cutioms 


of the place, he began to bear the 
edge of reflection without wincing; and. 
thinking it would be highly imprudent. 


in him to defer any longer the purpoles 
by which only he could enjoy any caſe 
and ſatisfaction in his confinement, he 
reſolved to reſume his taſk of tranſlating, 


and every week compoſe an occational. 


paper, by way of revenge upon the mi- 
niſter, againſt whom he had denounced 
eternal war. 
himſelf up in his chamber, and went to 
work wich 

tionz when he was interrupted by a 
ticket-porter, who, putting a letter in 
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With this view he locked 


great eagerneſs and applica-, 


his hand, vaniſhed in a moment, be- 
fore he had time to peruſe the contents. 
Our hero, opening the billet, was not 
a little furprized to find a bank · note for 
fifty pounds, encloſed in a blank ſheet 
of paper; and having exerciſed his me- 
mory and penetration on the ſubject of 
this unexpected windfal, had juſt con- 
cluded, that it could come from no other 
than the lady who had ſo kindly viſited, 
him a few days before, when- his ears, 
were ſuddenly invaded by the well-, 
known found of that whiſtle which al- 
ways hung about the neck of Pipes, as 
a memorial of his former occupation, 
This tune being performed, he heard. 
the noiſe of a — wt leg aſcending the 
ſtair: upon which he opened his * 
and beheld his friend Hatchway, with 
his old ſhip- mate at his back. 
After a cordial ſhake of the hand, 
with the uſual ſalutation of, What 
* cheer, Couſin Pickle?* honeſt Jack. 
ſeated himſelf without ceremony; and 
caſting his eyes around the apartment, 
* Split my topſtay-ſail,* ſaid he, with 
an arch ineer, you have got into a, 
* ſnug birth, couſin! Here you may 
© fit all weathers, without being turned 
© out to take your watch, and no fear 
* of the ſhip's dragging her anchor. 
© You ha'n't much room to ſpare, tis 
true: an' I had known as how you 
c aeg ſo cloſe, Tom 25 —— 
* flung my own hammock for you, an 
Y XS. might N down 
this great lubberly hurricane houſe. 
But, mayhap, you turn in double, and 
* ſo you don't chuſe to truſt yourſelf 
and your doxy to a clue and canvaſs.“ 
Pickle bore his jokes with great good - 
humour; rallied him in his turn about 
the dairy-maid at the garriſon, enquir- 
ing about his friends in the country; 
aſked if he had been to viſit his niece; 
and, finally, expreſſed a deſire of know - 
ing the cauſe of his jqurney to London. 
The lieutenant ſatisfied his curioſity in 
all theſe particulars; and in anſwer to 
the laſt queſtion obſerved, that from 
the information of Pipes, underſtanding 
he was land- locked, he had come from 
the country in order to tow him into the 
offing. I know not how the wind 
 ſits,* ſaid he, © but if fo be, as three 
* thouſand pounds will bring you clear 
© of the cape, ſay the word, and you 
* ſhan't lie wind-bound another glaſs 
for want of the money.” 


This was an offer which few people 
in 
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zu our herd's ſituation would have al- 

ther refuſed ; eſpecially, as he had N 0 
+ © LF OUR humanity is not more in- 
that, far from being a vain, unmean- 
ing compliment, it was the genuine tri- 
bute of friendſhip, which the lieutenant 


the reaſon in the world to believe, 


would have willingly, aye, and with plea- 
ſure, paid. Nevertheleſs, Peregrine pe- 


remptorily refuſed his aſſiſtance, though 
not without expreſſing himſelf in terms 


of ack nowledgment ſuitable to the oc- 
caſiun. He told him it would be time 


enough to make uſe of his generoſity 


when he ſhould find himſelf deſtitute of 
all other reſource. 


him to take this opportuni 
his own enl 


accepting an- immediate ſupply for his 
neceſſary occaſions ; ſwearing with great 


vehemence, that he would never return 


to the garriſon unleſs he would put 


him upon the footing of any other te- 


nant, and receive his rent accordingly, 
Our young gentleman as politively 
ſwore, * he never would conſider him 
in that light; remonſtrating, that he had 
long ago ſettled the houſe upon him for 
life, as a pledge of his own eſteem, as 
well as in conformity with the commo- 
dore's deſire ; and beſeeching him to re- 
tyrn to his uſual avocations, rotebing 
that if ever his ſituation ſhould ſubjec 


him to the neceſſity of borrowing from 


his friends, Mr. Hatchway ſhould be 
the firſt man to whom he would apply 
himſelf for ſuccour. To convince him 
that this was not the caſe at preſent, he 
produced the bank-note which he had 


received in the letter, together with his 


own ready- money; and mentioned ſome 
other funds, which he invented extem- 
fore, in order to amuſe the lieutenant's 
concern. In the cloſe of this expoſtu · 
lation, he deſired Pipes to conduct Mr. 
Hatchway to the coffee houſe, where he 
might entertain himſelf with the newi- 
Penn for half an hour; during which 

> would put on his cloaths, and be- 
ſpeak ſomething for dinner, that they 
might enjoy each other's company as 
long as his occaſions would permit him 
to ſtay in that place. 

The two ſailors were no ſooner gone, 
than he took 'up the pen, and wrote the 
following letter, in which he incloſed 
the bank-note, to his generous benc- 
faAreſe, 


„ 


Jack employed all 
his rhetorick with a view of perſuading. 
to procure , 
ent; and finding, his 
arguments ineffectual, inſiſted upon his 


© MADAM, 


1 * gemouwthan my ſufpicion.. In 


* yain you attempt to impoſe upon me 

of ny which no per- 

ſon 3 but your ladyſhip is / 
e 


by an act 


capable of committing. Though your 
* Name was not ſubſcribed on the pa- 


per, your ſentiments were fully diſ- 


0 played in the contents, which I muſt 


* honour to converſe with you upon this 
* ſubjeft, Though I am deprive of 


* my liberty by the villainy and ingra- 


= 


. 


g leave to reſtore, with the ſame - 
«.ſenle of Jeng and for the ſame. 
* reaſons, I expreſſed when laſt I had the 


* titude of mankind, I am not yet de- 
« ſtitute of the other conveniencies of 
lite; and, therefore, beg to be ex- 


* cuſed for incurring an unneceſſary ad- 


* dition to that load of obligation yo 
© have already laid upon, Madam, your 
* Jadyſhip's moſt devoted, humble ſer- 


© vant, 


PEREGRINE Pires. 


Having dreſſed himſelf, and repaired 
to the place of appointment, he diſpatch- 


ed this epiſtle by the hands of Pipes, 
who was ordered to leave it at her lady- 
ſhip's houſe, without ſtaying for an an- 
{wer; and in the mean time gave direc- 
tions for dinner; which he and his 


friend Hatch way ate very chearſully in 


his own apartment, after he had enter- 


tained him with a ſight of all the curioſi- 


tics in the place. During their repaſt, 
Jack repeated his kind offers to our ad- 


venturer, who declined them with his 


former obltinacy, and begged he might 
be no more im 
but, if he inſiſted upon 
freſh proofs of his friendſhip, he might 
have an opportunity of exhibiting it in 
taking Pipes under his care and protec - 
tion; for nothing affected him ſo much 
as his inability to provide for ſuch a 


faithful adherent. 


The lieutenant deſired he would give 


himſelf no trouble upon that ſcore ; he 
fectly well 
diſpoſed to befriend his old ſhip- mate, 
who ſhould never want while he had a 


being, of his own accord, 


ſhilling to ſpare, But he to d 
ſome hints of an intention to fix his 
uarters in the Fleet ; obſerving, that 
the air Goewed to be very good in that 
place, 


rtuned on that ſubject z 
iving ſome” 
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place, and that he was tired of living in den, who was # fenſible and fumane 


the country. What he ſaid did no 
amount to a plain declaration, and there - 
fare Peregrine did not anſwer it as ſuch, 
though he perceived his drift; and took 
aw opportunity of deſcribing the mcon- 
veniencies of the place, in ſuch a man- 
ner as he hoped would deter him from 
putting ſuch an extravagant plan in exe- 
cution. 

This expedrent, however, far from 
anſwering the end. propoſed, had a quite 
contrary effect, and furniſhed Hatchway 
with an. argument againſt his own un- 
willingneſs to quit ſuch a diſagreeable 

e. In all probability, Jack would 
been more explicit with regard to 
the ſcheme he had propoſed, if the con- 
verſation had not been interrupted by the 
azrival of Cadwrallader, who never fail- 
ed in the performance of his diurnal 
vit. Hatchway, conjecturing that this 
ftranger might have lome private buſi- 
neſs with his friend, quitted the apart- 
ment, on pretence of taking a turn: 
and meeting Pipes at the door, deſired 
kis company to the Bare, by whieh 
name the open ſpace is diſtinguiſhed ; 
where, during a courſe of perambula- 
tion, theſe two companions held a coun- 
cil upon Pickle: in conſequence of 
which it was determined, fince he obſti- 
nately perũſted to refuſe their aſſiſtance, 
that they. ſhould take lodgings in his 
neighbourhood, with a view ot being at 
hand to miniſter unto his occaſions, in 
ſpite of his falſe delicacy, according to 
the emergency of his affairs. 

This reſolution being taken, they con- 
fulted the bar-keeper ot the coffee-houſe 
about lodging, and the directed them 
ta the warden; to whom the lieutenant, 
in his great wiſdom, repreſented him- 
felf as a kinfman to Peregrine, who, 
rather than leave that voung gentleman 
by himfelf to the unavoidable diſcom- 
forts of a priſon, was inclined to kee 
him company, till ſuch time as his at- 
fairs could be put in order. This mea- 
fure he the more anxioufly defired to 
take, becauſe the priſoner was ſome- 
times; ſubjeX to a diſordered imagina- 
tion, upon which occaſion he ſtood in 
need of extraordinary attendance ;z and 
therefore he (the lieutenant) intreated 
the warden to accommodate him with 
a lodging for himſelf and his ſervant, 
for which he was ready to make any 
reaſonable acknowledgment, Fhe war- 


© 


man, could not help xpphandimg this re- 
ſolution; and fevers! rooms being at 
that time unoceupred, he put him mme- 
diately in peſſeſhon of a ebuple, which 
were forthwith prepared for his recep- 
This affair being ſetiled to his ſatis- 
faction, he difpatched Pipes for his pore- 
manteau; and returtting'to the coffee.” 
houſe, found Peregrine, with whom he 
ſpent the remaining of the evening. 
Our hero, taking it for granted that 
he propoſed to fet out for the garriſon 
next day, wrote a memorandum of ſome- 
books which he had left in that habi- 
tation, and which he now defired Jack 
to ſend up to town by the waggon, di- 
rected for Mr. Crabtree. He cautioned 
him againſt giving the leaſt hint of his 
misfortune in the neighbourhood, that 
it might remain, as long as poſſible, 
concealed from the knowledge. of his 
ſiſter, (who, he knew, would aſſtict her- 
ſelf immoderately at the news;) nor 
reach the ears of the reſt of his family, 
who would exult and triumph over his 
diſtreſs. | 

Hatchway liſtened to his injunctions 
with great attention, and promiſed to 
demean himſelf accordingly : then the 
diſcourſe ſhifted to arr agreeable recapi - 
tulation of the merry ſcenes they had 
formerly aRed together ; and the even- 
ing being pretty far advanced, Pere- 
grine, with ſeeming reluRanee, told him 
that the gates of the Fleet would in a 
tew minutes be ſhut for the night, and 
that there was an abſolute neceſſity for 
his withdrawing to his lodging. Jack 
replied, that he could not Kok of part- 
ing with him fo toon, after ſuch a lon 
{eparation ; and that he was 2 
to ſtay with him an hour or two longer, 
if he ſhould be obliged to take up his 
lodging in the ſtreets. Pickle, rather 
than diſoblige his gueſt, indulged him 
in his deſire, and reſolved to give him a 
ſhare of his own bed. A pair of chick- 
ens and *{paragus were beſpoke for ſup- 
per, at which Pipes attended with an 
air of internal ſatis faction; and the bot- 
tle was bandied about in a jovial man- 
ner till midnight, when the lieutenant 
roſe up to take his leave, obſerving, that 
being fatigued with riding, he was in+ 
clined to turn-in. Pipes, upon this in- 
timation, produced a lanthorn ready 
lighted z and Jack, ſhaking his enter- 

tainer 
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night, and I. to vit him again 
betimes in the morning. 

Peregrine, imagining that his beha- 
viour proceeded from the wine, which 
he had plentifully drank, told bim, that 
if he was diſpoſed to ſleep, his bed was 
ready prepared in the room, and ordered 
his attendant to undreſs his maſter ; up- 
on which Mr. Hatchway him to 
underſtand, that he had no occaſion to 
incommode his friend, having already 
provided a lodging for himſelf : and the 

gentlemen demanding an expla- 
nation, he frauk{y owned what he had 
done; ſaying, * You gave me ſuch a diſ- 
mal account of the place, that I could 
© not think of leaving you in it without 
company. Our young gentleman, 
who was naturally impatient of bene- 
fits, and foreſaw that this uncommon 
inſtance of Hatchway's friendſhip would 
encroach upon the plan which he had 
formed for his own ſubſiſtence, by en- 
groſſing his time and attention, ſo as 
that he ſhould not be able to proſecute 
his labours, cloſeted the heutenant next 
day, and demonſtrated to him the folly 
and ill ces of the ſtep he had 
taken. He obſerved, that the world in 
ge) would look upon it as the ef- 
of mere madneſs z and, if his rela- 
tions were ſo diſpoſed, they might make 
it the foundation for a ſtatute of lanacy 
againſt him z that his abſence from the 
garriſon muſt be a very great detriment 
to his private affairs; and, laſtly, that 
his preſence in the Fleet would be a 
— 7 to M — — — 
ini is liberty altoget 
8 being detached from 
all company and interruption. 
To thele remonſtrances Jack replied, 
that, as to the apinion of the world, it 
wes no more to him than a rotten net- 
line; and if his relations had a mind to 


have his u works condemned, he 
did not doubt but he ſhould be able to 
ſand the furvey, without being declared 


unſit for ſervice; that be had no affairs 


at the garriſon, but ſuch as would kerp 


cold; and with regard to Pickle's being 
interrupted by his preſence, he gave him 
his word, that be would never come 


5 de ot him, e he ſhould 
im the ſignal for holding difcourſe. 
concluſion, be fignified his refo{u- 


tion to Ray where he was, at all events, 


without making himſelf accountable to 


Joy perſon . 
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Peregrine ſeeing him determined, de- 
ſiſted from any farther importunity z ve - 
tolving, however, to tire him oat of ws 
by reſerve and ſupercilious nexle z 
or - Earn Rr the thought of be- 
ing ſo notoriouſly obliged by ary peritin 
upon earth, With 2 he calcd 
the lieutenant, ſome ſlight pretence; 
ow having to = that he conld not 
ve the pleaſure of his at 
dinner, becauſe he was N 2 
particular club of his fellow-prifoners; 
Jack was a ftranger to the ils 
of behaviour, and therefore did not le 
this declaration amiſs ; but had imime- 
diate recourſe to the advice of his coun- 
fellor Mr. Pipes, who ſed that he 
ſhould go to the coffee · houſe and kitch- 
en, and give the people to underſtand 
that be would pay for all ſuch liquor 
and proviſions as Mr. Pickle ſhould or- 
der to be ſent to his own lodging. This 
expedient was immediately practiſed ; 
_ as there was no credit - the place, 
chway depoſited a ſum o „ by 
way of E i. the cook and the 
vintner, intimating, that there was'a ne- 
cetfity for taking that method of de- 
friending his Couſin Peregrine, who 
was fubje& to ſtrange whims, that ren 
dered it impoflible to ſerve him ay 
other way. a 
In conſequence of theſe infinuations, 
it was that ſame day rumoured about 
the Flert, that Mr. Pickle was an un- 
happy gentleman diſordered in his un- 
2 and that the lieutenant was 
his near relation, who had ſubjected 
himſelf to the inconvenience of living iu 
a gaol, with the ſole view of keeping a 
ſtrict eye over his conduct. This re- 


port, however, did not reach the ears 
of our hero till the next day, when he 
ſent one of the runners of the Fleet, 
who attended him, to beſpeak and pay 
for a couple of pullets, and ſom 

elſe for dinner, to which he had 

invited his friend Hatchway, in hope of 
being able to perſuade him to retire into 
the country, after he had undergone a 
whole day's -mortification in the place, 
The meflenger returned with an aſſu- 
rance, that the dinner ſhould be made 


ready according to his directions, and 


reſtored the money, obſerving that his 
kinſman had paid for what was de- 
ſpoke. Y | 
Peregrine was. equally ſurpriuad and 
diſguſted at this information, and ire - 
ſolved to chide the lieutenant W 
| or 
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for his unſeaſonable treat, which he 
. conſidered as a thing repugnant to his 


reputation, Meanwhile, he difpatched 
his attendant for wine to the coffee-houle, 
and, finding his credit bolſtered upin that 
place by the lame means, was enraged 
at the preſumption of Jack's friendſhip. 
He queſtioned the valet about it with 
ſuch manifeſtation of diſpleaſure, that 
the fellow, atraid of diſobliging ſuch a 
maſter, frankly communicated the 
ory which was circulated at his ex- 
pence. The young gentleman was ſo 
much incenſed at this piece of intelli- 
gence, that he wrote a bitter expoſtulation 
to the lieutenant, wherein he not only re- 
trated his invitation, but declared that 
he would never converſe with him while 
he ſhould remain within the place. 
Having thus obeyed the dictates of 
his anger, he gave notice to the cook, 
that he ſhould not have occaſion tor 
what was ordered. Repairing to the 
coffee-houſe, he told the landlord, that 
whereas he underſtood the ſtranger with 
the wooden leg had prepoſſeſied him and 
. others with ridiculous notions, tending 
to bring the ſanity of his intellects 
in queſtion ; and to confirm this impu- 
tation, had, under the pretence of con- 
ſanguinity, undertaken to defray his 
expences ; he could not help (in juſtice 
to himſelf) declaring, that the ſame per- 
ſon was, in reality, the madman, who 
had given his keepers the ſlip; that 
therefore he (the landlord) would not 
find his account in complying with his 
orders, and encouraging him to fre- 
quent his houſe; and that, for his own 
art, he would never enter the door, or 
— him with the leaſt trifle of his 
cuſtom, if ever he ſhould for the future 
find himſelf anticipated in his payments 
by that unhappy lunatick. 
The vintner was confounded at this 
retorted charge; and after much per- 
lexity and deliberation, concluded that 
th parties were diſtracted; the ſtranger 
in paying a man's debts againſt his will, 
and Pickle, in being offended at ſuch 
forwardneſs of friendſhip. 


CHAP. XV. 


THESE ASSOCIATES COMMIT AN 
ASSAULT UPON CRABTREE, FOR 
WHICH THEY ARE BANISHED 
FROM THE FLEET, PEREGRINE 
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6 
6 
0 fo near your quarter, that 


BEGINS TO FEEL THE Etryecty 
OF CONFINEMENT. | 


Ca adventurer having dined at an 
ordinary, and in the afternoon re- 
tired to his own apartment as uſual, 
with his friend Cadwallader; Hatchway 
and his aſſociate, after they had been 
obliged ro diſcuſs the proviſion for which 
they had paid, renewed their conference 
upon the old ſubject. he rw giving his 
meſs-mate to underſtand, that Peregrine's 
chief confidante was the old deaf batche- 
lor, whom he had ſeen at his lodging 
the preceding day, Mr. Hatchway in 
his great penetration diſcovered, that 
the young gentleman's obſtinacy pro- 
ceeded from the advice of the miſan- 
thrope, whom for that reaſon it was 
their buſineſs to chaſtiſe. Pipes entered 
into this opinion the more willingly, as 
he had all along believed the ſenior to be 
a ſort of wizard, or ſome caco-demon, 
whom it was not very creditable to be 
acquainted with. Indeed, he had been 
inſpired with this notion by the inſinua- 
tions of Hadgi, who had formerly drop- 
ped lome hints touching Crabtree's pro- 
found knowledge in the magick art; 
mentioning, in particular, his being poſ- 
ſefled of the philoſopher's ſtone ; an aſ- 
ſertion to which Tom had given implicit 
credit until his maſter was ſent to priſon 
for debt, when he could no longer ſup- 
pole Cadwallader lord of ſuch a valua- 
ble ſecret, or elſe he would have cer- 
tainly procured the enlargement of his 
moſt intimate friend. 

With theſe ſentiments he eſpouſed the 
reſentment of Hatchway. They deter- 
mined to ſeize the ſuppoſed conjuror 
with the firſt opportunity, on his return 
from his viſit to Peregrine z and, with- 


.out heſitation, exerciſe upon him the 


diſcipline of the pump. This plan they 
would have executed that ſame evening, 
had not the miſanthrope luckily with- 
drawn himſelf by accident before 'it 
was dark, and even before they had in- 
telligence of his retreat. But next da 


they kept themſelves upon the watch till 


he appeared, and Pipes lifting his hat as 
Crabtree paſſed, O damn ye, old Dun- 
ny !* faid he, © you and I muſt gra 
e by and bye; and a'gad I ſhall lie 
your ear- 
ports will let in the found, tho'f they 
© are double caulked with-oakurs.” 
The miſanthrope's ears were not quite 
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ſo faſt cloſed, but that they received this 
intimation z which, though delivered in 
terms that he did not well underſtand, 
had ſuch an effect upon his apprehen- 
ſion, that he fignified his doubts to Pe- 
regrine, obſerving, that he did not much 
like the looks of that ſame ruffian with 
the wooden leg. Pickle aſſured him he 
had nothing to fear from the two ſailors, 
who could have no cauſe of reſentment 
againſt himz or if they had, would not 
venture to take any ſtep, which they 
knew muſt block up all the avenues to 
that reconcilement, about which they 
were ſo anxious; and, moreover, give 
ſuch offence to the governor of the place, 
as would infallibly induce him to expel 
them both from his territories. 

Notwithſtanding this aſſurance, the 
young gentleman was not ſo confident 
of the lieutenant's diſcretion, as to be- 
lieve that Crabtree's fears were altoge- 
ther without foundation: he forthwith 
conjectured that Jack had taken um- 
brage at an intimacy, from which he 
found himſelf excluded, and imputed 
his diſgrace to the inſinuations of Cad- 
wallader, whom in all likelihood he 
intended to puniſh for his ſuppoſed ad- 
vice; he knew his friend could ſuſtain 
no great damage from the lieutenant's 
reſentment, in a place which he could 
immediately alarm with his cries ; and 
therefore wiſhed he might fall into the 
ſnare, becauſe it would furniſh him with 
a pretence of complaint; in conſequence 
of which, the ſailors would be obliged to 
ſhift their quarters, ſo as that he ſhould 
be rid of their company, in which he at 
preſent could find no enjoyment. 

Every thing happened as he had fore- 
ſeen; the miſanthrope, in his retreat 
from Peregrine's chamber, was aſſaulted 
by Hatchway and his aſſociate, who 
ſeized him by the collar without cere- 
mony, and began to drag him towards 
the pump, at which they would have 
certainly complimented him with a very 
diſagreeable bath, had not he exalted 
his voice in ſuch a manner, as in a mo- 
ment brought a number of the inhabi- 
tants, and Pickle himſelf, to his aid. 
The aſſailants would have perſiſted in 
their deſign, had the oppoſition been 
fuch as they could have faced with any 
poſſibility of ſucceſs : nor did they quit 
their prop haben. dozen, at leaſt, had 
come to his reſcue, and Peregrine, with 
a menacing aſpect and air 


<ommanded his old valet to withdraw: 


authority, 


then they thought proper to ſheer off, 
and betake themſelves to cloſe quarters, 
while our hero accompanied the affright- 
ed Cadwallader to the gate, and exhi- 
bited to the warden a formal complaint 
againſt the rioters, upon whom he re- 
torted the charge of lunacy, which was 
ſupported by the evidence of twenty per- 
ſons, who had been eye-witneſles of the 
outrage committed againſt the old gen- 
tleman. 

The governor, in conſequence of this 
information, ſent a meſſage to Mr. 
Hatchway, warning him to move his 
lodging next day, on pain of being ex- 
pelled. The lieutenant contumaciouſly 
refuſing to comply with this intimation, 
was in the morning, while he amuſed 
himſelf in walking upon the Bare, ſud- 
denly ſurrounded by the conſtables of 
the court, who took him and his adhe- 
rents priſoners, before they were aware, 
and delivered them into the hands of 
the turnkeys, by whom they were im- 
mediately diſmiſſed, and their baggage 
conveyed to the ſide of the ditch. 

This expulſion was not performed 
without an obſtinate oppoſition on the 
part of the delinquents; who, had they 
not been ſurprized, would have ſet the 
whole Fleet at defiance, and in all pro- 
bability have acted divers tragedies be- 
fore they could have been overpowered. 
Things being circumſtanced as they 
were, the lieutenant did not part with 
his conductor without tweaking his noſe 
by way of farewel ; and Pipes, in imi- 
tation of ſuck a laudable example, com- 
municated a token of . remembrance, 
in an application to the ſole eye of his 
attendant, who ſcorning to be outdone 
in this kind of couteſy, returned the 
compliment with ſuch good-will, that 
Tom's organ performed the office of a 
multiplying glaſs. Theſe were mutual 
hints for ſtripping; and 3 each 
was naked from the waiſt upwards in a 
trice. A ring of butchers from the 
market was immediately formed; a 
couple of the reverend Flamens, who, 
in morning. gowns, ply for marriages 
in that quarter of the town, conſtituted 
themſelves ſeconds and umpires of the 
approaching conteſt, and the battle be» 
gan without farther preparation. The 
combatants were, in point of ſtrength 
and agility, pretty equally matched ; 
but the gaoler had been regularly 
trained to the art of bruiſing ; he had 


more than once ſignalized himſelf in 
38 publick, 
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publick, by his proweſs and ſkill in this 
exerciſe, and loſt one eye upon the ſtage 


in the courſe of his exploits. This 
was a misfortune of which Pipes did 
not fail to take the advantage: he had 
already ſuſtained ſeveral hard knocks 
upon his temples and jaws, and found 
it impraQticable to ſmite his antagoniſt 
upon the victualling-office, ſo dextrouſ- 
ly was it defended again aſſault. He 
then changed his battery, and being 
amhi- dexter, raifed ſuch a clatter upon 
the turnkey's blind-ſide, that this hero 
believing him left-handed, converted 
his attention that way, and oppoſed the 
unenlightened fide of his face to the 
right-hand of Pipes, which being thus 
unprovided againſt, ſlily beſtowed upon 
him a peg under the fifth rib, that in 
an inſtant laid him ſenſeleſs on the 
—* — at the feet of his conqueror. 
ipes was congratulated upon his vic- 
tory, not only by his friend Hatch - 
way, but alſo by all the by-ſtanders, 
particularly the prieſt who had eſpouſ- 
ed his cauſe, and now invited the 
ſtrangers to his lodgings in a neigh- 
bouring ale-houſe, where they were 
entertained ſo much to their liking, 
that they determined to ſeek no other 
habitation while they ſnould continue 
in town: and notwithſtanding the diſ- 
grace and diſcouragement they had met 
with, in their endeavours to ſerve our 
adventurer, they were ſtill reſolvcd to 
perſevere in their good offices, or, in 
the vulgar phraſe, to ſee him out. 
While they ſettled themſelves in this 
manner, and acquired familiar con- 
nections round all the purlievs of the 
ditch, Peregrine found himſelf depriv- 
ed of the company of Cadwallader, 
who ſignified by letter, that he did not 
chuſe to hazard his perfon again in 
viſiting him, while ſuch aſſaſſins occu- 
pied the avenues though which he muſt 
paſs ; for he had been at pains to en- 
quire into the motions of the ſeamen, 
and informed himſelf exactly of the 
harbour in which they were moored. 
Our hero had been ſo much accuſ- 
tomed to the converſation of Crabtree, 
which was altogether ſuitable to the 
ſingularity of his own diſpoſition, that 
he could very ill afford to be debarred 
of it at this juncture, when almoſt every 
other ſource of enjoyment was ſtopped. 
He was, however, obliged to ſubmit 
to the hardſhips of his ſituation; and 
as the characters of his felipw-priſo« 
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ners did not at all improve upon him, 
he was compelled to ek for ſatisfac- 
tion within himſelf, Not but that he 
had an opportunity of converſing with 
ſome people, who neither wanted ſenſe, 
nor were deficient in point of principle; 
yet there appeared in the behaviour of 
them all, without exception, a certain 
want of decorum, a ſqualor of ſenti- 
ment, a ſort of gaoliſh caſt contracted 
in the courſe of confinement, which 
diſguſted the delicacy of our hero's 
obſervation. He therefore detached 
himſelf from their parties as much as he 
could, without giving offence to thoſe 
among whom he was obliged to live, 
and reſumed his labours with incredi- 
ble eagerneſs and perſeverance, his 
ſpirits being ſupported by the ſucceſs 
of ſome ſevere Philippics, which he oc- 
cafionally publiſhed againſt the author 
of his misfortune. 

Nor was his humanity unemployed 
in the vacations of his revenge : a man 
muſt be void of all ſympathy and com- 
paſſion, who can reſide among ſo many 
miſerable objects, without feeling an 
inclination torelieve their diſtreſs. Eve- 
ry day almoſt preſented to his view ſuch 
lamentable ſcenes, as were moſt likel 
to attract his notice, and engage his 
benevolence. Reverſes of fortune, at- 
tended with the moſt deplorable cir- 
cumſtances of domeſtick woe, were 
continually intruding upon his ac- 
quaintancez his ears were invaded 
with the cries of the hapleſs wife, who, 
from the enjoyment of affluence and 
2 was forced to follow her 

uſband to this abode of wretchedneſs 
and want; his eyes were every minute 
aſſailed with the naked and meagre 
appearance of hunger and cold ; and 
his fancy teemed with a thouſand ag- 
gravations of their miſery. 

Thus ſituated, his purſe was never 
ſhut while his heart remained open. 
Without reflecting upon the flender- 
neſs of his ſtore, he exerciſed his cha- 
rity to all the children of diſtreſs, and 
acquired a popularity, which, though 
pleaſing, was far from being profitable. 
In ſhort, his bounty kept no pace with 
his circumſtances, and in a little time 
he was utterly exhauſted. He had re- 
courſe to his bookſeller, from whom, 


with. great difficulty, he obtained a . 


ſmall reinforcement ; and immediately 
relapſed into the fame want of reten- 


tion, He was conſcious of his in- 
furmity, 


2 
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firmity, and found it incurable: he 
foreſaw that by his own induſtry he 
ſhould never be able to defray the ex- 
nce of theſe occaſions; and this re- 
ection ſunk deep into his mind. The 
pprobation of the publick, which he 
bad earned or might acquire, like a cor- 
dial often repeated, began to loſe it's 
effect upon his imagination: his health 
ſuffered by has ſedentary life and auſtere 
application; his eye-ſight failed; his 
ite forſook him; his ſpirits decay- 
ed; ſo that he became melancholy, liſt- 
leſs, and altogether incapable of proſe- 
cuting the only means he had left for 
his ſubſiſtence; and (what did not at 
all contribute to the alleviation of theſe 
rticulars) he was given to underſtand 
y his lawyer, that he had loſt his cauſe, 
and was condemned in coſts. Even this 
was not the moſt mortifying piece of in- 
telligence he received; he at the fame 
time learned that his bookſeller was 
bankrupt, and his friend Crabtree at the 
int of death. | 
Theſe were comfortable conſidera- 
tions to a youth of Peregrine's diſpo- 
ſition ; which was ſo capricious, that 
the more his miſery increaſed, the more 
haughty and inflexible he became. Ra- 
ther than be beholden to Hatchway, 
who ſtill hovered about the gate, eager 
for an opportunity to aſſiſt him, he choſe 
to undergo the want of almoſt every 
convenience of life, and actually pledg- 
ed his wearing-apparel to an Irrh-pawn- 
broker in the Fleet, for money to pur- 
chaſe thoſe things without which he 
muſt have abſolute periſhed. He was 
gradually irritated by his misfortunes 
into a rancorous reſentment againſt man- 
kind in general, and his heart fo alie- 


nated from the enjoyments of life, that 


he did not care how ſoon he quitted his 
miſerable exiſtence. Though he had 
ſhocking examples of the viciſſitudes of 
fortune continually before his eyes, he 
could never be reconciled to the idea 
of living like his fellow-ſufferers, in the 
molt abject degree of dependance. It 
he refuſed to accept of favours from his 
own alljes and intimate friends, whom 
he had formerly obliged, it is not to 


be ſuppoſed that he would liſten to pro- 


lals of that kind from any of his fel- 
w-priſoners, with whom he had con- 
tracted acquaintance : he was even more 


. cautious than ever of incurring obliga- 


tions; he now ſhunned his former meſs- 
mates, in order to avoid difagreeable 


tenders of friendſhip. Imagining that he 
perceived an inclination in the clergyman 
to learn the ſtate of his finances, he diſ- 
couraged and declined the explanati 
and at length ſecluded himſelt from 
ſociety. 


CH AFP. XVI, 


HE RECEIVES AN UNEXPECTED 
VISITz AND THE CLOUDS--OF 
MISFORTUNE BEGIN TO $EPA- 
RATE, | 


HILE he pined in this forlorn 

condition, with an equal ab- 
horrence of the world and himſelf, 
Captain Gauntlet arrived in town, in 
order to employ his intereſt for promo- 
tion in the army; and in conſequenee 
of his wife's particular deſire, made it 


his buſineſs to enquire for Peregrine, to 


whom he longed to be reconciled, even 
though at the expence of a ſlight ſub- 
miſſion. But he could hear no tid- 
ings of him at the place to which he 
was diedted; and, on the { tion 
that our hero had gone to reſide in-the 
country, applied himſelf to his own bu- 
ſineſs, with intention to renew his en- 
quiries after that affair ſhould be tranſ- 
acted, He communicated his demands 
to his ſuppoſed patron, who had aſſumed 
the merit of making him a captain, and 
been gratified with a valuable preſent 
on that conſideration; and was cajoled 
with hopes of ſuccecding in his preſent 
aim by the ſame intereſt. | 
Meanwhile; he became acquainted 
with one of the clerks belonging to the 
war- office, whoſe advice and aſſiſtance, 
he was told, would be a furtherance-to 
his ſcheme. As he had occaſion to diſ- 
courſe with this gentleman upon the 
circumſtances of his expectation, he 
learned that the nobleman, upon whom 
he depended, was a perſori of no conſe- 
quence in the ſtate, and altogether in- 
capable of aſſiſting him in his advance- 
ment. At the ſame time, his counſel- 
lor expreſſed his ſurprize that Captain 
— did _ rather uu in his 
cauſe the noble , to whoſe good 
offices he owed bit lad commiſſion. 
This remark introduced an explana- 
tion, by which Godfrey diſcovered, to 
his infinite aſtoniſhment, the miſtake in 
which he had continued fo long with 


regard to his rr 3 though he could 
362 


not 
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not divine the motive which induced a 
nobleman, with whom he had no ac- 
quaintance or connection, to interpoſe 
his influence in his behalf. Whatſo- 
ever that might be, he thought it was 
his duty to make his acknowledgment; 
and for that purpoſe went next morning 
to his houſe, where he 4 re- 
ceived, and given to und nd, that 
Mr. Pickle was the perſon to whoſe 
friendſhip he was indebted for his laſt 
promotion. 
Inexpreſſible were the tranſports of 
gratitude, affection, and remorſe, that 
took poſſeſſion of the ſoul of Gauntlet 
when this myſtery was unfolded. * Good 
< Heaven !' cried he, lifting up his hands, 
© have I lived ſo long in a ſtate of ani- 
* moſity with my benefactor? I intend- 
ed to have reconciled myſelf to him, 
at any rate, before I was ſenſible of 
this obligation; but now I ſhall not 
enjoy a moment's quiet until I have 
an opportunity of expreſſing to him 
my ſenſe of his heroick friendſhip. I 
preſume, from the nature of the fa- 
vour conferred upon him in my be- 
half, that Mr. Pickle is well known 
to- your lordſhip: and I ſhould think 
myſelf extremely happy, if you could 
inform me in what part of the _— 
he is to be found : for the perſon wit 
whom he lodged ſome time ago could 
give me no intelligence of his mo- 
tions.” | 
The nobleman, touched with this in- 
ſtance of generous ſelf denial in Pere- 
grine, as well as with the ſenſibility of 
his friend, lamented the unhappineſs of 
our hero, while he gave Gauntler to un- 
derftand that he had been long diſorder- 
ed in his intelleas, in conſequence of 
having ſquandered away his fortune ; 
and that his creditors had -thrown him 
into the Fleet - priſon: but whether he 
ſtil} continued in that confinement, or 
was releaſed from his misfortunes by 
death; his lordſhip did not know, be- 
cauſe he had never enquired. 
Godfrey no ſooner received this inti- 

mation, than (his blood boiling with 

rief and impatience) he craved pardon 
* his abrupt departure: then quitting 
his informer on the inſtant, re-embarked 
in his hackney-coach, and ordered him- 
ſelf to be conveyed directly to the Fleet. 
As the vehicle proceeded along one fide 
of the market, he was furprized with 
the appearance of Hatchway and Pipes, 
who ſtood cheapening colliflowers at a 


do ee WW 
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green-ſtall, their heads being caſed in 
worſted night-caps, half covered with 
their hats, and a ſhort tobacco-pipe in 
the mouth of each. He was rejoiced at 
ſight of the two ſeamen, which he took 
for an happy omen of finding his friend; 
and ordering the coachman to ſtop the 
carriage, called to the lieutenant Dy his 
name. Jack replying with an Hillogh ! 
looking behind him, and recognizing 
the face of his old acquaintance, ran 
up to the coach with great eagerneſs. 
Shaking the captain heartily by the 
hand, Odd's heart!* ſaid he, I am 
< = thou haſt fallen in with us; we 

all now be able to find the trim of 
the veſſel, and lay her about on t'other 
tack, For my own part, I have had 
many a conſort in my time, that 1s, 
in the way of good fellowſhip, and I 
always made ſhift to ware 'em at one 
time or another: but this headſtrong 
toad will neither obey the helm nor 
the ſheet; and, for aught I know, 
will founder where a' lies at anchor. 
Gauntlet, who conceived part of his 
meaning, alighted immediately; and 
being conducted to the ſailor's lodging, 
was informed of every thing that had 
paſſed between the lieutenant and Pickle. 
He, in his turn, communicated to Jack 


the diſcovery which he had made with 


regard to his commiſſion; at which the 
other gave no ſigns of ſurprize: but 
taking the pipe from his mouth, Why, 
look ye, captain, ſaid he, that's 
not the only good turn you have owed 
© him. That ſame money you received 
from the commodore as an old debt 
* was all a ſham, contrived by Pickle 
* for your ſervice; but a'wool drive 
under his bare poles, without fails 
and rigging, or a mels of proviſion 
© on board, rather than take the ſame 
© aſſiſtance from another man. 

Godfrey was not only amazed, but 
chagrined at the knowledge of this 
anecdote ; which gave umbrage to his 
pride, while it ſtimulated his deſire of 
doing ſomething in return for the obli- 
gation. He enquired into the preſent 
circumſtances of the priſoner; and un- 


4 3 that he was indiſpoſed, and 


but indifferently provided with the 
common neceſſaries of life, though ſtill 
deaf to all offers of aſſiſtance, began 
to be extremely concerned at the ac- 
count of his ſavage obſtinacy and pride, 
which would, he feared, exclude him 
from the privilege of relieving him = 
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his diftreſs. However, he reſolved to 
leave no expedient untried, that might 
have any tendency to ſurmount ſuch 
deſtructive prejudicez and, entering 
the gaol, was directed to the apartment 
of the wretched priſoner. He knocked 
ſoftly at the door, and when it was 
opened, ſtarted back with horror and 
aſtoniſhment: the figure that preſented 
itſelf to his view, was the remains of 
his once happy friend; but ſo miſerably 
altered and diſguiſed, that his features 
were ſcarce' cogmzable. The florid, 
the ſprightly, the gay, the elevated 
youth, was now metamorphoſed into a 
wan, dejected, meagre, ſqualid ſpectre; 
the hollow - eyed repreſentative of diſ- 
temper, indigence, and deſpair: yet his 
eyes retained a certain ferocity, which 
threw a diſmal / athwart the clou- 
dineſs of his aſpe&; and he, in ſilence, 
viewed his old companion with a look 
betokening confuſion and diſdain. As 
for Gauntlet, he could not, without 
emotion, behold ſuch a woeful reverſe 
of fate, in a perſon for whom he enter- 
tained the nobleſt ſentiments of friend- 
ſhip, gratitude, and eſteem : his ſorrow 
was at firſt too big for utterance, and 
he ſhed a flood of tears before he could 
pronounce one word, | 

Peregrine, in ſpite of his miſanthro- 
py, could not help being affected with 
this uncommon teſtimony of regard ; 
but he ſtrove to ſtifle his ſenſations: his 
brows contracted themſelves into a ſe- 
vere frown; his eyes kindled into the 
appearance of live coals; he waved 
with his hand, in ſignal for Godfrey to 
be gone, and leave ſuch a wretch as 
him to the miſeries of his fate; and 
— nature too ſtrong to be ſup- 
_ , uttered a deep groan and wept 

Oud. , 

The ſoldier, ſeeing him thus melted, 
unable to reſtrain the ſtrong impulſe 
of his affection, ſprung towards, and 
claſping him in his arms, My deareſt 
$ friend; and beſt benefactor, ſaid he, 
* I am come hither to humble myſelf 
* for the offence I was ſo unhappy as 
© to give at our laſt parting; to beg a 
« recanciliation, to thank you for the 
* ceaſe and affluence I have enjoyed 
through your means, and to reſcue 
* you, 1n ſpite of yourſelf, from this 
C melancholy ſituation, of which but 
an hour ago I was utterly ignorant. 
* Do nat Ro me the ſatis faction of 
* acquitting myſelf in point of duty 
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and obligation. You mult certainly 
have had ſome regard for a perſon, 
in whoſe favour you have exerted - 
yourſelf ſo much; and if any part of 
that eſteem remains, you will not 
refuſe him an opportunity of approv- 
ing himſelf in fome meaſure wor- 
thy of it. Let me not ſuffer the 
moſt mortifying of all repulſes, that 
of ſlighted friendſhip ; bur kindly 
ſacrifice your reſentment and inflexĩ- 
bility to the requelt of one, who is at 
all times ready to ſacrifice his life 
for your honour and advantage. If 
you will not yield to my intreaties, 
have ſome regard to the wiſhes of 
my Sophy, who laid me under the 
ſtrongeſt injunctions to ſolicit your 
forgiveneſs, even before ſhe knew 
how much I was indebted to your 
generoſity z or, if that conſideration 
ſhould be of no weight, I hope you 
will relax a little for the ſake of poor 
Emilia, whoſe reſentment hath been 
long ſubdued by her affe&ion, and 
who now droops in ſecret at your 
negle&.” 

Every word of this addreſs, delivered 
in the moſt pathetick manner, made an 
impreſſion upon the mind of Peregrine: 
he was affected with the ſabmilion of 


his friend, who, in reality, had given 


him no juſt cauſe to complain. He 
knew that no ordinary motive had 
ſwayed him to a condeſcenſion, ſo ex- 
traordinary in a man of his punctili- 
ous: temper: he conũdered it, there- 
fore, as the genuine effe& of eager 

ratitude and diſintereſted love, and 
bie heart began to relent accordingly. 
When he heard himſelf conjured in 
the name of the gentle Sophy, his ob- 
ſtinacy was quite overcome; and when 
Emilia was recalled to his remem- 
brance, his whole frame underwent a 
violent agitation. He took his friend 
by the hand, with a ſoftened look, and 
as ſoon as he recovered the faculty of 
ſpeech, which had been overpowered in 
the conflict of paſſions that tranſported 
him, proteſted, that he retained no veſ- 


tige of animoſity, but conſidered him 
in the light of an affectionate comrade, 
the ties of whole friendſhip adverſuy , 


could not unbind. He mentioned 
Sophy in the molt reſpectful terms; 


- ſpoke of Emilia with the moſt reveren- 


tial awe, as the object of his inviolable 
love and veneration; but diſclatmed 
all hope of ever more attrafting her 

| regard ; 
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regard; and excuſed himſelf from pro- 
ting by Godfrey's kind — 
declaring, with a reſolute air, that he 
had broke off all connection with man- 
kind, and that he impatiently longed 
for the hour of his diffolution, which, 
if it ſhould not ſoon arrive by the 
.courſe of nature, he was reſolved to 
haſten with his own hands, rather 
than be expoſed to the contempt, and 
more intolerable pity, of a raſcally 
world. 
Gauntlet argued againſt this frantick 
determination with all the vehemence 
of expoſtulating friendſhip; but his 
remonſtrances did not produce the de- 
fixed effect upon our. deſperate hero, 
who calmly retuted all bis arguments, 
and aſſerted the rectitude of his deſign, 
from the pretended maxims of. reaton 
.and true 9 1 | 
While this diſpute was carried on 
with eagerneſs on one fide, and deli- 
beration on the other, a letter was 
brought to Peregrine, who threw it 
careleſsly aſide unopened, though the 
ſuperſcription was in an hand-writing 
to which he was a ſtranger: and, 
in all probability, the contents would 
never have been peruſed, had not 
Gauntlet inſſted upon his waving all 
ceremony, and reading it fortbwith. 
Thus ſolicited, Pickle unſealed the 
billet, which, to his no ſmall ſurprize, 
contained the following intimation. 


« MR. P. PickrE, 


© SIR, 
5 tir IS comes to inform you, that 
© after many dangers and diſ- 
appointments, I am, by the bleſling 
of God, fafely arrived in the Downs, 
on board of the Gomberoon India- 
man, having made a tolerable voyage; 
by which Fe I ſhall be enabled 
to repay, with intereſt, the ſeven 
hundred pounds which 1 borrowed 
of you before my departure from 
England. I take this opportunity 
of writing by our purſer, who goes 
expreſs with diſpatches tor the com- 
pans that you may have this ſatiſ- 
actory notice as ſoon as poſſible, 
relating to one whom I ſuppole you 
have long given over as loſt. I have 
incloſed it in a letter to my broker, 
who, I hope, knows your addiels, 
and will forward it accordingly : and 


Sa a0 a © a. (Ga aaa. na @.a @ ©. a 


his cheeks, in a mom tt, 
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„Jam, with reſpe&, Sir, your moſt 
© humble ſervant, -. Te 


© Btnjamin CMNT A. 


He had no ſooner. taken a curſc 
view of this agreeable epiſtle, than bis 
countenance cleared. up, and reaching 
it to his friend, with 4:\mile, There, 
ſaid he, © is a more, cohvincing argu- 
ment on your. ſide of the queliton, 
© than all the caſviſts in the univerſe 
can advance.“ Gauntlet, wondering 
at this obſervation, took the paper, 
and caſting his eyes greedily upon the 
contents, congratulated him upon the 
receipt of it with extravagant demon- 
{trations of joy: Not on account of 
© the ſam,” {aid he, hieb, upon my 
<. honour, I would with pleaſure pay 


© three times over for your convenience 


and fatisfaQtiony but becauſe it ſeems 
© to have reconciled you to life, and 
© diſpoled your mind for re- enjoying 


which this 


© the comforts af ſacicty. 


The inſtantaneous 


unexpected ſmile of fortune produced in 


the — of our 2 is al- 
together inconceivable : it plumped u 
unbended —1 
enlightened every feature of his ſace; 
elevated his head, which. had n to 
tak, as it were, between his ſhaulders ; 


and from a ſqueaking, difpirited tone, 


ſwel led up N. to à clear, — 
accent. Godfrey, taking advantage o 
this — chnoge, began to — 
him with proſpects. of future ſuccets : 
he reminded him of his, youth and qua- 
lifications, which were certain 18 
ed for better days than thoſe he had as 
u ſeen; he pointed out vations paths, 
by which he might arrive at wealth and 
reputation; he zymportuned him to ac- 
cept of a fum for his immediate occa- 
ſions; and earne ed, that he 
would allow him ta diſcharge the debt 
for which he was confined; obſerving, 
that Sophy's fortune had enabled him 
to exhibit that proof of his gratitude, 
without any detriment to his affairs; 
and proteſting that he ſhould not believe 
bimſelf in poſſeſſian, of Mr. Pickle's 
elteem, unleis he was itted to make 
ſome ſuch return of +-good-will to the 
man, who had not only raiſed him from 
e and ſcorn — co ce and 
reputable rank, but alſo impowered him 
to obtain the poſſeſſion of an excellent 
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woman, who had filted vp the meafure 
of his felicity. 
me declared himſelf atready 
d for all his good offices, by the 
pleaſure he A employing them, 
and the happy effects they had produced, 
in the mutual ſatisfa ion of two per- 
ſons fo dear to his affection ; and aſſur- 
ed his friend, that one time or other he 
would ſet his conſcience at eaſe, and re- 
move the ſ- of his honour, by hav- 
ing recourſe to his aſſiſtance: but, at 
ent, he could not make uſe of his 
riendſhip, without giving juft cauſe of 
offence to honeſt Hatchway, who was 
prior to him in point of ſolicitation, 
and had manifeſted his attachment with 
furprizing obſtinacy and perſeverance. 


CHAP. XVII. 


PEREGRINE RECONCILES HIMSELF 
TO THE LIEUTENANT, AND RE- 
NEWS HIS CONNECTION WITH 
SOCIETY. DIVERS PLANS ARE 
PROJECTED IN HIS BEHALP, AND 
ME HAS OCCASION TO EXHIBIT 
A REMARKABLE PROGCF OF SELF- 
BENIAL. | 


* 


HE captain, with reluctance, yield- 
ed the preference in this particu- 
lar to Jack, who was immediately in- 
vited to a conference, by a note ſub- 
ſcribed with Pickle's own hand. He 
was found at the priſon-gate waiting 
for Gauntlet, to know the iſſue of his 
negociation. He no ſooner received this 
ſummons, than he ſet all his fails, and 
made the beſt of his way to his friend's 
apartment; being admitted by the turn- 
key, in conſequence of Peregrine's re- 
queſt, communicated by the meſſenger 
who carried the billet. Pipes followed 
cloſe in the wake of his ſhipmare ; and, 
in a few minutes after the note had been 
diſpatched, Peregrine and Gauntlet heard 
the ſound of the ſtump aſcending the 
wooden ſtair-caſe with ſuch velocity, 
that they at firſt miſtook it for the ap- 
plication of drum-fticks to the head of 


an empty barrel. This uncommon ſpeed, 


0wever, was attended with a misfor- 
tune; he chanced to overlook a ſmall 
defect in one of the ſteps, and his prop 
plunging into a hole, ke fell backwards, 
to the imminent danger of his life. 
Tom was lackily at his back, and ſu- 
ſtained him in his arme, ſo as that he 


eſcaped without any other damage than 
the loſs of his wooden leg, which was 
ſnapped in the middle by the weight of 
his body in falling; and ſuch was his 
impatience, that he would not give him - 
ſelf the trouble to diſengage the frac- 
tured member. Unbuckling the whole 
equipage in a trice, he left it ſticking in 
the crevice, ſaying a rotten cable was 
not worth heaving up; and, in this na- 
tural ſtate of mutilation, hopped into 
the room with infinite expedition. 

Peregrine taking him cordially by the 
hand, ſeated him upon one fide of his 
bed; and after having made an apol 
for that reſerve, of which he had 15 ju 
ly complained, aſked, if he could con- 
veniently accommodate him with the 
loan of twenty guineas. The lieute- 
nant, without opening his mouth, pull- 
ed out his purſe; and Pipes, who over= 
heard the . applying the whiſtle 
to his lips, performed a loud overture 
in token of his joy. Matters being thus 
brought to an accommodation, our hero 
told the captain, that he ſhould be glad 
of his company at dinner, with thei 
common friend Hatchway, if he would 
in the mean time leave him to the mini- 
ſtry of Pipes; and the ſoldier went away 
for the preſent, in order to pay a ſhort 
viſit to his uncle, who, at that time, 
languiſhed in a declining ſtate of health, 
3 to return at the appointed 

our. 

The lieutenant, having ſurveyed the 
diſmal appearance of his friend, could 
not help being moved at the ſpectacle, 
and began to uphraid him with his ob- 
ſtinate pride, which he ſwore was no 
better than felf- murder. But the youn 
gentleman interrupted him in the Court, 
of his moralizing, by telling him he 
had reaſons for his conduct, which per- 
haps he ſhould impart in due ſeaſon; 
but at preſent his deſign was to alter 
that plan of behaviour, and make him- 
ſelf ſome amends. for the miſery he had 
undergone. He accordingly ſent Pipes 
to redeem his cloaths from the pawn- 
broker's wardrobe, and beſpeak ſome- 
thing comfortable for dinner. When 
Godtrey came back, he was very agree- 
ably ſurprized to ſee ſuch a fuvourable 
alteration in his externals ; for, by the 
aſſiſtance of his valet, he had purified 
himſelf from the dregs of his diſtreſs, 
and now appeared in a decent ſuit, with 
clean linen, while his face was diſen- 


cumbered of the hair that overſhadowed 
it, 


| 
| 
| 
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it, and his apartment prepared for the 
reception of company. 

They enjoyed their meal with great 
ratisfaQtion. entertaining one another 
with a recapitulation of their former 
adventures at the garriſon. In the at- 
ternoon, Gauntlet taking his leave, in 
order to write a letter to his ſiſter, at the 
deſire of his uncle, who finding his end 
approaching, wanted to ſee her without 
loſs of time, Peregrine made his ap- 
pearance on the Bare, and was com- 
plimented on his coming abroad again, 
not only by his old meſs- mates, who 
had not ſeen him for many weeks, but 
by a number of thoſe objects whom his 
berality had fed before his funds were 
exhauſted. Hatchway was, by his in- 
tereſt with the warden, put in poſſeſſion 
of his former quarters, and Pipes diſ- 
patched to make enquiry about Crab- 
tree at his former lodging, where he 
learned that the miſanthrope, after a 
very ſevere fit of illneſs, was removed 
to Kenſington Gravel-pits, for the con- 
venience of breathing a purer air than 
that of London. 

In conſequence of this information, 
Peregrine, who knew the narrowneſs of 
the old gentleman's fortune, next day 
deſired his friend Gauntlet ta take the 
trouble of viſiting him in his name, 
with a letter, in which he expreſſed great 
concern for his indiſpoſition, gave him 
notice of the fortunate intelligence he 
had received from the Downs, and con- 
jured him to make uſe of his purſe, it 
* was in the leaſt hampered in his cir- 
cumſtances. The captain took coach 
immediately, and ſet out for the place, 


according to the direction which Pipes 


had procured. | 
Cadwallader having ſeen him at Bath, 
knew him again at firſt ſight; and, 
though reduced to a ſkeleton, believed 
himſelf in ſuch a fair way of doing well, 
that he would have accompanied him to 
the Fleet immediately, had not he been 
reſtrained by his nurie, who was, by 
his phyſician, inveſted with full autho- 
rity to diſpute and oppoſe his will in 
every thing that ſhe ſhould think pre- 
judicial to his health; for he was con- 
ſidered, by thoſe who had the care of 
him, as an old humoufiſt, not a little 
diſtempered in his brain. He enquired 
articularly about the ſailors, who (he 
Rid) had deterred him from carrying 
on his uſual correſpondence with Pickle, 
and been the immediate caule of his 


indiſpoſition, ifying him into a 
few” Ude Ain ApS the breach 
between Pickle and Hatchway was hap- 
pily cemented, and that he was no long. 
er in any danger from the lieutenant's 
reſentment, he promiſed to be at the 
Fleet with the firſt convenient opportu- 
i and, in the mean time, wrote an 
anſwer to Peregrine's letter, importin 
that he was obliged to him for his offer, 
but had not the leaſt occaſion for his aſ- 
ſiſtance. 

In a few days our adventurer reco- 
vered his vigour, complexion, and viva- 
city; he — — again in the diverſions 
and parties of the place; and he receiv- 
ed, in a little time, the money he had 
lept upon bottomry, which, together 
with the intereſt, amounted to upwards 
of eleven hundred pounds. The poſ- 
ſeſſion of this ſum, while it buoyed up 
his ſpirits, involved him in perplexity. 
Sometimes he thought it was incumbent 
upon him, as a man of honour, to em- 
ploy the greateſt part of it in diminiſh- 
ing the debt for which he ſuffered ; on 
the other hand, he conſidered that obli- 
gation effaced, by the treacherous beha- 
viour of his creditor, who had injured . 
him to ten times the value of the ſum : 
and in theſe ſentiments, entertained 
thoughts of 3 his eſcape from 
priſon, with a view of conveying him - 
lelf, with the ſhipwreck of his fortune, 
to another 2 in which he might 
uſe it to better advantage. 

Both ſuggeſtions were attended with 
ſuch doubts and difficulties, that he 
heſitated between them, and for the pre - 
ſent laid out a thouſand pounds in ſtock, 
the intereſt of which, together with the 
fruits of his own induttry, he hoped, 
would ſupport him above want in his 
confinement, until ſomething ſhould oc- 
cur that would point out the expediency 
of ſome other determination. Gauntlet 
ſtill inſiſted upon having the honour of 
obtaining his liberty, at the expence of 
taking up his notes to Gleanum, and 
exhorted him to purchaſe a commiſſion 
with part of the money which he had 
retrieved. The lieutenant affirmed, that 
it was his privilege to procure the re- 
leaſe of his couſin Pickle, becauſe he 
enjoyed a very handſome ſum by his 
aunt, which of right belonged to the 
young gentleman, to whom he was 
moreover indebted for the uſe of his 
furniture, and for the very houſe that 


ſtood over his head; and . 
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he had already made a will in his fa- 
your, he ſhould never be ſatisfied; nor 
- eaſy in his mind, ſo long as he remained 
deprived of his liberty, and wanted any 
of the conveniences of life. 
Cadwalladet, who by this tithe aſſiſt- 
ed at their councils, and was beſt ac- 
Juainted with the peculfarity and un- 
bending diſpoſition of the youth, pro- 
d, that ſeemg he. was ſo averfe to 
obligations, Mr. Hatchway ſhould put - 
chate of him the garrifon with it's ap- 
pendages, which, at a moderate price, 
would ſell for more money than would 
be ſufficient ro diſcharge his debts; that, 
if the ſervile ſubordination of the army 
did not fuit his inclinations, he might 
with his reverſion buy « comf te 
annuity, and retirewrth him to the coun- 
try, where he might live abſolutely in- 
dependent, and entertain himſelf, 28 
uſual, with the ridiculous characters of 
mankind. c 
This plan was to Pickle leſs diſa - 
ble than any other ptojedt which 
d as yet been ſuggeſted ; and the lieu- 
tenant declared himfelf ready to execute 
his part of it without delay; but the 
ſoldier was mortified at the thoughts of 
ſeeing his aſſiſtance unneceſſary, and 
eagtrly objected to the retirement, as a 
ſcheme that would blaſt the faireſt pro- 
miſes of fame and fortune, and bury 
his youth and talents in ſolitude and 
obſcurity. This earneſt oppoſition on 
the part of Gauntlet, hindered our ad- 
venturer from forming any immediate 
reſolution; which was alfo retarded vy 
his unwillingneſs to part with the gat- 
riſon upon any terms, becauſe he looked 
upon it as a part of his inheritance, 
which he could not diſpoſe of without 
committing an. inſult upon the memory 
of the deceaſed commodore. 1 


CHaP. vn. 


HE1IS ENGAGED IN A VERY EXTRA - 
ORDINARY CORRESPONDENCE, 
WHICH is INTERRUPTED BY 4 
VERY UNEXPECTED EVENT. 


7 HIAF this affair was in agita- 


the courſe of converſation, that Bmilia 
was arrived in ton, and had enquired 
about Mr. Pickle with ſuch an enger 
neſs ot condem, as ſeemed to aim 
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that ſhe was in ſome meaſure informed 
of his mis fortune: he therefore doſir- 
ed to know if he might he allowed to 


make her acquainted with his fituation, 
rovided he ſhould be again importunad 
y her on that ſubject, which he had at 


firſt ind ry waved. 7 
This proof, or rather preſamption, 
her ſympathizir gas l ddt et fail to 
operate — 1 upon the boſom gf 
Peregrine, which was wnrhtdaatel y fi 
with thoſe tumalts which love, ill ſtifled, 
frequently ektites, He obſerved, that 
his di was fuch as could net be 
effeftually concealed ; therefore he ſaw 
no reaſon for deprivihg hunſelf of Em4- 
lia's compaſſion, ſince he was for xver 
excluded from ber affeftion ; and deſu ec 
Godfrey to preſent to his ſiſter the lowly 
reſpects of a deipairing lover. 

But, notwithttanding his declaration 
of deipondence on this head, his ima- 
gination involuntarily teemeil with more 
agreeable ideas: the propoſh} of Crab- 
tree had taken root in his reflection, and 
he could not help forming plans of pa- 
ſtoral felicity, in the arms of the lovely 
Emilia, remate from thoſe po 


ſcenes which he now. deteſted and de- 


ſpiſed. He amuſed his fancy with the 
proſpect of being able to ſupport her in 


a (tate of independency, by means of 


the fender annuity which it was in his 
power to purchaſe, together with the 
fruits of thoſe endeavours which would 
. employ his vacant hours; and 
oreſaw proyiſion for his growing fami- 
ly in the friehdthip of the lieategant, 
Who had already conſtituteck him his 
heir, He even parcelled oot his hours 
among the neceflary cares of the world, 


the pleaſures of domeſtick bliſs, and the 


enjoyments of à country liſe; and ſpen 


the night in ideal parties with his * 


ing bride, ſometimes walking * 
ſedgy bank of (me tranſpateft ſtream, 
ſometimes pruting the luxuriatit vine, 


and ſometimes fitting in ſocial conte 


with her in a ſhady grove of us own 


Nag qe 22 
Thele, ho , were go more than 
the fadowy phantom of imagination, 
which be well knew wodld never 


realized : nut chat he believed ſuch ſtap- 
tion, the captain told him, in 


pineſs uhattainable by a perſon in his 
circumſtances; but becauſe he would 
not 2 a ſcheme, which 
* any ſhape, ſeem to interfere 
ih dhe intereſt of Emilia, of ſubjett 
* | 3 1 tum» 
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himſelf to a repulſe from that young 
lady, who had rejected his addreſſes in 
the zenith of his fortune. ' 
- * While he diverted himſelf with theſe 
agreeable reveries, an unexpected event 
intervened, in which ſhe and her bro- 
ther were deeply intereſted. The uncle 
was tapped for the dropſy, and died in 
a few days after the operation 5 having 
bequeathed, in his wall, five thouſand 
pounds to his nephew, and twice that 
-fum to his niece, who had always en- 
joyed the greateſt ſhare of his favour. 
If our adventurer, before th occur- 
rence, looked upon his love for Emilia 
as a paſſion which it was neceſſary, at 
any rate, to conquer or- ſuppreſs ; he 
now conſidered her acceſſion of fortune 
as a-cireumſtance which confirmed that 
neceſſity, and reſolved to diſcourage 
every thought on that ſubject, which 
- ſhould tend to the propagation of hope. 
One day, in the midſt of a converſa- 
tion calculated for the purpoſe, God- 
frey put into his hand a letter directed 
to Me. Pickle, in the hand-writing of 
Emilia; which the youth no ſooner re- 
cognized, than his cheeks were covered 
with a crimſon dye, and he began to 
tremble with violent agitation : for he 
at once gueſſed the import of the billet, 
which he kiſſed with great reverence and 
devotion, and was not at all ſurprized 
when he read the following words, 


6 SIR, 
E, 1 Have performed a ſufficient facri- 


| © fice to my reputation, in retain- 
ing hitherto the appearance of that re- 
ſentwent which I had long ago diſ- 
'© miſled; and as the late favourable 

5 change in my ſituation impowers me 
to avow my genuine ſentiments, with- 
© out fear of cenſure, or ſuſpicion of 
| © mercenary deſign, I take this oppor- 
"© tunity to aſſure you, that if 1 ſtill 
maintain that place in your heart, 
* which I was vain enough to think I 
once poſſeſſed, I am willing to make 
the firſt advances to an accommoda- 
tion; and have actually furniſhed = 
brother with full powers to concl 
it in the name of your appeaſed 


© EMILIA.” 


|  Pizkle, having kiſſed the ſubſcription 
Vith great ardour, fell upon his kneey, 
and lifting up his eyes, Thank Hea- 


aſſuring 
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© yen!” cried he with an air of tranſport, 
© I have not been miſtaken in my opi- 
nion of that generous maid. I be- 
© lieved her inſpired with the moſt dig- 
© nified and heroick ſentiments, and 
© row ſhe gives me a convincing proof 
© of her magnanimity: it is now 

* buſineſs to approve myſelf worthy of 
© her regard. May Heaven inflift upon 
me the keeneſt arrows of it's ven- 
« geance, if I do not, at this inftant, 
© conternplate the character of Emilia 
« with the moſt perfect love and adora- 
© tion! yet, amiable and inchanting as 
* ſhe is, I am, more than ever, deter- 
* mined to ſacrifice the intereſt of my 
'« paſſion to my glory, though my lite 
0 ſhould fail in — 3 — — to 
© refuſe an offer, which, otherwiſe, the 
© whole univerſe ſhould not bribe me to 
6 forego.” 

This declaration was not ſo unexpe&- 
ed as unwelcome to his friend Gaunt- 
tet, who repreſented-that his glory was 
not at all intereſted in the affair; becauſe 
he had already vindicated his generoſity, 
in repeated proffers to lay his whole for- 
tune at Emilia's feet, when it was im- 
poſſible that any thing ſelfiſh could en- 
ter into the propoſal ;z but that, in re- 
jecting her preſent purpoſe, he would give 
the world an opportunity to ſay that his 

ide was capricious, his obſtinacy in- 
vincible, and his ſiſter would have un- 
deniable reaſon to believe, that either 
his paſſion for her was diſſembled, or 
the ardour of it conſiderably abated. 

In anſwer to theſe remonſtrances, 
Pickle obſerved, that he had long ſet the 
world at defiance; and as to the opi- 
nion of Emilia, he did not doubt that 
ſhe would applaud in her heart the 
refolution he had taken, and do juſtice 
to the purity of his intention. 

It was not an ealy taſk to divert our 
hero from his deſigns at any time of 
lite; but fince his confinement his in- 
flexibility was become almoſt inſur- 
mountable. The captain, therefore, af- 
ter . diſcharged his conſcience, in 

im that his ſiſter's happineſs 
was at ſtake, that his mother had ap- 
proved of the ſtep ſhe had taken, and 


that he himſelf ſhould be extremely mex - 
. tified at his refuſal, forbore to 
with farther argument, which ſerved 


preſs him 


only to rivet him the more ſtrongly in 
his own opinion; and undertook to 
delirer this anſwer to Emilia's letter. 

| © MADAM, 


— 


ap 
* 
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* MADAM, 
4 "DFR. I revere the dignity of 


« your virtue with the utmoſt 
«© veneration, and love you infinitely 
more than life, I am at all times ready 
to demonſtrate; but the ſacrifice to 
honour it is now my turn to pay; 
and ſuch is the rigour of my deſtiny, 
that, in order to juſtify your genero- 
ſity, I muſt refule to profit by your 
condeſcenſion. Madam, I am doom- 
ed to be for ever wretched, and to 
ſigh without ceaſing for the poſſeſſion 
of that jewel, which, though now in 
my offer, I dare not enjoy. I ſhall 
not pretend to expreſs the anguith that 
tears my heart, whilſt I communicate 
this fatal renunciation; but appeal to 
the delicacy of your own ſentiments, 
which can judge vf my ſufferings, 
and will, doubtleſs, do juſtice to the 
* ſelf-denial of your forlorn 


P. PxCKLE.” 
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Emilia, who knew the nicety of our 
hero's pride, had foreſeen the purport of 
this epiſtle before it came to her hands; 
ſhe did not therefore deſpair of ſucceſs, 
nor deſiſt fromthe proſecution of her plan, 
which was no other than that of ſecuring 
her own happineſs, in eſpouſing the man 
upon whom ſhe had fixed her unalterable 
affetion. Confident of bis honour, 
and fully ſatisfied of the mutual paſſion 
with which they were inſpired, the gra- 
dually decoyed him into a literary corre- 
If 1 wherein ſhe attempted to re- 
fate the arguments on which he ground- 
ed his refuſal; and, without doubt, 
the young gentleman was not a little 

eaſed with the enjoyment of ſuch de- 

ightful commerce, in he courſe of which 
he had (more than ever) an opportunity 
of admwing the poignancy of her wit, 
and the elegance of her underſtanding. 

The contemplation of ſuch excellen- 
ey, while it ſtrengthened the chains 
with which ſhe held him enflaved, added 
emulation to the other motives that in- 
duced him to maintain the diſpute; and 
much ſubtlety of reaſoning was ex- 
2 upon both ſides of this very = 

cular queſtion, without any proſpect 
of coavidien on either part; till at laſt 
the began to deſpair of making bim a 
proſelyte to her opinion by dint of argu- 
ment, and reſolved for the future to 
© chiefly to the irreſtible pre · 
ons of his lave, which were not 


at all diminiſhed or impaired by the, 
eſſays of her pen. With this view ſhe 
propoſed a conference, pretending that it 
was - impoſſible to convey all her reflec- 
tions upon this ſubje& in a ſeries 
ſhort letters; and frey undertook 
to bail him far the day: but, conſcious 
of her power, he would not truſt himſelt 
in her preſence, though his heart throb · 
bed with all the eagerneſs of deſire to 
fee her fair eyes diſrobed of that reſent- 
ment which they had wore ſo long, and 
to enjoy the raviſaing ſweets of a fond 
reconciliation, . "64 
Nature could not haye held out againft 


ſuch powerful attacks, had not the pride 


and caprice of his diſpoſition been gra- 
tified to the full in — of his 
reſiſtance; he looked upon the conteſt 
as altogether original, and perſevered 
with obſtinacy, beeauſe he thought him+ 
ſelf ſure of favourable terms, whenever 
he ſhould be diſpoſed to capitulate. 
Perhaps he might have ever-ſhot him- 
ſelf in the courſe of his perſeverance: a 
young lady of Emilia fortune and 
attractions could got fail to find herſelf 
ſurrounded by temptations which few 
women can reſiſt. She might have miſ- 
interpreted the ſome - 
graph, or —— at an unguard- 
ed expreſſion in one of Peregrine s 

ters: ſhe might have been tired out by 
his obſtinate peculiarity; or, at the long 
run, conſtrued it into madneſt, flight, 
or indifference; or, rather than waſte 
her prime in fruitleſs endeavours to ſub- 
due the pride of an headſtrong humouriſt, 
ſhe might have liſtened to the voice of 
ſome admirer, fraught with qualifica- 
tions ſufficient to engage her eſſeem and 
affection. But all — 4 poſſibilities were 
providentially prevented by an accident, 
attended with more important conſe - 


quences than, apy we have hitherto re- 


counted. | 


Early one morning, Pipes was difturb 


ed by the arrival of a meſſenger, who 
had been ſent expreſs from the country 


by Mr. Clover, with a packet for the 
lieutenant, and arrived in. town over 
night; but as he was obliged to have 
recourſe to the information of Jack's 


. correſpondent in the city, touching the 


place of his abode, before he demanded 
entrance at the Fleet, the gate was ſhut; 


- nor would the . admit him, al- 


though he told them, that he was charged 


with a meſſage of the utmoſt conſe- 


quence ; ſo that he was fain to tarry till 
3 HH 3 gay - 
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day-break, when he, at his earneſt ſoli- 
citation, was allowed to enter. 

Hatchway, * — packet, found 
a letter incloſed for Peregrine, with an 
earnet requeſt that he ſhould forward it 
to the hands of that young gentleman 
with all poſſible diſpatch, Jack, who 
coul net dive into the meaning of this 
extracrd-nary injunction, began to ima- 
gine het Mrs. Clover lay at the point 
of death, and wanted to take her laſt 
far: wel of her brother; and this conceit 
worked fo ſtrongly upon his 1magina- 
tion, that, white he huddled on his 
cloaths, and made the belt of his way to 
the apartment of our hero, he could not 
help curfing, within himſelf, the folly of 
the huſband in ſending ſuch diſagreeable 
meſſages to a man of Feregrine's impa- 
tient temper, already ſoured by his own 
uneaſy htvation. | 

This roflection would have induced 
him to ſuppreſs the letter, had not he 
been af ad to tamper with the tickliſh 
difpofition of his friend, to whom, while 
he delivered it. As for my own part,” 
ſaid he, © mayhap 1 may have as much 
£ natural affection as another; but, 
«* when my ſpouſe — I bore my 
« misfortune like a Britiſh man and a 
< Chriſtian : for, why? he's no better 
© than a freſh-water failor, who knows 
© not how to ſtem the current of miſ- 
chance. ; 

Pickle being waked from a pleafant 
dream, in which the fair Emilia was 

ineipally concerned, and hearing this 
— preamble, fat up in his bed, and 
unſeuled the letter in a ſtate of mortifi- 
cation and diſguſt : but what were the 
emotions of his ſoul, when he read the 
following intimation ! | 


„ 


© DEAR BROTHER, 


II T hath pleaſed God to take your 

father ſuddenly off by a fit of 
* 4poplexy; and as he has died inteſtate, 
I give you this notice, that you may, 
« with all ſpeed, come down and take 
« poſſefhon of your right in deſpite of 
Malter Gam and his mother, who, 
« you may he ſure, do not fir eaſy under 


«4 this unexpected diſpenſation of Pro- 
vidence. I have, by virtue of bei 


uA a juſtice of the peace, taken fuch pre- 
5 cautions as I thought neceſſary for 
your a tyantage; and the funeral ſhall 
8 be deferred until your pleaſure be 


* Known, Your fulter, though ſeverely 


© afflicted by her father's fate, ſubmits 
« to the wil] of Heaven with Jaudable 
© reſignation, and begs you will ſet out 
«© for this place without delay; in which 
0 ＋ the is joined by, Sir, your 
4 2 ectionate brot ler, and h 

© yant, 


umble ſer. 
© CHARLES CLOVER." 


Peregrine, at firſt, looked upon this 
iſtle as a mere illuſion of the brain, 
and a continuation of the reverie in 
which he had been engaged. He read 
it ten times over, without 400 per 
ſuaded that he was actually awake; he 
rubbed his eyes, and ſhook his head, 
in order to ſhake off the drowſy vapourg 
that ſurrounded him; he hemm'd thrice 
with great vociferation, ſnapped his fin- 
ers, tweaked his noſe, ſtarted up from 
his bed, and opening the caſement, took 
a ſurvey of the well-known objects that 
appeared on each ſide of his habitation. 
Every thing ſeemed congruous and con- 
nected, and he ſaid, within himſelf, 
Sure this is the moſt diſtin dream 
that ever fleep produced. Then he 
had recourſe again to the paper, which 
he carefully peruſed, without finding 
any variation from his firit notion ot 
the contents. 

Hatchway, ſeeing all his extrava- 
gances of action, accompanied with a 
wild ſtare of diſtraction, began to believe 
that his head was at length fairly turn- 
ed, and was really meditating means 
for fecuring his perſon z when Pickle, 
in a tone of ſurprize, exclaimed, © Good 
God! am Lor am I not awake? 
* Why look ye, Couſin Pickle, re- 
plied the lieutenant, that is a queſtion 
« which the deep-ſea line of my under- 
* ſtanding is not long enough to ſound : 
© but, howſomever, 'tho'f 1 can't truſt 
© to the obſervation I have taken, it 
© ſhall go hard but I will fall vpon a 
* way to gueſs where abouts we are. So 
ſaying, he lifted up a pitcher full of cold 
water, that ſtood behind the outward 
door, and diſcharged it in the face of 
Peregrine without ceremony or heſitation. 

This remedy produced the defired 
effect: unpalatable as it was, the young 
gentleman nofoonerrecoveredhis breath, 
which was endangered hy fuch a ſudden 
application, than ne thanked his friend 
Jack for the ſeafonable operation 3 
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ſhifted himſel f on the inſtant, not with- 
out hurry and trepidation; and putting 
on his morning dreſs, allied forth to 
the Bare, in order to deliberate with 
himſelf on the important intelligence he 
had received. 

Hatchway, not yet fully covyinced 
of his ſanity, and curious to know the 
purport of the letter, which had affected 
B in ſuch an extraordinary manner, 
carefully attended his foatiteps in this 
excurſion, in hope of being favoured 
with his confidence in the courſe of 
their perambulation, Our hero no ſooner 
appeared at the ſtreet-door, thau he was 
ſaluted by the meſlenger, wha having 
poſted himſelf in the way for that pur- 
poÞ, God bleſs your noble honour, 

Squire Pickle, cried he, and give 
[ you joy of ſuceeeding to your father's 
4 eftate!' Theſe words had ſcarce pro- 
ceeded 4 his * the lieu- 
tenant, hopping rly towards the 
— — is hand with 
great affeftion, and aſſed if the old 
gentleman had actually taken his de- 
parture. Aye, Maſter Hatchway, re- 
phed the other, in ſuch à woundy 
f haſte, that he forgot to make a will.” 
— Body of me! exclaimed the ſea- 
man, * theſe are the beſt tidings I have 
* heard ſince I firſt went to ſea. Here, 
my lad, take my purſe, and ſtow thy- 
* ſelf chocque full of the beſt liquor in 
peaſant with ten Ne and immedi- 
ately the whole place echoed with the 

of Tom's inſtrument. Pere - 
grine, repairing to the walk, commu- 
Picated the billet to his honeſt friend, 
who at his deſire went forthwith to the 
lodgings of Captain Gauntlet, and re- 
turned in leſs than half an hour with 
that Sn who (I need not fay) 
was heartily rejoiced at the occaſion. 


CHAP. XIX, 


TEREGRINE HOLDS A CONSULTA- 
TION WITH HIS FRIENDS, IN 
CONSEQUENCE OF WHICH HE 
BIDS ADIEU TO THE FLEET. 
HE ARRIVES AT HIS FATHER'S 
HOUSE, AND ASSERTS HIS RIGHT 
OF INHERITANCE. 8 


No did our hero keep the miſan- 
thrope in ignorance of this happy 
turn of fortune: Pipes was dipatched 


to the ſenior with 2 meſſage, requeſting 
his immediate preſence; and he — 
ingly appeared, in obedience to the ſum- 
mons, ' growling with diſcontent, for 
haying been deprived of ſeyeral hours of 
his natural reſt. His mouth was im- 
mediately ſtopped with the letter, at 
which he ſmiled horrible @ ghaftly grins 
and, after a compliment of congratula- 
tion, they entered into cloſe diya 
about the meaſures to be taken in con- 
uence of this event. 
here was no room for much debate: 

it was unanimouſly agreed, that Pickle 
ſhould ſet out with all poſſible n 
for the garriſon, to which Gauntlet anc 
Hatchway rpſolyed to attend him. Pipes 
was accordingly ordered to prepare a 
couple of polt-chaiſes, while Godt 
went to procure bail for his fr iend, anc 
provide them with money for the ex- 

nce of the expedition, but not before 
he was deſired by Peregrine to conceal 
this piece of news from his ſiſter, that 
our youth might have an opportunity to 
ſurprize her in a more intereſting man- 
ner, after he ſhould have fetiled big 
I Ee taken 

l the ious ſt. eing t . 
in leſs «hin, ok __ took hi 
leave of the Fleet, after he bad left 
twenty guineas with the warden for the 
relief of the poor priſoners, a great num; 
ber of whom convoyed him to the gate, 
pouring forth prayer s for his long life 
and proſperity ; and he took the road to 
the garriſon, in the moſt elevated wanſ- 
ports of joy, unallayed with the leaft 
mixture of grief at the death of a parent 
whoſe paternal tenderneſs he had never 
known. His breaſt was abſolwely g 
ſtranger to that hoaſted Zr9gw, qrintin& 
of ale Aion, by which the charities are 
ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt. 

Of all the journies he had ever made, 
this, ſure, was the malt delightful : he 
felt all the extaſy that. muſt naturally be 
produced ip a youpg man of his imagi- 
nation from ſuch a ſudden tranſition in 

int of circumſtance ; he found him- 

elf delivered from cophnement and diſ- 
grace, without being obliged to any per - 
jon upon earth for his deliverance he 
had it now ip his power $0 retort the 
contempt of the world in a manner 
ſuited to his moſt ſanguine wiſh ; he 
was reconciled ta his friend, and enabled 
to gratity his love, even upon hig own 
terms; and faw himſelt in poſſefſion of 
a tortune more ample than his firſt in. 

heritance, 
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heritance, with a ſtock of experience that 
would fteer him clear of all thoſe quick- 
fands, among which he had been former - 
ly wrecked. 

In the middle of their journey, while 
they halted at an inn for a ſhort refreſh- 
ment and change of Horſes, a poltihon 
running up to Peregrine in the yard, 
fell at his feet, claſped his knees with 

eat eagerneſs and agitation, and pre- 

ted to him the individual face of his 
old valet de chambre. The youth per- 
cerving him in ſuch an abject garb and 
attitude, commanded him to riſe and 
tell the caufe of ſuch a miferable reverſe 
in his fortune. Upon which Hadgi gave 
him to underſtand, that he had ha 
ruined by his wife, who having robbed 
him of all his caſh and valuable effects, 
had eloped from his houſe with one of 
his own cuſtomers, who appeared in the 
character of a French count, but was 
in reality no other than an Italian fidler; 
that, in conſequence of this retreat, he 
(the huſband was diſabled from paying a 
conſiderable fum which he had fet apart 
for his wine-merchant ; who being diſ- 
appointed ip his expectation, took out an 
execution againſt his effects; and the reſt 
of his creditors following his example, 
hunted him out of houſe and home: ſo 
that finding his perſon in danger at Lon- 
don, he had been obliged to eſcape into the 
country, {kulking about from one vil- 
lage to another, till being quite deftitute 
of all ſupport, he had undertaken his 
preſent office, to fave himſelf from ſtarv- 
ing. 
eregrine liſtened with compaſſion to 
his lamentable tale, which too well ac- 
counted for his not appearing in the 
Fleet, with offers of ſervice to his maſter 
in diſtreſs; a circumſtance that Piekle 
had all along imputed to his avarice and 
ingratitude. He affured him, that as 
he had been the means of throwing in 
his way the tempiation to which he fell 
a ſacrifice, he would charge himſelf with 
the retrieval of his affairs: in the mean 
time, he made him taſte of his bounty, 
and defired him to continue in his pre- 
ſent employment until he ſhould return 
from the garriion, when he would con- 
ſider his — and do ſomething for 
his immediate relief. | ny 

Hadgi attempted to kiſs his ſhoe, and 
wept, or affected to weep, with ſenſibi- 
lity at this gracious reception; he even 
made a merit of his unwillingueſs to ex- 
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ercife his new occupation, and earneft] 
begged that he might be allowed to give 
immediate attendance upon his — 
maſter, from whom he could not bear 
the thoughts of a ſecand parting. His 
intreaties were reinforced by the inter- 
ceſſion of his two friends, in confequence 
of which the Swiſs was permitted to fol - 
low them at his own lerſure, while they 
ſet forwards after a flight repaſt, and 
reached the place of their deſtination be- 
fore ten o'clock at night. 

Peregrine, inftead of —— at the 
garriſon, rode ſtraightway to his fa- 
ther's houſe; and no perſon appearing 
to receive him, not even a ſervant to 
take care of his chaiſe, he diſmounted 
without aſſiſtance. Being followed by 
his two friends, he advanced into the 
hall, where perceiving a bell-rope, he 
made immediate application to it in ſuch 
a manner as brought a couple of foot- 
men into his preſence. After having 
reprimanded them, with a ſtern look, 
for their negle& in point of attendance, 
he commanded them to ſhew him into 
an apartment; and as they ſeemed un- 
willing to yield obedience to his orders, 
aſked it they did not belong to the fa» 
mily. : 

One of them, who took upon himſef 
the office of ſpokeſman, replied with 2 
ſullen air, that they had been in the fer. 
vice of old Mr. Pickle, and now that he 
was dead, thought themſelves bound to 
obey nobody but their lady, and her 
fon Mr. Gamaliel. This declaration 
had ſcarce proceeded: from his mouth, 
when our hero gave them to underſtand, 
that ſince they were not diſpoſed to own 
any other maſter, they muſt change their 
quarters immediately. He ordered them 
to decamp without farther preparation ; 
and as they fill continued reſtive, they 
were kicked out of doors by the captain 
and his friend Hatchway. Squire 
Gam, who overheard every thing that 

aſſed, and was now more than ever 
inflamed with that rancour which he had 
ſucked with his mother's milk, flew to 
the aſſiſtance of his adherents, with a 
piſtol in each hand, bellowing. Thieves! 
* thieves ' with great vociferation, as 
if he had miſtaken the buſineſs of the 
ſtrangers, and actually believed himſelf 
in danger of being robbed. Under this 
pretence he diſcharged a piece at his 
brother, who luckily eſcaped the ſhot, 
cloled with him in a moment, and wreſt 
ing 
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ing the other piſtol from his gripe, turn- 
ed him out into the court-yard, to the 
conſolation of his two dependents. 

By this time, Pipes and the two poſti- 
lions had taken poſſeſſion of the ſtables, 
without being oppoſed by the coachman 


.and his deputy, who quietly ſubmitted 


to the authority of their new ſovereign : 
but the noiſe of the piſtol had alarmed 
Mrs. Pickle, who running down ſtairs 
with the moſt frantick appearance, at- 
tended by two maids and the curate, 
who ſtill maintained his place of chap- 
lain and wr” director in the family, 
would have aſſaulted our hero with her 
nails, had ſhe not been reſtrained by her 
attendants. Though they prevented her 
from uſing her hands, they could not 
hinder her from exerciſing bh tongue, 
which ſhe wagged againit him with all 
the virulence of malice. She aſked, if 
he was come to butcher his brother, to 
inſult his father's corpſe, and trium 
in her affliction ; ſhe beſtowed upon him 
the epithets of ſpendthrift, gaol- bird, 
and unnatural ruffian; ſhe begged par- 
don of God for having brought ſuch a 
monſter into the world ; 1 him of 
having brought his father's grey hairs 
with ſorrow to the grave; and athrmed, 
that were he to touch the body, it would 
bleed at his approach. 

Without pretending to refute the ar- 
ticles of this ridiculous charge, he al- 
lowed her to ring out her alarm; and 
then calmly replied, that if ſhe did not 
quietly retire to her chamber, and be- 
have as became 'a perſon in her preſent 
ſituation, he ſhould inſiſt upon her re- 
moving to another lodging without de- 
lay ; for he was determined to be maſter 
in his own family. The lady, who in 
all probabily, expected that he would 
endeavour to appeaſe her with all the 
tenderneſs of filial ſubmiſſion, was fo 
much exaſperated at his cavalier beha- 
viour, that her conſtitution could not 
ſupport the tranſports of her ſpirits ; 
and ſhe was carried off by her women 
in a fit, while the officious clergyman 
was diſmiſſed after his pupil, with all 
the circumſtances of diſgrace. 

Our hero having thus made his quar- 
ters good, took poſſeſſion of the beſt 
apartment in the — 
his arrival to Mr. Clover; who, 


wich his wife, viſited him in leſs than 


an hour, and was not a little ſurprized 
to find him ſo ſuddenly ſettled in his 
father's houſe. The meeting of Julia 


uſe, and ſent notice 


and her brother was extremely pathetick. 
She had always loved him with uncom- 
mon tenderneſs, and looked upon him 
as the ornament of her family; but ſhe 
had heard of his extravagancies with te- 
ret, and though ſhe confidered the 
tories that were circulated at his ex- 
pence, as the malicious exaggerations 
of his mother and her darling ſon, her 
apprehenſion had been grievouily alarm- 
ed by an account of his impriſonment 
and diſtreſs, which had been acciden- 
tally conveyed to that country by a gen · 
tleman from London, who had bcen for- 
merly of his acquaintance; ſhe could 
not, therefore, without the molt tender 
emotions of joy, ſre him, as it were, 
reſtored to his righttul inheritance, and 
re-eſtabliſhed in that ſtation of life which 
ſhe thought he could fill with dignity 
and importance. | 

After their mutual expreſſions of af- 
fection, ſhe retired to her mother's 
chamber, with a view to make a ſecand 


offer of her ſervice and attendance, which 


had been already rejected with ſcorn 
ſince her father's death; while Peregrine 
conſulted his brother-in-law about the 


affairs of the family, ſo far as they had 


fallen within his cognizance and obſer- 
vation. 

Mr. Clover told him, that though 
he was never favoured with the conh- 
dence of the defunct, he knew ſome of ls 
intimates, who had been tampered with 


by Mrs. Pickle, and even engaged to ſe- 


cond the rem aſtrances by which ſhe 
had often endeavoured to perſuade her 
huſband to ſetile hs affairs by a for- 
mal will; but that he had from time to 
time evaded their import unities with ſur- 
prizing excules of procraſtin tion, that 
plainly appeared to be the reſult of in- 
vention and deſign, far above the ſup- 
poled pitch of his, capacity; a circum» 
ftance from which Mr. Clover conclud- 
ed, that the old gentleman imagined his 


life would not have been ſecure, had he 


once taken ſuch a ſtep as would have 
rendered it unneceſſary to the indepen- 
dence of his ſecond ſon. He moreover 
obſerved, that in conſequence of this in- 
formation, he no ſooner hearii of Mr. 
Pickle's death, which happened at the 
club, than he went directly with a law- 
yer to his bouſe, before any cabal or 
conſpiracy could be forined againſt the 
rightful heir; and, in preſence of wit- 
neſſes provided for the purpoſe, ſealed 
up all the papers of the deceaſed, * 
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the widow had, in the firſt tranſports of 
her forrow and vexation, fairly owned, 
that her huſband had died inteſtate. 

Peregrine was extremely well fatisfied 
with this intelligence, by which all his 
doubts werediſpelled ; and having chear- 
folly fupped with his friends on a cold 
collation which his brother-in-law had 
brought in his chariot, they retired to 
reſt, in different chambers, after Julia 
had met with another repulſe from her 
capricious mother, whole overflowing 
rage hid now ſubſided into the former 
channel of calm inveteracy. 

Next morning the houſe was ſupplied 
with ſome ſervants from the garriſon, 
and preparations were made for the fu- 
neral of the deceaſed. Gam havin 
taken lodgings in the neighbourhood, 
came with a chaiſe and cartto demand 
his mother, together with his own cloaths, 
and her perſonal effects. 

Our hero, though he would not ſuf- 
fer him to enter the door, allowed his 
propoſal to be communicated to the 
widow, who eagerly embraced the op- 
prey of removing; and was, with 

er own baggage, and that of her be- 
loved ſon, conveyed to the place which 
he had prepared for her reception. Thi- 
ther the was followed by her woman, 
who was deſired by Peregrine to aſſure 
her miſtreſs, that, until a regular pro- 
viſron could be ſettled upon her, ſhe 
might command him in point of mo- 
ney, or any other accommodation in his 
power. 


CHAP. XX. 


HE PERFORMS THE LAST OFFICES 
TO HIS FATHER, AND RETURNS 
TO LONDON UPON A VERY IN- 
TERESTING DESIGN. 


89 ITS of mourning being provided 
for himſelf, his friends, and adhe- 
rents, and every other previous meaſure 
taken ſuitable to the occation, his fa- 
ther was mterred in a private man- 
ner in the pariſh church; and his papers 
being examined, in preſence of many 
RED of hononr and integrity invited 


r that purpoſe, no will was found, or . 


any other deed, in favour of the ſecond 
ſon, though it appeared by the marriage 
ſettlement, that the widow was intitled 
to a jointure of five hundred pounds a 
'year. The reſt of his papers eonſiſted 
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- father's ſervants, and hired others, ger 
0 


of Eaſt India bonds, South Sea annui. 
ties, mortgages, notes, and aſſiguments, 
to the amount of fourſcore thouſand ſe- 
ven hundred and ſixty pounds, excluſive 
of the houſe, plate and furniture, horſes, 
equipage and cattle, with the garden and 
park adjacent, to a very conſiderable 
extent, 
This was a ſum that even excted. 
ed his expectation, and could not fail 
to entertain his fancy with the mot 
agreeable ideas. He found himſelf im- 
mediately a man of viſt conſequence 
among his country neighbours, who vi- 
ſited him with compliments of congra- 
tulation, and treated him with ſuch re- 
ſpect as would have effectually fpoiled 
any young man of his diſpoſition, who 
had not the ſame advantages of expe- 
rience as he had already purchaſed ata 
— extravagant price. Thus ſhielded 
with caution, he bore his proſperity with 
ſurprizing temperance; every body was 
charmed with his affability and modera- 
tion. When he made a ercuit round 
the gentlemen of the diſtrict, in order 


to repay the courteſy which he owed, 


he was carefſed by them with uncom- 
mon aſſiduity, and adviſed to offer him- 
ſelf as a candidate for the county at 
the next election, which they ſuppoſed 
would ſoon happen, becauſe the preſent 
member was in a declining ſtate of 
health. Nor did his perſon and addreſs 
eſcape unheeded by the ladies, many of 
whom did not ſcruple to ſpread their 
attractions before him, with a view of 
captivating ſuch a valuable prize : nay, 
ſuch an impreſſion did this legacy make 
upon a certain peer, who reſided in this 
= of the country, that he cultivated 
Pickle's acquaintance with great eager- 


neſs; and, without circumlocution, of- 


fered to him in marriage his only daugh- 
ter, with a very conſiderable fortune. 
Our hero expreſſed himſelf upon this 
occaſion as becime a man of honour, 
ſenſibility, and politeneſs; and frankly 
gave his lordſhip to underſtand, that his 
tart was already engaged. He was 
pleaſed with the © unity of making 
ſuch a ſacrifice to his paſhon for Emi- 
lia, which, by this time, inflamed his 
thoughts to ſuch a degree of 1mpatienct, 
that he refolved to d for London 
with all poffible ſpeed; and for that 
purpoſe induftri employed almoſt 
every hour of his time in regulating bis 
domeſtick affairs. He paid off all his 
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the recommendation of his ſiſter, ho 
omiſed to ſuperintend his houſhold in 
is abſence: he 8 the firſt half - 
arly payment is mother's jointure 
nr 4 his brother Gam, he — bim 
divers opportunities of acknowledging 
his faults, fo as that he might have an- 
ſwered to his own conſcience for takin 
any ſtep in his favour; but that young 
tleman was nor yet ſufficiently hum- 
led by misfortune, and not only forbore 
to make any overtures of peace, but, alſo 
took all occaſions to ſlander the conduct 
and revile the perſon of our hero, bein 
in this practice comforted and abett 
by his righteous mamma. 

Every thing being thus ſettled for the 
preſent, the triumvirate ſet out on their 
return to town in the ſame manner with 
that in which they had arrived in the 
eountry, except in this ſmall variation, 
that Hatchway's chajſe-companion was 
now the valet de chambre refitted, in- 
ſtead of Pipes, who, with another lac- 
quey, attended them on horſeback. 
When they had performed two thirds of 
their way to London, they chanced to 
overtake a country ſquire, on his return 
from a viſit to one of his neighbours, 
who had entertained him with ſuch hoſ- 
pitality, that (as the lieutenant obſerv- 
ed) he rolled himſelf almoſt gunwale 
to every motion of his horſe, which was 
a fine hunter: and when the chaiſes 

ed him at full ſpeed he ſet up the 
portſman's holloa, in a voice that ſound- 
ed like a French horn, clapping ſpurs 
to. Sorrrel at the ſame time, in order 
to keep up with the pace of . the ma- 
chine. | 

Peregrine, who was animated with 


an uncommon flaw of ſpirits, ordered 


his poſtilion to proceed more ſoftly ; 
and entered into_ converſation with 
ſtranger touching the make and mettle 
of his horſe, which he deſcanted 
with ſo much learning, that the ſquire 
was aſtoniſhed at bis knowledge, When 
they 12 his habitation, he in- 
vited the young gentleman and his com- 
pany * alt, you drink-a PN. of his 
e; and was fo preſſing in his ſolicita- 
tion, that they lie 
2 He accordingly conducted them 
rough a ſpacious avenue, that extend- 
ed as far as the highway, to the gate 
of a large chategu, of a moſt noble,and 
venerable appearance, which induced 


them to alight and view the apartments, 


complied with his re- 
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contrary to their firſt intention of drink . 
ing a glaſs of his October at the door. 

The rooms were every. way ſuitable 
to the magnificence of the outſide, and 
our hero imagined they had made a tour 
through the whole ſweep, when the 
landlord gave him to underſtand, that 
they had not yet ſeen the belt apartment 
of the houſe, and immediately led them 
into a ſpacious dining room, which Pe- 
regrine did not enter without giving 
manifeſt ſigns of uncommon aftoniſh» 
ment. The pannels all round were 
covered with portraits, at full Jength, 
by Vandyke; and not one of them ap- 

red without a ridiculous tye-periwig, 
in the ſtyle of thoſe that uſually hang 
over the ſhops of two-penny barbers. 
The ftrait boots in which the figures 
had been originally painted, and the 
other circumſtances of attitude and dra- 
perys ſo inconſiſtent with this monſtrous _ 

rniture of the head, exhibited ſuch a 
ludicrous appearance, that Pickle's won 
der, in a ele time, gave way to his 
mirth, and he was ſeized with a violent 
fit of laughter which had well nigh de- 
ptived him of his breath. e 

The ſquire, half pleaſed and half of- 
fended at this expreſſion of ridicule, 
© I know, ſaid he, what makes you 
© laugh ſo wofully: you think it 
© ſtrange to zee my vorefathers booted 
© and ſpurred, with huge three-tailed 
* periwigs on their pates. The truth 
of the matter is this; I could not 
abide to zee the pictures of my vamily 
with a parcel of looſe hair hanging 
about their eyes, like zo many colts z 
and zo I employed a painter vellow 
from Lundon to clap decent peri- 
wigs upon their ſkulls, at the rate of 
vive ſhillings a bead, and offered him 
three ſhillings a-piece to furniſh each 
with an handſome pair of ſhoes and 
ſtockings : but the raſcal, thinking I 
muſt have *em done at any price after 
their heads were covered, haggled with 
me for vour ſhillings a picture; and 
zo, rather than be impoſed upon, I 
turned him off, and ſhall let em ſtand 
as they are, till zome more reaſonable 
brother of the bruſh comes round the 
country. 

Pickle commended his reſolution, 
though in his heart he bleſſed bimſelf 
from ſuch. a barbarous Goth; and, after 
they had diſpatched two or three bottles 
of hi dar, they proceeded on ther jour- 
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ney, and arrived in town about eleven 
at night. 


CHAP. XXI. 


HE ENJOYS AN INTERVIEW WITH 
EMILIA, AND MAKES HIMSELF 
AMPLE AMENDS FOR ALL THE 
MORTIFICATIONS OF HIS LIFE. 


ODFREY, who had taken leave 
of his ſiſter, on pretence of mak- 

ing a ſhort excurſion with Peregrine, 

whoſe health required the enjoyment of 
freſh air after his long confinement, 

ſent a meſſage to her that ſame night, 

announcing his arrival, and giving her 

notice that he would breakfaſt with her 

next morning; when he and our hero, 

who had dreſſed himſelf for the purpoſe, 

taking a hackney-coach, repaired to her 
lodging, and were introduced into a 

— — adjoining to that in which the 

tea - table was ſet. Here they had not 
waited many minutes, when they heard 

the ſound of feet coming down ſtairs; 

upbn which our hero's heart began to 

beat the alarm. He concealed himſelf 
behind the ſcreen, by the direction of 
his friend, whoſe ears being ſaluted with 

Sophy's voice from the next room, he 
flew into it with great ardour, and en- 

x po upon her lips the ſweet tranſports, 
of a meeting ſo unexpected; for he had 

left her in her father's houſe at Wind- 

for. 

Amidſt theſe emotions, he had al- 
moſt forgot the ſituation of Peregrine ; 
when Emilia, aſſuming an inchantin 
air, Is not this," ſaid ſhe, © a — 
0 r ſcene to a young woman 
© like me, who am doomed to wear the 
« willow by the ſtrange caprice of my 
lover? Upon my word, brother, you 
have done me infinite prejudice, in 
promoting this jaunt with my obſti- 
© nate correſpondent z Who, I 1 
* 15 ſo raviſhed with his * impſe 
© of liberty, that he will never be per- 
© ſuaded to incur unneceſſary confine- 
© ment for the future.'”—* My dear 
© ſiſter,” replied the captain, tauntingly, 
© your own pride ſet him the example; 
ſo you muſt een ſtand to the conſe- 
* quence of his imitation.—“ It is a 
© hard caſe, however, anſwered the fair 
offender,: that I ſhould ſuffer all my 
life, by one venial treſpaſs. Heigh ho! 
* who would imagine that a ſprightly 
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© girl, ſuch as I, with ten thouſand 
© pounds, ſhould go a begging? I have 
© a good mind to marry the next perſon 
© that aſks me the queſtion, in order to 
© be revenged upon this unyielding hu- 
© mouriſt. Did the dear fellow diſcover 
© no inclination to ſee me in all the 
term of his releaſement? Well, if ever 
I can catch the fugitive again, he ſhall 
* ſing in his cage for life,” 

It is impoſſible to convey to the reader 
a juſt idea of Peregrine's tranſports, 
while he overheard this declaration; 
which was no ſooner pronounced, than 
unable to reſiſt the impetuoſity of his 
paſſion, he ſprung from his lurking- 
place, exclaiming, Here I ſurren- 
« der!” and ruſhing into her preſence, 
was ſo dazzled with her beauty, that his 
ſpeech failed; he was fixed, like a ſtatue, 
to the floor, and all his faculties were 
abſorpt in admiration. Indeed, ſhe was 
now in the full bloom of her charms, 
and it was nearly impoſſible to Jook 
upon her without emotion, What then 
muſt have been the extaſy of our youth, 
whoſe paſſion was whetted with all the 
incitements which could ſtimulate the 
human heart! The ladies ſcreamed with 
ſurprize at his appearance, and Emilia 
underwent ſuch agitation as fluſhed 
every charm with irreſiſtible energy: 
her cheeks glowed with a moſt delicate 
ſuffuſion, and her boſom heaved with 
ſuch bewitching undulation, that the 
cambrick could not conceal or contain 
the ſnowy hemiſpheres that roſe like 2 
viſion of paradiſe to his view. 

While he was almoſt fainting with 
unutterable delight, ſhe ſeemed read 
to ſink under the tumults of tenderneſs 
and confuſion ; when our hero, perceiy- 
ing her condition, obeyed the impulſe 
of his love, and circled the charmer in 
his arms, without ſuffering the lealt 
frown or ſymptom of diſpleaſure. Not 
all the pleaſures of his life had amount- 
ed to the ineffable joy of this embrace, 
in which he continued for ſome minutes 
totally entranced. He faſtened upon 
her pouting lips, with all the eagerneſs 
of rapture; and, while his brain ſeemed 
to whirl round with tranſport, exclaim- 
ed in a delirium of bliſs, © Heaven and 
© earth! this is too much to bear.” 

His imagination was accordingly re- 
lieved, and his attention in ſome mea- 
ſure divided, by the interpoſition of So- 
phy, who kindly chid him for his hav- 
ing overlooked his old friends: thus 
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fied, he quitted his delicious arm- 
fal, and falunng Mrs. Gauntlet, aſked 
pardon for his neglect; obſerving, that 
luch rudeneſs was excuſable, conſider- 
ing the long and unhappy exile which 
he had ſuffered from the jewel of his 
ſoul. Then —_— to Emilia, © I am 
« come, Madam, ſaid he, © to claim 
« the 8 of your promiſe, 
« which I can produce under your own 
« fair hand: you may, therefore, lay 
« aſide all ſuperfluous ceremony and 
« ſhyneſs, and crown my happineſs with- 
out farther delay; for, upon my ſoul! 
my thoughts are wound up to the laſt 
pitch of expectation, and [ ſhall cer- 
© tainly run diſtracted if I am doomed 
© to any term of probation.” 

His miſtreſs, having by this time re- 
collected herſelf, replied with a moſt ex- 
hilarating ſmile, I ought to puniſh 
« you for your obſtinacy with the mor- 
© tification of a twelve month's trial; 
© but*tis dangerous to tamper with an 
© admirer of your diſpoſition, and there- 
fore I think I muſt make ſure of you 
* while it is in my power.'—* You are 
« willing, then, to take me for better 
for worſe, in preſence of Heaven and 
theſe witneſſes? cried Peregrine kneel- 
ing, and applying her hand to his 72 
At this interrogation, her features ſof- 
tened into an amazing expreſſion of con- 
deſcending love; and while ſhe darted 
a ſide - glance that thrilled to his mar- 
row, and heaved a ſigh more ſoft than 
Zephyr's balmy wing, her anſwer was, 
* Why—aye—and Heaven grant me 
« patience to bear the humours of ſuch a 
* yoke-fellow.”— And may the ſame 
powers, replied the youth, grant 
me life and opportunity to manifelt the 
* immenſity of my love! Meanwhile, I 
© have eighty thouſand pounds, which 
* ſhall be laid immediately in your lap. 

So ſaying, he ſealed the contract upon 
her lips, and explained the myſtery of 
his laſt words, which had begun to ope- 
rate upon the wonder of the two ſiſters. 
Sophy was agreeably ſurprized with the 
account of his fortune: nor was 
it, in all probability, unacceptable to 
the lovely Emilia; though, from this 
information, ſhe took an opportunity to 
upbraid her admirer with the inflexibi- 
Itty of his pride, which (the ſcrupled 
not to ſay) would have baffled all the 
ſuggeſtions of his paſſion, had not it 
been gratified by this providential event. 

Matters being thus happily matured, 
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the lover begged that immediate re- 
courſe might be had to the church, and 
his happineſs aſcertained before night. 
But the bride objected, with great es 
mence, to ſuch precipitation, being de- 
firous of her mother's preſence at the 
ceremony; and ſhe was ſeconded in her 
opinion by her brother's wife. Pere- 
ine, maddening with deſire, aſſaulted 
er with the moſt earneſt intreaties, re- 
preſenting, that as her mother's conſent 
was already obtained, there was ſurely 
no neceſſity for a delay, that muſt in- 
fallibly make a dangerous impreſſion 
upon his brain and conſtitution. He 
fell at her feet, in all the agony of im- 
atience; ſwore that his life and intet- 
efts would actually be in jeopardy by 
her refuſal; and when ſhe attempted to 
argue him out of his demand, began to 
rave with ſuch extravagance, that Sophy 
was frightened into conviction: and 
Godfrey enforcing the remonſtrances of 
his friend, the amiable Emilia was teaz- 
cd into compliance. 

After breakfaſt the bridegroom and 
his companion ſet out for the Commons 
for a licence, having firſt agreed upon 
the houſe at which the ceremony ſhould 
be performed, in the lodgings of the 
brides and the permiſſion being obtain- 
ed, they found means to engage a cler- 
gyman, who undertook to attend them 
at their own time and place. Then a 
ring was purchaſed for the occaſion; 

nd they went in ſearch of the lieutenant, 
with whom they dined at a tavern, and 
not only made him acquainted with the 
ſteps they had taken, but deſired that 
he would ſtand godfather to the bride: 
an employment which Jack accepted 
with demonſtrations of particular ſatiſ- 
faction; till chancing to look into the 
ſtreet, and (ſeeing Cadwallader approach 
the door, in conſequence of a meſfage 
they had ſent to him by Pipes, he de- 
clined the office in favour of the ſenior; 
who was accordingly ordained for that 
purpoſe, on the ſuppoſition that ſuch a 
mark of regard might facilitate his con- 
currence with a match, which otherwiſe 
he would certainly oppoſe, as he was a 

rofeſſed enemy to wedlock, and as yet 
ignorant of Peregrine's intention. 

After having congratulated Pickle 
upon his — 2 and ſhook his two 
friends by the hand, the miſanthrope 
aſked whoſe mare was dead, that he was 
ſummoned in ſuch a plaguy hurry from 
his dinner, which he had been fain to 
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bble up like a cannibal. Our hero gave 
im to underſtand, that they had made 
an appointment to drink tea with two 
agrceable ladies, and were unwilling 
that he ſhould loſe the opportunity of.en- 
joying an entertainment which he loved 
ſo much. Crabtree, ſhrivelling up his 
face like an autumn leaf at this inti- 
mation, curſed his complaiſance, and 
{wore they ſhould keep their aſſignation 
without him, for he and letchery had 
ſhook hands many years ago. 

The bridegroom, however, likenin 
him unto an old coachman, who ſtill 
delights in the ſmack. of the whip, and 
dropping ſome flattering hints of his 
manhood, even at theſe years, he was 
gradually prevailed: upon to atcompany 
them to the place of rendezvous; where, 
being uſhered into a dining-room, they 
had not waited three minutes, when they 
were joined by the parſon, who had ob- 
ſerved the hour with great punctuality. 

This gentleman no ſooner entered the 
room, tran Cadwallader, in a whiſper 
to Gauntlet, aſked if that was not the 
cock-bawd; and before the captain 
could make any reply, What an un- 
* conicionable whore-maſter the rogue 
© 181” ſaid he; * ſcarce diſcharged from 
© confinement, and ſweetened with a 
“little freſh air, when he wenches with 
© pimp in canonicals in his pay. The 
door again opened, and Emilia broke 
1n upon them with ſuch dignity of 
mien, and divinity of aſpect, as inſpired 
every ſpectator with altoniſhment and 
admiration. The lieutcnant, who had 
not ſeen her ſince her charms were ripen- 
ed into ſuch perfection, expreſſed his 
wonder and approbation in an exclama- 
tion of, Add's zooks! what a glorious 
„ galley!” and the miſanthrope's viſage 
was initantly metamorphoſed into the 
face of a mountain goat. He licked his 
lips inſtinctively, ſnuffed the air, and 
ſquinted with a moſt horrible obliquity 
of viſion, 

The bride and her ſiſter being ſeated, 
and Hatchway having rengwed his ac- 
quaintance with the former, who re- 
cognized him with particular civility, 
Peregrine withdrew into another apart- 
ment with his friend Crabtree, to whom 
he imparted the deſign of this meeting; 
which the latter no ſoongg underitood, 
than he attempted to retreat, without 
making any other reply than that of, 
* Pihaw ! rot your matrimony ! can't 
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© you put your neck in the nooſe with. 
out my being a witneſs of your folly?” 
The young gentleman, in order to 
f this averſion, 1 to the 
door of the next room, and begged the 
favour of ſpeaking with Emilia, to 
whom he introduced the teſty old batche- 
lor, as one of his particular friends, who 
deſired to have the honour of giving her 
away. The bewitching ſmile with which 
ſhe received his ſalute, and granted his 
requeſt, at once overcame the diſappro- 
bation of the miſanthrope, who with 
a relaxation in his countenance, which 
had never been perceived before that 
inſtant, thanked her in the moſt polite 
terms for ſuch an agreeable mark of 
diſtinction. He accordingly led her into 
the dining-room, where the ceremony 
was performed without delay ; and after 
the huſband had aſſerted his prerogative 
on her lips, the whole company ſaluted 
her by the name of Mrs. Pickle. 

I ſhall leave the ſenſible reader to 
judge what paſſed at this juncture, with- 
in the boſoms of the new-married cou- 
ple : Peregrine's heart was fired with 
inexpreſſible ardour and impatience; 
while the tranſports of the bride were 
mingled with a daſn of diffidence and 
apprehenſion. Gauntlet ſaw it would 
be too much for both, to bear their pre- 
ſent tantalizing ſituation till night, with- 
out ſome amuſement to, divert their 
thoughts; and therefore propoſed to 
pals part of the evening at the publick 
entertainments in Marybone Gardens, 
which were at that time frequented by 
the beſt company in town. The ſcheme 
was reliſhed by the diſcreet Sophy, who 
ſaw the meaning of the propoſal, and 
the bride ſubmitted to the perſuaſion of 
her ſitter ; ſo that, after tea, two coaches 
were called, and Peregrine was forcibly 
ſeparated from his charmer during the 
Conveyance. 

The new-married couple and their 
company having made ſhift to ſpend the 
evening, and ſupped on a flight colla- 
tion in one of the boxes, Peregrine's 
patience was almoſt quite exhauſted 
and taking Godfrey aſide, he imparted 
his intention to withdraw in private from 
the ſea-wit of his friend Hatchway, who 
would otherwiſe retard his bliſs with 
unſeaſonable impediments, which, at 
preſent, he could not poſſibly bear. 
Gauntlet, who ſympathized with his im- 
patience, undertook to intoxicate the 
| lieutenant 
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lieutenant with bum 
the bride, and in the mean time de- 
fired Sophy to retire with his filter, un- 
der the auſpices of Cadwallader, who 
promiſed to ſquire them home. 

The ladies were accordingly conduct - 
ed to the coach; and Jack 22 to 
the captain, that, for the ſake of the 
joke, the bridegroom ſhould be plied 
with liquor, in ſuch a manner as would 
effectually diſable him from enjoying 
the fruits of his good fortune for one 
night at leaſt. Gauntlet ſeemed to re- 
liſh the ſcheme, and they prevailed up- 
on Pickle to accompany them to a cer- 
tain tavern, on pretence of drinking a 
farewel glaſs to a ſingle life; there the 
bottle was circulated, till Hatchway's 
brain began to ſuffer innovation. As 
he had ſecured our hero's hat and ſword, 
he felt no apprehenſion of an elopement, 
which however was effected; and the 
youth haſtened on the wings of love to 
the arms of his inchanting bride. He 
found Crabtree in a parlour, waiting 
for his return, and diſpoſed to enter- 
tain him with a lecture upon tempe- 
rance; to which he paid 0 little at- 
tention, but ringing for Emilia's maid, 
deſired to know if her miſtreſs was 
abed. Being anſwered in the affirma- 
tive, he ſent her up ſtairs to announce 
his arrival, undreſſed himſelf to a looſe 
gown and flippers, and wiſhing the 
miſanthrope good night, after having 
defired to ſee him next day, followed 
in perſon to the delicious ſcene, where 
he found her elegantly diſhed out, the 
faireſt daughter of chaſtity and love. 

When he approached, ſhe was over- 
whelmed with confuſion, and hid her 
lovely face from his tranſporting view. 
Mrs. Gauntlet, ſeeing his eyes kindled 
at the occaſion, kiſſed her charming 
ſiſter; who, throwing her ſnowy arms 
about her neck, would have detained her 
in the room, had not Peregrine gently 
diſengaged her confidante from her em- 
brace, and conducted her trembling to 
the door ; which having bolted and bar- 
ricadoed, he profited by his = for- 
tune, and his felicity was perfect. 

Next day he roſe about noon, and 
found his 4. friends aſſembled, when 
he learned that Jack had fallen in his 
own ſnare, and been obliged to lie in 
the ſame tavern where he fell: a cir- 
cumſtance of which he was ſo much 


aſhamed, that Peregrine and his wife 
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eſcaped many jokes, which he would 
have certainly cracked, had he not laim 
under the imputation of this diſgrace, 
In half an hour after he came down, 
Mrs. Pickle appeared with popig, | 
ing like Auroraor the goddeſs of health, 
and ſending forth emanations of beauty 
unparalleled : ſhe was complimented up- 
on her change of fituation by all pre- 
ſent, and by none more warmly than 
by old Crabtree, who declared himſelf 
ſo well ſatisfied with his friend's for- 
tune, as to be almoſt reconciled to that 
inſtitution, againſt which he had de- 
claimed during the beſt part of his life, 

An expreſs was immediately diſ- 
patched to Mrs. Gauntlet, with an ac- 
count of her daughter's marriage; 2 
town houſe was hired, and a handſome 
equipage ſet up, in which the ne- mar- 
ried pair appeared at all publick places, 
to the aſtoniſhment of our adventurer's 
fair-weather friends, and the admira- 
tion of all the world: for, in point of 
figure, ſuch another couple was not to 
be found in the whole united kingdom. 
Envy deſpaired, and Detraction was 
ſtruck dumb, when our hero's new ac- 


ceſſion of fortune was conſigned to the 


celebration of publick fame: Emilia at- 
tracted the notice of all obſervers, from 
the pert Templar to the ſovereign him- 
ſelf, who was pleaſed to beſtow enco- 
miums upon the excellence of her beau- 
ty. Many perſons of conſequence, who 
had dropped the acquaintance of Pere- 
grine in the beginning of his decline, 
now made open efforts to cultivate his 
friendſhip anew : but he diſcouraged all 
theſe advances with the molt mortifying 
diſdainz and one day, when the noble- 
man whom he had formerly obliged 
came up to him in the drawing-room, 
with the ſalutation of, © Your ſervant, 
Mr. Pickle l' he eyed him with a look 
of ineffable contempt; ſaying, * I fup- 
« pole your lordſhip is miſtaken in your 
© man!” and turned his head another 

way, in prelence of the whole court. 
When he had made a circuit round 
all the places frequented by the beau- 
monde, to the utter confuſion of thoſe 
againit whom his reſentment was kind- 
led, paid off his debts, and ſettled his 
money matters in town, Hatchway was 
diſmiſſed to the country, in order to pre- 
pare for the reception of his fair Emilia. 
In a few days after lis departure, the 
whole company (Cadwallader himſelf 
included) 
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included) fet out for his father's houſe, 
and in their way took up Mrs. Gaunt- 
let the mother, who was ſincerely re- 
joiced to ſee our hero in the capacity of 

fon-in-law, From her habitation 
they proceeded homewards at an eaſy 
pace, and; amidſt the acclamations of 


the whole pariſh, entered their own 
houſe ; where Emilia was received in 
the moſt tender manner by Mr. Clo. 
ver's wife, who had provided every 
thing for her eaſe and accommodation, 
and next day ſurrendered unto her the 
management of her own houſhold affairs. 
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ORIGINAL PREFACE. 


AVING been engaged ſome time ſince in writing upon comedy, 
H I ſearched into nature for the rules and means of the art. This 
ſtudy led me to examine if it were true, as has been ſaid, that all the 
great ſtrokes of ridicule had been ſeized by Moliere, and the poets who 
have followed him, 


In running over the canyas of ſociety, I thought I perceived, that in 
the inexhauſtible combinations of follies and extravagancies of all con- 
ditions, a man of genius might ſtill find ſuficient employment. I had 
even collected ſome obſervations to propoſe to young poets, when my 
friend, M. De Boiſſi, deſired me to ſupply him with ſome pieces in 
proſe, to inſert in the Mercure. It came into my head to make uſe, 
in a tale, of one of the ſtrokes in my collection; and I choſe, by way 
of eſſay, the ridiculous pretenſion of being loved merely for one's ſelf. 
This tale kad all the ſucceſs that ſuch a trifle could have. My friend 
preſſed me to give him a ſecond, I propoſed to myſelf to diſplay the 
folly of thoſe who uſe authority to bring a woman to reaſon; and I 
choſe for an example a ſultan and his ſlave, as being the two extremes 
of power and dependence, This freſh eſſay alſo ſucceeded; and, 
pleaſed with having hit the taſte of the public in a ſpecies of writing 
which they deigned to laok upon as new, I continued to exerciſe myſelf 
In it. 


I ſhall ſay little concerning the ſtyle: when it is I that ſpeak, I deli- 
ver myſelf up to the actual impreflion of the ſentiment or image which 
I mean to preſent: my ſubje& furniſhes me with the manner. When I 
make my 1 ſpeak, all the art I employ is to fancy myſelf preſent 
at their converſation, and to write down what I imagine I hear. In 
general, the moſt ſimple imitation of nature, in the manners and lan- 
guage, is what I have endeavoured in theſe tales: if they have not this 
merit, they have none. 


I propoſed, ſome years ſince, under the article Dialogue in the En- 
cyclopedia, to baniſh the ſaid he, and ſaid for, from lively and ani- 
mated dialogue. I have made the experiment in theſe tales, and I 
think it has ſucceeded. This manner of rendering the narration more 
rapid is uncouth only at firſt; as ſoon as we are accuſtomed to it, it 
makes the talent of reading well appear with greater luſtre, 


3 The 
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The ſucceſs which the ſtory of Soliman has had upon the ſtage, az 
treated by a gentleman who writes with much eaſe and elegance, per. 
mits me to hope that the ſame uſe will be made of ſome of theſe little 
pictures of human life; and for the future I ſhall employ myſelf (as I 

— done in the three new tales, The Good Huſband, The Connoiſſeur, 
and School of Fathers) in chuſing ſtories eaſy to be brought upon the 


ſage, in order to giye authors leſs trouble. 
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TALES. 


VOLUME THE FIRST. 


ALCIBIADES; or, SELF. 


ATURE and fortune 
ſeemed to have confpired 
towards the happineſs of 
Alcibiades. Riches, ta- 


des's thoughts turned upon what is call- 
ed the ſentimental, the metaphy/icks of 
love. * I am a pretty fool, ſaid he, 
to throw away my attention on a wo- 
man who perhaps loves me only for 


© her own ſake! I will know the truth 


* of it, by all the gods! and if that be 
the cale, ſhe may look out among our 
* prize-fighters for a lover to ſerve in 
my place. 

charming » according to 
cuſtom, ſtill oppoſed ſome feeble reſiſt- 
ance to the — — of Alcibiades. It 
was a dreadful affair! ſhe could not 


even think of it without bluſhing! it 
was neceſſary te be ſmitten as deeply as 


the was, in order to come to ſuch a re- 
ſolution! She could have wiſhed for all 
the world that he were leſs young and 
leis preſſing] Alcibiades took her at her 
word. eive, Madam, ſaid he, 
one day, (that theſe compliments coſt 


vou dear. Well, I am determined to 


e give you a Proof of the moſt perfect 
© love. Yes, I conſent, fince you will 
© have it fo, that our ſovlf only may be 
united, and I give you my word that 
© I will aſk nothing more. 
The prude commended this reſolu - 
tion with an air ſufficient to have de- 
ſtroyed it. Alcibiades, however, kept 
to the text. She was furprized and 
mo but was obliged to diſſemble. 
e day following, every temptation 
which the moſt enchanting diſhabille 
could afford was made uſe of. The 
livelineſs of defire ſparkled in her Jes; 
a voluptuous negligence in her air. The 
Alightett covering, the moſt favourable 
dilrder, every thing about her invited 


Alcibiades to forget himſelf, He per- 


ceived the ſnare. What a victory,“ 
ſaid he to her, Madam | what a victory 
© have I now to gain over myſelf! I fee 
© plainly that Love is putting me to the 
« trial, and I am glad of it. The de- 


© licacy of my ſentiments ſhall appear 


+ with greater luſtre, "Theſe coverings, 
ſo thin and tranſparent j theſe couches, 
of which pleaſure herſelf ſeems to have 
formed her throne ; your beauty; my 
© defires; how many enemies are theſe 
© to ſubdue! Ulyſſes could not have 
« eſcaped them; Hercules would have 
© fallen before them. I will be wiſer 
than Ulyſſes, and leſs frail than Her- 
« cules. Yes, I will convince you, that 
© the fingle pleaſure of loving can take 
« place of all other pleaſures.— You 
r are a charwing creature," ſaid ſhe ; 
and I may pride myfelf in having a 


© very extraofdinary lover! all I dread 
x 10 leſt 3 be we! 2 
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© ed by it's rigour.— On the contra- 
© ry,” interrupted Alcibiades briſkly, 
it will only become the more ardent.” 
— But, my dear child, you are young; 
there are moments when we are not 
maſters of ourſelves; and I ſhould 
think your fidelity in great danger, if 
I were to deliver you up to your de- 
fires.'—* Be eaſy, Madam, I will be 
aniwerable for every thing. If I can 
conquer my deſires towards you, who 
is there towards whom I ſhall not be 
maſter of them? !: You promiſe me, 
at leaſt," ſaid ſhe, * that if they be- 
come too violent, you will fairly con- 
feſs it? Do not let any mittaken 
baſhfulneſs reſtrain you. Do not 
pique yourſelf on keeping your word 
with me: there is nothing I would not 
ſooner pardon you, than an inſtance 
of infidelity.'— Ves, Madam, I will 
contels my weakneſs to you with the 
greateſt ſincerity in the world, when- 
© ever J am ready to yield to it: but 
c ſuffer me, at leaſt, to try my own 
« ſtrength; I feel that it will yet go a 
© great way, and I hope that love will 
give me new force.” The prude was 
now quite enraged ; but, without giving 
herſelf the lye, ſhe could not complain. 
She ſtill checked herſelf, in hopes that 
on a new trial Alcibiades would give 
way. He received the day after, as 
ſoon as he awoke, a billet conceived in 


theſe terms. 

0 1 Have paſſed a moſt cruel night; 
© come to ſee me! I cannot live 

* without you!" 
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He arrives at the prude's. Her win- 
dow-curtains were but halt open: a 
gentle day ftole into the apartment on 
waves of purple. The prude was yet in 
a bed ſtrewed with roſes. Come, 
ſaid ſhe to him, with a plaintive voice; 
come, and eaie my inquietudes. A 
frightful dream has diſturbed me all 
night. I thought I ſaw you at the 
feet of a rival, Oh! I ſhudder at it 
even yet! I have already told you, 
Alcibiades, that I cannot live under 
the apprehenſions of your proving un- 
faithful; my misfortune would be the 
more cutting, as I ſhould myſelf be 
the cauſe; and I would at leaſt have 
nothing to reproach myſelf. It is in 
vain for you to promiſe me that you 
will ſubdue yourſelfz you are too 
young to be able to do ſo long. Do1 
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© not know you? I perceive that I have 
required too much of you; I am ſenſi. 
© ble that it is both imprudent and cruel 
* to impoſe ſuch hard terms on you. 
As ſhe ſpoke theſe words with the moſt 
touching air in the world, Alcibiades 
threw himfelf at her-feet. * I am very 
© unhappy, Madam, faid he, if you 
© have not a ſufficient eſteem for me, to 
© believe me capable of attaching myſelf 
© to you by the ties of ſentiment only! 
* After all, of what have I deprived 
© myſelf ? Of that which is a diſhonour 
to love. I bluſh to ſee that you ſet 
© any value on ſuch a ſacrifice, But 
© were it as great as you imagine it, I 
* thould but have the more glory.'— 
© No, my dear Alcibiades,” ſaid the 
E giving him at the ſame time her 

and, * [ wiſh not for a ſacrifice that 
* colts you ſo dear: I am too well aſ- 
© ſured, and too much pleaſed, with the 
pure and delicate love 27 have ſo 
© tully teſtified for me. Be happy; I 
© conſent to it. I am ſo, Madam, 
cried he, * in the pleaſure of living for 
© you, Ceaſe to ſuſpect and complain 
© of me; you ſee before you the moſt 
faithful, moſt tender, and moſtreſpe&- 
«© ful of lovers.'—" And the fooliſh- 
« eſt? interrupted ſhe, drawing the cur- 
tains roughly, and calling to her ſlaves. 
Alcibiades fallied out in a rage, to find 
that he had been loved only like another 
man, and fully reſolved never more to 
fee a woman who had taken him merely 
for her own pleaſure. It is not thus, 
ſaid he, that we love in the age of in- 
© nocence; and if the young Glycerium 
* ſhould feel for me what her eyes ſeem 
© to declare, I am very certain it muſt 
be love in it's utmoſt purity.* 

Glycerium, juſt fiftcen years, began 
already to excite the wiſhes of the hand- 
ſomeſt young men. Let us form to 
ourſelves the image of a roſe-bud juſt 
opening; ſuch were the freſhneſs and 
ſplendor of her beauty. 

Alcibiades preſented himſelf, and his 
rivals diſappeared. It was not yet the 
cuſtom at Athens to marry, in order to 
hate and deſpiſe one another the next 
day; but they gave the young folks 
time, before wedlock, to fee and con- 
verſe with each other with a becoming 
freedom : the young ladies did not com- 
mit the care of their virtue to their 

ardians z they were diſcreet of them- 
elves. Modeſty did not begin to make 
a feeble reliſtance, till r it ow 

ro 
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robbed of the honours of victory. Gly- 
cerium's made the handſomeſt defence. 
Alcibiades omitted — to ſurprize 


or win her. He extolled the young 
Athenian lady for her talents, her 
graces, her beauty; he made her per- 
ceive, in every thing ſhe ſaid, arefine- 
ment ſhe never meant to give it, and a 
delicacy of which ſhe had not ſo much 
as thought. What a pity, that with 
ſo many charms ſhe was not endued 
with a ſenſible heart! I adore you, 
ſaid he to her; and I am happy if you 
© lpve me! Do not be afraid to tell 
© the ſo: an ingenuous candour is the 
© virtue peculiar to your age, It is in 
«* yin that they have given the name 
© of . prudence to diſhmulation : that 
© beantiful mouth is not made to diſ- 
« guiſe the ſentiments of your heart; 
et it rather be the organ of Love, 
© ſince it was for himſelf that he formed 
it.“ If you would have me be ſin- 
« cere,” replied Glycerium, with a mo- 
deſty mingled with tenderneſs, * con- 
© trive at leaſt that I may be fo with- 
© out bluſhing. I would not diſguile 
© the ſentiments of my heart, neither 
« would I violate my duty; and I 
© ſhould betray either the one or the 
© other, if I were to ſay more. Gly- 
cerium wiſhed that their marriage ſhould 
be agreed upon before ſhe explained 
herſelf. Alcibiades wanted her to ex- 
plain herſelf before they ſhould think 
of marriage. * It will be a fine time, 
indeed, ſaid he, to afſure me of 
your love, when marriage ſhall have 
made it a duty, and I ſhall have re- 
duced you to the neceſſity of coun- 
terfeiting : it 1s now that you are 
free, that it would pleaſe me to hear 
from that mouth the dilintereſted con- 
feſſion of a natural and pure ſenti- 
ment.'——-" Well, then, be content, 
and reproach me not with wanting a 
ſenſible heart; it has at leaſt been ſo 
lince I have ſeen you. L eſteem you 
ſuthciently to truſt you with the ſe- 
cret of my heart 3 now it has 
eſcaped me, I aſk one favour of you: 
it is, not to requeſt any more private 
interviews, till you have adjuſted the 
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The confeſſion which Alcibiades had 
juſt obtained would have compleated 
the happineſs of any other, leſs diffi - 
cult, lover; but his whim till poſſeſſed 
bim. He wanted ſtill to ſee whether 
he was loved for himſelf, I will not 


affair with thoſe on whom I depend. 


* conceal from you, faid he, that 

the offer which I am going to make, 
may not be attended with ſucceſs. 

Your relations receive me with a cold 
civility, which I ſhould have taken 

for a diſmiſſion, if the pleaſure I have 

in ſeeing you had not overcome my 

delicacy; but if I oblige your father 

to explain himſelf, there will no 

longer be any room for diſſembling. 

He 1s a member of the Areopagus : 

Socrates, the moſt virtuous of men, 
is there ſuſpected and odious; I am 

the friend and diſciple of Socrates, 

and I greatly fear that the hatred 
they have for him may extend to 
me. My apprehenhons, perhaps, 

carry me too far; but, at laſt, if 
your father ſacrifice us to his poli- 
© ticks, if he refuſes to give me your 
© hand, what do you determine to do ?* 
— To be unhappy,” replied Glyceri- 

um; and to ſubmit to my deſtiny.— 
© You will ſee me then no more ?'— 
© If they forbid me to fee you, I muſt 
© obey.'—* You will obey, then, alſo, 
© if they propoſe another huſband to 
© you?'— I ſhall become. the victim 
* of my-duty.'”—* And out of duty, 
© likewiſe, you will love the huſband 
© they ſhall chuſe for you?'—* I ſhall 
© endeavour not to hate him. But what 
© queltions you put to me! What 
* would you think of me yourſelf, if 
© I entertained any other ſentiments ?* 
— That you loved me as you ought 
© to love me,'— It is too true that TI 
do love you.'—"" No, Glycerium! 
© Love knows no law; he is above all 
© obſtacles : but, to do you juſtice, this 
© ſentiment is too great for your age. 
It requires firm and courageous ſouls, 
© whom dithculties animate, and ill- 
© fortune does not ſhock... Such a paſ- 
© fhon, I confeſs, is rare. To wiſh for 
© an eſtate, a name, and a fortune, at 
one's diſpoſal; to throw one's ſelf, 
in ſhort, into the arms of a huſband; 
to protect one againſt one's parents; 
this is what is now called love, but 
© what I call a deſire of independence.” 
— This is downright tyranny, ſaid 
Glycerium, with tears ,in her eyes 

to add injury to reproaches ! I 
© have faid nothing to you but what 
© was tender and honeſt, Did I ba- 
© lance one moment to ſacrifice my 
© lovers to you? Did I helitate to con- 
© fels to you your triumph? What is 
© it you atk farther of me?: I atk of 


you, 
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* you,” faid he, © to ſwear a conſtancy 


© to me proof 1 every thing; to 
«© ſwear to me, that you will be mine, 
© whatever happens; and that you will 


© be only mine.'— Indeed, Sir,“ ſaid 


ſhe, © that is what I will never do. 
Indeed, Madam, I ought to have ex- 
0 — 1 this anſwer, and I bluſh that I 
© have expoſed myſelf to it.” At theſe 
words he retired, tranſported with anger, 
and ſaying to himſelf, © I was well ſet 


© to work to fall in love with a child, 


* who has no ſoul, and whoſe heart diſ- 
« poſes of itſelf only by the advice of 
* E parents !* 

There was in Athens a young widow 
who appeared inconſolable for the loſs 
of her huſband. Alcibiades paid her, 
as all the world did, his firſt devoirs, 
with that grave air which decorum en- 
joins towards perſons afflifted. The 
widow found a ſenſible conſolation in the 
diſcourſes of this diſciple of Socrates, 
and Alcibiades an inexpreſſible charm 
in the tears of the widow. Their mo- 
ral diſcourſes, however, grew more live- 
ly every day. They joined in praiſes 
on the good qualities of the deceaſed, 
and agreed as to his bad ones. He 
was the honeſteſt man in the world! but 
his underſtanding, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
was but ordinary, He had a pretty 
good figure, but without elegance or 

race: full of attention and care, but 
bis aſſiduity was tireſome. In ſhort, 
ſhe was in deſpair for having loſt fo 
good a huſband, but fully reſolved not 
to take a ſecond. * What!“ ſaid Al- 
cibiades, * at your age renounce ma- 
* trimony!'— I confeſs to you, ſaid 
the widow, that as averſe as I am to 
* ſlavery, yet liberty frightens me as 
much. At my age, delivered up to my 
* own guidance, and being quite inde- 
« pendent, what will become of me! 
Alcibiades failed not to inſinuate, that 
between the bondage of matrimony and 
the abandoned ſtate of widowhood, there 
was a middle path; and that with re- 
jpe& to decorums, nothing in the world 
was eaſier to be reconciled to them than 
a tender attachment. She was ſtartled 
at the propoſition ; ſhe had rather die! 
* Die AA. of loves and graces!” It 
was eaſy to ſhow the ridiculouſneſs of 
ſuch a project, and the widow dreaded 
nothing ſo much as ridicule. It was re- 
ſolved, therefore, that ſhe ſhould not 
die; it was already decided, that ſhe 
could not even live without being pro- 


TALES. 
tected by ſomebody ; this ſomebody 


could be only a lover; and, without pre- 
judice, ſhe knew no man more worth 
than Alcibiades to pleaſe and attach 
her. He redoubled his affiduities : at 
firſt ſhe complained of them; in a ſhort 
time ſhe accuſtomed herſelf to them; at 
length ſhe aſked the meaning of them; 
and to avoid all imprudence, they ſettled 
matters decently. 

Alcibiades was now at the pinnacle 
of his deſires. It was neither the plea. 
ſures of love, nor the advantages of 
matrimony, that were to be loved in him; 
it was he himſelf, at leaſt he imagined 
ſo. He triumphed over the grief, pru- 
dence, and pride of a woman, who re- 
quired nothing in return but ſecreſy 
and love. The widow, on her fide, 
plumed herſelf on holding under her do- 
minion the object of the jealouſy of all the 
beauties of Greece. But how few per- 
ſons know how to enjoy without a con- 
fidante! Alcibiades, while a lover in 
ſecret, was only a common lover like 
another man; and the greateſt triumph 
is no farther pleaſing, than in propor- 
tion as it is publick.” An author has 
faid, that it is not enough to be in a fine 
country, if we have no one whom we 
can ſay to, What a fine country! The 
widow found in like manner, that it 
was not ſufficient to have Alcibiades for 
a lover, if ſhe could not tell any one, 
I have Alcibiades for a lover. She 
communicated it, therefore, in confi- 
dence, to an intimate friend, who com- 
municated it again to her Jover, and he 
to all Greece, Alcibiades, aſtoniſhed 
that his adventure was become publick, 
thought it his duty to acquaint the wi- 
dow of it, who accuſed him of indiſcre- 
tion, If I were capable of any ſuch 
« thing,” ſaid he, © I ſhould ſuffer thole 
© reports to prevail, which I had been 
© dehirous ft ropagating; but I wiſh 
for nothing ſo much as to ſtifle them. 
© Let us be upon our guard; let us 
© avoid meeting in publick; and when- 
© ever accident may happen to bring us 
© together, be not offended at the ſtrange 
© and careleſs air I ſhall affect towards 
you.“ The widow received all this 
but very indifferently. * I perceive, 
indeed, ſaid the, * that you will be 
© the more at eaſe for it: aſſiduities and 
© attention' confine you too much, and 
you aſk nothing better than the power 
© of wandering. But for me, what ſort 
© of a countenance would you have me 

put 
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4 put on} I know not how to act the 
+ coquette ; weary of every thing in your 
« abſence, penſive and embarraſſed be- 
« fore you, | ſhall have the appearance 
« of being trifled with; and, in fact, 
perhaps ail be ſo. If they are per- 
fuaded that you poſſeſs me, there is 


no remedy: the world is not to be 


brought back. Where will be the 
good, then, of this pretended myſtery ? 
« We ſhall have the appearance, you of 
a diſengaged lover, I of a forſaken 
« miſtreſs.” This anſwer from the wi- 
dow ſurprized Alcibiades: her conduct 
compleated his aſtoniſhment. Day after 
day ſhe gave herſelf greater freedoms 
and liberty: at any publick ſhow ſhe 
expected that he ſhould be ſeated be- 
hind her, and that he ſhould hand her 
to the temple, and be of the party in her 
walks and ſuppers. She affected above 
all things to have him among her rivals; 
and in the midſt of them it was her plea- 
ſure that he ſhovid ſee nobody but her: 
ſhe commanded him in an abſolute tone 
of voice, viewed him with an eye of myf- 
tery, ſmiled at him with an air of mean- 
ing, and whiſpered him in the ear with 
that familiarity which betrays to the 
world the connection there is between 
two perſons. He ſaw plainly that ſhe 
led him every where like a ſlave chained 
to her car. I have taken airs for ſen- 
* timents,” ſaid he, with a ſigh; * it is 
* not myſelf; that ſhe loves; it is the 
glory of having conquered me; ſhe 
* would deſpiſe me if ſhe had no rivals. 
Let me teach her, that vanity is un- 
* worthy to fix love.” | 
The envy of the philoſophers could 

Pot forgive Socrates, that he taught no- 
thing in publick but truth and virtue: 
they preferred every day to the Argopa- 
gus the heavielt complaints againſt this 
dangerous citizen. Socrates, employed 
in doing good, let them ſay all the harm 
of him they thought proper; but Alci- 
biades, devoted to Socpates, oppoſed his 
enemies. He preſented himſelf before 
the magiſtrates; he reproached them 
with liſtening to b ſe perſons, and coun- 
tenancing impoſtors; and of his 
maſter as the juſteſt and wiſeſt of mor- 
tals, Enthuſiaſm creates eloquence: in 
the conferences which he had with one 
of the members of the 8 
2 ol the wife of the 
poke with ſo much ſweetneſs and vehe- 
mence, with ſo much ſenſe and reaſon; 
his beauty glowed with a fire ſo noble 
and affecting, that this yictuous woman 


in 
ge, he 


was affected to the bottom of her ſoul. 
She took her perturbation for admira- 
tion. Socrates, ſaid ſhe to her ſpouſe, 
© 1s really a divine man, if he makes 
* ſuch diſciples. I am charmed with 
© the eloquence of this young man; it 
© is impoſſible to hear him without im- 
« proyement.” The magiſtrate, who 
was far from doubting the prudence of 
his wife, informed Alcibiades of the 
raiſes ſhe beſtowed on him. Alci- 

iades was ed with them, and aſked 
the huſband's permiſſion to eultivate the 
eſteem of his wife. The good may in- 
vited him to his houſe. * My We, 
ſaid he, is a phi er too, and 1 
* ſhall be very lad to ſee you diſputing 
* together.” Rhadape (for that was the 
name of this reſpectable matron) prided 
herſelf, indeed, on her philoſophy ; and 
that of Socrates from the mouth of Al- 
cibiades pleaſed her more and more. I 
forgot to mention, that ſhe was of that 
age in which women are paſt being 
pretty, but in which they may ſtill be 
reckoned handſome; in which perhaps 
they are a little leſs lovely, but in which 
they know better how to love. Alci- 
biades paid his devoirs to her. She 
diſtruſted neither him nor herſelf. The 
ſtudy of wiſdom filled up all their con - 
verſations ; the leſſons of Socrates paſſ- 
ed from the ſoul of Alcibiades into 
that of Rhodope, and in their paſſage 
gathered new charms: jt was a rivulet 
of pure water running over flowers. 
Rhodope became every day more chang- 
ed: ſhe accuſtomed herſelf to define, 
according to the principles of Socrates, 
wiſdom and virtue, truth and juſtice. 
Friendſhip came in it's turn; and, after 
examining it's efſence, © I ſhould be 
glad, faid Rhodope, to know what 
© difference Socrates makes between 
© love and friendſhip? “ Though So- 
« crates is not one of thoſe philoſo- 
«© phers,' replied Alcibiades, who a- 
* nalyſe every thing, yet be diſtinguiſhes 
three ſorts of 5 as the one groſs 
© and baſe, which is common to us 
* with other animals; that is to ſay, 
the impulſe of neceſſity, and the re- 
« liſh of pleaſure, The other pure 
© and celeſtial, by which we approach 
| tender friendly. 12. the third, 
© tender fri y, the third, 
* which participates of the two firſt; 
© preſerves the medium between the gods 


© and the brutes, and ſeems the moſt 


«© natural to man; chis is the union of 
ſouls, cemented by that of the ſenſes, 
0 « Socrates 
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£ Socrates gives the preference to the 

© poor charm of friendſhip: but as he 
thinks it no crime in nature to contain 
„ ſpirit united to matter, ſo he thinks 
© jt none in man to ſavour of this mix- 
ture in his inclinations and pleafures. 
Above all, when Nature has taken 
s pains to unite a fine perſon with a 
fine ſoul, he would have us reſpect 
© the work of Nature; for how ill- 
© favoured Socrates may be himſelf, 
he does juſtice to beauty. If he knew, 
© for example, with whom I hold theſe 
© qgſcourſes concerning philoſophy, I 
i * no doubt but he would reproach 
me for having fo ill employed my 

© Jeflons,'——* A truce with your _ 
lantry, interrupted Rhodope, I am 
talking to aſage; and young as he is, 
my with is, that he would inſtruct, 
and not flatter me! Let us return to 
the principles 'of your maſter. He 
r love, you ſay, but does he 
now it's errors and exceſſes? Ves, 
Madam, as he knows thoſe of drun- 
© kennels, and nevertheleſs allows the 
© uſe of wine.'—* The compariſon is 
not juſt,* ſaid Rhodope; we my 
© chuſe our wines, and moderate the uſe 
© of them: have we the ſame liberty in 
© love? Itis without choice or meaſure.” 
— Yes, without doubt,” rejoined Al- 
cibiades, * in a man without morals or 
principles; but Socrates begins by 
making men wile and virtuous, and 
© it is to them only that he permits love. 
He well knows that they will love 
nothing but what is honeſt, and there 
we run no riſk of loving to exceſs. 
The mutual inclination of two virtu- 
« ous ſouls cannot but render them ſtill 
more virtuous. Every anſwer of Al- 
cibiades removed ſome difficulty in the 
mind of Rhodope, and rendered her in- 
clination for him more inſinuating and 
rapid. There remained now only con- 
jugal fidelity, aud there was the Gor- 
dian knot. Rhodope was. not one of 
thoſe with whom one might cut it, there 
was a neceſſity for undoing it for her; 
Alcibiades ſounded her at a diſtance. 
As they were one day on the ſubject of 
ſociety; * Neceſlity,' faid Alcibiades, 
* has united mankind, common intereſt 
* has regulated their duties, and the 
© abuſes of them have uced laws, 
All this is ſacred; but all this is fo- 
« reign to our ſoul. As men are con- 
« nected but externally, the mutual du- 


ties which they impoſe upon each other 


© miſed m 


' To love 


men the moſt amiable in your 
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'© paſs not beyond the ſurface. Nature 
alone is the legiſlatreſs of the heart; 


ſhe alone can inſpire with gratitude, 
friendſhip, love. Sentiment cannot be 
a duty by inſtitution. Thence comes 
it, for example, that in marriage 
© we can neither promiſe nor require 
© any more than corporal attachment, 
Rhodope, who had reliſhed the princi- 
ple, was terrified at the conſequence, 
What,“ ſaid ſhe, could I kave pro- 
huſband only to behave az 
him !'— What elſe was it 
wer to I bim? 
im in reality,” replied ſhe, 
in a very indeterminate tone of voice, 
© He has promiſed you, then, in his turn, 
© to be not only amiable, but of all 
es? 
He has promiſed me to do all in his 
power towards it, and he keeps his 
word.“ Very well, you alſo do all 
in your power to love him only: yet 
neither the one nor the other of you 
are ſure of ſucceſs. “ This 1s fright- 
ful philoſophy !' cried Rhodope.— 
Happily, Madam, it is not ſo fright- 
ful: there would be too many crimi- 
nals, if conjugal love were an eſſen- 
tial duty.'—" What, Sir! do you 
doubt it? —“ I doubt nothing, Ma- 
dam! but my franknefs may difpleaſe 
you, and I do not fee you diſpoſed to 
imitate it, I thought I was ſpeaking 
to a philoſopher, but I find I was 
ſpeaking only to a woman of a lively 
genius, I retire, confounded at my 
miſtake; but I would give you at 
payting nn inſtance of Laaer. I 
lieve I have morals as pure, as ho- 
neſt, as the moſt virtuous woman; I 
know, too, full as well as ſhe, to what 
the honour and religion' of an oath en- 
gages us; I know the Jaws of mar- 
riage, and the crime of violating them: 
however, had I married a thouſand 
women, I thould not have reproach- 
ed myſelf in the leaſt for thinking you 
alone handſomer, and a thouſand times 
more amiable, than theſe thouſand 
women put together. According to 
you, in order to be virtuous, we mult 
have neither heart nor eyes; I congra- 
© tulate you on being arrived at ſuch a 
degree of perfection! 

This diſcourſe, pronounced with 2 
tone of vexation and anger, left Rho- 
dope in an aſtoniſhment from which ſhe 
—1 ſome difficulty to recover. From 
that time Alcibiades diſcontinued — 
S e u wins. 


© if I lov 
© in your 


pation, you had tau 
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Fits. She had Kſbovered In ö Rus 
by the heat of the 1 receiv 
ſoſophical conferences was not whit the 


"moſt. A dike of everything, 
a GiGrut to herſelf, a ſecret Nance 


to the attentions of herhuſband; Taftty, 
the confufion and bluſhes which the 
name alone of Alcibiades created. 'An 
theſe things made her dread the danger 
of ſeeing him-again ; and yet the burned 
with tlic defire of ſeeing him once more. 
Her huſband brought him back to her. 
A ſhe had given him to underftand 
that they had differed a little in a diſ- 
pute concerning 'words, the magiſtrate 
rallied Alcibiades on it, and obliged 
him to return. The interview was grave; 
the huſband amuſed himſelf with it fome 
time; but his affairs ſoon called him 

.I leave you, faid he to them; 
© and I hope, that after having quar- 
relled about words, you will come to a 
© reconciliation upon things. The good 
man meant no harm : but his wife could 
not help blufking for him. 

After a pretty long filence, Alci- 
biades began. Our conferences, Ma- 
dam, were once my delight; and with 
all the tendency imaginable to diſſi- 
t me to reliſhand 
prefer the charms of ſolitude. I was 
* no longer one of the Sorld, I was no 
© longer myſelf, I was wholly and en- 
< tirely yours. Think not that a fooliſh 
© hope of ſeducing and leading you 
* aſtray had ſtolen 1ato my foul : virtue, 
© much more than wit and beauty, had 
« enſlaved me laws. But lov- 
* ing you with a paſſion as delicate as 
© it was tender, I Hattered myſelf 1 
© ſhould have inſpired you with the like. 
Tais pure and virtuous love offends 
© you, of rather is only troubleſome to 
* you; for it is impoſſible that you 
* ſhould condemn it in reality. All that 
© I frel for you, Madam, you yourſelf 
feel for another; you have confeſſed 
< It to me. I cannot Teproach you on 
* the account, nor complain of it; but 
allow, that I am not happy. There 


© is an + but one woman in Athens 
y has love for her huſbnd, 
and it is for this very woman that l 


4 ho 


Nam diſtracted.—“ Indeed; you are a 
* great frmpleton' for the diſciple of a 
Mar 2} TarkRhodope with a (mile. He 
rep Fravely; ſhe anſwered a- 


gin jeexinglꝝ; he took her by the hand, 


the grew aH gry ; he kfd her Hand, the 
would have withdrawng he detained her, 
ſhe hluſhed ; and the heads of both the 
philoſophers were turned topſy . turvy. 
It is umieteſſary to ſuy how) much 
Rhodope wat grieved, and how lie con- 
ſoled herſe}f:- All this is eaſſly ſop- 
poſed in a virtuous and captivated wo- 
man: . ROTTEN 


7. 


She trembied above all for the henour 
and peace of her huſband. Aleibialles 
ſwore inviolable ſecreſy; but the ma- 
lice of the publiek rendered any -indif- 
eretion on his part ubſolately neegle(s. 
It was well known, that he vas hot-tlie 


ſort of man to talk for ever about phi- 


loſophy to an'amiable woman. His al- 
ſiduities created ſuſpicions ; ſuſpicions 
in the world always go as far as cer- 
tainties. It was decided that Aleibiades 
had Rhodope. The report came to the 
ears of her huſband : he was far from 
giving creflit to it; but his honour, and 
that of his wife, ired that ſhe ſhowld 
put herfelf above fuſpicion. He ſpoke 
to her of the neceſſity of putting away 
Alcibiades, with ſo much humour, 
reaſon, and confidence, that ſhe had not 
the courage to 1 1 Nothing is more 
grievous to a ſoul naturally ſenſible arid 
virtuous, than the receiving marks of 
eſteem which it no longer deſerves. 
- Rhotope from that moment reſolved . 
never more to fee Alcihiades; and the 
more weakneſs ſhe perceived in herſelf 
towards him, the more firmneſs ſhe dil- 
layer in her reſolution of breaking with 
im. In vain did he endeavour to ſubdue 
her by his eloquence. I have ſuſfered 
* myſelf to be perſuaded,” ſaid ſhe to 
him, © that the ſecret injuries we do a 
© hutband were nothing ; but the very 
© appearances of them become real in- 
jure, from the moment they attack 
© his honour, or diſturb his peace. I 
© may be willing to believe that I am 
not obliged to ſove my huſband ; but 
© to render him happy, as far av in me 
„lies, is an indifpenfible duty.“ 80 
« then, Madam, you prefer his happi- 
« neſs to mine? I prefer,” ſaid the 
to him, my engagements to my in- 
« chnations 4 this. word, which Nor ral 
« eſcaped me, mall be lat wenk - 
© nefs.'—— Alas! I thought myſelf be- 
© loved,” <ried Alcibiades with diſplea- 
ſore. © Farewel, Madam; I fee plain- 
© ly that I owed my happinels-evly to 
© the cuprice of a moment. See |- theſe 
Hure our virtuous —_— !* continued 
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he. When they take to us, it is an 
© exceſs of love; when they forſake us, 
« jt is an effort of virtue; and, at the 
© bottom, this love and this virtue are 
* nothing more than a mere phantaſy, 
© which ſeizes them at one time, and 
© leaves them at another. I have de- 
< ſerved this affront! ſaid Rhodope, 
burſting into -- A woman who 
© has not maintained a proper 

© for herſelf, is not to expe&t ly 
© others. It is very juſt that our weak- 
© neſſes ſhould bring us into contempt. 

Alcibiades, after ſo many proofs, was 
thoroughly convinced, that there was 
no longer any dependence upon women; 
but he had not confidence enough in 
himſelf to expoſe himſelf to new dan- 
gers ; and fully reſolved as he was, not 

he yet perceived in a con- 
fuſed manner the neceſſity of loving. 

In this ſecret inquietude, while he was 
walking one day on the ſea-ſhore, he 
ſaw a woman advancing towards him, 
whoſe gait and beauty might have made 


| him take her for a goddeſs, if he had 


not diſcovered her to be the courtezan 
Erigone. He would have ſhunned her, 
but ſhe made up directly to him. © Al- 


© cibiades,” ſaid ſhe, * philoſophy will 


© make a fool of you. Tell me, my 
dear boy, is it a time, at your age, to 
© bury one's ſelf alive in theſe chimeri- 
cal and melancholy ideas? Take my 


advice, and be happy; we have al- 


ways time enough to be wiſe.—“ I 
© have no ambition to be wiſe,” ſaid he 
to her, but in order to be happy.” 


A pretty road, indeed, to happineſs ! 


« Do you think I wear myſelf out in-the 
* ſtudy of wiſdom? Not I. And.yet 
bis there any of your honeſt women 
more content with her condition? This 
© Socrates has ſpoiled you: it is a pity! 


but yet there ia a cure for you, if you 
„ will take ſome leſſons from me. I 


have had a deſign upon you for ſome 
handſome, and 
ſenſible z and I believe I may ſay, 
without vanity; of as much value as 
any long-bearded philoſopher of them 
all. They teach mortification; hor- 
rible ſcience! Come to my -ſchool, 
and I will teach you the art of enjoy- 
ment.*—* I have learned it but too 
well, to my coſt,* replied Alcibiades : 
oſtentation and pleaſure have ruined 
me. 1 am no lon 
and magnificent perſon whom his fol- 
lies rendered ſo famous, and I have 


that opulent 
either through coquetry or curioſity; 
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not at preſent even 2 ſupport but at 
© the expence bf my creditors.'— Very 
« well; and is it that which chagrins 
« you ? Be comforted : I have gold and 
« jewels in abundanee, and the follies 
© of others ſhall ſerve _to repair thine,” 
Lou flatter me greatly, replied Al. 
cibiades, * by theſe obliging offers; but 
I ſhall not make an ill uſe of them. 
What do you mean by this delicacy ? 
© Does not love make all things. com. 
* mon? Beſides, ho will imagine that 
© you owe any thing to me? You are 
6 — fool enough | boaſt 1 and 1 
© have too much pride to publiſh it my - 
© ſel f. You. fur ize . N to 
« ſay the truth, you have the character 
6 of being ,avaricious.'——* Ayaricious ! 
* Aye, tobe ſure, with thoſe whom I do 
© not love, in order to. be laviſh to the 
© man that I love. My diamonds are 
very dear to me, but you are till dear- 
© er: if you want them, ſay but the 
© word; to-morrow I will ſacrifice them 
to you. — . Your generoſity,” replied 
Aleibiades,.” ©.confounds and pene- 
* trates me: I would give you the plea- 
« ſure of exerciſing it, if I were able at 
© leaſt to ſhew my gratitude like a young 
© fellow ; but I ought not to diſſemble 
« with you, that the immoderate uſe of 
© pleaſures has-not only ruined my for- 
© tune, but I have found out the ſecret 
© of growing old before my time,”— 
© I believe ſo, replied Erigone ſmiling ; 


© you have known ſo many virtuous 


* women! But I am going to ſur- 
6 o_ you ſtill more: a lively and de- 
« licate ſentiment is all that I expect 
from you; and if your heart, too, is 
not ruined, you..haye*yet..enough to 
© ſatisty- me. “ You..rally !' ſaid Al- 
cibiades. Not at all. If I took a 
« Hercules for a lover, I ſhould wiſh 
him to prove himſelf a Hercules; but 
62 would haye Alcibiades love me only 
© like Alcibiades, with all the delicacy 
© of that tranquil pleaſure whoſe ſource 
© 18 in the heart. If on the ſenſual fide 
you intend me any ſurprize, ſo much 
© the better! I allow you every thing, 


and exact nothing. Indeed, ſaid 


Alcibiades, I am as much charmed as 
* aſtoniſhed ;- and but for the uneaſinels 
© and jealouſy I ſhould feel on account 
© of my rivals" * Rivals ! you ſhall 
have none but unfortunate ones, I 
« give * my word. Truſt me, my 
friend, women do not change but 
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India. What do I ſay? a mo 


: 
' 
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all t 
concurred in this ſupper to enchant Al- 


your eyes all the attractions 


united in you l' 


tand with me, you know both, the one 
« and the other are exhauſted. If I were 
« unacquainted with mankind, the * 
« miſe I now make you might be a little 


« raſh; but in ſacrificing them to you, 


© I know very well what I am doing. 
After all, there is one certain way of 


making you eaſy: you have a farm 


at a good diftance from Athens, where 
© no im nn was » counts 
© us. o you think yourſelf capable 
© of prag A tite-B rite there with 
« me? We will ſet out whenever you 
vill.“ No, faid he to her, my en- 
« gagements detain me for ſome time 
in town; but if we ſhould fettle mat- 
« ters together, need we advertiſe our- 
« ſelves?'—* Juſt as you pleaſe: if you 
« think proper to own me, I ſhall py 
claim you; if you chuſe y, I 
vill be more diſcreet and reſerved than 
« a prude. As I am dependent on no- 
body, and love you merely for your 
* own ſake, I neither fear nor 
© to attract the eyes of the publick. 
Put no conſtraint on y ; con- 
* ſult your heart; and if I am agree» 
able to you, my ſv is ready far 
© us. Let us go and call the gods of joy 
and pleaſure to witneſs to our vows!” 
Alcibiades ſeized Erigone by the : 
and kiſſed it with tranſport. * At laſt, 
faid he, I have found true love; and 
from this day my happineſs com- 
* mences.* #25 
They arrive at the coyrtezan's. The 
moſt delicate and exquifue of ever 
thing that taſte could invent to grat! 
Fe ſenſes at once, ſeemed to ha 


cibiades. It was in ſuch an apartment 
that Venus received Adonis. when the 
Loves poured out nectar, and the G 
ſerved ambroſia. When 1 took, 
Erigone * the name of one of the miſ- 
* trefſes of Bacchus, I did not flatter 
« myſelf with poſſeſſing one day 4 mor- 
* tal handſomer than the 

! 
It is Bacchus, Apollo, and th 
of love himſelf, hae I is op 71 
am this moment the 57 rival. of 
* Erigone, Calliope, and Piych6, I 
* crown you then, my young gog, with 
the vine leaf, the laurel, and the myr- 
© tle. May TI be able to bring: before 
red by 
* thoſe immortals, 'whoſe charms are 


cated with ſelf-love and deſixe, diſplay- 
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Alcibiades, intoxi- 


13 
ed all thoſe enchanting talents which 
might have ſeduced wiſdom itſelf. He 
ſung his triumph on the lyre z he com- 
pared his happineſs to that of the gods; 


and be found himſelf. happier than they, 
os he dad elder lntn Toon 6s b& mon 
amiable; ps SE. ' 
After ſupper he was conducted into a 
neighbouring. apartment, but ſeparated 
from that of Erigone. Repoſe your 


« ſelf, my dear Alcibiades,” ſai , 
leaving him : may love poſſeſs you in 
6 e nothing but me! 
* Vouchſafe at leaſt to make me believe 
« ſo; and if any other object ſhould 

© ſent itſelf to your imagination, ſpare 
* my delicacy, and by a complaiſant 
© falſhood repair the involuntary wro 

© you ſhall have done me in your ſleep.” 
— Ah, what,” replied Alcihiades ten - 
derly, will you reduce me to the plea- 
© ſure of illufion?'— You ſhall never 
© have with me, faid ſne, any other 


© laws than your defires.” At theſe 


words ſhe withdrew into her own apart- 
ment, humming a tune. Alcihiades 
cried out in a tranſport of joy, O mo- 
© defty ! O virtue l what are ye, if 
© in a heart where you reſide not there 


is found pure and chalte love; love, 


© ſuch as it deſcended from the ſkies to 


'© animate man while yet innocent, and 


© to embelliſh human nature! In this 
a joy nol — — he gets up, 
and goes to ſurprize Erigone. 

1 received him with a ſmile. 


Inſpired with a ſenſibility tem with 
dehcacy, her heart ſeemed only to take 
fire from the defires of Alcibiades. Two 


months glided away in this delicious 
union, without the courtezan's ever be- 
lying for one moment the character ſhe 


' had aſſumed ; but the fatal day now ap- 


ched that was to diſſipate fo flatter- 
ing an illuſion, vo 
preparation for the Olympick 
Games engroſſed the converſation of all 
the youth of Atheps. Erigone ſpoke 
of games, and of the glory of 
bearing away the prize in them, with 
ſo much warmth, that ſhe made her 


lover form the defign of entering into 


the courſe, and conceive a hope of tri- 
pmphing. But he wanted to delight 
her by an agreeable ſurprize. 

The day on which theſe games were 
to be celebrated, Alcibiades left her, jn 
order to repair thither. If they ſhould 
© ſee us together, ſaid he, * at theſe ſpec- 

„ tacles, they W 2 Fail of drawing 
2 in- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


'© avoid even 


her eyes, and her eyes 


It was then that fear 
ſoul fuſpended. The wheels of the two 
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« inferences; and we have agreed 
Spielen. Te we repar 

to the Circus, each on different fides. 

We will return here after the feaſt, 


and I expe you at ſupper.* 


The people aſſemble, and ſeat them- 
ſelves. Erigone preſents herſelf, and at- 


tracts. the eyes of all. The handſome 
women view her with egyy, the ugly 


with indignation ; the'dld men with re- 
t, and the. young with univerſal tran- 
rt. However, the eyes of Erigone, 
wandering over the vaſt amphitheatre, 


looked for wag but Alcibiades. All 


on a ſydden ſhe 


aw * before the 
batrier the courſers an 


the chariot of 


her lover. She durſt not believe her 


eyes; but, ſoon after, a young man 


more beautiful than the god of love, 


and more gallant thati Mars, vaults in- 


to the glittering car. It is Alcibiades! 


« it is he himſelt!” The name paſſes from 
mouth to mouth; ſhe hears no — 
any thin around her but theſe words: 
It is Alcibiades, the glory and or- 


© natnent of the Atherian youth Exi- 
| gone turned pale with joy: he caſt a 


ook at her, which ſeemed to be the 


preſage of vitory. The chariots range 


thetnſtlves'In a line, the barrier opens, 


the ſignal is given, the ground reſounds 


in cadence under the feet of the horſes, 


'Aa clout of duſt enfolds them. Erigone 


no longer breathes.: all ber foul is in 

144554 the cha- 
riot of her lover through the clouds of 
dul. The chaciots ſeparate, che ſwift- 
eſt get the ſtart; that of Alcihiades is 
of the number. Erigone, trembling, 


puts up vows to Caſtor, to Pollux, to 


ercults, to Apollo. At laſt the per- 
ceives Alcibiades at the head, and hay- 
Thg only one who ng pe with him. 
od hope held her 

chariots ſeemed to turn on the ſame 


axle, and the horſes guided by the ſame 
reins. Aﬀcibiades redouBles his ardour, 


"and the heart of Erigone begins to di- 
late; his rival increaſes his ſpeed, and 


the heart of Erigone ſhuts itſelf up 
again: every Alternate revolution = 
duces a ſudden change in her. 

two chariots arrive at the goal; but Al- 


cibiaqes's ant goniſt has outſtripped him 


by a ſingle ſhoot forwards. Immedi- 


ately-a'thouſana: cries made the air re- 
ſound with the name of Piſicrates of 
Samos. Alcibiades, confounded, retixes 
In his chariot; bie head 


| hung ; down, 


* * 


TALES, 
and the reins floating looſely, Leading 


that fide of the circus where one, 
overwhelmed with confuſion, hid 
her face beneath her veil. . It appeared 
to her as if all eyes were fixed upon her, 
to reproach. her of loving a. man who 
had juſt been conquered. - A. grneral 
murmur, however, is heard round ber; 
ſhe looks up to ſee. the cauſe ; it is Piſi- 
crates, who is bringing back his cha- 
riot on the fide where ſhe is placed. A 
,new occaſion of confuſion and grief! 
But bat is her ſurprize, when the cha- 
riot ſtopping at her. feet, ſhe ſees the 


conqueror aligbt, and preſent her with 


the Olympick crown1 * I owe it to you, 
Madam, Taid he, and I come to pay 
„you the homage of it. Let us con- 
cetye, if poſſible, all the emotions of the 
ſoul of Erigone at this pres; but love 
was predominant. * You owe me no- 
© thing,” ſaid ſhe to Piſicrates, bluſh- 
ing; * my wiſhes, pardon my frapk- 
© neſs, my wiſhes were not for you. 
© The deſire of conquering before you, 
replied he, has not the leſs on that 
© account acquired me this glory. If 
© I have oe GE NS to in- 
© tereſt you in the contention, Jet me 
at Jeaſt ſufficiently fo to intereſt yon 
in the triumph. He then preſſed her 
anew, with the moſt affecting air, 40 
recriye his offering : all the people in- 
vited hep to it by redoubled ſhouts. of 
applauſe. Self- love at length prevailed 
over love for. Alcibiades: ſhe re- 
ceived the fatal laurel, to yield, ſhe (aid, 
to the acclamations apd inſtances of the 
people; but whd could believe it? She 
received it, with à ſmiling air; and Pik- 
, crates 8 _ chariot, intoxicat- 
od with loye and glor g. 
N. ſoon as Aldbjades was recovered 
of his firſt dejection, You are very weak, 
© and very vain,* ſaid he to himſelt, 
to oMict yourſelf to this immoderate 
'* degree! and for what? becauſe there 
is found in the world one man more 
, * dexterous, or more happy, than thy- 
© ſelf. But I ſee what it is that tor- 
ments you: you wauld have been 
© tranſported to have conquered in the 
« preſence of Erigone ; and you dread 
the thought of being loved leis, after 
* being vanquiſhed, Do her more 
« juſtice: Frigone is pot like the ordi- 
« nary.run of women; the will be 
* pleaſed with you for'the ardour you 
© have ſthewn to conquer; and as to 


* your il-ſuccefs, ſhie will'be the by 
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« to make you bluſh for your ſenſibĩ- 
© tity on ſo ſmall a misfortune. Let 
« me go and fee her with confidence; 
I have even cauſe to rejoice at this 
moment of adverſity : it is a new 


« trial of her heart, and Love contrives 


« mea triumph more pleaſing than that 
« of the courſe.” Full of theſe con- 


| ſoling ideas, he arrives at Erigone's, 


but finds the chariot of the conqueror 
at the door. . 

This was a clap of thunder to him, 
Shame, indignation, deſpair, ſeize his 
ſoul. - Diſtracted and raging, his diſ- 
ordered ſteps turn, as it were of them- 
ſelves, to the houſe of Socrates. 


The good man, who had been pre- 


ſent at the games, ran out to meet him. 
* So!* (aid he, © you come ta canſole 
« yourſelf with me, becauſe you have 
0 vanquiſhed. I dare ſay, young 
© man, that I ſhould not have ſeen 
you, had you triumphed. I am not, 
0 — the leſs thankful for the 
© viſit. I love to have people come to 
me in adverſity. A foul intoxicat 

« with it's good fortune, vents itſe 
© wherever it can; the confidence of a 
© ſoul in affliction is more flattering 
© and affecting. Confels, however, 
© that your horſes did miracles, Why, 
6 _ mifſed of the prize only by one 
4 


ing. You may boaſt, therefore, 


© that, next ta Pificrates of Samos, you 
© have the beſt courſers in all Greece; 


and indeed it is a moſt glorioys thin 
for a man to have excellent rler h 


Alcibiades, confounded at his mis for- 
tune, did not even hear the raillery gf 
Socrates. The e gueſiing 
at the trouble of his heart by the altera - 
tion of his countenance, * „then, 
ſaid he to him in a graver tone, * does 
* a trifle, a mere cif1dith amuſement, 
* affeft you thus?” If you had ſoſt an em- 
« pire, I could ſcarce pardon you being 
in the ſtate of humiliation and dejec- 
tion wherein I now ſte you. — Ah! 
* my dear matter, cried Aleibiadez, 
coming to himſelf, © how unhappy are 
* we in having ſenſibiliry ! We ought 
© to have a 21 of marble to live in the 


* age we do. — 1 confeſs,” replied 


Socrates, that ſenſibility coſts us dear 
* ſometimes; but it is ſo good a quali- 


© ty, that we cannot pay too dear for 


* it. Let us know, however, what has 
befallen you! 5 


lady, the widow, the magiſtrate's wife, 
and the courtezan who at that. 
inſtant had juſt ſacrificed him to an- 
other. is it that you hemean 
« yourſelf for? ſaid Socrates, after 
hearing his complaint; * it appears to 
« me, that each of them loved you after 
her manner with the greateſt fincerity 
in the world. The prude, for er- 
awple, loved pleaſure ;. ſhe found it 
in you; you deprive her of it, ſhe 
diſmiſſes you; and ſo with the reſt. 
It was their own bappineſs, neyer 
doubt it, that they ſought in their 
lover. The young lady ſaw in you 
a huſband whom ſhe could love with 
freeclam and decency ; the widow, a 
glorious triumph which did honour 
to her beauty; the magiſtrate's wife, 
an amiable and diſcreet man, with 
whom, without either danger or noiſe, 
her philoſophy and her virtue might 
take ſome relaxation; the courteza 
a man admired, applauded, and uni- 
verſally deſired, whom ſhe ſhould have 
the ſecret pleaſure of poſſeſſing alone, 
while all the .beaytics of Greece 
ſhould vainly diſpute with each 
the {ry ofcaptivativg him. , You 
confeſs, then, ſaid Alcibiades, that 
* * abies me 107 , 
— For yourſelf!” cried t ilolopher; 
© ah, m * child! who fas put this 
«© ridiculous pretenſion into your head? 
None love but for them ſelves. Friend 
« ſhipitſelf, purely ſentimental as it is, 
© founds it's — only on per- 
« ſonal intereſt; and if you demand 
© that it ſhould be diſiatereſted, you 
may begin by renougcing wine. 
© I am amazed,” purſued he, to ſee 
© how faoliſh ſelf-lave is, even in thoſe 
© who have the beſt underſtanding. I 
© ſhould be very glad to know, what 
© js this SELF that you would have 
them love in you? Birth, fortune, 
« glory, youth, talents, and beauty, 
© are but accidents. Nothing of all 
* this is your-SELP, and yet this is all 
* that renders you amiable. The fe, 
« which unites all theſe charms, is no 
more than the canvas of the 1 6. it 
© is the embroidery that gives it ralus. 
© In loving all theſe endowments in 
© you, they confound them with you. 
4 Do not, I adviſe you, run inte ima- 
ginary diſtinctions; and receive, as 
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'F; | . © it is given you, the reſult of this 
Alcibiades recounted to him his ad- | 
yentures with the prade, the young 


«© mixture: it is a coin of which the 
* alloy forms the conſiftence, but which 


« loſes 
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© Joſes it's value in the crucible, I 
am not ſorry that your delicacy has 
© detached you from the prude and the 
© widow; nor that the reſolution of 
Rhodope, and the vanity of Erigone, 
© has reftored you to liberty: but I re- 
« gret the lofs of Glycerium, and ad- 
© viſe you to return to her.'— You 
'« jeſt!* ſaid Alcibiades; © the is a 
© mere child, who only wants to be 
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SOLIMAN II. 


I is pleaſant to fee grave hiſtorians 
racking their brains, in order to find 
out great cauſes for great events. Sylla's 
valet de chambre would perhaps. have 
laughed heartily to hear the politicians 
reaſon on the abdication of his mafter ; 
but it is not of Sylla that I am now go- 
ing to ipeak. PEI a 
Soliman II. married his ſlave, in con- 
tempt of the laws of the ſultans. It is 
natural at- firſt to paint to ourſelves this 
ſlave as an accompliſhed. beauty, with 
an elevated ſoul, an uncommon genius, 
and a profound {kill in politieks. No 
ſuch thing: the fa& was as follows. 
Soliman grew ſplenetick in the midſt 
of his glory : the various, but 'ready 
pleaſure of the ſeraglio, were become in- 
npid to him. I am weary,” laid he 
one day, * of receiving here the careſles 
£ of mere machines. 'F heſe ſlaves move 
© my pity.. Their ſoft docility has nq- 
thing poignant, nothing flattering. 
It is to hearts nouriſhed in the. boſom 
of liberty, that it would be delightful 
co make ſlavery agreeable. 
The whimſies of a ſultan are laws to 
his minitters. Large ſums were inſtanily 
promiſed to ſuch as ſhould bring Euro- 
pean ſlaves to the ſeraglio. In a ſhort time 
there arrived three, who, like the three 
Graces, ſremed to have divided among 
themſelves all the charms of beauty. 
Features noble and modeſt, eyes ten- 
der and languiſhing, an ingenuous tem- 
per, and a ſenſible ſoul, diſtinguiſhed the 
touching Elmita. The entrance of the 
ſeraglio, the idea of ſervitude, had chilled 
her with a mortal terror: . Soliman found 
her in a ſwoon in the arms of his wo- 


men. He approaches; be recalls her to 


life; he encourages her; ſhe lifts to- 


his hand to herz he ſupports her him- 
ſep. The ſlaves retire; and as ſoon 


© fear, beautiful Elmira,* ſaid he to her, 
© that I would inſpire you. Forget 


© a lover.'—* The name of lover, {aid 
ſhe to bim, is not Jeſs unknown to 
© me than that of maſter: and both the 


der at the thought) 


© neſs and innocence! Believe me, Iam 


TAEYS, 


married.“ Very well, you ſhall 
marry her then. Did Thear right} 
Socrates adviſe me to marriage! 
Why not? If your wife be wiſe and 
reaſonable, you will be a happy man; 
if ſhe be a wanton or a coquette, you 
will become a philoſopher; you can. 
— therefore, do otherwiſe than gain 
y th h os, 8 : 
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wards him a pai of 1 blue eyes, 
bedewed * Wage Barns forth 
ſelf ; ſhe follows him with a toitering 


as he is alone with her, It is not with 
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that you have a maſter; ſee in me only 


one and the other make me tremble. 
They have told me (and I ſtill ſhud- 
t I am deſi 
to your pleaſures. Alas! what p 
© ſure can it bgto tyrannize over weak- 


© not capable of the compliances of ſer- 
© vitude; and the only pleaſure poſſible 
* for you to taſte with me, is.that of 
© beipg generous. Reſtore me to my 
© parents, and my country; and in the 
© reſpect, you ſhew for my virtue, my 
youth, and my misfortunes, ment 
my gratitude, my eſteem, and my n- 


This diſcourſe from a ſlave was new 
to Soliman: his great ſaul was moved 
by it. No,” ſaid he, © my dear child, I 
© will owe nothing to violence, You 
charm me! I will make it my r 
neſs to love and pleaſe you; and. 
prefer the torment of never ſeeing you 
more to that of ſeeing you unhappy: 
However, before I reſtgre you to 1 
berty, give me. leave to try, at leall, 
whether. it be nat poſſible for me to 
diſſipate that terror which the name of 
lave ſtrikes into you. Laſk only one 
month's trial z, after which, if my loye 
cannot move you, I will avenge my 
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« felf no otherwiſe on your ingratitude, 
« than by delivering 2 up to the in- 


« conſtancy and y.of mankind.'— 
« Ah, wy ed i cried Elmira, with an 
emotion mixed with joy, © how unjuſt 
« are the prejudices of my country, and 
« how little are your virtues known 
« there! Continue ſuch as I now ſee 
« you, and I no longer reckon this day 
« unfortunate.” _ Bs 

Some moments after, ſhe ſaw ſlaves 
enter, carrying bakets filled with ſtuffs 
and valuable trinkets. * Chuſe,” ſaid 
the ſultan to her; theſe are cloaths, 
not ornaments, that are here preſented 
to you: nothing can adorn you,'— 
« Decide for me, ſaid Elmira to him, 
running her eyes over the baſkets. ©* Do 
not conſult me, replied the ſultan ; 
© I hate, without diſtinction, every thing 
that can rob me of your charms.” 
Elmira bluſhed, and the ſultan perceived 
ſhe preferred the colours moſt favourable 
to the character of her beauty. He 
conceived a pleaſing hope from that cir- 
cumitance: for care to adorn one's ſelf 
is almoſt a defire to pleaſe. 

The month of trial paſſed away in 
timid gallantries on the part of the ſul- 
tan, and on Elmira's fide in complai- 
ſance, and delicate attentions. Her con · 
fidence in him increaſed every day, with + 
out her perceiving it. At firlt he was 
not perm-tted to ſee her, but after the 
buſinels of the toilette, and on condi- 
tion to depart when ſhe prepared to un- 
drefs again; in a ſhort time he was ad - 
mitted hoth to her toilette and diſhabille, 
It was there that the plan of their a- 
muſements for that day and the next 
was formed; Whatever either, propoſed 
was exactly what the other was Fans 
to propoſe. Their diſpn es turned only 
on the ſtealing of thoughts. Elmira, 
in theſe diſputes, perceived not ſome 
ſmall flips. which eſcaped her modeſty, 
A pin miſplaced, or a garter put on un- 
auer &c. affurded the ſultan plea 
ſures which he was cautious not to 
teltify, He knew, (and it was much 
fora ſyltan to know) that it was impo · 
litick to advertiſe modeſty of the dangers 
to which it expoſes itſelf; that it is 


| ""ndber Gercer thas when alarmed. and 


chat, in order to ſubdue it, one ſhould 
render them familiar. Nevertheleſs, the 
more he diſcovered of Elmira's chyms, 
the more he perceived his fears increaſe, 
an account of the approach of the da 


that might deprive him of them. 1 
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The fatal period arrives. Saliman 
cauſes cheſts to be prepared, filled witli 
ſtuffs, precious ſtones, and. perfumes. 
He repairs to Elmira, followed by theſe 
preſents. It is to-morrow,” ſaid he, 
* that I have promiſed to reſtore you to 
© liberty, if you ſtill regret the want of 
it. I now come to acquit myſelf of 
© my promiſe, and to bid adieu to you 
for ever. What l ſaid Elmira trem- 
bling, © is it to-morrow? I had f. 

* it.'— It is to-morrow,” reſumed the 
ſultan, © that, delivered up to my de- 
« ſpair, I am to become the moſt un- 
happy of men. You are very cruel, 
then, to yourſelf, to put me in mind of 
it! —“ Alas! it depends only on you, 
Elmira, that I ſhould forget it for 
ever.“ I confeſs,” ſaid ſhe to him, 
that your ſorrow touches me; that 
your proceedings have intereſted me 
in your happineſs ; and if, to ſhew my 
gratitude, it were neceſſary only to 
prolong the time of my flavery—"' 
No, Madam, I am but too much ac- 
cuſtomed to the happineſs of poſſeſſiug 
you. I perceive that the more I ſhall 
know of you, the more terribleit would 
be to me to loſe you: this ſacrifice 
will coſt me my lite; but I ſhall only 
render it the more grievous by defer- 
ring it. May your country prove 
worthy of it! May the people whom 
= are going to pleaſe, deſerve you 
tter than I do! r aſk but one favour 
of you, which is, that you would be 
© pleaſed cordially to accept theſe pre- 
« ſents, as the feeble pledges of a love 
the moſt pure and tender, that your- 
« ſelf, yes, that yourſelf, are capable of 
« inſpiring.'—* No, faid ſhe to him, 
with a voice almoſt ſmothered, '* I will 
not accept of your preſents. I go: 
« you will have it ſo! But I ſhall carry 
away from you nothing but your 
image. Soliman, lifting up his eyes 
to Elmira, met her's bedewed with tears. 
« Adiep, then, Elmira!—“ Adieu, So- 
© liman!” They bid each other ſo many 
and ſuch tender adievs, that they con- 
cluded by ſwearing not to ſeparate for 
life. The avenues of pleaſure through 
which he had paſſed 19 rapidly with 
his flaves from Aſia, appeared to him 
ſo delicious with Elmira, that he found 
an Aer charm in going through 
them ſtep by ſep: but arrived at t 
happineſs itſelf, his pleaſures had from 
that time the ſame defect as before: 


they became too caly of acceſa, and in 
PINTS TY | & ſhort 
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a ſhort time after too 1 — Their 


days, ſo well filled up till then, began 
to hang heavy. In one of theſe mo- 
ments, when complaiſance alone retain- 
ed Soliman with Elmira, * Would it be 
« agreeable to you, ſaid he, © to hear a 
© flave from your own country, whoſe 
voice has been greatly commended to 
© me? Elmira, at —_— plainly 
perceived that ſhe was 16ſt : but to put 
any conſtraint on a lover who begins to 
grow tired, is to tire him ſtill more. © I 
am for any thing,” ſaid ſne, that you 
« pleaſe;” and the flave was ordered to 
enter. | 

Delia (for that was the ſinger's name) 
had the figure of a goddeſs. Her 
hair exceeded the ebony in blackneſs, 
and her fkin the whiteneſs of ivory. 
Two eye-brows, boldly arched, crown- 
ed her 1 As ſoon as ſhe 
began tuning, 
the fineſt vermilion, diſplayed two rows 
of pearl ſet in coral. At firſt ſhe ſung 
the victories of Soliman, and the hero 
felt his ſoul elevated at the remembrance 
of his triumphs. His pride hitherto, 
more than his taſte, applauded the ac- 
cents of that thrilling voice, which filled 
the whole faloon with it's harmony and 
ſtrength. i 

Delia changed her manner, to ſin 
the charms of pleaſure. She then t 
the theorbo ; an inſtrument favourable 


to the diſplay of a rounded arm, and te 


the movements of a delicate and 
hand. Her voice, more flexible and ten- 
der, now reſounded none but the moſt 
touching ſounds, Her modulations, 
connected by imperceptible gradations, 
expreſſed the delirium of a foul intoxi- 
cated with pleaſure, or exhauſted with 
ſentiment. Her ſounds, ſometimes ex- 
piring on her lips, ſometimes ſwelled 
and ſunk with rapidity, expreſſed by 
turns the ſighs of 3 and the vehe · 
mence of defire; while her eyes ſtill 
more than her voice animated theſe live- 
ly deſcriptions. | 

Soliman, quite tranſported, devoured 
her both with his ears and eyes. No,“ 
faid he, © never before did ſo beautiful 
* a mouth utter fuch pleafing ſounds, 
With what delight muft ſhe, who 
6 im. ſo Nr of pleaſure, inſpire 
© and reliſh it! "How charming to draw 
© that harmoniovs breath, and to catch 
again is their paſſage thoſe ſounds ani- 
« 

, 


mated by love!" e ſultan, loft in 


er lips, which were of 
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the while he kept beating time on the 
knee of the trembling Elmira. Her 
heart with jealouſy, ſhe was 
ſcarce able to breathe. © How happy 
© is Delia,” ſaid ſhe, in a low voice, to 
Soliman, to have fo tuneable a voice! 
© Alas! it ought to be the organ of my 
© heart! every thing that ſhe 5 
* you have taught me to feel.” So faid 
mira, but Soliman did not liften to 
er. | 
Delia changed her tone a ſecond time 
to inconftancy, All that the change. 
ful variety of nature contains, either in- 
tereſting or amiable, was recapitulated 
in her ſong. It ſeemed like the flutter. 
ing of the butterfly over roſes, or like 
the zephyrs loſing themſelves among 
the flowers. Liſten to the turtle, 
ſaid Delia, the is faithful but mclan- 
* choly. See the inconſtant ſparrow: 
leafure moves his wings; his warb. 
* ling voice is exerted merely to retum 
thanks to love. Water freezes only 
in ſtagnation; a heart never languiſhes 
© but in conſtancy. There is but one 
mortal on earth, whom it is poſſible to 
* love always. Let him change, let 
© him enjoy the advantage of making : 
* thouſand hearts happy; all prevent 
© his wiſhes, or purſue him. They 
© adore him in their own arms; they 
* Jove him even in the arms of another. 
Let him give himſelf up to our deſires, 
© or withdraw himfelf from them, ſtill 
6 — will = love 4 — goes, 
Fyherever he will leave the pri 
© of love on ks footſte . Fett 
Elmira was no longer able to diſſemble 
her diſpleaſure and grief, She gets up 
and retires: the ſultan does not recal 
her; and while the is overwhelming 
herſelf with tears, repeating a thouſand 
times, Ah, the ungrateful! Ah, the 
© perfidious man!” Soliman, charmed 
with his divine ſongſtreſs, prepares to 
realize with her ſome of thoſe. piftures 
which ſhe had drawn ſo much to the life. 
The next morning the unhappy Elmira 
writ a billet filled with reproach and 
tenderneſs, in which ſhe puts him in 
mind of the promiſe he had made her. 
© That is true, ſaid the ſultan ; let 
us ſend her back to her ena + laden 
« with marks of my favour. is poor 


girl loves me dearly, and I am 0 
© blame on her account.” 

The firſt moments of his love for 
Delia were no more than an intoxica- 
tion; but as ſoon as he had time for 

reflection, 
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reflectioh, he 


perceived that ſhe was 
more petulant than ſenſible, more greedy 
of pleaſure thah Mattered in adminiſter- 
ing it; in a word fitter than himſelf to 
have a io at cùhmmand. To feed 
his illuſion, he ſometimes invited Delia, 
5 t hear that voĩce which Rad 
£ ted bim but that -vdice was no 
longer the ſame. Tbe 1 made 
by it became every day weaker and 
weaker by habitudes and it was now 
in à flight emotion, when an 
nee diſſipated it ſor 
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The chief officer of the ſeraglio came 
to inform the ſultan that it was impoſ- 
ſible to manuge the untractable vivacity 
of one of the European ſlaves; that ſhe 
made a jeſt of his prohibitions and me- 
naces; and that ſhe anſwered him only 


4 


by cutting railleries and immoderate 
burſts of ladghterc Soliman, who was 
too great a/prince-to make a ftate affair 
of what merely regarded the regulation 
of his pleaſures, entertained æ curiofity 
of feeing this young madcap. He re- 
paired to her, followed by the eunuch. 
As ſoon as ſhe faw Soliman, Heaven 
de praiſed.\' ſaid ſhe, © here comes a 
human figure! You are without doubt 
the ſublime ſultan, whoſe ſlave I have 
the honour to be? Do me the favour 
© to drive away this old knave, whb 
* ſhocks my very p /-oi The ſultah 
had a great deal of difficulty to refrain 
laughing at this beginning. Roxa- 
© lana,* ſaid he to her, for ſo ſhe was 
called, * ſhew ſome -reſpe&, if you 
* pleaſe, to the miniſter of my pleaſures : 
you are yet a ſtranger to the manners 
© of the ſeraglio; till they can inſtruct 
© you in them, contain yourſelf and 
6 ö A fine compliment! ſaid 
Roxalang, '* Obey? Is that your Turk 
* iſh gallantry? Sure you muſt be 
* mightily beloved, if it is in this ſtrain 
© you begin your addrefles to the ladies! 
* Reſpett the minifter of my pleaſures ! 
© You have your pleaſures; then? and, 
good Heaven ! what pleaſures, if they 
* reſemble their miniſter! an old am- 
© -phibjious monſter, who keeps vs here, 
* penned- in, like ſheep in a fold, and 
© who prowls round with his frightful 
© eyes always ready to devour us! See 
* here the Anni dante of your pleaſures, 
and the guardian of our prudence! 
* Give him his due, if you pay him to 
* make yourſelf hated, he does not 
cheat you of any of his wages, We 
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© cannot take a but he growls. 
© He forbids us even to walk, and to 
© receive or pay viſits. - In a ſhort time, 
I ſuppoſe, he will weigh out the air to 
4 us; and give us light by the yard, If 
© you had Len him rave laſt night, be- 
cauſe he found me in theſe ſolitary 
gardens I Did you order him to forbid 
< obr going into them ? Are you afraid 
£ that it ſhould rain men? and if there 
* ſhould fall a few from the clouds, 
« what a misfortune! Heaven owes us 


* this miracle.” 3 
While Roxalana — thus, the ſul- 
urprize, the fire of 


tan examined, with 
her looks, and the play of her counte- 
nance. * By Mahomet!” ſaid he to him- 
ſelf, © here is the prettieſt looking romp 
Such faces as theſe are 
made only in Europe. Roxalana had 
nothing fine; nothing regular in her 
features; but, taken all together, they 
had that mart ſingularity which touches 
more than beauty. A ſpeaking look, 
a mouth freſh and roſy, an arch ſmile, 
a noſe ſomewhat turned up, a neat and 
well-made ſhape ; all theſe circumſtances 
gave her giddineſs a charm which diſ- 
concerted the gravity of Soliman. But 
the great, in his ſituation, have the re- 
ſourte of ſilence; and  Soliman, not 
knowing how to anſwer her, — 
walked off, concealing bis emb 
ment under an air of majeſty;  _ 
The eunuch aſked him what orders 
he would be pleaſed to give with reſpect 
to this ſaucy flave. * She is a mere 
© child," replied the ſultan z © you muſt 
« paſs over ſome things in her. 
he air, the tone, the figure, the diſ- 
tion of Roxalana, had excited in the 
oul of Soliman an anxiety and emotion 
which fleep was not able to difpel, As 
ſoon as he awoke, he ordered the chief 
of the eunuchs to come to him. © You 
« ſeem to me, ſaid he, to be but little 
in Roxalana's good graces; in order 
© to make your peace, go and tell her I 
« will come and drink tea with her.” 
On the arrival of the officer, Roxalana's 
women haſtened to wake her. What 
does the ape want with me l' cried ſhe, 
rubbing her eyes. I come, replied the 
eunuch, * from the emperor, to kiſs the 
« duſt of your feet, and to inform you 
that he will come and drink tea with 
the delight of his ſoul.— Get away 


« with your ſtrange ſpeeches! My feer 
have no duſt, and 1 do not drink tea 
© ſo early. 

D The 
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The eunuch retired without replying, 
und gave an account of his embaſly. 
She is in the right,” ſaid the ſultan; 


< why did you wake her? You do every 


F. thing wrong.“ As Toon as it was 
broad day with Roxalana, he went thi- 
ther. You are angry with me?* ſaid 
he; they have diſturbed your ſleep, 
and 1 am the innocent cauſe of it. 
Come, let us make peace; imitate me: 
you ſee that I forget all that you ſaid 
to me yeſterday.—“ You forget it! 
ſo much the worſe: I ſaid ſome good 
5 * to you. My frankneſs diſ- 
5. pleaſes you, I ſee plainly: but you 
vill ſoon grow accuſtomed to it. And 
are-you not too happy, to find a friend 
in a ſlave? Yes, a friend, who inte- 
reſts herſelf in your welfare, and who 
would teach you to love. Why have 
not you made a voyage to my country ? 
It is there that they know love g it is 
there that it is lively and tender; and 
why? becauſe it is free. Sentiment 
is involuntary, and does not come 4 
force. The yoke of marriage among 

us is much lighter than that of flavery ; 
and yet a huſband that is beloved is a 
prodigy. Every thing under the name 
of duty ſaddens the ſoul, blaſts the 
imagination, cools defire, and takes 
off that edge of felf-love which gives 
all the reliſh and ſeaſoning to affection. 
Now, if it be ſo difficult to love a 
huſband, how much harder- is it to 
love a maſter, eſpecially if he has not 
© the addreſs to conceal the fetters he 
puts upon us? — And I,” replied the 
ſultan ; I will forget nothing to ſoften 
your ſervitude; but you ought in your 
© turn——" I 'ought! nothing but 
* what one ought / Leave off, I pr'ythee, 
© now, theſe humiliating phraſes. They 
o 
« 
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conie with a very ill grace from the 

mouth of a man of gallantry, who 

has the honour of talking to-a pretty 
© woman.'—* But, Roxalaua, do you 
C _ who I am, and who you are?” 
bo you are, and who I am! 
« You are powerful, I am pretty ; and 
© ſo we are even. May be ſo, replied 
the ſultan, haughtily, in your country; 
© but here, Roxalana, I am maſter, and 
« you a flave.'— Yes, I know you have 
© purchaſed me; but the robber who 
© fold me could transfer to you only 
© thoſe rights over me which - he had 
© himſelf, the rights of rapine and vio- 
© lence; in one word, the rights of a 
© robber; and you are too honeſt a man 
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© to think of abuſing them. After al}, 
« you are my maſter, becauſe my life iz 
in your hands; but I am no longer 
your ſlave, if I know how to deſpiſe 
c life ; and truly the life one leads here 
is not worth the fear of loſing it. 
What a frightful notion] cried the 
ſultan: do you take me for a barha. 
© rian? No, my dear Roxalana, I would 
make uſe of m only to render 
© this life delightful to yourſelf and me. 
— Upon word, faid Roxalana, 
© the ves is not very — 

Theſe guards, for inſtance, fo bl 
* ſo diſguſting, ſo ugly, are they the 
* ſmiles and forts which here accom- 
© pany love? . Theſe $ are not 
© ſet upon you alone. I have five hun. 
© dred women, whom our manners and 
£ laws oblige me to keep watched. 
And why five hundred women?“ ſaid 
ſhe to him, with an air of confidence, 
It is a kind of ſtate which the dignity 
of ſultan impoſes upon me.'— But 
* what do you do with them, pray? 
for you lend them to nobody.'—* 4 
< conſtancy,” replied the ſultan, has 
© introduced this cuſtom. A. heart void 
of love, ſtands in need of variety, 
Lovers only are conſtant, and I never 
© was a lover till I ſaw you. Let not the 
© number of theſe women give you the 
© ſhadow of uneaſineſs ; the ſerve 
only to grace your triumph: you ſhall 
© ſee them all eager to pleaſe you, and 
* you ſhall ſee me attentive to no one 
but yourſelf.— Indeed, ſaid Roxa- 
lana, with an air of compaſſion, © you 
* deſerve better luck. It is pity you 
are not a plain private gentleman in 
my country; I ſhould then be weak 
enough to entertain ſome ſort of 
« kindneſs for you: for, at the bot- 
* tom, it is not yourſelf that I hate, 
© it is that which ſurrounds you. You 
© are much better than ordinary for a 
Turk: you have even ſomething of 
the Frenchman about you; and, with- 
© out flattery, I have loved ſome who 
< were not ſo deſerving as yourſelf.'— 
© You have loved! cried Soliman, with 
horror. Oh, not at all 1 I took care 
of that. But do you expect one to 
© have kept one's virtue all one's life- 
time, in order to ſurrender it to you? 
Indeed theſe Turks are pleaſant peo- 
ple! — And you have not been vir- 
© tuous ?. O Heavens, What do I bear 
© I am betrayed! I am loſt! Deſtruc- 
„tion ſeize the traitors who meant to 
« impoſe 
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© impoſe upon me '— Forgive them, * and I ſhall make him go over a good 
ſaid Roxalana z © the poor creatures are © deal of ground, before we have aty 
© not to blame. "The moſt knowing are thing particular to ſay to each other,” 
« often deceived; And then, the mis- The fultan was as much furprized as | 
fortune is not very great. Why do piqued to learn that they ſhould have a 
not you reſtore me to my liberty, if third perſon. © However, he repaired _ 
« you think me unworthy of the honours early to Roxalana's. As ſoon as ſhe 
« of fl Pt Yes, yes, I will reſtore ſaw him coming, ſhe ran to meet him 
« you to that! of which you have with as eaſy an air as if they had been 
made ſo good uſe,” At theſe words upon the beſt footing in the world toge- - 
the ſultan retired in a , ſaying to ther. There,“ ſays ſhe, © is a hand- 
himſelf, © I plainly foreſaw that this lit- * ſome man come to'fup with us! Do 
« tle turned · up noſe had made a flip.” you like him; Madam? 'Confefs, So- 
It is impo to deſcribe the con- * liman, that I am a good fend. f Coms. 
fuſion into which this imprudent avowal draw near, ſalute the lady. TThiere't 
of Roxalana's'had thrown him. Some- * yery well. Now, thank me. Softly! 
times he had'a mind to have her ſent © I 45 not like to have people d well tow 
away, ſometimes that they ſhould ſhut * longon their acknowledgments. Won 
her up, next that they ſhould bring her derful! I affure you he'furprizes me. 
to him, and then agam, that ſhe ſhould , * He has kad but two leſſons, and fee 
be fent away. — Soliman no * how he is improved? I do not deſpair 
longer knows what ſays. *My of making him, one day or other, un 
« lord,” remonſtrated the eunuch, can * abſolute Frenchmaty.” Nein 
« you fall into 2 for a trifle? One Do but imagine the aftoniſhment of 4 
girl more or leſs; is there any thing . ſultan; a ſultan? the conqueror of Aja! 
© ſo uncommon in her? Beſides, who to ſee himſelf” treated like a ſchool- 
* knows whether the confeffion ſhe has by a flave of eighteen. ' During ſupper, 
made be not an artifice to get herſelf her gaiety and extravagance were incon« 
© ſent back to her own country? — ceivable. The ſultan was befide him- 
What ſay you? How! can it be poſ- ſelf with tranfport. He queſtioned her 
© ſible? It is the thing! He concerning the manners of Europe. One 
«© opens my eyes. omen are not picture followed another. Our preju- 
c oe to make ſuch gr It is a T e humours, yo x 
«© trick! a ftrata 1 Ah, the - all laid hold of, a repreſented. oli- 
* dious huſſy! Let! me diſſemble | et man thought himſelf in Paris. The 
turn: I will drive her to the laſt ex- witty rogue!” cried he; Agr 4 i 
« tremity. Hark ye! go and tell her that From Europe ſhe fell upon CT ul ” 
© I invite her to ſup with me this even - was much worſe : the haughtineſs of the 
© ing. But, no; order the ſongſtreſs to men, the weakneſs of the women, the 
come here: it is better to ſend her.” dulneſs of their ſociety, the filthy gravity | 
Delia was charged to employ all her of their amours, nothing efcaped her, 
art to en the confidence of Roxa- though ſhe had ſeen nothing but curſo- 
lana, As ſoon as the latter had heard rily. The ſeraglio had it's turn; and 
what ſhe had to ſay, * What!" ſaid ſhe, Roxalana began by felicitating the ſultam 
| 6 Jung and handſome as you are, does on having been the firſt to imaging that? 
| he charge you with his meſſuges, and he could enſure the virtue of the women | 
have you the weaknefs to obey him? by the abſolute impotence of the blacks. | 
| © Get you gone, you are not worthy to She was preparing to enlar == . 
| * be my countrywoman. Ah! I ſee the honour that this circumſtance of his 
4 TR, and that reign would do bim in hi but he 
* I done muſt "take upon me to teach begged her to ſpare him. Well, mid 
* this Turk how to live. I will ſend the, © I perceive that I take up thoſe 
© him word that I k to ſup with moments which Delia could fil up 
me; I muſt have bs make ſome much better. Throw yourſelf at her 
atonement for his impertinence.'— feet, to obtain from her one of thoſe 
© But, Madam, be will take it ill.'*— * airs which they ſay the ſings” with ſo 
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* He! I mould be glad to fee him take © much taſte and ſpirit.” Delia did not 
+ any thing of me.—* But he ſeemed gute herſelf 10 eentreated.* Rixzalana 
y of ſeeing you alone. A- appeared charmed : the aſked Soliman, 
« lone, ah! it is not come to that yet; ins —— FEE he” 
5 2 gave 
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gave her one, without the leaſt ſuſpicion + 


of her deſign. * Madam, ſaid ſhe to 
Delia, preſenting it to her, I am de- 
«* fired by the ſultan to give you the 
* handkerchief; you have well deſerved 
© it.'——* Oh, to be ſure!' ſaid Soliman, 
tranſported with anger; and preſenting 
his hand to the ſongſtreſs, retired along 
with her. 

As ſoon as they were alone, I con- 
© feſs,” ſaid he to her, * that this giddy 
« girl confounds me. You ſee the ſtyle 
in which ſhe treats me. I have not 
© the courage to be angry with her. In 
* ſhort, I am mad, and I do not know 
« what method to take to bring her to 
« r 7. My lord, ſaid Delia, I 
* believe I have diſcovered her temper. 
* Authority can do nothing. ou 
© have nothing for it but extreme cold- 
« neſs or extreme gallantry. Coldneſs 
4 5 
E a ar gone for that. She knows 
© that you love her. She will enjoy the 
pain that this will coſt you; an N 
« will come to ſooner than ſhe. This 
method, beſides, is diſagreeable and 
painful; and if one moment's weak · 
© neſs ſhould eſcape you, you will have 
* 7 83 in again. e. then, 

id the ſultan, * let us antry;* 

From that time — 955 Lu in — ſe · 
raglio every day a new feſtival, of which 
Roxalana was the object; but ſhe re- 
ceived all this as an homage due to her, 
without concern or pleaſure, but with a 
cool complaiſance. The ſultan ſome- 
times aſked her, How did you like 
© thoſe, ſports, thoſe concerts, thoſe 
© ſpeftacles ? Well enough, faid ſhe, 
0 but there was ſomething wanting."— 
And what ?'—* Men and liberty.” 

Soliman was in deſpair: he had re- 
courſe. to Delia. Upon my word," 
fad the. ſongſtreſs, © I know nothing 
0 fal wy = her; at leaſt, un- 
* leſy.glory have a are in it. You re- 
ceivs to- morrow the ambaſſadors of 
6 allies z cannot I bting her to ſee 
this ceremony behind a curtain, which 
may conceal us from the eyes of your 
© court?'" And do you think, ſaid 
the ſultan, * that. this would make an 


Delia, the women of her country love 
* glory.'—* You charm me l' cried $0- 
liman, Fes, — dear Delia, I ſhall 
* owe my happinels to you.” + 

At his return from this ceremony, 
which ae took care to reudex as pompous 


ue her; but I am afraid we 
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all his engeavours to divert her from 
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as poſſihle, he ired.. to Roxalanz. 
© Get, you gone, {aid ſhe to him, out 


aof my fight, and never ſee me more,” 


The ſultan remained motionleſs and 


dumb with aſtoniſhment. © Is this, then, 


purſued ſhe, your art of love? Glory 
and grandeur, the only good things 


* worthy to touch the ſoul, are reſerved | 
for you alone; ſhame and oblivion, . 
the moſt inſupportable of all evils, are 


© my portion; and you would have me 
love you! I hate you warſe than 


„ deathl' The ſultan wauld fain have 
turned this reproach into xaillecy. © Nay, 
© but I am ſerious, reſumed the; * if 


my lover had but a hut, 1,would ſhare 
© his hut with him, and be content. He 


has a throne; I will ſhare his throne, 
or he is no lover of mine. If you 


think me unworthy to, reign over the 
Turks, ſend me back to my own 
country, where all the hand ſome wo- 
men - are. ſovereigns, and much more 


© they reign over hearts. The ſove- 
© reignty of mine then is not ſufficient 
for you?” faid Soliman with the moſt 
tender air in the world. Nog 1 de- 
* fire no heart which has pleafures that 
© T have not, Talk to me no more of 


abfolute than I ſhould be here; for 


« your feaſts, all mere paſtimes for: chit- - 
© dren.. I mult have embaſſies.—“ But, 


© Roxalana, you are either mad, or you 
dream! And what do you find, 


© then, ſo extravagant, in defixing to 
« reign with you? Am I formed to 
© diſgrace a throne? And do * ä 


that I ſhould have diſplayed 


els great» | 


* nels and dignity than yourſelf in aſ- 
* ſuring our ſubjects and allies of our 


protection? —“ I think, ſaid the ſul- 
tan, that you would do every thing 
* with grace; but it is not in my power 
* to ſatisfy your ambition, and Sh 


Think no more of it! Ob! I promiſe 
you I ſhall think of nothing elſe; and 
© I will from henceforward dream of 


ſeech you to think no more, of it,'— 


nothing but a ſceptre, à crown, an 


next morning ſhe had already contrived 
the deſign of her diadem, and had al- 


lour of the ribband which was to tie it, 
She ordered rich ſtuffs to be brought 
her for her habits of ceremony; and as 
ſoon. ay the ſultan appeared, the aſked 
his opinion on the choice, | He exerted 


inis idea; but ian plunged ber 


into 


. * embaſly.* She kept her word. The 


b y ready ſettled every thing, except the co- 
= impreſſion on her? I hope ſo, ſaid ery g. pt 
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 1to the deepeſt melancholy; and to draw 
— of it again, he was obliged ts 
flatter her illuſion. Then the difplayed 
the moſt brilliant gaiety. He ſeized 
theſe moments to talk to her of love; 
but, without liſtening, the talked to 
him of politicks. All her anſwers to 
the harangues of the deputies, on her 
acceſſion to the. crown, were already 
prepared, She had even formed pro- 
jects of regulations for the territories of 
the grand fignior. She would make them 
plant vines and build.opera-houſes ; ſup- 
the eunuchs, becauſe they. were 
— nothing z ſhut up the jealous, 
auſe they diſturbed ſociety ; and ba- 
niſh all tei · intereſted perſons, becauſe 
ſooner or later became rogues, The 
ſultan amuſed himſelf for tome time 
with theſe follies : nevertheleſs, he ftill 
burned with the moſt violent love, with- 


out any hope of being happy. On the 


leaſt ſuſpicion) of violence ſhe became 


furious, and was ready to kill herſelf. - 


On the other hand, Soliman found nat 
the ambition of Roxalana ſo very fool- 
iſh; © For, in ſhort,” ſaid he, is it not 
© cruel to be alone deprived of the hap- 


« pineſs of aſſociating to my fortune a 


© woman whom I eſteem and love? All 
my ſubjects 2 have a lawful wife; 
© an abſurd law forbids marriage to me 
* alone.” Thus ſpoke love, but policy 

him to filence. He took the reſo- 


ution of confiding to Roxalana the rea- 


ſons which reſtrained him. I would 


make it, {aid he, my happineſs to 


© leave nothing wanting to yours: but 


© our manners" * Idle ſtories!— 
Our law— Old fongs ! — The 


prieſts— What care they The 
0 ap wr” the ſoldiery—" What is it- 
© to ? Will they be more wretched- 
© when you ſhall have me for your con- 
© fort? You have very little love, if you 
have ſo little courage! She prevailed ſo 
far, that Soliman was aſhamed of being 
ſo fearful. Heorders the mufti, the vizier, 
the camaican, the aga of the ſea, and the 
aga of the janiſſaries, to come to him 3 


and he ſays to them, I have carried, 


as far as I was able, the glory of the 
creſcent z I have eftabliſhed the power 
and peace of my empire; and I deſire 
nothing, by way eg recompence for- 
my labours, but to enjoy with the 
good-will of my ſubjects a bleſſing 
which wo all enjoy. I know not 
what law, but it is one that is not de- 
rived down to us from the prophet, 
forbids tbe ſultans the ſweets of the 
marriage bed: thence I perceive my- 
ſelf reduced to the condition of flaves, _ 
whom I deſpiſe ; and I have reſolved 
to marry a woman whom I adore. 
Prepare = people, then, for thismar-- 
riage. If they approve it, I receive 
their approbation as a mark of their 
gratitude ; but if they dare to mur 
mur at it, tell them that I will have 
© it ſo. The aſſembly received the ſul- 
tan's orders with a reſpectful filence, and 
the people followed their example. 
Soliman, tranſported with joy and 
love, went to fetch Roxalana, in order 
to lead her to the moſque ; and faid to 
himſelf in a low voice, as he was con- 
ducting her thither, Is it poſſible that 
© a little turned- up noſe ſhould averturn 
the laws of an empure!” 
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LOVE DISSATISFIED WITH ITSELF. 


c Haven be praiſed,” ſaid Be- 
liſa on going out of mournin 

for her huſband, * I have now fulfill 

* a grievous and painful piece of ou 

* It was time it ſhould be over. To 

* ſee one's ſelf delivered up at the age 

* of ſixteen to 4 man whom we know 


* nothing of ; to paſs the beſt days of 
$ one's Iife in dalla. diſſimulation, 


victim of a love we inſpire, but of 
© which we cannot 4—— 


and ſervitude; to be the ſlave and 
| ez what a 
* trial for virtue! I have undergone it, 
and am now diſcharged, I have no- 
thing to reproach myſelf with; for, 
© though I did not love my huſband, I 
« pretended to love him, and that is 
© much more heroick. I was faithful 

* to 
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© in ſhort, I have mourned for him. 
This, I think, is carrying goodneſs 
© of heartas far as it can go. At length 
reftored to mylelf, I depend on no- 
thing but my own will, and it is only 
from to-day that I begin to live. Ah! 
how my heart would take fire, if any 
one ſhould ſucceed fo far as to pleaſe 
me! But let me conſider well before 
© ] engage this heart of mine; and 
© let me not, if poſſible, run the "riſk 
© either of ceaſing to love, or of ceaſ 
© ing to be loved, —Ceaſe to be loved! 
© That, I believe, is a difficult matter,“ 
reſumed ſhe, conſulting at the ſame time 
her looking -glaſs; * but to ceafſe to love 
is ſtill ork. How could one for any 
conſiderable time feign a paſſion one 
did not feel? I ſhould never be able 
to do it. To leave a man after we 
have taken to him, is a piece of ef- 
frontery beyond me; and then com- 
plaints, deſpair, the noiſe of a rup-' 
ture, all that is frightful! Let me love, 


heartz but let me love my whole life 
long, and not flatter myſelf with thoſe 


are ſo often taken for love. I have 
time to chuſe and try myſelf ; the only 
thing to be done to avoid all fur- 
prize, is to form a diſtinct and exact 
notion of love. I have read that love 
is a paſſion, which of two ſouls makes 
but one; which pierces them at the 
fame time, and fills them one with 
the other; which detaches them from 
every thing, ſupplies the want of every 
thing, and makes their mutual hap- 
pinels their only care and deſire. Such, 
without doubt, is love; and accord- 
ing to this idea of it, it will be ve 
ealy for me to diſtinguiſh in myſelf, 
and in others, the illuſion from the 
reality.” 
Her firſt experiment was made on a 
young magiltrate, with whom the diſ- 
poſition of her late huſband's effects 
ve her {ome connection. The Preh- 
Tat de 8 , with an agreeable figure, 
a cultivated underſtanding, a ſweet and 
ſenſible temper, was fimpſe in his dreſs, 
eaſy in his manner, and modeſt in his 
converſation. He valued himſelf nei- 
ther on being a connoiſſeur in equipages 
nor fineries. He talked not of his horſes 
ro the women, nor of his intrigues to 
the men. He had all the talents becom- 
ing his place without oſtentation, and 
all the aFreeable qualities of a man of 
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© to him, notwithftanding his jealouſy :' 


fince Heaven has given me a ſenſible 


tranſtent likings, thoſe caprices, Which 


the world without being à coxcomb. 
He was the ſame at court and in com- 
pany z not that he paſſed decrees at an 
entertainment, or rallied hen he heard 
canfes ; but as he had not the leaſt af. 
fetation, he was always without dif. 
iſe- Deen Fon 

| Belifa was tovehed with ſuch uncom- 
mon merit. He had gained her confi. 
dence ; he obtained her friendſhip, and 
under that name the heart goes a rent 
way. The affairs of Belifa's huſband 
being ſettled, May I be permitted, 


ſaid the preſident one day to the widow, 


« to aſk you one que ſtiom in confidence? 
* Db you | 
©- ſhall the ſacrifice of your liberty make 
None man more y-7—* No, Sir, 
ſaid ſhe, © I have tod much delicacy 


ever to make it any man's duty to live 


* only for me. — That duty would 
© be a'very pleaſing one,” replied the 
gallant magiſtrate; © and I greatly fear, 
that — our conſent more than 
one lover 

© ſelf.'—* So much the better, ſaid Be- 
lifaz* © let them love me without being 
* obliged to it: it is the moſt pl 

© of all homages.'—— Yet, Madam, 
cannot ſuſpect you of being a coquette. 
—* Oh! you would-do me great injuſtice 
* if you did; for I abominate coquet- 


try. But to defire to be loved with- - 


out loving again? —“ And who, Sir, 
© has told you that I ſhall not love? 
Such reſolutions are not taken at my 
© age. 
be conſtrained; that is all.“ Very 


gagement ſhould ceaſe with inclina- 
tion? — I defire that both the one 
and the other ſhould be eternal, and 
for that reaſon I would avoid even the 
ſhadow of conſtraint. I feel myſelf 
capable of loving all my life lang in 
liberty ; but, to tell you the truth, I 
would not promiſe to love two days 
in ſhvery.” ; 

The preſident ſaw plainly that he muſt 
humour her delicacy, and content him- 
ſelf with being on the footing of a friend. 


He had the modelty to bring himſelf to 


that; and from thenceforward every lit- 
tle tenderneſs of love was ptactiſed in 
order to touch her. He ſucceeded, I ſhall 
not mention the degrees by which Be- 
lifa's ſenſibility was ever 
more affected; let it ſuſfice, 
now come to that paſs, when prudence, 
in equipoiſe with love, waits only one 
ſlight effort to turn the feale, 

were 
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ropoſe to remain free; or 


impoſe it upon bim- 


I would neither conſtrain, nor 


well: you defire, then, that the en- 


y more and 
at ſne was 
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ceiving me?* At theſe words the laſt © Was not I going to be guilty of a fine 
= ſigh of modeſty ſeemed to have eſcaped * piece of folly e ſaid ſhe with indig- 
= her lips. No, Madam, ſaid he, it nation. I have ſeen the moment when 
= © is my heart, it is Love himſelf who my weakneſs was going to yield to a 
bas juſt ſpoken by my mouth, and man whom I did not love. They 
may I die at your feet, if—" As he may well ſay, that we know nothing 
= fell at Beliſa's feet, his knee came upon © leſs than ourſelves. I could have ſworn 
= one of the paws of Shock, the young * that I adored him, that there was no- 
= widow's favourite Jap-dog. Shock ſet © thing which I was not diſpoſed to ſa- 
, = vp an howl. * Lord, Sir, how auk- * crifice to him; no ſuch thing: he 
: = < ward you are?” crietd Beliſa with anger. happens, without intending it, to hurt 
rue preſident coloured, and was dif- * my little dog, and this violent love 
+ WY concerted. He took Shock to his bo- . immediately gives place to anger. A 
* = ſom, kiſſed the injured paw, aſked his dog touches me more than he, and 
5 rdon a thouſand times, and intreated. without a moment's heſitation I take 
” im to ſolicit his forgiveneſs. Shock, the part of this little animal agaiaft 
- WW recovered of his pain, returned the pre- the man in the world whom I thought 
8 = 4fident's careſſes. You ſee, Madam, he I loved beſt. A very lively — 
; has good-nature ; he forgives me; it indeed, mighty ſolid, and tender! 


were at this point, and were tete. à - tete. 
The preſident's eyes, enflamed with love, 
devoured the-charms of Beliſa; he preſſ- 
ed her hand tenderly. Beliſa, trembling, 
hardly breathed.” Ihe preſident ſolicited 
her with the ' impaſſioned eloquence of 
deſire. Ahl prefident,' ſaid ſhe to him 
at laſt, could you be capable of de- 


© is a fine example for you. Beliſa 
made no reply. She was fallen into a 
profound reverie, and a cold gravity. 
He wanted at firſt to interpret her gra- 
vity as a little pouting, and threw him- 
ſelf again at Beliſa's feet in order to 
appeaſe her. Pray, Sir, get up, ſaid 
the to him; *© theſe freedoms difoleale 
me, and I do not know that I have 
« given any room for them.” 

Imagine the preſident's aſtoniſhment. 
He was confounded for two whole mi- 


nutes, without being able to bring out 
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© ſomewhat elſe; I ſee plainly that I 


« was miſtaken.'——* That may be, Sir; 
© many others are miſtaken as well as 


* yourſelf.” The preſident could no 
longer ſuſtain the ſhock of ſo ſtrange an 
inſtance of caprice, He went away. in 
deſpair, and was not recalled. 

As ſoon as Beliſa found herſelf alone, 


See how we take ideas for ſentiments! 
The brain is heated, and we fanc 
the heart inflamed ; we praceed to 
manner of follies ; the illuſion ceaſes, 
and diſguſt ſucceeds; we muſt tire 
ourſelves with conſtancy without love, 
or be inconſtant with indecency, O, 
my dear Shock, what do I not owe 
you | It is you that have undeceived 
me. But for you, I ſhould perhaps 
have been at this moment overwhelm- 
ed with confuſion, and, torn with re- 
« morſe.” 


Whether Beliſa did or did not love 
the preſident, (for queſtions of this na- 
ture turn merely on the equivocation of 
terms) it is certain, that on the ſtrength 
of ſaying to herſelf that ſhe did not love 
him, ſhe ſucceeded fo far as to convince 
herſelf of it; and a young officer ſoon 
confirmed her in her opinion. 

Linder, from being one of the pages, 
had juſt obtained a company of horſe. 
Freſhneſs of youth, impatience of de- 
fire, giddineſs, and levity, which are 
graces at ſixteen, and follies at thirty, 
rendered agreeable in the eyes of Beliſa 
this young man of quality, who had the 
honour of belonging to her huſband's 
family. Lindor was extremely fond of 
himſelf, and not without reaſon ; he 
knew that he was well made, and of a 
charming figure. He faid ſo ſometimes; 
but he laughed ſo heartily after he n. 
al 


a word. What! Madam, ſaid he to 
her at laſt, © can it be poſſible that fo 
© trivial an accident has drawn your 
© anger upon me? — Not at all, Sir; 
but I may,lowithout anger, take it il! 
that any one-ſhould throw himſelf at 
my feet: it is a ſituation that ſuits 
* only happy lovers, and I eſteem you 
too much to ſuſpect your having dared 
* to form any ſuch pretenſions.— I 
do not ſee, Madam, replied the pre- 
dent with emotion, why a hope found- 
* ed on love ſhould render me leſs wor- 
thy of eſteem : but may I preſume to 
* aſk you, fince love is a crime in your 
© eyes, what is the nature of the Gati- 
ment you have expreſſed towards me:? 
—* Friendſhip, Sir, friendſhip ; and 1 
* deſire you very ſeriouſly to keep to 
* that,'— I aſk your pardon, Madam: 
* I ſhould have ſworn that it had been 
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ſaid it, he diſcovered in laughing ſo freſh 
a mouth and ſuch fine teeth, that theſe 
ſimplicities were pardoned at his age. 
He mingled beſides ſach lofty and noble 
ſentiments with the puerilities of ſelf- 
love, that all this together was very en- 


airy graces of Lindor. 
ceived a paſſion for her from the firſt 
viſit. 
in love. 
he to her one day, for ſo he called her 


on account of their alliance, I aſk of 
« 


MORAL 


aging. He was defirous of having a 
andſome miſtreſs, and a good war- 


Horſe; he would view himſelf in the 
glaſs as he went through the Pruſſian 
exerciſe. 
him the Sopha“, and aſked her if ſhe 
had read Folard's Polybius. He thought 
it long till ſpring, that he might have 
an 
make a campaign if it ſhould be war. 
This mixture of frivolouſneſs and he- 
roiſm is perhaps the moſt ſeducing of 
any thing in the eyes of a woman, A 
confuſed preſage that this pretty little 
creature, who trifles at the toilette, who 
careſſes his dear ſelf, who admires his 
own ſweet perſon, will, perhaps, in two 
months time throw himſelf in the face 
of a battery, upon a ſquadron of the ene- 
my, or climb like a grenadier up a mined 
breach; this preſage gives: the genti- 
lities of a fine gentleman an air of the 
marvellous, which creates admiration 
and tenderneſs: but this foppery fits 
well on none but young gentlemen of 
the army. 
way, to pretty fellows of every condi- 
tion. 


He would beg Beliſa to lend 


elegant ſuit, in caſe of a peace, or 


A piece of advice, by the 


Beliſa was affected by the ſimple and 
He had con- 


A young page is in haſte to be 
My beautiful couſin,” ſaid 


Heaven but two things; to make my 
firſt campaigns againſt the Englith, 
and with you.'—* You are a giddy 
creature, ſaid ſhe, © and I adviſe you 
to deſire neither one nor the other: 
one will happen perhaps but too ſoon, 
and the other will never happen at ail,” 


— Never happen at all! That is very 


ſtrange, my {weet couſin. But I ex- 
peed this anſwer: ſo it does not diſ- 
courage me. Come, I will lay you a 
wager, that before my ſecond cam- 
pam you will ceaſe to be cruel. Now 
that I have nothing to plead for me but 
my age and figure, you treat me like a 
child; but when you ſhall have heard 
it ſaid, . Ne was in ſuch an action, his 


*« regiment charged on ſuch an occaſion, 


® The title of a looſe novel, 


TALES, 
4 he diſtin 


iſned himſelf, he took x, 
« poſt, he has run at houſand riſks;” 
then your little heart will gopit-a-pat 


with fear and ure, h 
with love; 3 If * 
wounded, for example! Oh, that is 
very moving! For my part, if I were 
a woman, I ſhould wiſh that my lover 
had been wounded in the wars, 1 
would kiſs his ſcars, I ſhould have 
infinite pleaſure in p—_ 
My beautiful couſin, I ſhall you 
mine. You will never be able to hold 
© it.'—" Go, you young fool, do your 
© duty like a gallant man, and do not 
© ſhock me with preſages that make me 
© tremble.'—* Ste, now, if I have not 
* ſpoke truth? I make you tremble be. 
« forehand, Ahl if the idea alone af. 
« fets you, what will the reality? Cou- 
© rage, my pretty couſin, you may truſt 
« yourſelf to me: will not you give me 
© ſomething in advance upon account 
of the laurels that I am going to ga 
© ther?” 

Such fooleries paſſed between them 
every day. Beliſa, who ded to 
laugh at them, was not the leſs ſenſibly 
touched ; but that vivacity which made 
ſo great an impreſſion upon her heart, 

revented Linder from perceiving it. 

e was neither knowing enough, nor 
attentive enough, to obſerve the grada- 
tions of ſentiment, and to draw his ad- 
vantages from them. Not but he was 
as enterprizing as politeneſs requires; 
but a look intimidated him, and the 
fear of diſpleaſing influenced him as 
much as his impatience to be happy: 
Thus two months paſſed away in flight 
attempts, without any deciſive ſucceſs. 
However, their mutual ion grew 
more and more animated ; and feeble as 
Beliſa's reſiſtance was, ſhe was tired of 
it herſelf, when the ſignal, for war gave 
the alarm to their loves. 

At this terrible ſignal all engage - 
ments are ſuſpended; one flies away 
without waiting an anſwer to a moſt 
gallant billet, another fails in an aſſig- 
nation that would have crowned all his 
wiſhes : a total revolution in the whole 
empire of pleaſures! 

Lindor had ſcarce time to take leave 
of Beliſa. She had now reproached 
herſelf a hundred times for ber imaginary 
cruelties. This poor youth,” ſaid the, 
„loves me with all his ſoul: nothing 
* can be more natural or tender than the 
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« expreſſion of his ſentiments, His fi- 
« pure is a model for a painter or ſta- 
* tuary. He is beautiful as the day; 
« giddy, indeed; but who is not ſo at 
« 575 age? And he has an excellent 
« heart. He has nothing to do but to 
« amuſe himſelf: he would find few 
« cruel; yet he ſees only me, he breathes 
© only for me, and I treat him with 
« diſdain, I wonder how. he bears it. 
I confeſs, that if I were in his place, 
© I ſhould ſoon Jeave this rigid Beliſa to 
« ſtupify herſelf with her virtue; for, in 
« ſhort, though prudery is well enough 
© ſometimes, yet to be always Ing 8 
« prudiſh part—" As the was making 
theſe reflections, the news arrived that 
the negociations of peace were broken 
off, and that the officers had orders to 
rejoin their corps without a moment's 
delay. At this news all her blood froze 
in her veins. © He is going, cried ſhe, her 
heart ſtruck and penetrated. * He is go- 
© ing to fight; going to die, perhaps; and 
© I ſhall never ſee him more! Lindor ar- 
rives in his uniform. * I am come to bid 
© you adieu, my ſweet couſin: I am go- 
ing; going to face the enemy. Half 
© of my wiſh, is fulfilled; and I * 
© that at my return you will fulfil the 
© other half. I love you dearly, my 
ſweet couſin! Do you ſometimes re- 
© member your little couſin: be will 
return your faithful ſervant, he gives 
© you his word. If he is ſlain, indeed, 
6 he will not return; but in that caſe 
* his ring and watch ſhall be ſent you. 
* You ſee here this little dog in enamel, 
© In it you will retrace my image, os 
fidelity, my tenderneſs, and you will 
* ſometimes kiſs it.” In pronouncing 
theſe laſt words, he ſiniled tenderly, and 
his eyes were bedewed with tears. Be- 
lia, who was no longer able to retain 
her own, ſaid to him with the moſt ſor- 
rowtul air in the worid, * You quit me 
* very gaily, Lindor: you ſay you love 
* me; are theſe the adieus of a lover? 
* I thought it had been dreadful to 
* baniſh one's ſelf from what one loves. 
* But it is not now the time to reproach 
* youz come, embrace me.“ Lindor, 
tranſported, made uſe of this permiſſion 
even to licentiouſneſs, and Beliſa was 
not offended. * And when are you to 
5 py pak ?” faid ſhe, * Immediately. 
—* lnmediately | what! do not you ſup 
* with me!'— Impoſſible.— I had 2 
* thouſand things to ſay to you.. Say 
* them quickly, then; my horſes wait,” 


Vou are very cruel to refuſe me one 
« evening !' Ah! my pretty couſin, 
I would give you my life; but my 
* honour is at ſtake: my hours are 
numbered; I muſt be there to a mi- 
© nute. Think, if there ſhould be an 
action and I not there, I ſhould be un- 
done: your little couſin would be un- 
* worthy of you. Suffer me to deſerve 
4 you,” ; . 

Belifa embraced him anew, bathing 
him at the ſame time with her tears. 
Go, ' ſaid ſhe; © I ſhould be diſtracted 
if I drew the leaſt reproach upon you; 
* your honour is as dear to me as my 
© own. Be wiſe, expoſe yourſelf only: 
« juſt as much as duty requires, and re- 
turn ſuch as I now ſee you. You 
© do not give me time to ſay more; but 
© we will write to each other. Adieu.“ 
Adieu, my ſweet couſin. Adieu 
adieu, my dear boy... 1 

It is thus that among vs gallantry is 
the ſoul of honour, as honour is the 
ſoul of our armies. Our ladies have 
no occaſion to meet our warriors more 
than half-way, in order to make them 
fight; but the contempt with which they 
treat a paltroon, nd the favour t 
ſhew to men of courage, render their 
lovers intrepid. 

Beliſa paſſed the night in the moſt 
profound forrow, and bathed her bed 
with her tears. The day following ſhe 
wrote to Lindor: all that a tendtr and de- 
licate ſoul could inſpire of the moſt touch- 
ing nature was expreſſed in her letter. 
O ye, who are ſo ill educated! who is it 
that teaches you to write ſo well? Does 


nature take pleaſure to humble us by 


giving you your revenge? 

Lindor in his anſwer, which was full 
of fire and irregularity, expreſſed by 
turns the two — of his ſoul, mili- 
tary ardour and love. Beliſa's impa- 
tience diſturbed her reſt till ſhe received 
this anſwer. Their correſpondence was 
eſtabliſhed, and continued without in- 
terruption for half the campaign; and 
the laſt letter they wrote was always the 
warmeſt; the laſt that was expected 
always the - moſt defired. Lindor, to 
his misfortune, had a ſuſpicious confi» 
dante. * You are bewitched, ſaid this 
boſom-friend to him, with this wo- 
© man's being ſo fond of you. Ah, if 
« you did but know the bottom of all 
© this! I know women. Will you 


© make one proof of your miſtreſs? 


Write her word that you have loſt an 
E eye; 
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eye; I will lay a wager ſhe will adviſe 
you to take patience, and forget her.“ 
Lindor, quite certain of his triumph, 
cofiſerited to make the trial: and as he 
knew not how to lye, his friend dictated 
the letter. Beliſa was diſtracted: the 
image of Lindor preſented itſelf to her 
imagination, but with one eye wanting. 
That large black patch made it impoſ- 
ſible to know him. © What pity!" ſaid 
ſhe, ſighing. His two eyes were ſo 
« brilliant! Mine met them with fo 
much pleaſure! Love had painted him- 
* ſelf there with ſo many charms! Yet 
© he is only the more intereſting to my 
© heart on this account, and I ought to 
© love him the more. He muſt be diſ- 
© conſolate; and dreads nothing ſo much 
© as the appearing leſs amiable to me. 
Let me write to him, to encourage, 
to comfort him, if it de poſſible.” 
This was the firſt time that Beliſa was 
ever obliged to fay to herſelf, Let me 
evrite to him! Her letter was cold, in 
ſpite of herſelf : ſhe perceived it, tore it, 
and writ it over anew, The expreſſions 
were ſtrong enough; but the turn of 
them was torced, and the ſtyle laboured. 
That black patch, inſtead of a fine eye, 
clouded her imagination, and chilled 
her conceptions. * Ah! let me flatter 
* myſelf no longer, ſaid ſhe, tearing 
her letter a ſecond time: * this poor 
youth is no longer beloved; an eye 
6 Joſt turns my {ſoul topſy-turvy, I 
« wanted to play the heroine; and I am 
« but a weak woman; let me not affect 
« fentiments above my character. Lin- 
dor does not deſerve to be deceived: 
he reckons upon a generous and ſen- 
« (ible foul; but if I cannot love him, 
J ought at leaſt to undeceive him; his 
* lying under a miſtake will give me 
pain. I am diſconſolate, writ 
« ſhe to him, „and am much more to 
« be lamented than yourſelf: you have 
« Joſt only a charm, but I am going to 
« loſe your eſteem, as I have already 
« loſt my own. I thought myſelf wor- 
« thy to love you, and to be beloved 
« by you; Iam no longer ſo: my heart 
& flattered itſelf with being ſuperior to 
« events; a ſingle accident has changed 
« me. Conſole yourſelf, Sir! you will 
«© always pleaſe any reaſonable woman; 
© and after the humiliating confeſſion 
% I have now made you, you have no 
longer any occaſion to regret me.” 

Lindor was diſtiacted gn reading this 


billet. The Sir eſpecially appeared to 
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he. Ahl the perfidious woman! Hef 
© little couſin, Sir! This, Sir, is fot 
© the man with one eye.” He went to 
find out his friend. TI told you 6, 
ſaid the confidante, © Now is the time 
© to take your revenge;z unleſs you had 
© rather wait the end of the campaign, 
in order to give your heroine the plea. 
© ſure of a ſurprize.—“ No, I will 

© her to confuſion this „ repli 
the unfortunate Lindor. He then wrote 
to her that he was quite tranſported that 
he had tried her; that Sir had ſtill gut 
his two eyes, but that thoſe eyes would 
never view her more, but as the moſt 
ungrateful of women. Beliſa was con. 
founded, and from that inſtant reſolved 
to renounce the world, and bury herſelſ 
in the country. Let me go and ve- 
« mm, ſaid ſne; I am fit for no- 
4 | 


ing elſe.” 

In her country-neighbourhood was 3 
kind of philoſopher in the flower of his 
age, who, after having enjoyed every 
thing for ſix months of the year in town, 
was come for the other {ix months to 
enjoy himſelf in voluptuous ſolitude, 
He paid his compliments to Beliſa. 
© You have, ſaid the to him, the re- 
putation of wiſdom; what is your 
plan of life?“ —“ Plan, Madam! I 
never had any, replied the Count deP. 
I do every thing that can amuſe me, 1 
© ſeek after thing that I love, and 
carefully avoid every thing that makes 
me dull, or diſpleaſes me. Do you 
live alone? or do you ſee company? 
— I ſee qur ſhepherd ſometimes, whom 
I teach morality z I converſe with huſ- 
© bandmen, who are better inſtructed 
than all our literati; I give a ball to 
* ſome of the prettieſt young villagers in 
© the world; 1 make lotteries for them 
of laces and ribbands, and I marry 
off the molt amorous.— What] ſaid 
Beliſa with aſtoniſhment, © do theſe folks 
* know what love is?'——* Better than 
© wedo, Madam; a hundred times bet - 
ter than we do. They love like turtles: 
© they give me an appetite far it.— 
© You will confeſs, however, that they 
© love without delicacy.—“ Alas, Ma- 
© dam! delicacy is a refinement of art; 
© they have inſtin& from Nature, and 
that inſtin& renders them happy. They 
© talk of love in town, but it is prac- 
© tiſed only in the country. have 
© in ſentiment hat we have in imagi- 
© nation, I have tried, ike other peo” 

” 


him an the peri © Sir!" cried 
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c ple, to love and be loved in the world 

t caprice and convenience, order an 

« diſorder, every thing. A connection 
« is nothing more than a rencounter; 
{ here inclination makes the choice: 
« you will ſee in the ſports that I give 
them, how their ſimple and tender 
hearts ſeek each other without know- 
ing it, and attract each other by turns. 
Vou give me, ſaid Beliſa, * a pic- 
« ture of the —_— beyond * 4 
« tion. They ſay theſe people are fo 
much to be lamented!'——* They were 
© ſo, Madam, ſome years ago; but I 
© have found out the ſecret of render - 
ing their condition more agreeable.” 
— O, you ſhall tell me your ſecret,” 
interrupted Beliſa briſkly, « I want to 
© make uſe of it," It is your own 
fault if you do not. It is this: I 
© have an income of forty thouſand livres 
© a year; of this I ſpend ten or twelve 
« at Paris in the two ſeaſons that I paſs 
there; eight or ten at my houſe in the 
country; and by this management I 
© have twenty thouſand livres to throw 
* away on exchanges.'—" What ex- 
changes? —“ I have lands well cul- 
© tivated, meadows well watered, orch - 
* ards well fenced and well planted.” 
— What then? —“ What then! Lu- 
cas, Blaiſe, Nicolas, my neighbours 
© and m friends, have grounds 
* lying fallow or poor; they have not 
« wherewith to cultivate them; I ſwap 
mine with them for theirs; and the 
* ſame extent of land, which hardly 
© maintained them, after two crops makes 
them rich. The ground which was 
© barren under their hands, becomes 
fertile in mine. I chuſe the ſeed for 
wit, the plant, the manure, the huſ- 
* bandry that ſuits it, and as ſoon as it 
* is in good condition, I bethink me of 
* ſome new exchange. Theſe are my 
* amuſements,' — Charming! cried 
Beliſa, you underſtand agriculture 
then? — A little, Madam, and I 
* inſtru myſelf in it; I oppoſe the 
theory of the learned to the experience 
* of farmers; I endeavour to correct 
hat I ſee defeRtive in the ſpeculations 
* of the one, and in the practice of the 
* other: and the ſtudy is amuſing.'— 
* Oh! I believe it, and I would fain 
ö give into it. Why? You ought to 
* be adored in theſe parts ; theſe poor 
8 ght to conſider you as 
* their father. — Yes, Madam, we 
axe . a great affection for each other,” 
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wel T am wy b y., m lard, at 
© chance Ag Ly thy e 2 
Let us ſee cach other often, I intreat 
of you: I want to purſue your la, 
© bours, to fallow yaur method, and 
become your rival in the beatts of 
© theſe good people. — You cannot 
have, . any rivals of either ſex 
* wherever it is your deſire to pleaſe, 
and even where it is not. | 

Such was their firſt interview; and 
from this moment ſee Belila a villager, 
entirely taken up with agriculture, con+ 
verſing with. farmers, and reading no- 
thing but the Compleat Syſtem Agri - 
culture. The count invited her to one 
of his holiday-feaſts, and preſented her 
to the peaſants as a new benefacreſs, 
or rather as their ſovereign, She was a 
witnels of the love and reſpeR they had 
for him. Sentiments of this kind are 
catching : they are ſo natural and ſo 
tender! it is the higheſt of all encomi- 
ums, and Beliſa was touched with them 
even to jealouſy; but how diſtant was 
this jealouſy from hatred! * It muſt be 
* confeſſed," ſaid ſhe, © that they have 
great reaſon to love him. Excluſive 
of his good actions, nobody in the 
« world is more amiable.” 

From this time the moſt intimate, 
and in appearance the moſt philoſophi, 
cal connection, was eſtabliſhed between 
them. Their converlation turned only 
on natural ſtudies, on the means of re- 
novating this old mother earth, who 
exhauſts herſelf for the ſake of her chil- 
dren. Botany pointed out to them the 
plants ſalutary to the flocks and herds, 
and thoſe that were hurtful ; mecha- 
nicks afforded them the powers to raiſe 
water at a ſmall expence to the top of d 


hills, and to ſoften the fatigues of ani- 
mals deſtined to monte natural hiſtory 
c 


taught them how to calculate the exco- 
nomical inconveniencies and advan 
in the choice of theſe animals; practice 
confirmed or corretted their obſerva- 
tions j and they made their experiments 
in (mall, in order to render them leſs 
expenſive. The holiday came round, 
and their ſports ſuſpended their ſtudies. 
Beliſa and the philoſopher mingled in 
the dances of the villagers. Belita per- 
ceived with ſurprize that not one of 
them was taken up in admiring her, 
ou will age ſaid ſhe to her Fiend, 
ſuſpect me of a very ſtrange piece 
« — but I will — diſſembly 
© with you, I have been told a hun- 
E 2 s dared 
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* dred times that I was handſome; 1 
© have likewiſe, much beyond theſe pea- 
© ſants, the advantage of dreſs; yet I 
© do not ſee, in the eyes of the young 
©-country-fellows, any traces of emo- 
© tion at the ſight of me. They think 
© only of their companions; they have 
© no ſouls but for them.'—* Nothing is 
more natural, Madam, ſaid the count. 
« Defire never comes without ſome ray of 
© hopez and theſe poor le find you 
no otherwiſe beautiful, than as they 
do the ſtars and the flowers.'— You 
© ſurprize me, ſaid Beliſa; is it hope 
© that renders us ſenſible? . No; but 
it directs our ſenſibility.'—* We never 
© Jove, then, but with the hope of pleaſ- 
ing?“ No, to beſure, Madam; or 
* elſe ho could help loving you? A 
* philoſopher, then, has gallantry ?” re 
plied Beliſa, with a ſmile. © I ſpeak the 
i truth, Madam, though no philoſo- 
« pher; but if I deſerved that name, I 
s ſhould only have the more ſenſibility. 
« A true >hiloſopher is a man, and glo- 
« ries in being ſo. Wiſdom never con- 
« tradifts nature, but when nature is in 
© the wrong. Beliſa bluſhed, the count 
was confounded, and they ſat ſome time 
with their eyes fixed on the ground, 
without daring to break filence. The 
eount endeavoured to renew the conver- 
ſation on the beauties of the country; 
but their diſcourſe was confuſed, broken, 
and without continuation: they no longer 
knew what they ſaid, and Aill leſs what 
they were going to ſay, They parted at 
laſt, ſhe thoughtful and he loft; and both 
afraid that they had ſaid too much. 
The youth of the neighbouring vil- 
hges aſſembled the next day, in order to 
give them a feaſt: it's ſprightlineſs com- 
poſed all it's ornament. Beliſa was 
tranſported at it; but the cataſtrophe 
furprized her. The maſter of the feaſt 
had made ſongs in praiſe of her and the 
count, and the couplets cloſed with ſay- 
ing, that Beliſa was the elm, and the 
count the ivy. The count knew not 
whether he ſhould filence them, or take 
the matter in jeſt; but Beliſa was of 
fended at it. Pardon them, Madam, 
ſaid the count to her, as he re- conduct- 
ed her home; © theſe good people ſpeak 
© what they think, and know no better. 
I ſhould have put them to ſilence, but 
* that I had not the courage to make 
them unhappy." Beliſa made him no 
anſwer, and he retired overwhelmed with 


ſorrow for the impreſſion this innocent 
ſport had made on her. | 
How unhappy am I!" faid Beliſa, 
after the departure of the count. See, 
here again is a man I am going to love. 
© Ttis fo clear, that even theſe peaſants 
© perceive it: it will be with him, as 
* with all others, a flight flame, a ſpark, 
© No; I will fee him no more: it is 
© ſhameful to be deſirous of infpiring x 
© paſſion, when we are not ſolept le 
of it ourſelves. The count would de. 
© liver himſelf up to me without reſerve, 
and with the greateſt confidence: 1 
* ſhould make a very reſpectable man 
* unhappy, if I were to break with 
him.“ The next day he ſent to know 
if ſhe was to be ſeen, © What thalll 
do? If I refuſe him to day, I muf 
© fee him to-morrow ; if I perſiſt in not 
© ſeeing him more, wiat will he think 
© of this change? What has he done 
© that can have diſpleaſed me? Shall I 
© leave him to think that I miſtruſt him 
or myſelf? After all, what if he 
© ſhould aſſure me that he loves me? 
And if he ſhould love, am I obliged 
* to love him? I will bring him to rea- 
* ſon; I will give him a ſketch of my 
© charaQer; he will eſteem me the more 
© for it: I muſt ſee him.* The count 
comes. | 

© I am going to ſurprize you,* faid 
ſhe to him; © I have been on the point 
of breaking with you." With me, 
© Madam! why? What is my crime? 
— Being amiable and dangerous. [ 
© declare to you that I came here in 
4 2 of repoſe; that I fear nothing 
© fo much as love; that I am not form- 
© ed for a folid engagement; that J 
© have the lighteſt, the moſt inconſtant 
* ſoul in the world; that I deſpiſe tran- 
© ſfitory likings ; and that I have not a 
ſufficient fund of ſenſibility to enter- 
tain a durable paſſion. is is my 
character: I give you warning. 1 
can anſwer for myſelf with reſpe& to 
friendſhip; but as to love, you mut 
not depend on me; and that I may 
have no cauſe to reproach myſelf, I 
would neither inſpire it, nor be in- 
ſpired with ir myfell. © Your ſincerity 
encourages mine,” replied the count; 
you are how going to know me in m 
turn. I have conceived for you, without 
the leaſt ſuſpicion or intention, a love 
5 — 9 tender and violent: it * 
© happieſt thin could have hap: 
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« pened to me, and I refign myſelf vp 
to it with ul-my hen: — what 
« you pleaſe to me. Yow think your- 
« {elf light and inconſtant; I think I 
know the character of your ſoul bet- 
ter than yourſelf. “ No, Sir, I have 
« tried myſelf, and now you ſhall judge. 
She told him the ſtory of the preſident, 
and that of the young Page. © You 
loved them, Madam l you loved them 
« you diſcourage yourſelf without cauſe, 
« Your anger againſt the preſident was 
« without conſequence, The firſt emo- 
« tion is always for the dog, but the 
* ſecond for the lover: ſo nature has 
© ordered it. As to the cooling of 
your love towards the page, that 
* would not have been more durable. 
An eye loſt always produces this ef- 
fect; but by degrees we become ac - 
* cuſtomed to it. Fo to the duration 
s of a on, I muſt be ingenuous with 
0 N a madman he who re- 
« quires impoſſibilities ! I ardently de- 
c 2 to pleaſe you; I ſhall make it the 
* happineſs of my life: but if your in- 
« clination ſhould happen to grow faint, 
5 it would be a misfortune, but no 
crime. What! becauſe there is no 
© pleaſure in life without it's alloy, muſt 
vie deprive ourſelves of every thing, 
© renounce every thing? No, Madam, 
ve muſt make choice of what is good; 
* and pardon both in ourſelves, and 
others, what is not quite ſo well, or 
* what is really evil. We lead an eaſy, 
„quiet life here; nothing but love 18s 
wanting to embelliſh it: let us make 
the experiment. 
* nifh, friend{hip ftill remains, and as 
* vanity has no ſhare in it, the friend- 
© ſhip that ſurvives love is the ſweeter, 
© the more intimate, and more tender.” 
— Really, Sir, ſaid ſhe, this is 
* ſtrange philoſophy.*— Simple and 
© natural, Madam ! I could make ro- 
* mances as well as another; but life 
© is not a romance: our principles, as 
* well as ſentiments, ought to be found- 
ed in nature. Nothing is eaſier than 
to imagine prodigies of love; but all 
* thoſe heroes exiſt only in the brains of 


authors : they ſay what they pleaſe ; 
© let us do what we can. It is a misfor- 


tune, without doubt, to ceaſe to pleaſe; 
it is a greater to ceaſe to love; but the 
* heightof miſery is to paſs one's life in 
fear and ſelf-conftraint. Confide in 
6 83 Madam, and deign to con- 
ide in me. It is cruel enough not to 


If love ſhould va- 
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© be able to love always, without doom - 
ing one's ſelf never to love at all. Let 
us imitate our villagers: they do not 
examine whether they ſhall love long; 
it is ſufficient for them to feel that 
they love. I ſurprize you ! You have 
been brought up in the region of chi- 
© meras. Believe me, you have a | oo 
© diſpoſition : return to truth; ſuffer 
* yourſelf to be guided by Nature; ſhe 
© will conduct you much better than 
Art, which loſes itſelf in the void, and 
reduces ſentiment to nothing by means 
of analyſing it. ; 

If Beliſa was not perſuaded, ſhe was 
much leſs confirmed in her firſt reſolu- 
tion; and from the moment that reaſon 
wavers, it is eaſy to overturn it. Be- 
lifa ſubmitted without difficulty, and 
never did mutual love render two hearts 
more happy ! Reſigned with the utmoſt 
freedom one to the other, they forgot the 
world; they forgot themſelves. All 
the faculties of their ſouls united in one, 
formed a mere vortex of fire, of which 
2 was the centre, and pleaſure the 

vel. 

This firſt ardour abated, and Beliſa 
was alarmed ; but the count confirmed 
her. They return to their rural a- 
muſements. Beliſa found that nature 
was embelliſhed : that the heavens were 
more ſerene, and the country more de- 
lightful; the ſports of the villagers pleaſ- 
ed her more than before : they recalled 
a delicious remembrance. Their la- 
bours became more intereſting. -< M 
lover, ſaid ſhe to herlelf, „is the 
© god who encourages them : his hu- 
* manity, his generoſity, are the rivu- 
© lets which fertilize theſe fields. She 
loved to converſe with the huſbandmen 
on the benefits ſhowered upon them by 
this mortal, whom they called their fa- 
ther. Love brought home to herſeif all 
the good they ſaid of him. Thus ſhe 
paſſed the whole ſummer in loving, in 
admiring him, in ſeeing him make 
others happy, and in making herſelf 
happy allo, 

eliſa had propoſed to the count to 
paſs the winter out of town, and he had 
anſwered her with a ſmile, With all 
* my heart.” But as ſoon as the coun- 

began to grow bare; that walki 
— — 1 Hef chat the days — 
came rainy, the mornings cold, and the 
evenings long; Beliſa perceived with 
bitterneſs, that wearineſs took poſſeſſion 
of her ſoul, and * 
viut 
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viſit Paris. She confeſſed it with her 
uſual frankneſs. I told you fo before- 
hand; you would not believe me: 
© the event but too well juſtifies the ill 
© opinion I had of myſelf.—“ What 
© event?'—* Ah, my dear count! fince 
© I muſt tell you, I grow tired: I love 
© you no longer. — You grow tired |! 
© that is very poſſible,” replied the count, 
with a ſmile ; but you do not love me 
© the leſs: it is the country that you 
love no longer.'— Alas ! Sir, why 
do you flatter me? All places, all ſea- 
© ſons, are agreeable with thoſe we love. 
— Ves, in romances, I have told you 
© fo already, but not in nature.'—* It 
© is in vain for you to ſay fo,” inſiſted 
Beliſaz I know full well, that two 
* months ago I could have been happy 
* with you in a defart.'— Without 
doubt, Madam, ſuch 1s the intoxica- 
tion of a growing paſſion; but this 
firſt flame laſts only for a time. Love, 
when made happy, grows calm and 
moderate. The ſoul, from that in- 
ſtant, leſs agitated, begins to become 
ſenſible to impreſſions from without; 
we are no longer alone in the world ; 
we begin to feel the neceſſity of diſſi - 
pation and amuſement.—“ Ah, Sir! 
to what do you reduce love? !. To 
truth, my dear Beliſa.— “ To nothing, 
my dear count, to nothing! You 
ceaſe to be my only happineſs, I have 
therefore ceaſed to love you.“ No, 
my ſonl's idol, no! I have not loſt 
your heart, and I ſhall be always dear 
to you.*—* Always dear! yes, to be 
ſure ; but how? — As I would with 
to be.'——" Alas! I perceive my own 
injuſtice too clearly to conceal it from 
myſelf.—“ No, Madam, 2 are not 
unjuſt! Ycu love me ſufficiently: I 
am content, and would not be loved 
more. Will you be more difficult 
than I ??—* Yes, Sir, I ſhall never for · 
give myſelf the having been able to 
grow tired of the moſt amiable man iu 
the world.'—* And I, Madam, and 
I, who have nothing to boaſt of, am 
tired alſo at times of the molt adorable 
of all women, and I forgive myſelf 
for it.—“ What, Sir l aze you ever 
tired of me? “ Even of you. Ne- 
vertheleſs, I love you more than my 
life. Areyouſatisfied now?'—* Come, 
Sir, let us return to Paris! —“ Yes, 
Madam, with all my heart; but re- 
member, that the month of May ſhall 
find us inthe country again. don't 
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© believe it. I aſſure you it will, and 
more fond than ever. | 
 Belifa, on her return to town, 
to give herſelf up to all the amuſementi 
which the winter occsſions, with an avi. 
dity which ſhe thaught inſatiable. The 
count, on his fide, abandoned himſelf 
to the torrent of the world, but with leſs 
RR. of degrees — — 
abated, e ſuppers appear ong to 
her : ſhe grew — at lay. "The 
count took care to fee her m z his 
viſits were ſhort, and he choſe thoſe 
hours when ſhe was ſurrounded by a 
multitude of adorers : ſhe aſked him 
one day, in a very low voice, What 
do you think of Paris ? — © Every 
thing amules, nothing attaches me.“ 
— Why do not you come and ſup with 
© me?'—+ You have ſeen me ſo often, 
Madam! I am diſcreet; the world 
has it's turn, and I ſhall have mine.“ 
— You are {till perſuaded, then, that 
© I love you? I never talk of love 
in town. What think you, Madam, 
© of the new opera ? purſued he aloud, 
and the converſation became general. 
Beliia was always comparing the 
count with every thing that 
beſt, and the compariſon always turned 
out in his favour. © Nobody, faid ſhe, 
© has that candour, that ſimplicity, that 
© evenneſs of character z nobody has that 
* goodneſs of foul and elevation of ſen- 
© timent, When I recolle& our con- 
« verſation, all our young people ſeem 
© nothing more than well-taught par- 
© rots, He may well doubt that one 
can ceaſe to love him after having 
* known him: but, no; it is not the 
good opinion he has of himſelf, it is 
* the good opinion he has of me, that 
gives him this confidence. How hap- 
* py ſhould I be were it well founded! 
Such were Beliſa's reflections; and 
the more ſhe perceived her inclination 
for him revive, the more ſhe was at eaſe 
with herſelf. In ſhort, the deſire of ſee· 
ing him again became ſo ſtrong, that ſhe 
could not reſiſt writing to him. He re · 
erg to her; and accoſting her with a 
mile, What, Madam, ſaid he, a tete - 
* @-tete! I ſhall create a thouſand jea - 
louſies.— Nobody, Sir, ſaid Beliſa, 
* has a right to be o; and you know 
that I e only friends : but you, 
* are not you afraid of diſturbing ſome 
new conqueſt ;“ I neter made but 
one in my life, replieil the count; © ſhe 
© expects me in the cuuntry, and 1 — 
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- is ſprẽng to ſee her. She would 
4 to be pitied if ſhe were in town: 


« you are ſo taken up here, that ſhe 


« would run the harard of being neg- 


© leRed.'—- She would amuſe herſelf, 
Madam, and think nothing of me.'— 
© No more of this beating about the 
« buſh,” reſumed the; © why do I fee 
© you ſo ſeldom, and far ſo ſhort a time? 
To let you enjoy at full liberty all 

© the pleaſures of your youth. . You 
© can never give me too much of your 
© company, Sir; my houſe is your's ; 
© look u it as ſuch, it will flatter 
© me: I requeſt it, and I have acquired 
© a right to exact it.'= No, Madam, 
exact nothing 3 1 ſhould defpair if I 
© diſpleaſed you: but permit me not to 
* ſve you agar ii the fummer.* This 
obſtinacy piqued her. Go, Sir, ſaid ſhe 
to him, with anger, go ſeek pleaſures 
in which I have no part. I have me- 
© rited your inconſtancy. From that 
ſhe had not 4 moment's eaſe: the 
informed herſelf of all his proceedings; 
ſhe ſought and followed him with her 
22 -publick walks and at the 
3 the women whom he ſaw be- 

came odious to her; the never ceaſed 
queſtioning his friends. The winter ap- 
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pus intolerably long. Though it was 
ut che beginning of March, e fine 
days happening, I muſt,* faid ſhe, 5 con- 
: . im, and juſtify myfeif. I have 
© been wrong hitherto, he has that ad- 
vantage over me; but to-merrow he 
© ſhall have it no longer. She ſent to 
requeſt him to come to her z every thing 
was ready for their departure. The count 
arrives. Your hand,“ ſaid Beliſa, to 
© help me into my coach. Where 
© are we going, then?” ſaid he. To 
© grow tired of ourſelves in the coun- 
try.“ The count was tranſported with 
joy at theſe words. Beliſa, at the move 
ment of the hand that ſupported her, 
3 the extaſy and emotion herſelf 

ven birth to. O, my dear count!” 
ſaid ſhe to him, preſſing that hand which 
trembled beneath her's, * what do I nat 
© owe you? You have taught me to 
love; you have convinced me that I 
* was capable of it; and in clearing up 
© my doubts, with reſpe&t to my own 
* ſentiments, you have done me the moſt 
© pleaſing violence: 39 have forced 
* me to think well of myſelf, and to 
© believe myſelf worthy of you. My 
© love is ſatisfied. I have no lon 


© any SCRUPLE, and I am happy. 
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THE FOUR PHIALS; 
| | OR, THE 
ADVENTURES OF ALCIDONIS OF MEGARA. 


R the loſs of fairyiſm, It was 

to lively imaginations a ſource of in- 
nocent pleaſures, and the hand ſomeſt 
way in the world of forming agree able 
dreams. The elimates of the Eaſt were 
formerly with genii and fairies. 
The Greeks confidered them as medi- 
ating beings between men and gods: 
witneſs the familiar demon of Socrates ; 
witneſs the fairy which protected Alci- 
donis, as I am ing to relate. 

The fairy Galante had taken Alci- 
donis under her protection, even before 
his coming into the world. She preſided 
at his birth, and endowed him with the 
pift of pleaſing, without any determined 
uclination to E. His youth was but 


the unfolding of thoſe talents and graces 
which he had received as his lot. 
He had paſſed his fifteenth year, when 
his father, one of the richeſt and moſt 
honourable citizens of Megara, on his 
ſending him. to Athens to perform his 
exerciſes, embraced him, and ſaid thus: 
My dear ſon, you are going to mix 
£ in the world among a number of giddy 
« young fellows, launch out into 
the moſt outrageous abuſe of women. 
© Never believe them. Thoſe fellows 
affect to deſpiſe them, only becaufe 
© they have not been able to render them 
deſpicable. For my own part, to be- 
« gin with your mother, my virtuous 


« wife, I have found in the fair-ſex. 


£ that 
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© that delicacy of ſentiment, candour, 
* and truth, of which few men are ca- 
© pable. Doas I have done; chuſe an 
0 honet wife, of an even temper, ſolid 
character, and a ſociable, and not au- 
c ſtere, virtue. There are women of this 
© ftamp every where. My conſent ſhall 
© follow your choice: I am a tender 
© father, and defire nothing but your 
© happineſs.” Alcidonis, full of theſe 
leſſons, arrives at Athens. His firſt viſit 
was to_Seliana, to whom he had recom- 
mendations. Seliana in her youth had 
been handſome and agreeable : ſhe was 
ſtill agreeable, but began to be no longer 
handſome. After the firſt compliments, 
© What is your buſineſs herr?“ ſaid an 
old captain to him, who was huſband 
to Seliana, and an old friend of his fa- 
ther. A fine thing indeed, at your 
© age, to bury one's ſelf among the wo- 
4 men! The Circus, the Pirzeus, theſe 
© are the ſchools for you, and not that 
© trifling circle which they call the beau 
* monde. I am mad when I fer a young 
© fellow come to Athens! they ought 
to go to Sparta.“ 

Alcidonis was diſconcerted by ſo warm 
an apoſtrophe ;z but Seliana took his part 
warmly. That is ſo like you," laid 
ſhe to 4 huſband ; © Sparta, the Cir- 
© cus, the Pirzeus ! well, and pr'ythee, 
© now, what do they learn in theſe fa- 
* mous ſchools ?—*< To get money and 
© fight,” replied the huſband, roughly. 
Jo get money! very noble indeed! 
10 ght! very agreeable! The firſt 
© is unworthy the ambition of a gallant 
* man, and the ſecond is learned but roo 
© {y0n.'—-* Not fo ſoon, Madam, not fo 
very ſoon as you imagine, I am afraid 
that after paſſing his youth at the toi- 
© lette, a man would make neither a 

© good officer, nor a good ſoldier.— 
6 Well! for my part, there is nothing 
more hideous and diſagreeable in my 
eyes, than a man who has never lcarn- 
ed any thing but io fight. One would 
imagine, that you came into the world 
only to cut one another's throats. 
Peace has it's talents and virtues, as 
well as war. Men are not always at 
the head of a troop.— So much the 
worle! by. all the gods, ſo much the 
worle ! with it were forbid, even 
in time of peace, to quit the co- 
lours on pain of death. — “ How, Sir! 
would you not allow us ſo much as 
one man !'-—* You ſhopld have men 


* enough, Madam: you ſhould have all 
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© the refuſe, There are numbers quite 
© uſeleſs to the ſtate ! Very fine, in- 
© deed! you would reduce us then to 
© the refuſe of the commonwealth. The 
ladies are infinitely obliged to you! 
—* I acquit them of all obligations. 
No, Sir, we are citizens, and we ge- 
nerouſly give up to the ſtate all thoſe 
figures that diſpleaſe us, all faces that 
fright one, all thoſe fierce character 
that delight in nothing but murder, 
© and are good for nothing elſe."— 
* And you reſerve to yourſelves the 
© handſome men who love to live; is 
© it not ſo?'—* Certainly,” — That 
is right; and the Areopagus, to be 
© ſure, will take care to paſs it into a 
© decree, to pleaſe you,-Pardon me, 
Sir, my wits is a fool. I leave you; 
© for I can ſtand it no longer.-Oh, 
Hercules! Madam, melt 7 bo your 
© huſband 1 Theſe things happen to no- 
body but myſelf.” At theſe words he 
went out ſtamping with his feet, and 
clapped the door roughly after him. 

« Here is a ſtrange family! ſaid Al- 
cidonis; Pray, Madam, have you 
© often ſcenes of this kind ?'—* Why, 
yes, replied ſhe coldly, always when 
I bave company. — And, when you 
are alone? He grumbles fil], but 
not quite ſo loud.“ And how came 
you to marry him — As all the 
world marry, for convenience and in- 
tereſt, As to any thing elſe, he is 
the beſt man in the world. When! 
am weary of him, I contradi& him; 
he grows impatient, and walks off: 
then I do what I pleaſe. I adviſe you 
to ſhew him reſpect. His friendſhip 
is not to be negle&ed, and may be of 
ule to you. Do you bring recom- 
© mendations to many people here? 
© To my father's particular friends; 
© but the number of them is not great. 
— So much the better, we ſhall ſee 
© each other the oftener. I wiſh it for 
* your own ſake; for, on entering into 3 
© new world, the wiſeſt have need of 3 
guide. —“ Will you, Madam, con- 
© deſcend to be mine ?*— Either I or 
* my huſband; you ſhall take you! 
choice. My choice is made, Ma- 
dam.“ Thus paſſed their firſt inter- 
view. 

When the huſband returned, You 
© are a ſtrange man, ſaid Seliana te 
him; your behaviour has frighted 
* away this young man,'— © Whow 
© you wanted to render familiar? * 

t I under- 
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I underftand you, Sir; henceforth I 
© ſhall order my door to be ſhut 1 
« him,'—* How! no Madam! am 
© not jealous. It would be beginning 
« alittle too late. I was not jealous in 
the bloom of your youth, and I ſhall 
« hardly be ſo now you are grown old- 
er. How extremely gillant! but 
J am uſed to it. Remember, how- 
© ever, that you owe a viſit to this fon 
of your old friend,'—" I ſhall fee 
him, Madam: I know life, and you 
© may truft to my behaviour. 
The day after, at his entrance into 
Alcidonis's lodging, he reſumed the con- 
verfation of the night before. Well, 
faid he to him, are you going to give 
© into the effeminate manners of the 
© Athenian youth? My wife has diſ- 
© poſed you for it, no doubt. Take 
care; not of her, for her time is paſt, 
„thank Heaven; but take care of the 
© reſt of her 7 are moſt dan- 
« gerous ſyrens. No ſafety in any deal - 
© ings with them. They taks 8 de- 
© ceive you, and quit you, without ſhame. 
© One would think, on ſeeing them a- 
* muſing themſelves with the men, that 
* we were made only for their play- 
© things.'—* If fo,” ſaid Alcidonis, the 
* women of Athens are not like thoſe 
© of Megara! — At Megara it is the 
« yery ſame as here. You are like your 
* old father. The * man would 
* ſwear only by his chaſte better half. 
© It was out of complaiſance to him, 
that ſhe dreſſed and ſaw company 
© out of piety, that ſhe ſhut herſelf up 
* with a young prieſt of Minerva; by 
© way of retirement, that ſhe went to 
© pals the evenings at a little houſe 
* which he had fitted up for himſelf : 
he relied upon her virtue with the moſt 
* abſolute confidence in the world.'— 
* He had reaſon, no doubt; and I beg 
© you, Sir, to reſpe& my mother's me- 
* mory.'—* Your mother | your mother 
* was a woman. Would you have had 
* ſome being made on purpoſe? I have 
* ſeen enough of them; but I know 
© none but my termagant that is truly 
faithful; and what is ftill more, it is 
* I that made her ſo. I rendered her 
* virtuous in ſpite of her teeth; but I 
* have not been able to root out thoſe 
* ſeeds of coquetry which nature or 
. example plants in them almoſt at their 
p birth. I would lay a wager that ſhe 
1s even capable of attempting to ſe- 
duce you, for the ſake of the plea- 


3s 
© ſureof laughing at you. You would 
© not be the firſt whom ſhe has reduced 
© to deſpair. She uſed to amuſe her- 
« ſelf formerly at this y little diver- 
* ſion, and then ſhe has given me ac- 
counts of it, at which ſhe laughed 
* as if the had been mad. 
© luck the grows older, and the danger 
© 18 no longer ſo great. | 
Alcidonis's thoughts were taken u 
a conſiderable part of the night wit 
what he had heard. * The women here, 
ſaid he, * are very terrible then l' And 
he went to fleep with a reſolution of 
wr "may ** 
The fairy Galante to hi 
in a ack, and ſaid, Nothin is 10 
much like man as woman. All the 
good, all the evil, that is ſaid of them, 
is true in particular, but falſe in ge- 
ral. One ſhould neither truſt in ev 
one, nor diſtruſt every one. Live wit 
the women, but __ yourſelf tg 
them only at times. I have not given 
you a determined character, that you 
may be more flexible to their's. A 
reciſe man is an unſociable man, 
You will be charming, if they cry, 
We do whatever we pleaſe with him, 
But it is not enough to pleaſe z one 
muſt know likewiſe how to love; and 
to love neither too much nor too little, 
There are three ſorts of love; paſſion, 
liking, and fancy. All the art of be- 
ing happy conſiſts in the proper diſpo- 
ſition of theſe three ſhades. For this 
purpoſe, here are four phials, which 
you alone ſhall uſe, They are as 
different in their virtues as colours, 
You are to drink out of the purple 
phial, in order to be in love to diftrac- 
tion; out of the roſe-coloared one 
to ſkim the ſurface of ſentiment and 
pleaſure; out of the blue one, to taſte 
of it without uneaſineſs and intoxica- 
tionz and out of the white one, to 
come to yourſelf again.“ At thele 
words the fairy vaniſhed like a vapour. 
Alcidonis awakes quite raviſhed with 
ſo charming a dream. But what was 
his ſurprize, at finding in reality the 
four phials at his elbow ! * As for the 
c wal,” ſaid he, I ſhall make it at my 
« leiſure.” He gets up full of gratitude 
to the fairy, and the ſame day reviſits 
Seliana. "the was alone. You have 
© fecn my huſband?” ſays ſhe. © Has 
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* not he been declaiming againſt gal- 

© lantry?* — Violently. — © He has 

told you a thouſand frightful 4 
F 10 
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of women ?*—"" He has. — I hope 
he excepted me.” — Only in the 
article of fidelity.'—* Poor man! 
He is perſuaded that you are faithful 
to him; but he ſays that you are only 
the more dangerous on that account, 
and that you divert yourſelt moſt cru- 
elly with thoſe who have the mis- 
fortune to fall in love with you.'— 
Ah! how he abuſes me! He would 
richly deſerve . . . But hold, I muſt 
have ſome reſpe&.to myſelf.'—* Your 
virtue, he fays, is of his own form- 
ing; and it is he that has made you 
honeſt.— Hel! — Yes, he; and 
in ſpite of- your teeth. —“ In ſpite 
of my teeth! Upon my word! See 
whether he can make me virtuous in 
ſpite of my teeth! — I muſt own, 
at in your place. Andl 
ſhould be glad, too, to revenge his in- 
ſult to my mother. — © Your mo- 
ther “ Yes; he darcd to tell me 
that my father was a foo], and that 
there is no man in the world but him- 
ſelf who is not ſo. “ Poor man 
he has great reaſon to brag, truly ! 
But, once more, I muſt reſpe& my- 
ſelf. No, Sir, I am no coquette ; 
and ſince he obliges me to juſtify my- 
ſelf, I have a heart as tender, and 
more tender, than another.“ And 
what uſe do you make of that heart?—"' 
Alas! no uſe at all; but you may 
eaſily believe that it is not for his 
ſweet looks that I keep it. I am pru- 
dent for my own ſake, that I may not 
expoſe mylelf to the caprice, incon- 
ſtancy, and ingratitude of men. I 
feel that if I loved, I ſhould love paſ- 
ſionately, and I mould wiſh to be paſ- 
ſionately beloved.” — * Ah! and fo 
you ſhall.'—* I dare not flatter my- 
ſelf with that: nothing is weaker, 
vainer, and more inconſtant, than the 
love of your ſ:x. They have their 
likings, their ſancies ; but the paſſion 
of love, that intoxication which is the 
greateſt charm, aud it's only excule, 
they are quite unacquainted with. — 
For my part, Madam, I know very 
well how to acquire that love which 
you deſerve; and were I ſure of a 
return, I ſhould take a good doſe of 
© it!* Scliana ſmiled at Alcidonis's ſim- 
plicity, (for the fairy had given him that 
ungtfected air, thai ingenuous manner, 
which coquettes are ſo fond of.) No, 
faid ſue, people are not inflamed all 
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at once; and how can we poſſibly be 
© in love? We do not know each other 
yet.“ At your own time, Madam; 
© am in no burry. To-morrow we ſhall 
know each other better.” —* I ſhall 
ſee you to-morrow, then!' —* Ves, 
Madam. — After dinner; do 
hear? For I would ſpare you the 
diſagreeable circumſtance of findin 
my huſband at home. We ſhall be 
* alone, and at liberty, and I ſhall talk 
© reaſon to you. 

Alcidonis repaired to the appoint. 
ment, with his phials in his pocket, 
Seliana received him in the moſt tempt. 
ing diſhabille. See there, ſaid Alci. 
donis, on ſeeing her, the privilege of 
© beauty: the leſs ornament, the more 
* charms.* Seliana affected to bluſh, 
© Do you know, ſaid ſhe, that this 
« pretended ſimplicity of yours makes 
you dangerous? One might be taken 
by it, and be deceived. “ I deceive 
© you, Madam! I never deceived an 
© body.'—* And you would begin wi 
* me?*—* No, I ſwear" © Why then 
* this flattering diſcourſe, thoſe tender 
looks?! You are handſome ; I have 
© eyes; I ſpeak what I ſee; there is no 
« flattery in that. Why, indeed, your 
* tranquillity makes it evident that you 
* have no deſign to ſeduce me. Nay, 
© nay, if you would but have it ſo, 
that tranquillity ſhould ſoon vaniſh.' 
—* Oh, to be ſure! and to be all oy 
* fixe, you only wait for my conſent; 
is it not ſo?'— Nothing elſe; you 
need only ſay the word.“ Indeed 
you are very fine, with that air of 
* yours, ſo cold and ſo determined. 
It is becauſe I am certain of what I 
do. — What if I ſhould oblige you 
© to ſhew ſome deſire of being loved! 
— You may do it to any degree you 
« pleaſe, I aſſure you. — I ſee, Alci- 
© donis, that you don't know what you 
« promiſe, and what I might demand. 
—* Demand, Madam N my 
© heart defies you. I will love you © 
much as you pleaſe.*—* You will 
© love me then, if I pleaſe, to diſtrac- 
© tion !'—* To dittraktion ? Tt is all the 
* ſame to me.'— His ſimplicity charms 
© me.—Very well, then, I would have 
« you vaſtly in love with me.'—* Paſ- 
* fionately ?' — Paſſionately.— 

« you will love me in like manner? — 
© | believe ſo.'—* That is not enough. 
Well, I am ſure of it,*—* That 1s 

« ſufficient 


ſport.— Where are you going? — 
« Yours; allow me but one minute.“ 
The credulous Alcidonis, having re- 
tired into a corner, drank up the elixir 
in the purple phial, to the very laſt drop. 
He appears again, his eyes enflamed, his 
heart beating, and his voice almoſt ex- 
tint. The more foolery, the more gal- 
lantry : his language was rapid, broken, 
full of matter and warmth. Words 
were not ſufficient 'to declare his ſenti- 
ments. Inarticulate accents ſupplied 
the place of ſpeech; a vehement geſture, 
an impetuous action, redoubled their 
energy. This pathetick eloquence put 
Seliana quite beſide herſelf, She is 
moved, agitated, loſt : ſhe hardly knows 
him again, and can ſcarce conceive ſo 
wonderful a change. She would ſeem 
to doubt, to fear, to heſitate ſtill: vain 
efforts! Her heart relents, her eyes 
brighten, her reaſon fails; and one 
would have thought, the very moment 
after, that ſhe had alſo drank of the fame 
hial, 
K Two months paſſed away in tranſ- 
ports which they found it difficult to 
confine within any bounds. The huſ- 
band was perpetually rallying Alcidonis 
on his aſſiduities to his wife. Poor 
* dupe,* ſaid he to him, you would 
© not believe me. You are caught; I 
am glad of it, Throw yourſelf away 
Tin Engin after her: you have a 
© fine time of it 1 Alcidonis took the 
beſt revenge he could for this inſulting 
irony, But his paſſion was no longer 
ſeconded; Seliana's grew every day 
weaker and weaker. Seliana ſufficed 
him; but he was no longer able to ſuf- 
fice Seliana. She wanted diſſipation, 
diverſion, and to return to the world, 
which ſhe had forgot. Alcidonis was 
hurt, and ſaw with concern that ſhe 
amuſed herſelf with every thing, while 
he was taken up with nothing but her. 
He became penſive, uneaſy, and jealous ; 
and went ſo far, that ſhe was offended, 
and reſolved to diſmiſs him. 
It is true, ſaid the to him, © I have 
loved you; I was mad. I am now 
come to my ſenſes again; do you do 
* fo too. e are no where enjoined 
* to carry on love, even to decay. E- 
* very thing has an end, even love it- 
* ſelf. Mine is enfeebled; you have 
* chid me for it. It is become extinct; 
you diſtract yourſelf about it. 80 
* much the worſe for you ; but I can- 


* 
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« fafficient; now you ſhall ſee fine not help it. How! perfidious! un- 


« grateful! perjured woman!' -. Go 
© on; vent your reproaches, if that will 
comfort you. — Ah, juſt Heaven, 
© how am I treated! Like a child, 
© in whom we a every thing. 
Are theſe, perfidious woman! the oaths 
that you have ſworn a hundred times, 
© to love me to the laſt gaſp?*— Raſh 
© oaths, which bind us to nothing; mad, 
© whoever makes them; mad, whoever 
* truſts them. Would you believe any 
© one who, on ſitting down to table, 
© ſhould ſwear by all the gods that he 
* would always have the ſame ſtomach?ꝰ 
The ſame ſtomach! What an image! 
© Is this your boaſted delicacy ?'—=< An- 
© other piece of folly. We diſavow the 
© empire of the ſenſes, at the very in- 
© ſtant we are their ſlaves: I am a wo- 
man, I love like a woman, and you 
ought not to have expected that Na- 
ture ſhould work a miracle in your 
favour.” Alcidonis, at theſe words, 
tore his hair with deſpair. © Very fine,” 
purſued ſhe, * what is that for? Will 
© you be more amiable, or better be- 
6 — when you are bald? Hark ye, 
* Alcidonis! I have ſtill a compaſſionate 
© friendſhip for you ?*—* Ah, cruel wo- 
man! is it friendſhip or compaſſion 
© that I require of you?'—"" You muſt 
© really bring yourſelf to that; I feel 
© nothing more for you. Which of the 
* two is to blame, the party who ceaſes 
c 

4 

4 

c 

4 


to love, or that which ceaſes to be 
agreeable? The queſtion is not yet, 
nor will ſoon be determined. In the 
mean time, be adviſed, and take your 
reſolution with courage. It is taken, 
© ungrateful woman; it is taken!ꝰ ſaid 
he, withdrawing to drink; and I need 
not ſay, that he fad recourſe to the white 
hial. 
l On a ſudden his ſenſes were all calm, 
and his reaſon returned. Indeed, 
ſaid he, returning to Seliana with an eaſy 
and ſedate air, I was a fool to make 
© myſelf uneaſy. We have been lovers 
© now we are friends, All this muſt 
happen in life. Paſſion is a fever: 
© when it is over, there is an end of the 
* matter. We are not obliged to ſee 
© one another any longer than is agree- 
able, and nothing is more natural than 
to change when we are tired, You 
© loved me as long as you were able. It 
would have been ridiculous to pique 
«* yourſelf on a conſtancy that was pain- 
« ful! Enjoy, Madam, the right your 
F 3 beauty 
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© beauty gives you of multiplying your 
* conqueits. I am too happy in having 
© been of the number, Every man in 
© his turn, and I with you much enter- 
c tainment.* . 
Seliana was as much ſurprized as 
_ at this coldneſs. She wiſhed, 
indeed, that he ſhould conſole himſelf, 
but neither ſo ſoon, nor ſo _ So 
ſudden a change was inconceivable. On 
refletion ſhe was perſuaded, that this 
apparent tranquillity was only a pre- 
tended diſguſt; and ſhe failed not to 
tell ſome of her ſhe-friends, that the 
r boy was mad with deſpair, that he 
ad put her into a terrible fright, and 
that ſhe had all the difficulty in the 
world to prevent him from committing 
violence on himſelf. The 1 follow- 
ing Alcidonis went to ſup at the volup- 
tuous Alcipe's, with ſome of the young- 
eſt and handſomeſt women in Athens, 
« All one to me, ſaid he to himſelf, 
© the purple phial is dry; and it would 
© be to no purpoſe for the fairy to re- 
t pleniſh it, for may I die if I would 
© taſte a ſingle drop of it.” As ſoon as 
he ſaw all thoſe beauties, © Ah! now 
© let us trifle for once: this is the mo- 
© ment for whim and frolick.” He 
drinks of the roſe-coloured phial, and 
immediately his eyes and deſires wander 
without fixing. 38 of 
Chance ſeated him at a table next to 
2 fair beauty, with Janguiſhing looks, 
and an extreme modeſty and timidity, 
with which he was ſenſibly — ; 
but he had on the other fide of him a 
brunette, dazzling the beholders with her 
freſhneſs and vivacity, He had a great 
mind to the latter, yet was deeply ſmitten 
with the former; and on farther conſi- 
deration would have preferred the fair 
beauty, had it not been for a certain je- 
ne-ſcai-quoi which inclined him to the 
brown. This je ne- ſcai- quoi determined 
his choice. He ſhewed her all the aſh- 
duities of a warm gallantry; which ſhe 
received with an air of inattention, as an 
homage that was due to her. Alcido- 
nis was piqued at it. Whim, as well 
as paſſion, is irritated by obſtacles. Ex- 
cited by the deſire of pleaſing, he formed 
all the delight of the entertainment. Co- 
rinna, his charming brunette, ſaw that 
the ladies envied her her conqueſt. She 
at length perceived the value of it, and 
ſome looks of complacency infuſed hope 
into the heart of her new lover, | 


The hour of parting now arrived. 
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Corinna riſes, he follows. © You will 
© attend me then?” ſaid ſhe to him, re. 
ceiving the offer of his hand; I am 
«* ſenhble of all the ſacrifices you make 
* me.” He ſwore that he made her none, 

Pardon me: I carry you away from 
the handſomeſt women in Athens; 
and that is no mean triumph. —“ ] 
did but juſt look at them: but they 
appeared to me pretty well."—* Pret. 
ty well! Your commendations are 
very ſparing, indeed! Will N onl 
call Cleonida pretty well? Tholſe 
large eyes, and regular features, that 
majeſtick figure . . . , one would take 
her for a goddeſs.”—* True, the ſtate - 

Juno.'—* You wicked devil! and 
mate, what do you think of her? 

That air of voluptuouſneſs, that at- 
tracting negligence, which ſeems to 
invite pleaſure ? —“ Right; the pic- 
ture of opportunity neglected. 
Neglected ! a cruel phraſe, I will not 
repeat it; it would paſs into a proverb. 
I hope, at leaſt, that you will ſhew 
ſome favour to the ingenuous and ti- 
mid air of Cephiſa: that lively com- 
plexion, that tender look, that mouth 
which is afraid to ſmile, and yet when 
it ſmiles is ſo beautiful: what ſay you 
to her ?'—* That ſhe wants nothing 
but a ſoul.'—-" And you would be 
glad to give her yours ??—* I con- 

eſs, that if it had not been for your- 
ſelf ſhe ſhould have had the apple.'— 
Alas! and what would ſhe have done 
with'it? Nothing is more cold, more 
indolent, more inſenſible, than Ce- 
phiſa. “ And therefore ſhe had only 
my firſt glance.“ Yet I caught you, 
when ſupper was almoſt over, with 
your eyes fixed upon her.'—* True, 

admired her as I would a fine model 
in wax.'—* Right, a fine model if 
« you pleaſe; but the general opinion 
* 18, that this model ſtands in great need 
of drapery.” 

While they thus run over the objects 
of Corinna's jealouſy, they arrived at her 
houſe. * Will you walk vp for a mo- 
* ment?” ſaid ſhe to Alcidonis; it is ear- 
© ly; we will have a little chat. Alcido- 
nis was tranſported, The fairy, who 
had made him ſo cenſorious with Corin - 
na, knew what ſhe was doing. The moſt 
flattering compliment to a handſome wo- 
man, is the abuſe of her rivals; and this 
fhe had taken well at his hands. 

© I long,” purſued Corinna, to know, 
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in my turn, the good and ill you A 
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© of me. The ill! alas, if you have 


any, have you given me time, or oc- 
« cation to it out? You are ſur- 
« routided with illuſion. That luſtre, 
« that ſparkling vivacity, would conceal 
« deformity itſelf: I ſhould have taken 
© it for beauty. I ſee you, I am daz- 
led, intoxicated, tranſported ! this is 
my caſe. It is an infatuation, a mad - 
* neſs, whatever you pleaſe; but no- 
thing in the d-is truer; and you 
« can make me, by a ſingle word, the 
« happieſt or moſt miſerable of men.'— 
« Madneſs, indeed,” cried ſhe, ſeeing 
him at her knees; you ſee me by 
chance; you love me, if one may be- 
© lieve it, and dare confeſs it to me! Do 
© you know whether I merit this? Do 
you know whether I can make any 
return to it?“ No, Madam, I know 
nothing. You are, perhaps, the moſt 
© cruel of women, the moſt inconſtant, 
© the moſt perfidious. That fine per- 
* ſon, thoſe charming features, may 
* conceal an inſenſible ſoul. I fear it, 
© yet I will run the hazard of it; and 
though the danger were as great again, 
© it is not in my prone to avoid iĩt.— 
Ahl I perceive plainly by theſe ſtrokes 
* the truth of your general character. 
# You, Alcidonis, who are the moſt 
* dangerous of men, and the perſon 
* whom of all mankiad I ſhould moſt 
* dread to love — Why ſo? what 
have you heard of me? That you 
* are one who love paſſionately; and a 


man who loves paſſionately is inſup- 


portable; that you abandon yourſelf 
7 diſtractedly; that you love like a 
* madman, and want to be loved in the 
* ſame manner, If we do not love as 
* paſſionately as yourſelf, then come no- 
* thing but complaints and reproaches. 
* You become falky, uneaſy, and jea- 
f lous. There is no knowing how to 
; quit you, and no poſſibility of keep- 
f I have given inte theſe abſurdities; 
but Iam: now thoroughly cured. You 
* may take me with ſafety; and I 
will ſign my diſcharge beforehand,” 
—* Do not imagine, Sir, that I am 
* jeſting with you: what but liberty 
* forms the charms of love! Without 
* theſe a loyer becomes a huſband, and 
indeed it would be no misfortune to 

come a idw. I underſtand 
* reaſon, my beautiful Corinna, and you 
may depend upon me. You would 


dire your word of honour, then, to a 


you. It is true, Madam, that 


© woman who ſhould entertain a weak 
© nels for you, to retire without makin 
© a buſtle, as ſoon as ſhe ſhould have tol 
C E as a friend, I have loved you, 
but now I love you no longer? 
To be ſure: I have learned to live, 
and you need only try me.'— Well, 
© I will then; but remember, that I 
* engage myſelf to love you no 
than you ſhall be able. 
II (ee plainly,” faid Alcidonis with - 
in himſelf, © that here the white phial 
© will be of great ſervice to me. He 
was miſtaken; he had no occaſion for 
it: the impreſſion of the roſe-coloured 
one very ſoon vaniſhed of itſelf. He was 
yet at Corinna's, and yet the idea · of the 
other beauties he had ſeen at Alcipe's 
preſented itſelf to his imagination. ©* Such 
© a one is lively, ſays he, © but that is 
© all; no ſentiment, no delicacy. That 
© other changes her lovers as ſhe does her 
cloaths. To- morrow I ſhould be diſ- 
miſſed, if to- morrow any other amuſes 
her. I ſhould have a fine time of it, 
to throw away my ſighs on her! I 
ſhould have done much better to have 
beſtowed them on that languiſhing fair 
beauty, whole eyes were raiſed towards 
me in fo tender, ſo affecting a manner. 
Corinna ſpeaks ill of Cephiſa, and 
therefore Cephiſa mult have merit. 
She is not very animated; but what a 
pleaſure it would be to animate her! 
A. woman naturally lively is ſo to all 
the world; but ſuch a one would be 
ſa to me alone, Come, let me go 
and ſre her: beſides, I ſhould not care 
to be diſmiſſed. Corinna ſhall find 
that I am not one of thoſe who are to 
be dropped as ſhe pleaſes, and that I 
know how to give a diſmiſſion full as 
well as herſelf. : 
He repeats to Cephiſa the ſame thing 
that he (aid to Corinna, but with more diſ- 
cretion. * Is it poſſible?” cried ſhe, with- 
out any emotion. * What! you would 
© be unhappy if I were not to love you? 
—* More unhappy than I can expreſs.” 
—»* I am ſorry for it, for I do not know 
© how to love.'— Oh! my beautiful 
© Cephiſa, with that enchanting ſmile, 
that tender look, that voice which 
s to the very ſoul, you do not know. 
ow to love!“ No, indeed! But 
if I ſhould teach you how?! You 
would do me great pleaſure, for I 
am very curious, But ſo many have 
© attempted it, and not one has ſucceed - 
* ed, My huſband himſelf would 141 
1 
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all his labour.“ Your huſband; I 
believe it; but have you had lovers? 
Many, and thoſe ſome of the hand- 
« ſomeſt and molt tender. And did 
« you make them happy ?'—* No; for 
© they all complained that I did not love 
« them. It was not my fault; I did 
* all in my power. Only think! I uſed 
now and then to take four at a time, 
in order to endeavour, ameng the 
number, to love at leaſt one or two: 
« yet all to no purpoſe.” 

This,“ ſaid Alcidonis, is a very 
© rare inſtance of ingenvity ; but let us 
© not be diſcouraged, my dear; you 
vill love me.'—* Do you think to?” 
—* do think ſo: you have ſenſibility?* 
— Ves, at times, here and there; but 
it paſles away in a moment.'—* This 
is certainly a diſeaſe. Have you, in 
© order for your cure, offered up any ſa- 
© crifices to Venus? —“ My huſband 
« 
4 


has offered up a great many; but he 

always found me the ſame at his re- 
© turn from the temple.'—* And why 
did he not carry you there ?*—* He 
© took care not to do that: the prieſt 
Vas young, and wanted to initiate me.” 
— Initiate you! And do you know 
« what that means ?'=— Alas! not I; 
© I know nothing of it.'——* Shall 1 
© ſhew you? reſumed Alcidonis, tak- 
ing ſome liberties with her. © Softly, 
© Sir,” cried ſhe ; © you act as if I loved 
© you; I am not in love with you yet.” 
—* How ſhould you know that, unleſs 
« we make ſome experiments ?'—* I 
© have made a thouſand ; but all that 


M ax nothing. At firſt I think I 
« 


ove, and then I think I do not. It 
© js better to wait till it comes; andif 
it comes, I will tell you.” 

Alcidonis, from day to day, made 
ſome new progrels on the indolent ſen- 
ſibility of Cephifa ; but ſhe was not yet 
come to the pitch that he wanted to bring 
her to. In order to heat her imagina- 
tion, he propoſed to meet her at a feaſt 
which was to be celebrated in honour of 
Venus. She conſented, on condition 
that ſhe ſhoujd not be initiated. Thie' 
day after, each of them, out ot decency, 
repaired ſeparately totheir quarter. The 
— and the boys, arrayed like the 

races and the Loves, ſung hymns in 
honour of the goddeſs, and danced to the 
ſound of the lyre, beneath the ſhade of 
2 ſacred grove which ſurrounded the 
temple. 

Cephiſa got there firſt, ©* Ah!” faid 


ſhe to Alcidonis, © I was looking {vi 


* you; I have good news to tell yo, 
The goddels has anticipated our vont 
© I think I now begin to love you 5 
good earneſt. This very night I hen 
© feen you in my ſſeep. You was pref. 
* ſing; I was animated. — Well! 
«© Well! I will tell you the reſt at ſap: 
per.“ At ſupper!” replied Alcidony, 
with an indifferent air, and his eyes fixed 
on the feaſt. At ſupper let it be, with 
all my heart. What a beautiful dane. 


«* ing-girl is there? how charmingly tha Wl 


« woman fings !'+ We ſhall be alone, 
« do you hear?“ Alone! very well, 


© I ſhould be glad to know who that / 


© handſome dancer is?“ Alcidoniz, 
© you do not hear me !'—* Pardon me, [ 
do hear you; but I am looking out far 
* ſomebody who may tell me———0), 
© Pamphilus ! one word. Tell me who 


© js that beautiful dancer? — It i 


Chloe, ſays Pamphilus. I amy 
* ſup with her. —“ This evening! 
© This very evening. —“ I ſhould be 
© glad to make one.'—-* That canndt 
* be.'— I beſeech you, my dear Pam. 
* philus, by our friendſhip. . You do 
© not conſider, Alcidonis, whiſpered 
the diſordered Cephifa, you are to ſup 
with me; I told you fo.'—* True, | 
intended it; but 1 have promiſed my 
friend Pamphilus. My word is ſacred, 
© and I cannot break it. 

He ſaw Chloe, found her adorable, 
as it is called, for a quarter of an hour, 
and inſipid the moment after. He fav 
Phillira, the finger; he was ſmitten with 
her for an evening, and the next day 
tired of her. Alas, how fatiguing 
© are whimſies! fays he; © every inſtant 
« new deſires, without ſatisfaction. It 
© is the torment of the Danaides. A- 
© way with theſe tranſitory beams of 
« ſentiment which abies bs faſt, and 
© leave me no repoſe : let me drink obli- 
« vion to my follies!' He faid, and 
emptied the white phial.. He had now 
none left but the blue; and his happi- 
* depended on the uſe he ſhould make 
of it. : 

Alcidonis ſtudied philoſophy under 


Ariſtus the academician. Ariſtus dying, 


left behind him a young widow, one © 

the molt virtuous and beautiful women in 
the world. The diſciple of Ariſtus thought 
it his duty to give the widow all the con- 


ſolation and affiftance of fi iendſfip. 
Glycerium refuſed his offers with a mo- 


deity mingled with ſweetnefs and pride. 
6 1 have 
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« | have little wealth,” ſaid ſhe, © and 
« Jeſs defires. My huſband has left me 
t a moſt valuable inheritance, a reliſh 
for the golden mean, and the habit of 
« living upon little.” So much prudence 
united to ſo much beauty deſerved a de- 
licate and laſting attachment. * It is 
time, ſays Alcidonis, © that I ſhould 
« drink out of the blue phial.” 

A ſoft and lively warmth diffuſed it- 
ſelf through all his veins; not the reſt- 
leſſneſs of him; not the tranſport of 
paſſion; but a delightful emotion, the 

reſage of happineſs. He burns to be- 
— to Glycerium; he burns to have 
henceforth but one fortune with her, one 
life, and one ſoul; and giving way to 
his impatience, he propoſes marriage to 
her. Glycerium was not inſenſible to 
this mark of love and eſteem. Vou 
© are generous enough, ſaid ſhe, to 
« offer me your hand. I will deſerve it 
© by refuſing it. I ſhould be unworthy 
* of it if I accepted it. It was in vain 
that he urged his father's conſent, that 
he made it a crime in her to refuſe him, 
that he menaced her with the reproaches 
ſhe would throw out againſt herſelf for 
having made him unhappy ; ſhe appeared 
immoveable. | 

Glycerium, however, in her retire · 
ment, wept without ceaſing. The only 
{lave ſhe had left ſaw the grief that con- 
ſumed her, but was not able to penetrate 
the cauſe. Should he attribute it to the 
death of her huſband ? What! lament, 
without ceaſing, a philoſophical huſband! 
That was not natural. His miſtreſs of- 
ten writ to a citizen of Argos; and the 
anſwers he returned her forced deep ſighs 
from her. Curioſity or zeal induced the 
llave to open one of Glycerium's letters. 
It was conceived in theſe terms, 


e I. you have not an heart of braſs, 

you will be touched, my lord, 
with the deſpair of an unfortunate 
* woman, who would give her life for 
the liberty of her father. Ariſtus, my 
* huſband, to whom I was not aſhamed 
to confels that I was born of a ſlave, 
* ſpared no pains to reſtore my father to 
* my wiſhes. He cauſed him to be 
bought after in vain, I learn at laſt 
that he is in your power, and I learn 
* it, in indigence. I have made an 
* eltimate of every thing that I have 
* left; but, alas! I am far from being 
able to raiic what you demand: fo that 


* the only reſource now left me, is to 
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© offer myſelf in exchange for my father. 
© It is not juſt that I ſhould be free 
© while my father is a ſlave. I am 
young; he is borne down by years. 

© You may derive more advantage from 
my ſervitude than from his. My hands 
© will inure themſelves to labour; my 
heart is prepared for patience. Were 
© I inclined to avail myſelf of the eaſy 
© means which thoſe of my age have in 
© their power to ſeduce and intereſt the 
men, I ſhould not be reduced to this 
© cruel extremity; but ſlavery is leſs 
© ſhameful than vice, and I make my 
choice without heſitation,” 


The ſlave, ſtruck with admiration and 
pity, carried this letter to Alcidonis. 
* Ah!" cried he, his heart overcome, 
and his eyes ſwimming with tears; * here, 
© then, is the cauſe of her refuſal! She 
© was born a ſlave! What ſignifies that? 
© Virtue is the empreſs of the whole 
* world. Fortune only ſhould beaſham- 
© ed, What piety! what tenderneſs ! 
© You, Glycerium! you in flavery! 
© Why have I not a throne to offer youl 
I conjure thee by the gods, ſaid he to 
the ſlave, © keep this a ſecret! I will 
go. The tears of thy miſtreſs ſhall 
© toon be wiped away, and thy zeal ſhall 
© have it's reward. 

Alcidonis repairs to Argos, and Gly- 
cerium's father is ſet free. 'The unknown 
ſtranger, who procured him his liberty, 
gives him wherewith to defray his ex- 
pences to Athens, and fays to him at 
parting, * You are now going to ſee 
* Glycerium ; you owe your liberty to 
© her tenderneſs and virtue. Itis in 
her power to be happy, and to render 
you ſo: and if the ſervice I have juſt 
now done you be dear to you, promile 
me to engage this virtuous daughter 
of yours te conceal her birth and 
your misfortunes from the eyes of the 
man who demands her in marriage. I 
know his reſpe& for her is ſo great, 
that it would ſhock him to ſee her 
bluſh. Wherefore, if your benefac- 
tor ever appears before you, ſuppreſs 
. wha gratitude; for he would be known 
© by you alone. What!" aid the old 
man, meltiug into tears, * ſhall my daugh- 
© ternever know the hand that has bro- 
ken my chains ?'—* No,” replied Al- 
cidonis, * overwhelm not Glycerium with 
© this load of humiliation. It is one of 
© thoſe duties that debaſe the ſoul. Leave 
© to her's, I conjure you, it's _— 
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© and freedom. The old man promiſ- 


ed his deliverer to comply. 
On his arrival at Athens, his daugh- 


ter faints away at the fight of him. 
«© Oh, my father!” ſaid ſhe to him, 
© what god grants you to my tears? 
Has then your maſter's avarice at 
© length relented ? — Yes, my daugh- 
ter, replied the old man; I know 
© that I owe to your tenderneſs my life, 
© and the happineſs of coming to die in 
« your arms.” 

Alcidonis, at his return, came to preſs 
Glycerium by all the tenderneſs of love 
to conſent to their marriage. The old 
man had not been wanting to exhort his 
daughter to filence on the humbleneſs 
of their former condition. No,” replied 
ſhe to him with ſpirit, © it is leſs humilia- 
ting to confeſs, than to be filent : they 
© whom it ſhall concern to know me, 
« ſhall learn from myſelf who I am. 

£ You chuſe, then, ſaid ſhe to Alci- 
donis, © that I ſhould open my foul to 
« you? While I was unhappy, I con- 
© cealed my grief; but you deſerve to 
< partake of my joy. Know, that my 
« deſtiny decreed me to be born in ſervi- 
© tude, I was emancipated ; but my 
c father ſtil] groaned under it. Some 
« propitious deity reſtored him to me : 
0 * is free; he is here; you ſhall ſee 
© him. However, the blot of our ſer- 
« yitude is not to be effaced; and to 
© confeſs to you who we are, is to de- 
* clare irrevocably, that neither your 
© honour, nor my gratitude, will permit 
© me to liſten to your offers.” 

« You do me injuſtice, Glycerium, 
ſaid Alcidonis, with an air of tender- 
neſs mingled with reproach. © Do you 
think me leſs a philoſopher, or leſs ge- 
© nerous, than Ariſtus? Did you con- 
ceal from him the misfortune of your 
birth? No, certainly, Did not he 
deſpiſe the injuſtice of fortune and 
opinion? I am his diſciple: his pre- 
cepts are engraved in my heart. Is it 
reproachful to follow his example? 
Or do you imagine that I have not 
virtue enough to imitate him ?*—* It 
is not virtue,” ſaid ſhe to him, ſmiling, 
* but prudence, that you want. Arit- 
i had had time to try himſelf. You 
not, like him, of an age at which 
ee can anſwer for ourſelves; and I 
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© would fave you the bitterneſs of re- 


+ repentance," 
* Alcidonis, grieved at her invincible 
conſtancy, fell at Glycerium's feet, in 
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order to move her by pity. In that mo. 
ment appears the old man, whom be 
had delivered from fla What do 
© I ſee? Ah, daughter! cried he, «| 
© 1s he—— and then all of a ſudden 
calling to mind Alcidonis's prohibition, 
he ſtopped ſhort, and remained with hi; 
eyes fixed on his deliverer, as it were 
inadvertently letting fall tears. What! 
my father, faid Glycerium, aftonif. 
ed, * you know him then? Ir is he, yoy 
* ſay! make an end. What has be 
© done? Where have you known him} 
* Alcidonis, you look down ! you bluſh! 
My father views you with the moſt 
melting tenderneſs! Ah! I under. 
© ſtand you both. My father, it is he 
© who redeemed you; it is to him that 
© I owe my father.'—* Yes, my davgh. 
© ter, there is my benefactor.— 1; 
© this,* ſaid Alcidonis, embracing the 
old man, who threw himſelf at A 
is this what you promiſed me 
© Pardon me, ſaid the old man, mi 
heart was touched; my daughter haz 
© gueſſed my ſecret; it is not my fault, 
— Well, then, fince ſhe knows all, 
* oblige this cruel daughter not to drive 
© me to defpair. It is her hand, her 
© heart, that I aſk as the price of the 
* happineſs I reftore to her.” The old 
man, ftruck to the heart, warmly re- 
proached his daughter for a piece of in- 
gratitude of which ſhe was not guilty; 
and taking her trembling hand, put it 
into that of his deliverer. It is to your 
father that I owe it; that I owe this 
hand which you refuſed me, ſaid Al- 
cidonis to her, tenderly, and kiſſing ber 
hands. Conſole yourſelf,” replied Gly- 
ceriam, with a ſmile; you owe hin 
* only my hand; my heart ſurrendered 
© of itſelf.” 

Alcidonis, tranſported, employed the 
remainder of the day in preparing to ſet 
out on the morrow tor Megara. That 
night, while he enjoyed a gentle ſlum- 
ber, the fairy Galante appeared to him 
again, and ſaid, © Be happy, Alcidonis; 
* love without uneaſineſs; poſſeſs with- 
out diſguſt; deſire in order to enjoy; 
make others jealous, but never be ſo 
« yourſelf, It is not advice that I now 
: give you; it is your deſtiny that I un- 
© told. You have drank at the {prin 
© of perfect happineſs. I diſtribute wi 
a laviſh hand the purple and roſe-co- 
 loured phials; but the blue bottle is a 
gift which I reſerve for my favou- 
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HE character of Mezentius, king 
of Tyrrhene, is well known. A 
bad prince and a good father, cruel and 
tender by turns. He had nothing of the 
tyrant, N that ſhewed violence, 
as long as his deſires knew no obſtacle ; 
but the calm of this haughty ſoul was 
the repoſe of a lion, 

Mezentius had a ſon named Lauſus, 
whoſe valour and beauty rendered him 
famous among the young heroes of Italy. 
Lauſus had attended Mezentius in the 
war againlt the Ring of Prenefte, His 
father, at the yery ſummit of joy, ſaw 
him; covered with blood, fighting and 
vanquiſhing by his fide. The King of 
Præneſte, Fiven out of his territories, 
and ſeek ing fafery in flight, had left in 
the hands of the conqueror a treaſure 
more precious than his crown, a prin- 
ceſs, at that age wherein the heart has 
only the virtues of nature, and nature 
has all the charms of innocence and 
beauty. Eyery thing that the Graces 
in tears poſleſs, either noble or affecting, 
was painted in Lydia's countenance. 
In her grief, courage, and dignity, one 
might diſcover the daughter of kings 
amidſt the crowd of flayes. She receiv- 
ed the firſt compliments of her enemies 
without haughtineſs, without acknow- 
ledgment, as an homage due toher rank, 
the noble ſentiments of which were not 
weakened by ill fortune. 

She heard her father named, and at 
that name liſted up to Heaven her fine 
eyes filled with tears. All hearts were 
moved. Mezentius himſelf, aſtoniſhed, 
forgot his pride and age. Proſperity, 
which hardens weak fouls, ſoftens proud 
hearts, and nothing can be gentler than 
an hero after a victory. 

If the ſavage heart of old Mezentius 
was not able to reſiſt the charms of his 
captive, what was the impreſſion on the 
virtuous ſoul of young Lauſus! He 
mourned over his exploits ; he reproach - 
ed himſelf with his victory: it coſt Ly- 
dia tears. © Let her avenge herſelf,” ſaid 
be; © let her hate me as much as I loye 
* her; I have deſerved it but too much!” 
But an idea till more diftreſsful pre- 
«nts itſelf to his imagination: he ſecs 
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Lauſus Equim Dor mitor, Debellatorque Ferarum. 
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Mezentius, aſtoniſhed, ſoftened, paſs on 
a ſudden from rage to clemency. He 
judged rightly, that humanity alone had 
not effe&ted this revolution ; and the 
fear of having his father for a rival com- 
pleated his confuſion, 

At the age of Mezentius jealouſy fol- 
lows cloſely upon love. The tyrant ob- 
ſerved the eyes of Lauſus with an un- 
eaſy attention: he ſaw extinguiſhed in 
them, all at once, that joy and ardour 
which had lighted up the face of the 
young hero on his firſt victory, Be 
faw him diſturbed : he caught ſome looks 
which it was but too eaſy to underſtand. 
From that inſtant he conſidered hunſelf 
as betrayed ; but nature interpoſed, and 
ſuſpended his rage. A. tyrant even in 
his fury conſtrains himſelt to think that 
he is juſt; and before he condemned his 
ſon, Mezentius moved to convict him. 

He began by diſſembling his own paſ- 
ſion with fo 45 art, * the 125 
looked on his former fears as vain, and 


conſidered the attentions of love as no- 


thing more than the effects of clemency. 
At ft he affected to allow Lydia all 
the appearances of liberty: but the ty- 
rant's court was full of fpies and in- 
formers, the uſual retinue of men of 
power ; who, not being able to make 
themſelves beloved, place their great- 
neſs in being feared, | 

His ſon was no longer afraid of pay- 
ing Lydia a reſpectful homage, He 
mingled with his ſentiments an intereſt 
ſo delicate and tender, that Lydia very 
ſoon began tro reproach herſelf ar the 
hatred which ſhe : ug ſhe entertained 
for the blood of her enemy; while Lau- 
ſus lamented that he had contributed to 
Lydia's misfortunes. He called the gads 
to witneſs that 2 would = all io his 

wer to ir them. The king m 
Tae, Goa he, is as generous - 64 
victory, as untractable before battle: 
«. ſatisfied with victory, he is incapable 
© of oppreſſion. It is eaſier than ever 
for the King of Præneſte to engage 
him to a peace that ſhall be glorious 
© to both. That peace will dry up your 
tears, beautiful Lydia; but will it 
« efface the remembrance of their crime 

| G © wha 


© who cauſed you to ſhed them? Why 
did I not ſee all my blood flow rather 
* than thoſe tears? h 

Lydia's replies, which were full of 
modeſty and greatneſs, betrayed to Lau- 
ſus no warmer emotion than that of 

ratitude: though at the bottom of her 

eart ſhe was but too ſenſible of the 
care he took to conſole her, She ſome- 
times bluſhed for having liſtened to him 
with complaiſance ; but her father's in- 
tereſts made it a law to her to avail her- 
ſelf of ſuch a ſupport. 

In the mean time their conferences 
growing more frequent, became alſo 
more animated, more intereſting, more 
intimate; and love made it's way inſen- 
fibly through reſpe& and gratitude, as 
a flower, which, in order to blow, opens 
the ſlight texture in which it is en- 
folded. 

Deceived more and more by the feign- 
ed tranquillity of Mezentius, the cre- 
dulous Lauſus flattered himſelf, that he 
ſhould very ſoon fee his duty accord 
with his inclination; and nothing in 
the world, in his opinion, was eaſier 
than to reconcile them. The treaty of 
peace which he had meditated, was re- 
daced to two articles; to reſtore to the 
King of Præneſte his crown and his 
territories; and to make his marriage 
with the princeſs the band of union be- 
tween the two powers, He communi- 
cated this project to Lydia. The con- 
fidence he placed in it, the advantages 
he ſaw accruing from it, the tranſports 
of joy which the idea alone inſpired him 
with, ſurprized the lovely captive into 
a ſmile, mingled with tears. Gene- 
© rous prince, ſays ſhe to him, may 
« Heaven fulfil the wiſhes you pour out 
© for my father! I ſhall not be forry 
© that I am made the pledge of peace, 
© and the token of gratitude.* This 
touching reply was accompanied with 
a look ſtill more touching. The tyrant 
was informed of all. His firſt tran{port 
would have hurried him to facrifice his 
rival ; but this ſon was the only ſupport 
of his crown, the only barrier between 
the le and him: the ſame ftroke 
would have rendered him compleatly 
odious to his ſubjets, and have taken 
from him the only defender, whom he 
could oppoſe to the publick hatred, 
Fear is the ruling paſſion of tyrants. 
Mexentius reſolves to diſſemble. He 
orders his ſon into his preſence, talks 


to him with good-humour, and bids 
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him to ſet out the next day for 
the frontiers of his territories, where he 
had left his army. The prince endes. 
voured to conceal the grief which rung 
his. ſoul, and ſet out without having 
time to take leave of Lydia. 

The very day of Lauſus's departur, 
E had 3 honourable con. 
ditions o ace to ſed to the 
King ef 1 the firſt article of 
which was his marriage with the daugh. 
ter of the vanquiſhed monarch, 
unfortunate monarch heſitated not t 
conſent, and the ſame ambaſlador that 
offered him peace brought back his agree. 
ment for an anſwer. 

Lauſus had in the court a friend, who 
had been attached to him from his in- 
fancy. A remarkable reſemblance tothe 
young prince had been the mean of 
making the fortune of this young mu, 
who was called Phanor; but they n. 
ſembled each other ſtill more in ther 
diſpoſition than their figure; the ſam: 
inclinations, the ſame virtues. Lauſy 
and Phanor ſeemed to have but one ſoul, 
Lauſus, at parting, had confided v 
Phanor his paſſion and his deſpair. The 
latter was therefore inconſolable c 
hearing of the marriage of Lydia with 
Mezentius: he thought it his duty u 
acquaint the oe with it. The fitw- 
tion of the lover at this news cannot 
be deſcribed ; his heart 1s troubled, his 
reaſon forſakes him; and, in the diſtrac- 
tion of a blind ſorrow, he writes to Ly- 
dia the warmeſt and moſt imprudent let 
ter that love ever dictated. Phanor wi 
charged with the delivery of it. It 
went to her at the hazard of his life, it 
he ſhould be diſcovered, He was 6. 
Mezentius, enraged, orders him to bt 
laden with irons, and dragged to i 
frightful priſon. 

However, every thing was prepared 
for the celebration of this unhappy nut. 
riage. We may juſtly conclude th 
the feaſt was ſuitable to the character d 
Mezentius. Wreſtling, the ceſtus, gli 

diators, combats between men and au- 
mals bred up to carnage, every thing 
that barbarity has invented for it's . 
muſements, was to have graced tit 
2 nothing was wanting to th 
joody ſpectacle, but perſons to figi 


againſt the wild beaſts ; for it was cui 
tomary to expoſe to theſe fights non 
but criminals condemned to die; 10 
Mezentius, who on any ſuſpicion v® 
always eager to put the * 
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death, retarded ſtill leſs the puniſh- 
ment of the guilty. There remained 
in the priſons none but the faithful 
friend of Lauſus. Let him be expoſed,” 
ſaid Mezentius; let him fall a prey to 
« devouring lions : the traitor deſerves 
© a more cruel death; but this beſt ſuits 
« his crime and my vengeance, and his 
« puniſhment is a feaſt worthy of in- 
« {ured love. 18 

Lauſus having in vain expected the 
anſwer of his friend, impatiently gave 
way to affright. Should we diſ- 
covered! ſays he, ſhould I have loſt 
'« my friend by my fatal imprudence 
Lydia herſelf— Ah I tremble. No, 
] cannot live any longer in this dread- 
ful uncertainty. He ſets out; he diſ- 

iſes himſelf carefully; he arrives 
be hears the reports ſpread among the 

e; he learns that his friend is in 

chains, and that the next day is to unite 
Lydia with Mezentius. He learns that 
they are preparing the feaſt which is to 
ede the marriage- feſtival, and that, 
way of ſhew at this feſtival, they are 
to ſee the unhappy Phanor a prey to 
wild beaſts. He ſhrinks at this recital ; 
a deadly chillneſs ſpreads through all his 
veins z he comes again to himſelf; but 
Joſt in diſtraction, e falls on his knees, 
and cries out, Great gods, reſtrain 
my hand, my deſpair terrifies me | let 
me die to ſave my friend; but let me 
* die with virtue! Reſolved to deliver 
his dear Phanor, though he ſhould pe- 
riſh in his ſtead, he flies to the gates of 
the priſon ; but how is he to enter there? 
He addreſſes himſelf to the flave whoſe 
office it was to carry food to the pri- 
ſoners. (Open your eyes, ſaid he, and 
* know me: I am Lauſus, I am the fon 
* of the king. I * an important 
# ſervice from you. Phanor is confined, 
here: I will ſee him; Iwill. I have 
but one way to come at him: give 
* me your cloathsz fly! There are the 
N 22 of my acknowledgment: with- 
*. draw yourſelf from the vengeance of 
* my father, If you betray me, you 
* ruſh on your rnin; if you aſſiſt me in 
my undertaking, my — ſhall find 
© youin the very heart of the deſarts. 

The weak and timorous ſlave yiclds 
to his promiſes and threats. He aſſiſts 
the prince in diſguiſing himſelf, and diſ- 
appears, after having told him the hour 
a which he was to preſent himſelf, and 
the conduct he was to obſerve in order 
to dec eive the vigilance of the guards, 
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Night approaches, the moment arrives, 


Lauſus preſents himſelf ; he aſſumes the 
name of the ſlave ; the bolts of the dun- 
geon open with a diſmal found. By 


the feeble glimmering of a torch, he pe- 
netrates into this manſion of horrorz he 
advances, he. liſtens : the accents of a 
moaning voice ſtrike his ear; he knows 
it to be the voice of his friend; he ſees 
him lying down in the corner of a cell, 
covered with rags, conſumed with weak - 
neſs, the paleneſs of death on his coun- 
tenance, and the fire of deſpair in his 
eyes. Leave me, ſaid Phanor to him, 
taking him for the ſlave ; away with 
6 theſs odious nouriſhments; ſuffer me 
to die. Alas l' added he, ſending forth 
cries interrupted by ſighs; alas! my 
dear Lauſus is till more unhappy than 
14.0 = if he knows the ſtate 
© to which e has reduced his friend l 
Ves, cried Lauſus, throwing him- 
ſelf on his boſom; © yes, my dear Pha- 
* nor, he does know it, #nd he par- 
© takes of it. What do I fee?” cried 
Phanor tranſported : Ah, Lauſus! ah, 
my prince! At theſe words both of 
them fole the uſe of their ſenſes ; their 
arms are locked in each other, = 
hearts meet, their ſighs are intermingled. 
They remain for a long time mute and 
immoveable, ſtretched out on the floor 
of the dungeon; grief ſtifles their voice, 
and they anſwer each other only by 
embracing more cloſely, and bathing 
one another with their tears. Lauſus at 
laſt coming to himſelf; * Let us not loſe 
time,' ſaid he to his friend; take 
* theſe cloaths, get hence, and leave me 
« here,'—* What TI! t gods! can 
© The fo vile? Ah, Lauſus, could you 
© believe it 2 Ought you to propoſe it 
© to me!'——*I know you well,” ſaid the 
prince; but you ſhould alſo know me. 
© The ſentence is pronounced, your pu- 
© niſhment is prepared, you muſt die or 
« fly.'—< Fiy!'—— Hear me; my father 
© js violent, but he is not without ſeu 
« ſib-lity 3 Nature aſſerts her right over 
© his heart; if I deliver you from death, 
© I have only to melt him to compal- 
« ſion for myſelf; and his arm, when 
6 lifted up againſt a ſon, will be eaſily 
diſarmed.— He would ftrike,” ſaid 
Phanor, * and. your death would be my 
crime; I cannot abandon you.'— 
Well then, ſaid Lauſus, remain 
« here ; but at your death you ſhall fee. 
* mine alſo. Depend not on my father's 
* clemency ; it would be in vain for him 
G2 w 
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* to pardon me; think not that I would 
© pardon myſelf. This hand, which 
« wrote the fatal billet that condemns 
you; this hand, which, even after it's 
© crime, is ſtill the hand of your friend, 
© ſhall re-unite us in your own deſpite.” 
In vain would Phanor have jnſiſted. 
© Let us argue no longer, interrupted 
Lauſus; you can ſay nothing to me 
that can equal the ſhame of ſurvivin 
my friend, after I have deſtroyed him. 
© Your preſſing earneftneſs makes me 
© bluſh, and your prayers are an affront. 
© I will anſwer for my own fafety, if 
« you will fly. I ſwear to die, if you 
« will ſtay and periſh; chuſe: the mo- 
ments now are precious. 

Phanor knew his friend too well to 
pretend to ſhake his reſolution, I con- 
« ſent, ſays he, to let you try the 
only means of ſafety that is lefe usz 
but live, if you would have me live: 
© your ſcaffold ſhall be mine.” —*< I 
© readily believe it, ſaid Lauſus, and 
your friend eſteems you too much to 
deſire you to ſurvive him.“ At theſe 
words they embraced, and Phanor went 
out of the dungeon in the habit of the 
_ which Lauſus had juſt thrown 
off. é 

What a night! what a dreadful night 
for Lydia! Alas! how ſhall we paint 
the emotions that ariſe in her foul, that 
divide, that tear it, between love and vir- 
tue? She adores Lauſus, ſhe deteſts Me- 
zentius; the ſacrifices herſelf to her ta- 
ther's intereſts, ſhe delivers herſelf up to 
the object of her hatred, ſhe tears herſelf 
for ever from the wiſhes of an adored 
lover. They lead her: to the altar as it 
were to puniſhment. Barbarous Me- 
zentius! thou art content to reign over 
the heart by. violence and fear! it ſuf- 
fices thee that thy conſort trembles be- 
fore thee, as a ſlave before his maſter, 
Such is love in the heart of a tyrant. , 

Vet, alas! it is for him alone that ſhe 
is hereafter to live: it is to him that ſhe 
is going to be united. If ſhe reſiſts, 


ſhe muſt betray her lover and her father: 


a refuſal will diſcover the ſecret of her 
ſoul ; and if Lauſus is ſuſpected to be 
dear to her, he is undone. | £20 

It was in this. cruel agitation that 
Lydia waited the day. The terrible day 
arrives. Lydia, diſmayed and trem- 
bling, ſees herſelf decked out, not as a 
bride to be preſented at the altars of 
Love and Hymen, but as one of thoſe 


innocent victims which a barbarous piety 


. he inſpires. In a ſhort time the ſound 


jt with flowers before it ſacrificed 
t A . - 5 s * f 0 4 ” 
| | 5 ene her to the place where the 
ſpectacle is to be exhibited; the | 
aſſemble there in multitudes z the ſports 
begin. I ſhall not ſtop to deſcribe the / 
engagements at the ceſtus, at wreſtling, ' 
at the ſword; a more dreadful obje&' 
engages our attention. #2488 

An enormous lion advances. At ſirſt, 
with a calm pride, he traverſes the 
throwing his dreadful looks round the 
amphitheatre that environs him: a con- 
fuſed murmur announces the terror that 


of the clarions animate him; he replies 
by his roarings; his ſhaggy mane «- 
ereted around his monſtrous head; le 
laſhes his loins with his tail, and the fire 

begins to iſſue from his ſparkling eyes. 
balls. The affrighted populace wiſh 

and dread to ſee the wretch appear, who 

is to be delivered up to the rage of this. 
monſter, Terror and pity ſeize on every 
breaſt. - 

The combatant, whom Mezentius's 
guards themſelves had taken for Phanor, 
preſents himſelf. Lydia could not diſ- 
tinguiſh him. The horror with which 
ſhe is ſeized had obliged her to turn 
away her eyes from this ſpeRacle, which 
ſhocks the ſenſibility of her tender ſoul. 
Alas! what would the feel, if the knew 
that Phanor, that the dear friend of 
Lauſus, is the criminal whom they have 
devoted; if ſhe knew that Lauſus him- 
ſelf had taken his friend's place, 
that it is he who is going to fight! 

Half-naked, his , 3% diſhevelled, he 
walks with an intrepid air; a poniard 
for the attack, a buckler for Efauee, 
are the only arms by which he is 
ed. Mezentius, prepoſſeſſed, ſees in him 
only the guilty Phayor. His own blood 
is dumb, Nature is blind; it is his own 
ſon whom he delivers upto death, and his 
bowels are not moved; reſentment and 
revenge ſtifle every other ſentiment. He' 
ſees with a barbarous joy the fury of the 
lion riſing by degrees. :Laufus, impa- 
tient, provokes the monſter, and urges 
him to the combat. He advances to- 
wards him; the lion ſprings forward. 
Lauſus avoids him. Thrice the enraged 
animal makes towards him with his 
foaming jaws, and thrice Lauſus eſcapes 
his murderovs fangs. 

In the mean time Phanor learns what 
is doing. He runs up, and bears down 
the multitude before him, while bie 
dee, 5b IE = des: © > wh-gre dep 
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LAUSUS AND LYDIA. 


iercing cries make the amphitheatre re- 
ſound. * Stop, Mezentius! ſave your 
« ſon: it is he; it is Lauſus who is en- 
« .* Mezentius looks and knows 
phanor, who haſtens towards him: O, 
« ye gods, what do I ſee! My people 
c 15 me; throw yourlelves on the 
« arena, raviſh my ſon from the jaws of 
death“ At the name of Lauſus, Ly- 
dia falls down dead on the ſteps of the 
amphitheatrez her heart is chilled, her 
eyes are covered with darkneſs. Me- 
zentius ſees only his ſon, who is now in 
inevitable danger: a thouſand hands 
arm in vam for his defence; the mon- 
ſter purſues him, and would have de- 
youred him, before they could have ar- 
rived to his aſſiſtance. But, O incre- 
dible wonder! O unlooked for happi- 
nels! Lauſus, while he eludes the bounds 
of the furious animal, ſtrikes lum a mor- 
tal blow, and the ſword, with which he 
is armed, is drawn reeking from the 
lion's heart. He falls, and ſwims in 
ſeas of blood, vomited through his 
foaming jaws. The univerſal alarm 
now changes into triumph, and the peo- 
ple reply to Mezentius's doleful cries 
only by. ſhouts of admiration and joy. 
Theſe ſhouts recal Lydia to life; ſhe 
opens her eyes, and fees Lauſus at Me-, 
zentius's feet, holding in one hand the 
bloody dagger, and in the other his 
dear and faithful Phanor. It is I, 
faid he to his father, it is I alone who 
* am culpable. Phanor's crime was 
mine: it was my duty to expiate it. 
] forced him to reſign his place; and 


* was about to kill myſelf if he refuſed.- 
I live, I owe that life to him; and if 
* your ſon be ſtill dear to you, you o 
your ſon to him; but if your venge- 
* ance is not appeaſed, our days are in 
* your hands: ſtrike; we will periſh- 
together; our hearts have [ſworn it.“ 
Lydia, trembling at this diſcouſe, view- 
ed Mezentius with ſupplant eyes, over- 
flowing with tears. T e tyrant's cruel- 
ty could not withſtand this trial. The 
cries * nature and the voice of remorſe 
it to filence jealouſy and ge. He 
— for a — — £>4 and 
dumb, rolling by turns, on the ſabjecis 
that ſurround him, looks of trouble and 
confuſion, in which love; hatred, indig- 
nation, and pity, combat and-ſucceed- 
each other, All tremble around the 
tyrant. Lauſus, Phanor, Lydia, a mul 
titude innumerable, wait with terror the 
firſt words that he is to pronounce. He 
ſubmits at laſt, in ſpite of himlelf, to 
that virtue whoſe aſcendancy av 9 
him; and paſſing of a ſudden, with im- 
petuous violence, from rage to tender- 
neſs, he throws himſelf into his ſon's 
arms. Ves, ſays he, I pardon thee, 
and I pardon alſo thy friend. Live, 
love one another: but there remaine 
© one ſacriſice more for me to make thee, 
and thou haſt juſt now rendered thyſelf 
« worthy of it. Receive it then, ſaid 
he with a new effort; © receive this hand; 


the gift of which is dearer to thee 


© than life: it is thy valour which has 
forced it from me; it is that alone 
© could have obtained it. ; 


FF 


; N Madam, ſaid the Abbé de 

Chateauneuf to the old Mar- 
chioneſs of Liſban, * I cannot believe 
that what is called virtue in a woman, 
is ſo rare as is ſaid; and I would lay a 
* wager, without going farther, that you 
* yourſelf have never been guilty of one 
* indiſcretion,'——*. Upon my word, my 
dear abb, I could almoſt {ay like Ag- 
nes, do not lay.”—* Should I loſe? 
No, you would win; but by ſo little, ſo 
* very little, that to ſay the truth it is 
not worth boaſting of. That is to 
lay, your prudence has run ſome riſks,” 


BY GOOD LUCK. 


— Alas! yes: I have ſeen it more 


* than once on the point of being ſhip- 
© wiecked. By good luck you behold it 


© in port.'—H Ah, Madam, truſt me 
© with the recital of your adventures.” 
—* With all my heart. We are arrived 
at an age wherein we have no longer 
© any thing to diſſemble, and my youth 
© is now ſo long paſt, that I may ſpeak 
© of it as of a gay dream. hy 3d 

II you recolle&the uis of Liſe. 
© ban, he was one of thoſe infipid fine. 
figures, which ſay to you, Here am I. 

He was one of thoſe aukwas d 17 
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© of vanity which always miſs their aim. 
© Hevalved himfelf on every thing, and 


© .,was good at nothing: he took the lead 


jn converſation, demanded ſilence, ſuſ- 


© pended the attention, and then brought 


©. out the, flatteſt ſpeech in the world. 
© He laughed before he told a tory, but 
no one elſe laughed at his ftories; 
© he often aimed at being refined, and 
gave ſuch fine turns to what he ſaid, 
© that at laſt he did not know what he 
* was ſaying: when he had given ladies 
© the vapours, he thought he had made 
© them penſive; when they were divert- 
© ing themſelves with his follies, he 
© took it for coquetry,'— Ah, Ma- 
© dam, what a happy temper!'—=< Our 
© firſt interviews were filled with the 
< recital of his intrigues. I began by 
4 liſtening to him with impatience; I 
© ended by hearing him with diſguſt: I 
even took the liberty of declaring to 
« my parents that the creature tired me 
to death. They replied, that I was a 
« ſimpleton, for that a huſband was 
formed to do fo. I married him. 
They made me promiſe to love him 
alone: my mouth ſaid, Yes; my heart 
« faid, No; and my heart kept it's pro- 
« miſe. The Count of Palmene pre- 
« ſented himſelf before me with all the 
« graces of mind and figure. My huſ- 
* band, who introduced him, did the 
* honours of my modeſty: he replied to 
© the handſome things the count ſaid on 
his happineſs with an air of ſuperiority 
* that made me mad. If you would 
believe him, I loved him to diſtraction; 
and this declaration was ſucceeded by 
all that indiſcreet diſcloſure of ſecrets, 
no leſs ſhocking to truth than deco- 
rum, while vanity abuſes the ſilence 
of modeſty. I was not able to con- 
tain myſelf; I quitted the room, and 
Palmene could perceive by my diſ- 
« guſt, that the marquis impoſed upon 
© him. © The impertinent creature!“ 
* faid Ito myſelf, he goes on boaſting 
« of his triumphs, becauſe he is per- 
1% ſuaded I ſhall not have the courage 
« to contradift him. They will be- 
« lieve him, they will ſuppoſe me taſte- 
« Jefs enough to love the fillieft and 
«« yaineſt man in the world. It he had 
«« ſpoken of an honeſt attachment ro my 
6 > my I could have borne it; but to 
« talk of love! of a weakneſs tor him! 
« this is enough to bring a diſgrace on 
c me. No, I would not have it ſaid in 
© the world, that I am fond of my huſ- 
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&« band: it is of the higheſt conſequence 
* that I ſhould undeceive Palmene; 
* and with him I ought to begin.“ 
My huſband, who congratulated 
© himſelf on having put me out of coun. 
© tenance, did not diſcover, any better 
© than myſelf, the true cauſe of m 
* confuſion and anger. He valned him. 
„ ſelf too much, and loved me too 
© little, to condefcend to be jealous, 
© You have behaved like a child,” 
* ſaid he to me when the count was 
© gone: © I can tell you, however, that 
& he thinks you charming. Yet do 
&« not liſten too much to him; he is a 
& dangerous man.” I felt it much 
© better than he could tell me, 
Next day the Count de Palmene 
© came to ſee me; he found me alone. 
Do you forgive me, Madam,” faid he, 
t“ for the —— I faw you in yeſter- 
& day? I was the innocent cauſe of it, 
© but I could freely have diſpenſed 
„ with the marquis's making me his 
* confident,” —* I know not,” faid I 
© to him, looking down, „why he takes 
« ſo much pleaſure in relating what it 
« gives me ſo much pain to hear,” 
« When we are ſo happy, Madam, we 
« are very pardonable in being indiſ- 
* creet.— “ If he is happy, I congra- 
© tulate him; but indeed he has no 
e reaſon.” ——»* What! can he be other- 
« wiſe,” replied the count with a ſigh, 
* when he poſſeſſes the moſt beautiful 
* woman in the world?“ —“ Suppoſe, 
dir, ſuppoſe for once that I am ſo; 
* where is the glory, the merit, the 
© happineſs of poſſeſſing me? Did I diſ. 
„ pole of myſelf?” —< No, Madam; 
but, if I may beljeve him, you ſoon 
„ applauded the choice they had made 
© for you.” — What! Sir! will the 
& men never canſider that they train us 
« upto diſſimulation from our infancy; 
that we loſe our frankneſs with our 
© liberty; and that it is no N the 
« time to require of us to be ſincere, 
« when they have impoſed it as a duty 
« on us to be otherwiſe? Here] was 
* a little too much ſo myſelf, and pet. 
« ceived it too late: hope had now infi- 
© nuated itſelf into the count's ſoul. To 
* confeſs that one does not love one's 
huſband, is almoſt to confeſs that we 
© love another; and the perſon who 18 


* made the confident of ſuch a confel- 
4 ſion, is very often the object of it. 

© Theſe ideas had plunged the count 
40 You have 
« diſſembled 


© iato a pleaſing reverie. 
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« he; after a long ſilence, for the mar- 
« quis has told me — things of 
« your mutual love.“ well, 
« Sir; let him flatier himſelf as much 
« as he pleaſes : 1 Mall not try to un- 
« deceive him. — But for yourſelf, 
« Madam; oughtyou to be unhappy?” 
2 do my duty, I ſubmit to my deſ- 
« tiny: queſtion me no more about it; 
« and, above all, make no ill uſe of the 
« ſecrets which' the imprudence of my 
« huſband, my own natural ſincerity, 
« and my impatience, have forced from 
« me.” —* 1! Madam; may I die 
« ſooner than be unworthy your confi- 
« dence. But I would enjoy it alone, 
« and without reſerve; look upon me 
« as a friend who ſhares all your diſ- 
„ quiets, and in whole breaſt you may 
« tately depoſit them.” i 
This name of friend infuſed into 


- © my heart a perfidious tranquillity :*I 


© no longer miſtruitcd either myſelf or 
him. A friend of twenty-four hours, 
© of the count's age and figure, appear- 
« ed to me the moſt reaſonable, as well 
© as the moſt decent thing in the world; 
and a huſband ſuch as mine, the thing 
of all the world the moſt ridiculous 
and moſt afflicting. 

The latter obtained no longer, from 
the duty I owed him, any more than 
* a few cold civilities; of which, how- 
© ever, he had ſtill the folly to pride 
* himlelf, and was always mentioning 


* them in confidence to Palmene, and 
* at the ſame time exaggcrating their 


value. The count knew not what to 
* think of it. Why deceive me? {aid 
de ſometimes. © Why dilown a com- 
* mendable ſenſibility? Are you a- 
„ ſhamed to contradict yourſelf? — 
% Alas! no, Sir; I could glory i nt; 
* but I am not happy enough to have 
occaſion to retract.” 

At theſe words my eyes were filled 
* with tears. Palmene was melted by 
* them. What did he not ſay ro me to 


* ſoften my forrows! What plesſore 


* did I take in hearing him! O, my 
dear abbE! the dangerous comforter : 
he aſſumed from that moment an ab- 
* ſolute empire over my ſoul; and, of 
* all my thoughts, my love for him was 
the only one I concealed from him. He 
© had never fpoke to me of his own 
* paſſion but under the title ot friend- 


* thipz but making an ill uſe at laſt of 
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© good detence. 


49. 


« diſſembled then mighty well,“ ſaid * the aſcendance he had over me, he writ 


© to me as follows: . 


* 1 Have deceived myſelf, and impoſed 

© upon you: that friendſhip, © 
„ calm and ſo ſweet, to which I rekgn- 
« ed mytelf without fear, is become 
6 love, the moſt violent, the molt pal- 
« flonate, that ever exiſted. I ſhall fee 


you this evening, to devote my lite 


to you, or to bid you an eternal fare- 
« wel.“ | N 
© I ſhall not explain to you, my dear 
© abbe, the different emotions that aroſe 
in my ſoul: all I know is, chat vir- 
© tue, love, and fear, ſtrove. there to- 
« gether; butI remember, too, that joy 
© had it's part. I endeavoured, how - 
© ever, to p myſelf for making a 
Furſt, I thought »[ 
© would not be alone—* and I will go 
« and tell them to let in allithe world. 
© Secondly, I reſolved I would look at 


him but very ſlightly, without giving 
his eyes an opportunity to fix them- 
ſel ves for one moment on mine. Tins 


«« effort will coſt me dear; but virtue is 
« not virtue for nothing. In ſhort,-I 
« will avoid giving him an opportunit 
« of ſpeaking to me in particular: and, 
« if he ſhould dare to attempt it, I will 
« anſwer him in a tone, in ſuch a tone 
% as ſhall deceive him. . | 
«* My refoiution being taken, I fat 
© down to my toilette; and, without in- 
tending it, dreſſed myſelt that day with 
more grace and elegance than ever. 
In the evening a prodigious deal of 
company came to fee me, and this 
company put me out of humour, My 
huſband allo, more earneſt and aſſidu- 
ous than uſual, as if he had done it 
on purpole, harraſſed me almoſt to 
death. At length they announced 
Palmene. He bluſhed, be paid his 
reſpects to me: I received him with a 
profound curtſey, without deignin 
to raiſe my eyes towards him, and ſui 
to myſelt, Well, this is very fine!” 
The converſation at firſt was general : 
Palmene let drop ſome words, which, 
to the reſtof the company, carried v 
little meaning, but ſignified a greatdeal 
to me. I pretended not to underſtand 
them, and applauded myſelf in my 
own wr 2 a ri- 
gour. mene not the cou 
to approach me: my huſband forced 
| 144 4 by 
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© him to it by his familiar pleaſantries. 
© The count's reſpe& and timidity ſof- 
© tened me. The poor wretch,” ſaid 
© I, 4 js more to be pitied than blamed ; 
4 if he dared, he would aſk pardon of 
« me; but he will never have the cou- 
4 rage. I will chear him by a look.“ 
—“ I have been guilty of an indiſcre- 
« tion, Madam, laid he to me, „ do 
46 1 pardon me for it? —“ No, Sir.“ 
This No, pronounced I know not 
« how, appeared to me very great. Pal- 
© mene got up, as it were to go; my 


© huſband retained him by force. Word 
vas brought that ſupper was on table. 


«© Come, my dear count, be gallant; 
« give my wife your hand: ſhe ſeems 
4 to me to be rather in il]-humour; but 
c we ſhall contrive to drive it away.” 
© Palmene, in deſpair, ſqueezed my 
© hand; I looked at him, and thought I 
© ſaw m his eyes the image ot love and 


grief. I was touched with it, m 


dear abbẽ; and by a movement, whic 
© proceeded from my heart, my hand 
© replied to his. I cannot defcribe to 
© you the change which appeared all of 
© a ſudden on his countenance, It 
© ſparkled with joy, and that joy dif- 
C fuſed irſelf into the ſouls of all the 
© company, Love, and the deſire of 
© plealing, ſeemed to animate them all, 
4 as well as himſelf. 

© The diſcourſe turned upon gallan- 
© try. My huſband, who thought him- 
© ſelf an Ovid in the art of love, deli- 
© yered a thouſand impertinencies on 
the ſubject. The count, in his an- 
« ſwers, endeavoured to ſoften them with 
« a delicacy and ingenuity that quite 
charmed me. By good luck, a young 
© fop, who had ſeated himſelf by me, 
© took it into his head to lay handſome 
© things to me. By good luck alfo I 
paid ſome attention to him, and an- 
fered him with an air of ſatisfaction. 
The amiable Palmene now changed of 
© a ſudden both his language and tem- 
© per, The converſation had paſſed 
0 — love to coquetry. The count 
© inveighed againſt that general deſire of 
© pleaſing, with a warmth and gravity 
that aſtoniſhed mie. © I forgive, 
« ſaid he, a woman for changing her 
% lover; I canevenpardon her for having 


«« ſeveral; all this is natural: it is not 


« her fault if they cannot fix her; at 
« Jeaſt, if ſhe ſeeks to captivate only 


4 thoſe the loves, and whom ſhe makes 
 «& happy; and if ſhe contributes at one 


TALES; 
« time to the happineſs.of two or three, 
« it is only a blefſing multiplied. But 
« a coquette is à tyrant who wants to 
«« enflave, merely for the pleaſure of 
6 having ſlaves. Idolatreſs of herſelf, 
% ſhe cares for nobody elſe: her pride 
«© makes a ſport of our weakneſs, and a 
© triumph of our torments; her looks 
«« are falſe, her mouth deceitful, her 
“ language and her behaviour are only 
* a ſeries of ſnares, her graces ſo many 
« ſyrens, her charms fo many poiſons,” 
This declamation aſtoniſhed all pre. 
ſent. What! Sir, ſaid the young 
« gentleman to him, who talked to me, 
« do you prefer a woman of gallantry 


«ta coquette 12 Ves, without 


% doubt do I, and it is beyond all dif. 
% pute. “ä Such a one is more conve- 
« nient!” ſaid I to him ironically. And 
« more ineſtimable, Madam,” replied 
© he with an air of echagrinz © more 
« eſtimable a thouſand times.” HT con- 
« feſs that I was piqued at this inſult. 
«© Come, Sir,” replied I with diſdain, 
* it is to no purpoſe that you reproach 
“ us, as with a crime, of one of the moſt 
% innocent and moſt natural pleaſures 
« in the world; your opinion will not 
« bea law. The coquettes, you ſay, 
are tyrants ; you are a much greater 
« tyrant yourſelf, for wanting to de- 
% prive us of the only advantage that 
© nature has given us. If we muſt 
a pive up the deſire of pleaſing, what 
ave we left in ſociety? Talents, 
genius, the ſtriking virtues, all theſe 
«© youu have, or think you have; it is 
permitted a woman only to attempt 
to be amiable; and yet you moſt 
« cruelly condemn her never to wiſh-to 
be fo, except to one man. This is to 
„ bury her alive amidſt the living; this 
« is to render the whole world nothing 
& to her. Ah; Madam!“ ſaid the 
* count to me in 7; © you are in the 
„% way of the world! 
* not have believed it. You are 
4% wrong, my dear,” replied my huſ- 
© band; „ you are wrong: my wite 
% would pleaſe every body, but deſires 
4% to make none happy but me. That 
« js cruel, I confeſs, and I have told 
& her ſa a hundred times; but it is her 
4 foible: ſo much the worſe for the 
% dupes. Beſides, why take ſo ſeri- 
« oully hat is but a jeſt? If ſhe takes 
« a pleaſure in hearing herſelf called 


'« handſome, muſt ſhe far that reaſon 


« reply in the ſame ſtrain? She loves 
« me, 


Indeed I could . 
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* me, that is plain; but you, and as 
« many others who amuſe her, ye have 
« no pretenſions to her heart. She 
«« keeps that for me; and I defy any 
« body to rob me of it.””—** You ſhut. 
« my mouth,” ſaid Palmene, the 
« moment you cite your lady for an ex- 
« ample, and I have nothing to ſay in 


« reply.” At theſe words they went 


« out from table. 

I conceived from that inſtant, I will 
© not ſay an averſion for the count, but 
© a dread which almoſt comes up to 
it. What a ſtrange man!” ſaid I 
to myſelf; © what an imperious diſ- 
« poſition! He would make a woman 
« miſerable.” After ſupper he fell in- 
© to a ſullen ſilence, from which nothing 
© could rouze him. At laſt, finding 
me for a moment alone, Do you 
« really think as you ſpoke?” demand- 
«© ed he with the air of a ſevere judge. 
« Certainly.” —** Enough: you ſhall 
« never ſee me more as long as I live.” 

© By good luck he kept his word with 
* me, and I perceived by the chagrin 
* which this rupture gave me, all the 
danger I had run.'—* See, ſaid the 
abbẽ, moralizing very gravely, what 
one moment of ill- humour produces. 
A trifle becomes a ſerious affair: we 
are exaſperated, humbled ; love is ter- 
© rified, and flies. 

© The character of the Chevalier de 
© Luzel, reſumed the marchioneſs, 
* was quite the reverſe of that of the 
Count de Palmene.'—* This gentle- 
* man, Madam, was, without doubt, 
the perſon who was ſo {ſweet upon you 
during ſupper ?'—* Yes, my dear ab- 
* be, the ſame. He was beautiful as 
* Narcifius, and he loved himſelf no 
* leſs: he had vivacity, and a gentility 
in his underſtanding, but not the 
* ſhadow of common ſenſe. 

% Ah! marchioneſs, ſaid he to me, 
« this Palmene of yours is a melan- 
* choly creature} What do you do with 
the man? He talks, he moralizes, he 
** overwhelms us with his arguments. 
For my own part, I know but two - 
things; to amuſe myſelf, and to be 
** amuling to others: I know the world 
I live in, I ſee what paſſes there; I 
* ſee that the greateſt of evils that affli& - 


* mankind is dullneſs. Now this dull- 


** neſs proceeds from an evenneſs in the - 
„ temper, a conſtancy in our connec- 
** tions, a ſolidity in our taſtes, a mo- 


notony, in ſhort, which gives a leepi- 
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*, neſs even to pleaſure itſelf; while 


levity, caprice, coquetry, keep it a- 
* wake. Beſides, I love coquettes to 


« diſtraction: coquetry is the charm of 
«« ſociety. Beſides, ſenſible women are 
*« tireſome in the long-run. It is a 
«« good thing to have ſomebody with 
„ whom you may unbend.” —** With 
% me,” ſaid I to him ſmiling, ! you 
*« mayunbend as much as you pleaſe.” 
— “ And that now is what 1 want, what 
1 ſeek in a coquettez to oppoſe, to 
« reſiſt, to defend herſelf, if poſſible. 
«© Yes, Madam, I would fly you, if I 
thought you capable of a ſerious at- 
* tachment.” —* Madam,” replied the 
abbe gravely, this young fop was. a 
dangerous perſon.— I aſſure you, 
* my good friend, he was; and I was 
not long before I perceived it. I 
treated him at firſt as a child, and this 
aſcendancy of my underſtanding over 
his could not but be very flattering at 
my of life; but he might be 
t from me by ſomebody. I be- 
gan to grow uneaſy at it, His ab- 
lence put me out of humour; his con- 
nections raiſed my jealouſy. I de- 
manded ſacrifices, and wanted to im- 
poſe laws. 

« Well, now, ſaid he to me one da 
© when I was reproaching him for his 
* diſhpation, © would you work a little 
« miracle; make me diicreet at once: 
« I aſk nothing better.” Tunderſtood 
very well, that to make him diſcreet, 
© there was a neceſſity for ceaſing to be 
* ſo myſelf. I aſked him, however, on 
« what this little miracle depended. 
« Ona trifle,” ſaid he; ** we ſeem to me 
to love one another already; the reſt 
« is eaſily imagined.” —* If we loved 
„ one another, as you ſay, but which I 
«© do not believe, the miracle would be 
already performed: love alone would 
have rendered you diſcreet.” —* O, 
% no, Madam, we muſt be juſt: I 
« willingly abandon all other hearts 
« for yours, win or loſe; it is the chance 
te of the game, and I wiſh to run the 
« hazard of it; but yet there is an ex- 
„ change to make, and you cannot in 
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* conſcience deſire that I ſhould re- 


« nounce all pleaſure for nothing.” — 
Madam, interrupted the abbẽ, the 
chievalier was not ſo void of ſenſe as 
you ſay, and here he reaſoned pretty 
ell. —“ I was aſtoniſhed, ſaid the 
marchioneſs ; © but the more I perceived 
© he was in the right, the more I endea- 

_— © youred 
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« youred to perfuade him that he was 
wrong. Leven told him, as fat as I 
tan remember, ſome of the fineſt things 
in the world on honour, duty, and 
conjugal fidelity : but he paid no re- 
gard to them; he pretended that ho- 
nour was only a decorum, marriage a 
ceremony, and the oath of fidelity a 
compliment, a piece of politeneſs, 
which in reality bound us to nothing. 
So much was faid on one fide and the 
other, that we began to loie ourſelves 
in our ideas, when on a ſudden my 
huſband arrived.” 
© By good luck, Madam!“ Oh! by 
great luck; I confefs : never did 
uſband come more opportunely. We 
« were confuſed ; my bluſhes would have 
© betrayed me; and, for want of time to 
« recolle& myſelf, I ſaid to the chevalier, 
« Hide yourſelf.” He retired into the 
«© cloſet of my — A 
dangerous retreat, Madam !'—* It was 
© ſo; but this cloſet had a back-door, 
© and I was eaſy about the chevalier's 
© eſcape.'— Madam, ſaid the abbe, 
with his air of reflection, I would Jay 
© a wager that the chevalier is till in 
© the closet. —. Patience, replied the 
marchioneſs, * we are not come to the 
© unravelling of the plot. My huſband 
accoſted me with that air of ſelf-con- 
tent which appeared always on his 
countenance; and I, in order to con- 
ceal my embarraf{ment from him, ran 
up haſtily to embrace him with an ex- 
« clamation of ſutprize and joy.'= So, 
« you little fool, ſaid he to me, * there 
% now, I ſuppole you are pleaſed! You 
« fee me again. I am very good, to 
« come and paſs the evening with this 
cc poor thing. You are not aſhamed, 
« then, to love your huſband? But do 
1% you know that it is ridiculons, and 
« that they ſay that they muſt bury us 
0 together, or that I muſt be baniſhed 
« from you; that you are good for no- 
e thing, ever ſince you have been my 
« wife; that you drive alt your lovers 
« into deſpair, and that you ought to 
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« be puniſhed for it? — ““ I, Sir! 1 


« drive nobody into deſpair. Do not 


c ybu know me? I am one of the beſt- 


« natured women in the world. 


«© What an air of fimplicity ! one would 


« believe it. Thus, for example, Pal- 
«© mene ought to take it for granted 
6 that you have not r_ the coquette 
<e& with him: the chevalier ought to be 
« content that you prefer your huſband 


: = — 5 
plained. 
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« to him; and what a huſband too! A 
« dull, infipid fellow, who has not even 
© common ſenſe: is it not fo? What 
« & contraſt to an elegant chevalier! 


«© Indeed I form no compariſon between 
« you.” —** The chevalier has wit, vi- 
« yacity, and grace. How do I know 
te but he has the gift of tears alſo? Has 
«© he never wept at your knees? You 
© bluſh! That is almoſt a confeſſion, 
« Out with it; tell me ?7'—* Hate 
« done,” ſaid I to him, or I will leave 
ce the room.” —** What! do not you 
« ſee that I am joking.” —* Such jok- 
« ing would deſerve" How 
© now! what, angry! You threaten me 
© too! You may, but I ſhall not be at 
e all alarmed.” --* Vou take advant 

« of my virtue,” —* Of your virtue 
« Oh, not at all! I depend only on my 
ec own planet, which will not ſuffer me 
« to be made a fool of! And you 
« truſt to your planet? “ J truſt ſo 
« ſtrongly in it, I depend fo thoroughly 
c upon it, that I defy you to counteraft 
« it, Hark ye, child, I have known 
«© women without number; and not 
© one, whatever I did, could bring her- 
«« ſelf to be untrue to me. Ah! I may 
« ſay without vanity, that when they 
&© love me, they love me heartily. Not 
* that I am better than any other: I do 
© not flatter myſelf ſo far as that; but 
there is a certain e-#e-ſpai-quoi, as 
« Moliere ſays, which cannot be ex- 
At theſe words, ſurvey- 
ing himſelf with his eyes, he walked 
before a glaſs. © You ſee too, con- 
tinued he, © how little reſtraint I put 
upon you. For example, to-night 
<< have yon any appointment, any tele- 
« &-tete, I take my leave. It is mere- 
ly on a ſuppoſition that you are diſen- 
„ gaged, that I come to paſs the even- 
„ing with you.” “ However that be, 
fſaid I to him, you had better ay.” 
For the greater ſurety, is it not ſb?” 
—* Perhaps fo.” — I thank you: I ſee 
«© I muſt ſup with you.” —* Sup then 
quickly, interrupted the abbeE; * the 
marquis makes me impatient : I am 
in pain till you get vp from table; till 
you are retired into your own apart- 
ment, and your huſband leaves you 


© there.'—* Well, my dear abb6, behold 
© me there, in the moſt cruel anxiety I 
ever experienced in my life. My foul 
« fruggling (I bluſh at it yet) between 
fear and defire, I advance with 2 
* trembling pace towards the cloſs 4 
m 


1 
. 


2 
* 


— 
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uch a burſt 
ruined me: neither my 
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© my dreſſing · room, to ſee at laſt if my 
«© fears have any foundation: I perceive 
« nobody there, I think him gone, this 
« perfidious chevalier ! but, by good luck, 
I hear ſomebody ſpeaking in a low 
voice in the next room; I draw near, 
J liſten: it was Luzel himſelf, with 
« the youngeſt of my women. It is 
« true,” ſaid he, I came here with a 
« defign- upon the marchioneſs, but 
t chance uſes me better than love. What 
« a compariſon l and how unjuſt is for- 
« tune! Your miſtreſs is well enough; 
« but has ſhe that ſhape, that air of 
« neatne(s, that bloom, that gentility ? 


% You are, by nature, a woman of qua- 
« lity, A. woman muſt either be very 


% modeſt, or very vain, to have an at- 
ti tendantof your age and figure! Faith, 
« Lucy, if the Graces are made like 


« you, Venus cannot ſhine much at her 


* toilette,” — ““ Keep your gallantries, 
« Sir, for my lady, and remember that 
« ſhe will be here preſently.” —* Oh, 
„ no, ſhe is with her huſband; they are 
& the beſt in the world together. I even 
« think, God forgive me! that I hear 
e them ſaying tender things to each 
« other, It would be pleaſant if he 
e ſhould come to paſs the night with 
* her. But however that be, ſhe does 
©« not know that I am here, and from 


this moment Lam no longer for her.” 


Fut, Sir, you do not conſider; what 
« will become of me if they ſhould 
% know it?“ Take courage, I have 
« provided for every thing: if to-mor- 
« row they ſhould ſee me go out, it is 
« eaſy to give it a proper turn. — 
% But, Sir, my lady's honour ——" 
« Stuff: your lady's honour is mightily 
% concerned in it! And, after all, if the 

& ſhould give her ſuch a man as myſelf, 
« ſo much the better, that would bring 
her into faſhion.” —* Oh, the wretch!* 
cned the abbẽ. judge, my friend, 
reſumed the —— my indig- 
© nation at this diſcourſe. I was on the 
point of burſting out upon them; but 
paſſion would have 


le nor my 
© huſband would have been able to per- 


ſuade themſclyes that the chevalier 
came there on Lucy's account. Ire- 


* ſolved to diſſemble: Irang ; Lucy ap- 
| J had never ſeen her look ſo 


| © handſome before; for jealouſy embel- 


© likes it's object, when it cannot make 
* it ugly. „Was that one of your 
% maiter's ſervants, ſaid I to her, 


* whom I juſt now heard talking with 
% hn, Yes, Madan,” replied ſhe 
« with confuſion, * Let him withdraw 
e this inſtant, and do not come back 
*« till he is gone.” I ſaid no more; 
but whether Lucy ſaw through me, 
or fear determined her to lend away 
the chevalier, he retired that inſtant, 
and got out undiſcovered. You may 
eaſily judge, my dear abbe, that my 
© door was ever after ſhut againſt him, 
and that Lucy the next day · dreſſed 
my head ill, did eyery thing wrong, 
was good for nothing, put me quite 
out of patience, and was diſcharged.” 

© You had reaſon, Madam, cried the 

abbe, to ſay that your virtue has run 

© ſome riſks.'—* This is not all, con- 

tinued ſhe, © I hall now entertain you 

* with another adventure. We paſſed 

the ſummer every year at our coun- 

© try-hoylſe at Corbéil, where we had 

© a celebrated painter for our - neigh- 

© byur, which inſpired the marquis with 

the gallant notion of having my por- 

* trait and his own. You know that 

© it was his foible to believe himſelf be- 

loved by me. He would have vs re- 

preſented in the ſame piece, chained 
together by Hymen with wreaths of 
flowers. The painter took the hint; 

but being accuſtomed to draw after 
nature, he deſired to have a model for 
the figure of Hymen, In the ſame 
village was at that time a young abbe, 
who now and then came to ſee us. 

His fine eyes, his roly mouth, his 
complexion ſcarce yet ſhaded with 
the down of youth, his hair of a 
bright flaxen colour flowing in ſmall 
ringlets on a neck whiter than ivory, 

the tender vivacity of his looks, - (4 
delicacy and regularity of his features, 
every thing about him ſeemed ſo form- 
ed tor the purpoſe, that the marquis 
prevailed on the abb to conſent to 
* ſerve as a model to the painter.” 

At this beginning, the Abbe de Cha- 
teaunegſ redoubled his attention; but 
contained himſelf till the end, in order 
to hear the concluſion of the ſtory. 

© The expreſſion to be given to the 
 countenances,' continued the marchio- 
neſs, © produced excellent ſceney between 
the painter and the marquis. The 
more my huſband endeavouzed to put 
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on an air of ſenſibility, the more ſm - 


„ple he looked, The painter copied 

„ faithfully, and the marquis was en- 

© raged at 8 painted to the 
' 


6 life, 
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© life. For my part, I had — 
© of mockery in my countenance, whic 
© the painter imitated as well. The 
© marquis ſwore, the artiſt retouched 
© without ceaſing ; but he ſtill found on 
© the canvas the air of a fly baggage 
© and a fool. At laſt a dullneſs ſeized 
me; the marquis took it for a ſoft 
© languor: on his fide he gave himſelf a 
« fooliſh laugh, whichhe called a tender 
* ſmile, and the painter came off for 
© drawing him as he ſaw him. We 
© were to proceed next to the figure of 
© Hymen. Come, Sir,“ ſaid the pain- 
ter to the abbe, „now for the Graces 
„ and voluptuouſneſs! Look tenderly 
« on the lady; ſtill more tenderly.” — 
% Take her hand,” added my huſband, 
« and imagine that you are ſaying to 
« her, Fear not, my dear; theſe bands 
4% are made of flowers; ſtrong, but 
« light.” Animate yourſelf, then, my 
« dear abbẽ; your countenance has no 
« expreſſion in it: you have the air of 
« a Hymen benumbed.” The young 
man profited wonderfully by the in- 
ſtructions of the painter and the mar- 
quis. His imidity vaniſhed by de- 
rees, his mouth wore an amorous 
ſmile: his complexion was heightened 
with a livelier red, his eyes ſparkled 
with a gentler flame, and his hand 
preſſed mine with a tremor which my- 
ſelf only could perceive, I muſt tell 
ou all; the emotion of his ſoul paſſed 


much more tenderneſs than I had done 
© my ſpouſe. There ! the very thing,” 
© ſaid the marquis: go on, abbẽ; ad- 
4% mirable!—ls not it?“ ſaid he to the 
painter. We ſhall make ſomething 
4 of this little model. - Come, wife, 
4 do not let us be caſt down : I knew 
« very well that it would be a fine 
© piece. There! you are now juſt as 
4 n abbé.—Go on, 
4 Madam : I leave you boch in the 
« right attitude; do not change it till 
« I return.” As ſoon as the marquis 
vas gone, my little abbẽ became quite 
© heavenly ; my eyes devoured his, and 
« yet I could not be ſatisfied, The 
« ſittings were long, and ſeemed to us 
to laſt only for a moment. What 
« a pity,” ſaid the rr te that I did 
« not take my lady at ſuch a juncture 
« as this! There is the expreſſion I 
« wiſhed for! quite another counte- 
« nance. Ah, Sir! what a pleaſure it 


is to copy you! You do not flag at 


into mine, and I viewed the god with 
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e all: your features become more and 
* more animated. — No inattention, 
Madam; fix your eyes on his: my 
% Hymen will be a capital figure.“ 
When the head of the Hymen was fi- 
* niſhed, „I want, Madam, ſaid he 
© to me one day in my huſband's ab. 
* ſence, . I want to retouch your por. 
e trait. Change places, abbe, and 
„ take that of the marquis. —* Why 
« ſo, Sir?” ſaid I, bluſhing. Oh, 
«© Heavens, Madam! let me alone. 1 
« know beſt what will ſet you off to 
« advantage.” TI underſtood him, and 
the abbe bluſhed at it as well as my. 
© ſelf. The artifice of the painter had 
* a wonderful effect. The languor 
gave place to the moſt touching ex- 
« preſſion of timid voluptuouſneſs. The 
* marquis, 'at his return, could not 
« ceaſe admiring this change, which 
© he could not comprehend. © This 
« is very ſtrange!“ ſaid he; „ it looks 
& as if the picture had animated it- 
6 ſelf,” —< It is the effect of my co- 
4 lours,” replied the painter, coldly, 
to diſplay themſelves thus in propor- 
« tion as they take place. You will 
« fee it quite a different thing in a 
& ſhort time from what it is now 
« But my head,” reſumed the marquis, 
« to me does not ſeem to improve ſo.” 
—*< That is eaſily accounted for,” re- 
* plied the artiſt: “ the lineaments 
„ are ſtronger, and the colours leſs 
delicate. But do not be impatient : 
« jt will become, in time, one of the 
« fineſt huſband's heads that ever was 
4% ſeen;” 

When the picture was finiſhed, 
© the abbé and myſelf fell into a pro- 
found melancholy. Thoſe ſoft mo- 
ments in which our ſouls ſpoke 
through our eyes, and ſhot themſelves 
© into one another, were now no more. 
* His timidity and my modeſty laid 
© us under a cruel reſtraint. He no 
© Jonger dared to viſit us fo often, and 
© I no longer dared to invite him. 

In ſhort, one day when he happen- 
© ed to be at our houſe, I found him 
alone, motionleſs and penſive, before 
© the picture. You are well employ- 
« ed, Sir,“ faid I to him. “ Yes, Ma- 
« dam,” replied he _— « am en- 
6c joying the only pleaſure that will 
« henceforth be permitted me: I am 
e admiring yourſelf in your picture.“ 
—“ You are admiring mel That is 
« very gallant !"=—=& Ah! I would fay 

& more 


* _— 
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& more if I durſt.”—* Indeed? You 
« are content? — “ Content, Madam! 
« J am enchanted. Alas! why are you 
« not ſtill fuch as I ſee you in this pic- 
« ture!” —* It is pretty well, inter- 
« terrupted I, pretending not to under- 
«© ſtand him; but yours appears to me 
« to be better.” — Better, Madam 
« mine is as cold as-ice.””—* You joke 
« about your coldneſs : nothing in the 
« world can be more warm.” —** Ah, 
« Madam ! had I but been at liberty 
« to ſuffer that emotion to diſplay itſelf 
« in my countenance which gre in 
my heart, you ſhould have ſeen quite 
« another thing. But how could I ex- 
« preſs what I felt in thoſe moments ? 
« The painter, if not the marquis, had 
1 his eyes continually upon me. I was 
« obliged to aſſume a tranquil air. 
« Would you ſee,” added he, how I 
« ſhould have viewed you, if we had 
t been without witneſſes ? Give me 
% once more that hand which I preſſed 
% not without trembling, and let us re- 
« ſume the ſame attitude.“ Would 
you believe it, my friend? I had the 
* curioſity, the complaiſance, and, if 
6 — pleaſe, the weakneſs, to let my 
* hand drop into his. I muſt confeſs, 
© I never ſaw any thing ſo tender, ſo paſ- 
* fionate, ſo touching, as the figure of my 
© little abbẽ at this dangerous confe- 
© rence, Voluptuouſneſs ſmiled on his 
* hps, defire ſpark led in his eyes, and all 
* the flowers of the ſpring ſeemed to blow 
© on his beautiful cheeks. He preſſed 
my hand againſt his heart, and I felt 
© it beat with a vivacity that commu- 
s nicated itſelf to mine. Yes,” ſaid 


1, endeavouring to difſemble my con- 
© fuſion, © that would be more expreſ- 


« five, I confeſs, but it would no longer 
« be the figure of Hymen.”—* No, 
« Madam, no; it would be that of Love: 
« but Hymen at your feet ought to be 
« no other than Love him.” At 
© theſe words he ſeemed to forget him- 
* ſelf, and thought himſelf in reality 
© the god whoſe image he repreſented. 
* By good luck I had ftill ftrength 
enough left to be in a paſſion: the 
poor creature, ſhocked and confound- 
© ed, took my emotion for knger, and 


© loſt, in aſking my pardon, the moſt 
* favourable moment to offend me with 
© impunity.'—* Ah! Madam, ' cried the 


Abbe de Chateauneuf, is it poſſible 


that I have been ſuch a fool 


© How new reſumed the marchio: 


neſs. Alas! this little fool was I!* 
— You! impoſſible !—* It was I, 


I myſelf; nothing more certain. You 
recal my own ſtory to my remem- 
brance. Cruel woman ! had I known 
but what I know now M 


© old friend, you would have had too 


© great an advantage; and this pru- 
« dence which you now extol ſo high- 


ly would have made but a feeble 


© reſiſtance,” ——*< I am confounded,* 
cried the abbe, © I ſhall never for- 
give myſelf as long as I live,” — 
* Conſole yourſelt, for it is time," re- 
plied the marchioneſs ſmiling z © but 
* confeſs that there is a great deal of 
good luck in virtue itſelf, and that 
* thole ladies who have the moſt, ought 
* to judge leſs ſeverely of them who 
© have not had enough. 
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THE TWO UNFORTUNATE LADIES. 


N the convent of the viſitation of 

Cl... had for ſome ſhort time 
retired the Marchioneſs of Clarence. 
The calm and ſerenity which ſhe ſaw 
reign in this ſolitude, did but render 
more lively and bitter the grief that con- 
ſumed her. How happy, ſaid the, 
are thoſe innocent doves, which have 
© taken their flight towards heaven! 


Life is to them a cloudleſi day; they 


© know neither the ſorrows nor plea- 
« ſures of the world.” 
Amidſt theſe pious maidens, whoſe 


happineſs ſhe envied, one only, named. 


Lucilia, ſeemed to her te be penſive and 


— Lucilia, ftill in the bloom of 


er youth, had that ſtyle of beauty which 
is the image of a ſenſible heart; but 
ſorrow and tears had taken off it's freſh 


neſe, like a roſe which the ſun has wi- 


theres, 
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thered, but which yore " fill 2 
of judgiug, in it's languiſhing ſtate, 
all 1 4 it had = the yg 
There ſeems to be a dumb language 
between tender ſouls. The marchioneſs 
read in the eyes of this afflicted fair-ouc 
what nobody had diſcovered there be- 
fore. . So natural is it to the unhappy 
to complain, and love their partners in 
affliction! She took a liking to Lucilia. 
Friendſhip, which in the world is hardly 
a ſentiment, in the cloiſter is a paſſion. 
Their connection in a ſhort time became 
very intimate; but on both ſides a con- 
cealed ſorrow poiſoned it's iweetneſs. 
They were ſometimes a whole hour ſigh- 
ing together, without preſuming to aſk 
each other the ſecret of their griefs. 
The marchionels at laſt broke the ſi- 
lence. | 

A mutual confeſſion, ſaid ſhe, 
© would {pare us perbaps a great deal 
© of uneaſineſs: we ſtifle our ſighs on 
© both ſides; ought friendſhip to keep 
« any thing a ſecret from the brealt 
£ where a mutual triendſhip is found?“ 
At theſe words a modeſt bluſh animated 
the features of Lucilia, and the veil of 
her eye-lids dropped over her fine eyes. 
< Ah! Why, replied the marchionels, 
* why this bluſh? Is it the effect of 
© ſhame? It is thus that the thought of 
* happineſs ought to colour beauty. 
« Speak, my Lucilia; pour out your 
© heart into the boſom of a friend, more, 
© without doubt, to be lamented than 
* yourſelf, but who would conſole her- 
* ſelf for her own happineſs, if ſhe could 
© but {often yours. — “ What is it you 
© aſk of me, Madam? I ſhare all your 
© ſorrows, but I have none of my own 
to confide to you. The alteration of 
* my health is the only cauſe of that 


© Janguor into which you ſee me plung- 


© ed. I am decaying inſenſibly; and, 
* thanks to Heaven, my end approaches.” 
She ſpoke theſe laſt words with a ſmile, 


at which the marchioneſs was greatly 


affected. Is that, then, ſaid ſhe, * your 
only conlolation? yet, though impa- 
© tient to die, you. will not confeis to me 
© what it is that. renders life odious to 
6 you. How long have you been here? 
— Five years, Madam. —“ Was you 
brought hither by compulſion ?'—* No, 
Madam; by. reaſon, by Heaven, which 
was pleaſed to attract my heart en- 
tirely to itſelf.— That heart, then, 
was attached to the world ?'— Alas! 
yes, for it's own puniſhment, == Fi- 
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niſh,'—* I have told vpn all.'—— Were 
you in love, Lucilia, and had the for- 
titude to bury yourſelf alive? Was 
it ſome perhdiony wretch whom you 
have abandoned ?*—* The moſt vu. 
tuous, moſt tender, and moſt valuable 
of mankind. Aſk no more: you ſe 
the guilty tears that ſteal from my 
eyes; all the wounds of my heat 
open afreſh at the thought. — No, 
my dear Lucilia, it is not a time far 
us now to keep any thing a ſecret. I 
would penetrate. into the inmoſt re- 


ceſſes of your foul, in order to pour 


conſolation into it: believe me, the 
poi ſon of grief exhales not but by com- 
plaiuts; ſhut up in ſilence, it only 
becomes the more violent.“ — Von 


will have it, Madam? Weep then 


gver the unfortunate Luciliaz weep 
over her life, and ſhortly over her 
death. | 

* Scaxce had I appeared in the world, 
when this fatal beauty attracted the 
eyes of a fickle and unprydent youth, 
whole homage could not dazzle me. 
One man alone, yet in the age of in- 
nocence and candour, taught me that 
I was ſenſible of love. The equality 
of our years, birth, fortune; the con- 
nection alſo between our families; and, 
above all, a mutual jaclination, bad 
united us to each other. My lover 
lived only for me: we ſaw with pity 
this immenſe void of the world, where 
plealure,is only a ſhadow, where love 
is but a gleam ;z our hearts full of 
themſelves. . . .. But I loſe myſelf. 
Ah, Madam, what do you now oblige 
me to call to mind! What, my 
dear, do you reproach yourſelf for hav- 
ing been juſt? When Heaven has form- 
ed two virtuous and ſenſible hearts, 
does it make it criminal in them to 
ſeek each other, to attract, to capti- 
vate reciprocally? If ſo, why has it 
made them? It formed, no doubt, 
with pleaſure that heart in which mine 
loſt itſelf ; where virtue took place of 
reaſon, and, where I ſaw nothing that 
was a reproach to nature. . Oh, Ma- 
dam, who was ever loved like me! 
Would you believe that I was obliged 
to ſpare my lover's delicacy. even the 


conteſſion of thoſe tender inquietudes 


which ſometimes afflict love? He 
would have deprived himſelf of life, 
if Lucilia had been jealous of it. 
When he perceived in my eyes any 


mark of ſorrow, it was to him as if 
o 
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all nature had been eclipſed : he ſup- 
« poſed himſelf always the cauſe, and 
« reproactied-himſelf for all my fauhs. 

« It is but toq eaſy to judge to what 
« exteſs the moſt amiable of men muſt 
« have been loved. Intereſt, which diſ- 
« ſolves all ties except thoſe of love, 
« intereſt diſunited our families: a fatal 
law - ſuit, commenced againſt my mo- 
« ther, was to us the ærà and ſource of 
gur misfortumes. The mutual hatred 
« of our friends raed itfelf as an eter- 
nal barrier betweeh us: we were oblig- 
ed to give over ſeeing each other. The 
„letter which he wrote to me will ne- 
ver be effaced but of my memory. 


« YJPVERY thing is loſt to me; my 
dear Lucilia: they tear from 
« me my only happineſs. I am juſt 
« come from throwing myſelf at my 
t father's feet, I am juſt come from 
« conjuring him, bathing him at the 
« ſame time with my tears, to give over 
& this fatal law-fuit. He received me 
« a+ a child. I proteſted to him that 
« your fortune was ſacred to me, that 
*«* my own would become odious. 
© He has treated my diſintereſtedneſs 
« as a folly, Mankind conceive not 
& that there is ſomething above riches : 
« and yet at ſhould I do with wealth 
« if I loſe you? They fay that one 
„ day I ſhall be glad they did not liſten 
« to me. If I believed that age, or 
© what they call reafon, could fo far 
debaſe my ſoul; I ſhould ceaſe to live 
« from this moment, terrified at what 
++ was to come. No, my dear Luciha, 
<< no; all I have or aſk is yours. The 
** laws would in vain give me a part of 
your inheritance 53 my laws art in 
my heart, and my father there ſtands 
condemned. A thoufand pardons for 
the uneaſinefſes he occaſions you! 
I _— God that I offer up no Eriminal 
** wiſhes! I could cut off from my 
** own days to add to father s; 
*© but, if ever I am maſter of thoſe 
**© riches he is now accumulating, and 
with which-he would overload me in 
** ſpite of myſelf, ample reparation ſhall 
de made for all. But yer I am de- 
© prived of you. They will diſpoſe, 
perhaps, of the heart which you have 
ba you me. Ah! beware of ever con- 
ſenting to it: think that my life is at 
**. ſtake, think that our oaths are written 
„ im heaven. But can you withſtand | 


che imperious will of a mother? I 


„ tender love. 


© You anſwered him, without doubt.“ 


« ſhudder at the thought; =S com- 
« fort to me, in the name of the | 


— Yes, Madam; but in very few 
© words, ; 


«© T Upbraid you with nothing, I am 


6 unlappy; but I know how to 
ce be ſo; learn from me to ſuffer. 


© The law-ſuit, however, was begun, 


and carried on with heat. One day, 
© alas! one terrible day! while my mo- 
ther was reading with indignation a 
© memorial publiſhed againſt her, ſome - 
© body aſked t 


© The ſervant, confounded, heſttates for 
© ſome time, ſtammers in his anſwers, 


© and concludes by confeſſing that he” 
© was charged with a billet to me. 


„ For my daughter! from whom? IL 
« was preſent; judge of my ſituation 
judge of the mdignation of my mother 
© when ſhe heard the name of the ſon of 
the perſon whom ſhe called her perſe- 
cutor, If ſhe had vouchſafed to reud 
the billet, which ſhe ſent back without 
opening, perhaps ſhe had been moved 
by it. She would have feen, at leaſt, 
the extreme purity of our ſentiments : 


this law-ſuit had plunged her, re- 

uired only an opportunity to vent it- 
telf, or that a ſecret correſponderice be- 
tween her daughter and her enemies 


no reproaches with which I was not 
loaded. I fell down confounded at 
'my mother's feet, and ſubmitted to 
the humiliation of her upbraidings, 
as if I had deſerved them. It was de- 
termined on the ſpot that I ſhould 


ed my ſhame and her own. Being 
brought here the day after, orders 
were given not to ſuffer me to ſee any 


had been entirely annihilated to me. 
The firſt and only viſit I received was 
my mother's: 1 -preſaged from her 
embraces the ſentence the was goin 


to pronounce, I am ruined,” ſaid” 


©. ſhe to me, as ſoon as we were alone: 


« iniquity has prevailed; I have loft 
66 — law-ſuit, and with it all means 
40 


eſtabliſhing you in the world. 


« Scarce. 


to ſpeak with me. Who 
« is it?” ſaid ſhe ; let them come in.“ 


but whether the vexation into which 


was in her eyes areal crime, there are 


and conceal in a cloiſter what ſhe call. 


body; and I was here three whole 
months, as if my family and the world 
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« Scarce enough remains for my ſon to 
© ſupport himſelf according to his birth. 


«© As to you, my daughter, God has 
* called you here; here you muſt live 
* and die: to-morrow you take the 
« yeil.” At theſe words, which were 
* ſtrengthened by the cold and abſolute 
© tone in which they were pronounced, 
my heart was ſtruck, and my tongue 
frozen; my knees gave way beneath 
me, and I tell ſenſeleſs on the ground. 
My mother called for aſſiſtance, and 
laid hold of that opportunity to with- 
draw herſelf from my tears. When 
I was come to myſelf again, I found 
myſelf ſurrounded with thoſe pious 
damſels, whoſe companion I was to 
be, and who invited me to partake 
with them the ſweet tranquillity of their 
condition. But that ftate, ſo for- 
tunate for an innocent and diſengaged 
ſoul, preſented to my eyes nothing 
but ſtruggles, perjuries, and remorſe. 
A. dreadtul abyſs was going to be 
opened betwixt my lover and me; I 
found my better part torn from me ; 
I ſaw no longer any thing around me 
but ſilence and vacuity; and in this 
immenſe ſolitude, in this renunciation 
of all nature, I found myſelf in the 
- preſence of Heaven, with my heart 
full of the lovely object, which it was 
neceſlary I ſhould forget for it's ſake. 
Theſe holy damſels told me, with the 
ſtrongeſt conviction, all that they 


but it was not to the world that I was 
attached; the - moſt horrible deſart 
would have ſeemed a raviſhing abode, 
with the man whom 1 had left in that 
world which to me was nothing, 

I deſired to fee my mother again: 
© ſhe pretended at firſt to have taken 
* my ſwooning for a natural acci- 
« dent. *© No, Madam, it is the effect 
« of the violent ſituation into which 
46 you have thrown me; for it is no 
« longer time to feign, You have 
«« given me life, you may take it from 
c mne; but, Madam, have you con- 
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„% ceived me only as a victim devoted 


« to the torment of a lingering death? 
« and to whom is it you lacrifice 
«© me? Not to God. 
« jets me: the Almighty demands 
« only pure victims, voluntary ſacri- 
6% fices; he is jealous of the offerings 
«« made him, and the heart which pre- 
4 ſents itſelf, to him ought thencefor- 
„% ward to be his alone. If violence 


knew of the vanities of the world: 


I feel that he re- 
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46 dra ö me to the altar, and 
« — 1 Wo ne 

«© ſay you, wretched — oe A ter- 
* rible truth, which deſpair forces from 

«© me: yes, Madam, my heart has 
« given itſelf away without your con- 

« ſent; innocent or culpable, it is no 

© longer mine; God only can break 

* the band by which it is tied.“ 

„Go, unworthy daughter, go and 

„ ruin yourſelf : I will never acknow. 

© ledge you more.” —** Dear mother, 

© by your own blood, abandon me not; 

« ſee my tears, my deſpair z fee hell 

«« open at my feet! —“ Is it in this 

light, then, that a fatal paſſion makes 

«« thee view the aſylum of honour, the 

« tranquil port of innocence? What, is 
t there then but the world in thy eyes? 

C Know, however, that this world has 
e but one idol, intereſt. All our ho- 
© mages are for the ſucceſsful: obli- 
« vion, deſertion, and co z are 
the portion of the unfortunate.” 

«© Ah, Madam! ſeparate from that 
corrupt multitude. the  man——" 
© Whom you love, is it not ſo? I 
© knowall that he can have ſaid to you: 
« He is no accomplice in the iniquity 
«© of his father; he diſclaims it, he 
* complains to you of it; he will re- 
© pair the injury done you! Vain pro- 
*© miles; the fine ſpeeches of a young 
«© man, which will be forgot to-morrow. 
« But were he conftant in his paſſion, 
„ and faithful in his promiſes, his fa- 
e ther is young; he will grow old, for 
« the wicked grow old; and in the 
mean time love becomes extinct, am- 
„ bition prompts, duty commands; 
«© rank, alliance, fortune, preſent them- 
„ ſelves to him, and the credulous, be- 
« guiled maid, becomes the publick 
« talk. Such is the lot that awaited 
« you : your mother has preſer ved you 
from it. I now coſt you ſome tears, 
e but you will one day bleſs me for it. 
%] leave you, my daughter: prepare 
* yourſelf for the facrifice which God 
* requires of you. The more painful 
this ſacriſice, the more worthy will it 
© be of Him.” 

© In a word, Madam, I was obliged 
to reſolve.” I took. this veil, this 
* bandage; I entered the path of peni- 
* tence; and during the time of proba- 
© tion, in which we are yet free, I flat- 
© taed myſelf with the hopes of ſub- 
« duing myſelf, and attributed my ir- 
© reſolution. and weakneſs ſolely = — 
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« fatal liberty of having it in my power 
© to return. I thought the time long 
« till I could bind myſelf, by an irrevo- 
© cable oath, _ I took that oath; I re- 
© nounced the world; an eaſy matter. 
© But, alas! I renounced alſo my lover, 
and that was more than renouncing 
my life. On pronouncing thoſe vows, 
* my ſoul fluttered on my lips, as if 
ready to leave me. Scarce had I 
« ſtrength enough to drag me to the foot 
© of the altar; whence they were obliged 
© to carry me away as dead. My mo- 
© ther came to me tranſported with a 
«© cruel joy.— Pardon me, my God: I 
© reſpe&t, I love her ſtill; I will love her 
© to my laſt gaſp. Theſe words of 


Lucilia were interrupted by fighs, and 


two rivulets of tears overflowed her 
face. Be cant? 
The ſacrifice was now compleated, 
reſumed ſhe after along ſilence: I was 
« the Almighty's, I was no longer my 
© own. All ſenſual ties were now to 
be broken: I was become dead to the 
© earth; I preſumed to believe it. But 
* what was my terror, on ſearching in- 
© to the abyſs of my own ſoul! I there 
* ſtill found love, but a frantick and 
© criminal love; love covered with ſhame 
and deſpair, love rebelling againſt 
© Heaven, againſt nature, againſt my- 
« ſelf; love conſumed by regret, torn 
© with remorſe, and transformed into 
rage. What have I done!” cried I 
© to myſelf a thouſand times, © what 


© have I done! This adored man, whom 


] muſt ſee no more, preſents himſelf 
* to my imagination in all his charms.”” 


* The happy knot which was to have 
made us one, all the moments of a 


delicious life, all the emotions of two 
hearts which death alone would have 
ſeparated, preſented themſelves to my 
* diftraſted ſoul. Ah, Madam, how 
* grievous was the image! There is no- 
* thing which I have not done in order 
* to blot it from my memory, For theſe 
* five years paſt have I by turns baniſh- 
ed it from my fight, and ſeen it recur 
without ceaſing. In vain do I fink 
myſelf in fleep, which only revives it 
in my mind; in vain do I abſtract 


mm. aw 4 06 e 


I bear it into the boſom of God him- 


* father of mercies, has at length taken 


* pity on me. Time, reaſon, penance, 


* haye weakened the firſt ſhocks of this 
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myſelf in ſolitude, where it awaits 
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ſelf. Meantime that God, who is the 


criminal paſſion, but a painful lan- 
c guor has ſucceeded. 1 feet myſelf 
c ying every moment, and the though 
© thatI am i 


wing near to my grave is 


my fole conſolation.” 


Oh, my dear Lucilia!“ cried the 
marchjoneſs, after hearing her, which 


© of us is moſt to be pitied! Love has 


© been the cauſe both of your misfof« 
© tunes and mine: but you loved tlie 
tendereſt, the moſt faithful, the moſt 
teful of men; and I the moſt per- 
dious, the moſt ungrateful, the moſt 
cruel, You devoted yourſelf to Hea- 
ven, I delivered myſelf up to a vil- 
lain; your retreat was a'triumph, 
mine is a reproach Be lament 
you, love you, and reſpe& you; but 
me they revile and traduce. a 
© Of all lovers, the moſt paſſionate 
before marriage was the Marquis of 
Clarence. Young, amiable, ſeducing 
to the higheſt degree, he promiſed a 
moſt happy diſpoſition. He ſeemed to 
poſſeſs all the virtues, as he really did 
all the graces. The docile eaſe of 
his temper received in ſo lively a man- 
ner the impreſhon of virtuous ſenti- 
ments, that they ſeemed as if they 
could never have been effaced. It was 
too eaſy for him, alas! to inſpire me 
with the paſſion which he had him- 
ſelf, or at leaſt thought he had for me. 
All. the conveniencies, which make 
great matches, conſpired with this 
mutual inclination; and my parents, 
who had ſeen it riſing in my boſom, 
conſented to crown it. Two years 
ſſed in the tendereſt union. O, 
Paris! O theatre of vices! O dread- 
ful rock of love, innocence, and vir- 
tue! My huſband, who till then had 
been but little converſant with thoſe 
of his own age, and that merely'to 
amuſe himſelf, as he ſaid, with the 
irregularities and follies, imbibed in- 
ſenſibly the poiſon of their example. 
The noiſy preparation for their inſipid 
meetings, the myſterious confidence 
of their adventures, the proud recitals 
of their empty pleaſures, the com- 
mendations laviſhed on their worthleſs 
conqueſts, all excited his cunoſity. 
The fweetneſs of an innocent and 
ceful union had no longer the ſame 
charms for him. I had myſelf no 
other talents than thoſe which a virtu- 
© ous education beltows ; I perceived 
© that he required more in me. I am 
“ undone,” ſaid 1 * myſelf, my heart 


60 
« is no longer a ſufficierit return far 
« his. Indeed his attentions from 
that time were nothing more than 
complaiſance ; he no longer peed 
thoſe {weet converſations, thoſe private 
interviews, ſo delicious to me, to the 
ebb and flow of a tumultuous ſociety. 
He himſelf perſuaded me to abandon 
myſelf to apron, only in order to 
authoriſe him. to be abandoned, 1 
became more preſſing, and reftrained 
him. I took the reſolution of leaving 
him at liberty, that he might wiſh for 
me, and ſee me again with pleaſure, 
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after a compariſon which I thought 


muſt be to my advantage: but young 


corrupters ſeized that ſoul, unfor- 
tunately too flexible; and from the in- 
ſtant he had ſteeped his lips in the 
poiſoned cup, his intoxication was 
without remedy, and his wandering 
without return. I wanted to recal 
him; but it was too late. You 
deſtroy yourſelf, my dear,” ſaid I to 
him; © and though it be dreadful to 
me to fee a huſband torn from me 
who formed all my delight, yet it is 
more for your ſake than my own that 
I lament your error. You ſeek hap- 
pineſs where it is moſt aſſuredly not 
to be found. Falſe delights, ſhame- 
ful pleaſures, will never ſatisfy your 
ſoul. The art of feducing and de- 
ceiving is the whole of that worldly 
art that now charms you; your wife 
knows it not, and you know it no 
better than ſhe: that infamous ſchool 
is not formed for our hearts; yours 
luffers itſelf to be loſt in it's intoxica- 
tion; but it will laſt only for a time; 
the illuſion will vaniſh like a dream; 
you will return to me, and find me 
{till the ſame; an indulgent and faith- 
ful love waits your return, and all 
will be forgotten, You will have 
neither reproach nor complaint to 
fear from me: happy if I can conſole 
you, for all the chagrins which you 
may have occahoned me! But you, 
who know the value of virtue, and 
have taſted of her charms; you, whom 
vice ſhall have plunged from one 
abyſs, into another; you, whom. it 
ſhall diſmils, perhaps with contempt, 
to conceal at home with your wife 
the languiſhing days of a premature 
old age, your heart withered with 


ſadneſs, your ſoul a prey to cruel re- 
| you reconcile your- 


f? how will you be 


morſe, how v 
ſelf to yourk 


TALES: 

4 able ſtill to reliſh the pure pleaſure of 
being beloved by me? Alas my love 
« itſelf will be your puniſhment, The 
« more lively iſo and tender that love 


will be, the more humiliating will it 


© be for you. It is this, my dear mar. 
4 quis, it is this that grieves and over. 
« powers me, Ceaſe to love me, if you 
60 yy I can forgive you, ſince I 
% have ceaſed to be agreeable; but 
% never render yourſelf unworthy of 
„% my tenderneſs, and contrive at leaft 
e not to be obliged to bluſh before me. 
© Would you believe it, my dear Lu- 


© cilia? a piece of raillery was all his 


© anſwer. He told me that I talked 
© like an angel, and that what I had 
* ſaid deſerved to be committed to writ- 
ing. But ſeeing my eyes brimful of 


tears, Nay, do not play the child!” 


© ſaid he to me: I love you, you know 
© it; ſuffer me to amuſe myſelf, and 
«© be aſſured that nothing attaches me.” 
However, ſome officious friends 
© failed not to inform me of every thing 
© that could grieve and confound me. 
Alas! my huſband himſelf in a ſhort 
© time deſiſted from keeping himſelf 
under my reſtraint, and even from 
© flattering me, 
© I ſhall not tell you, my dear Lucilia, 
the many marks of humiliation and 
diſguſt that I endured. Your griefs, in 
N of mine, would even ap- 
pear light to you. Imagine, if poſ- 
üble, ſtustion of dos nab 
teeling ſoul, lively and delicate to ex- 
ceſs, receiving every day new outrages 
from the only object of it's affection; 
(till living 2 him alone, when be 
lives no longer for her, when he is not 
aſhamed to live for objects devoted to 
contempt. I ſpare your delicacy the 
moſt horrible part of this pid ure. Rc- 
. abandoned, ſacrificed by my 
uſband, I devoured my grief in fi- 
lence: and if I afforded ſome protli- 
gate companies a topick of ridiculc, 
a more juſt and compaſſionate publick 
conſoled me with it's pity ; and I en- 
joyed the fole good which his vic? 
could not take from me, a ſpotleis 
character. I have ſince loſt that, my 
dear Lucilia. The wickedneſs of the 
women, whom my example humbled, 
Could not bear to ſee me irreproach- 
© able. They interpreted, according to 
their wiſhes, my ſolitude and app* 
© rent tranquillity : they aſcribed to me 
6 as a loyer the firſt man who had the 
4 | 6 jmpudence 
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© ;jmpudence to conceiye that he was 
E well received by me. My huſband 
© to whom my preſence was a contin 

© reproach, and who found himſelf not 
yet ſufficiently at liberty, in order to rid 
«© himſelf of my importunate grief, took 
« the firſt pretext that was preſented to 
© him, and baniſhed me to one of his 
© country-ſeats. Unknown to the world, 
far from the ſight of my misfortunes, 
I at leaſt — — in ſolitude the liber - 
© ty of indulging my grief; but the 
c * man cauſe 29 by notified to 
© me, that I might chuſe a convent ; 
© that his ſeat of Florival was fold, 


and that I muſt retire from thence.” 


— Florival!* interrupted Lucilia, in 
a violent emotion. That was the place 


of my exile,” reſumed the marchio- 


neſs. * Ah, Madam ! what name have 
© you pronounced !'——< The name of 
© my huſband” before he acquired the 
© marquiſite of Clarence.'—* What do 


I hear! Oh, Heaven! oh, juſt Heaven 


is it poſſible?* cried Lucilia, throw- 
ing herſelf upon the boſom of her friend. 
What is the matter! what troubles 
© you! what ſudden revolution! Luci- 
© cilia, recover your ſenſes. “ How, 
« Madam! 1s Florival then the di- 
© ous wretch, the villain, who ys 
and diſhonours you] Do you know 
him? It is the man, Madam, 
* whom I adored, whom I have mourn- 
© ed for theſe five years paſt ; the man 
© who would have had my laſt fighs!' 
— What ſay you ?'—* It is he, Ma- 
* dam! Alas, what had been my lot! 
At theſe words, Lucilia bowing her face 
to the ground, Oh, my God!" ſaid 
ſhe; * oh, my God! it was thou who 
* ſtretchedſt out thine hand towards 


me. The marchioneſs was confound- 
ed, and unable to recover from her aſto- 


niſhment. * Doubt it not, ſaid ſhe to 
Luciliaz, © the deſigns of Heaven are vi- 


* ſibly manifeſted upon us: it brings 


© us wor, py us with a mutual 
* confidence, and opens our hearts to 
* each other, as two ſources of light 
© and conſolation. Well, my worthy 
* and tender friend, let vs endeavour to 
C forget at once both our misfortunes, 
and th 

From this time the tenderneſs and in- 
timacy 


the higheſt degrees their ſolitude had 


pleaſures, known only to the unfor- 
tunate. But, in a little time, this calm 


was interrupted by the news of the dan · 


© remorſe before it.“ 


e perſon. who occaſioned them. 
of their friendſhip increaſed to . 


6x 


ger weep threatened the marquis. Hp 
1 


pations , coſt him his life. Att 
point of death he aſked” for his virtu- 
ous wife. She tears herſelf from the 
arms of her forlorn companion; haſtens 
to him; arrives; and finds him ex- 
piring. Oh you, whom I have 6 
« greatly and ſo cruelly injured, ſaid 
he to her on recollecting her, * ſee the 
© fruit of my irregularities; ſee the 
* dreadful ſtroke which the hand of God 
has inflifted upon me. If Iam yet 
© worthy of your pity, raiſe up to Hea- 
ven your innocent voice, and lay my 
The diſtracted 
wife would have thrown herſelf on his 
boſom. Stand off, ſaid he; Iſhud- 
der at myſelf ; my breath is the * 
© of death: adding, after a long fi- 
lence, * Do you know me again in this 
© ſtate to which my crimes have reduced 
© me? Is this that pure ſoul that uſed 


to mix itſelf with thine? Is this that 


half of thyſelf? Is this that nuptial 
bed that received me when worthy of 
thee? Perfidious friends ; deteſtable 
* enchantreſſes; come, -ſee, and ſhud- 
© der! Oh, my foul! who will deliver 
© thee from this hideous priſon ? — Sir, 
ſaid he to his phyſician, © have I 

long to live? My pains are intole- 
© rable. Leave me not, my 22 
© friend; I ſhould fall, but for thee, 
© into the moſt dreadful deſpair... . . 
Cruel death, compleat, compleat the 
expiation of my life. There are no 
evils which I do not deſerve: I have 
betrayed, diſhonoured, baſely 2 
cuted innocence and virtue itſelf.” 

The marchioneſs, in the agonies of 
ief, made every moment new efforts 


GS a a a a 


to throw herſelf on the bed, from which 


they endeavoured to remove her. At 
laſt the unhappy man expired; his eyes 


fixed upon her, and his voice died away 


in «(king her pardon. | 

The only conſolation the marchioneſs 
was capable of, aroſe from that religious 
confidence with which fo a death 
inſpired her. He was, ſaid ſhe, © more 
« weak than wicked, and more frail 
« than culpable. The world led him 
« aſtray by it's pleaſures ; God brought 
him back again by afflictions: he 
has chaſtiſed, and pardans him. —Yes, 
my huſband, my dear Clarence, cried 
ſhe, + now-difencumbered of the ties of 
blood and the wand, thou waiteſt me 
ia the boſom of thy God.” 


le foul filled with tholk/liply ideas, 
e lis 
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The went to join her friend, whom ſhe 
4 at the foor of the altar. *Evci- 
ia's heart was rent within her at the 
relation of this cruel and virtuous death. 
They wept together for the Taff time; 
2 * 
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T that time of life, when it is ſo 
agreeable to be a widow, Cecilia 
could not help thinking of a freſh en- 
gagement. wo rivals diſputed her 
choice. One, modeſt and plain, loved 
only her; the other, artfol and vain, 
was above all things fond of himſelf. 
*The firſt had the confidence of Cecilia ; 
the ſecond had her love, Cecilia was 
unjuſt, you will ſay : not at all. Plain 
folks negle& themſelves; they think, that 
in order to pleaſe, it is ſufficient to love 
with ſincerity, and, to convince others 
of their love. But there are few diſpo- 
ſitions which do not require a little or- 
nament. A man without art in the midſt 
of the world, is like a lady at the opera 
without rouge. 
Eraſtus, with his uſual frankneſs, had 
ſaid to Cecilia, I love you! and from 
that time loved her as if he had breath- 
ed nothing elſe : his love was his life. 
Floricourt had rendered himſelf agreea- 
ble by thoſe little gallantries which have 
the air of pretending to nothing. A- 
mong the attentions: which he paid to 
Cecilia, he choſe, not the moſt — 
but the moſt ſeducing. Nothing af- 
fected, nothing grave: he appeared fo 
much the morr amiable, as he ſeemed 
not to intend it. She pitied Eraſtus; 
did not know an honeſter man: it was 
pity that it was impoſſible to love him. 
She dreaded Floricourt : he was a dan- 
gerous Creature, and would perhaps be 
the ruin of a woman; but how was it 
poſſible to defend one's ſelf? However, 
the wonld not deceive Eraſtus. She mu 
confeſs the whole to him, a | 
I eſteem you, Eraſtus, ſaid. Cecilia 


to him, and I am ſenſible you merit 
more. But the heart has it's caprices; 
my own diſſents from my reaſon.— 
replied 


* 1 underſtand you, Madem, 
Eraſtus, containing himſelf, but with 


tears in his eyes ; your reaſon pleads + Well, Madam, vou ma) Tofe. | OMe 


and, ſome time after, the marchioneſ 
confcrated to God, with the ſame vows 


thoſe virtues, of hic 
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thoſe cha 
the world wa 
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for me, but your heart for another. 
AI confeſs it, and not without regret; 
I ſhould be to blame, if I were free; 
© but there is no anſwering for inclina- 
tion.“ Very well, Madam: I will 
love then alone; I ſhall derive the more 
glory from it. But there, now, is 
the very thing I would not have. 
Nor I neither; but that is to no pur- 
© poſe.”—"And what is to become of 
© you?'—* Whatever Love and Na- 
ture pleaſe.” — You diſtreſs me, Eraſ- 
tus, by thus abandoning. yourſelf.” 
I muſt abandon myſelf, when I can- 
not help it. How unhappy. am! 
in having ever known you! —“ In- 
deed, you had need complain: it is a 
terrible misfortune to be beloved! 
Yes, it is a misfortune to have cauſe 
to reproach one's ſelf on account of a 
man we eſteem.— You, Madam! 
you have nothing to reproach yourſelf. 
An honeſt man may complain of a 
coquette who trifles with him; or ra- 
ther, ſhe is unworthy of his complaints 
and regret; but what wrongs have 
you committed? Have yon employed 
any ſeducing arts to attract me; an 
— to retain me? Did 
conſult you about loving you ? Who 
obliges you to think me amiable? 
Follow your own inclination, and I 
will follow mine. Be not afraid that 
I ſhall pla ou.“ No, but you 
will A. rf tee, in ſhort, 
you iſh fee me." What! would, 
you be cruel enough to forbid me your 
ſight ? . Far from it, I aſſure yoo ;. 
but I wiſh' to ſ᷑e you eaſy, and as my 
beſt friend.. Friend, Tet it be; the 
name ſignifies nothing. But the 
name is not enough; Þ would bring. 
you back in reahty to that A ! 
ſo pure, fo tender, and ſo ſolid, to that 
freindihip which 1 feel for you. 
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1 pleaſe; pray ow" perm mit me to 
,©" + © . 
8 a8 1525 and as much-as I 
ein, L only defire the liberty of be- 
ing uithappy after my own manner. 
obſtinacy of Eraſtus grieved Ce- 
cilia; but, after all, ſhe had done her 
duty: ſo much the worſe for him, if he 


loved her ſtill. She. gave herſelf-up, 
bl 0 n 8 


without'concern or reproach 
to her inclination for Floricourt. The 
moſt refined gallantry was put in prac- 


| tice to captivate her? Floficourt ſuc - 


cerded without difficulty. He knew how 
to pleaſe, thought he loved, and was 
happy, if he had choſen to be ſo. But 
felf-fove is the bane of love. It was 
but a trifle in Floricourt's eyes to be 
loved more than every thing elſe; he 
wanted to be loved ſolely, without re- 
ſerve or participation, It -is true that 
he ſet the example: he had detached 
himſelf for Cecilia from a prude whom 
he had ruined, and a coquette who ruin- 
ed him; he had broke off with five or 
ſix of the vaineſt and fooliſheſt young 
fellows in the world. He ſupped no 
where but at Cecilia's, where it was de- 
licious ſupping; and he had the good- 
neſs to think of her amid a circle of 
women, not one of whom equalled her 
either in grace or beauty. Such un- 
common proceedings, not to ipeak of 
merit ſtill more uncommon, had not they 
a right to exact from. Cecilia the moit 
abſolute devotion! _ | 


In the mean time, as he was not-ſuf- 


ficiently in love to be at all deficient in 
addreſs, he took care not to ſuffer his 

retenſions to appear at firit, Never 

ad man, before conqueſt, been more 
complaiſant, more docile, leſs aflum- 
ing, than Floricourt ; but from the mo- 
ment he ſaw himſelf maſter of her heart, 
he became it's tyrant. Difficult, im- 
perious, jealous, he wanted to poſſeſs 
alone all the faculties of Cecilia's foul. 
He could not ſo much as permit her one 
idea except his own, much leſs a thought 
which came not from him, A decitve 
taſte, a ſtrit connection, was fore to 
diſpleaſe him; but his meaning was to 
de gueſſed at. He would force her to 
alk him a hundred times over what he 
was thinking of, or hat had put him 
out of humour; and it was never but 


28 4 fayour that he confeſſed at laſt that 
uch a thing had diſpleaſed him, or ſuch 


a perſon made him dull. In ſhort, 4s 


Lo it without ceremony; and 
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it was ſubmitted to- — 
It was hut a ſmall matter to wequire 


which- naturally preſented themſelves; 
he gave birth to them the oftener, on 
1 to ſee them ſacrificed to him. 
e {poke with tranſport 4 a, play or 
en ter tai nmeut i he invited Cecilia to 
and they ſettled the party with ladies of 
his own naming : the hour came, they 
were, dreſſed, the horſes = to; he 
changed his defign, and Cecilia was 
obliged to pretend a head-ach. He pre- 
ſented to her a ſhe· friend, whom he in- 
troduced as an adorable woman ;* ſhe 
was found ſuch ; an intimacy was con- 
trated, * A werk after, he confefſed he 
had been deceived; ſhe was affected, 
inſipid, or giddy t and Cecilia was 
obliged to break off with her. Cecilia 
was in à ſhort time reduced to flight 
acquaintances, whom, however, he com- 
plained of her ſeeing too often. She 
perceives not that her complaiſance was 
changed into ſlavery. We think ve 
purſue our own will when we purſue 
the will of thoſe we love. Floricourt 
ſeemed to her only to foreſtal her own 
deſires. She ſacrificed every thing to 
him, without ſo much as ſuſpecting that 
ſhe made him any ſacrifices; yet Flori- 
court's ſelf-love was not ſatisfied. | 
The company of the town, perfectly 
frivolous and tranſitory as it was, yet 
appeared to him too intereſting. He ex- 
tolled ſolitude ; he repeated a hundred 
times, that there was no true love bu 
in the country, far from diſſipation ani 
noiſe, and that he ſhould never be hap- 
py but in a retreat inacceſſible to'imper- 
tinents and rivals, Cecilia had a coun- 
try-houſe to his wiſh. + She had longed 
to paſs the fineſt part' of the year there 
with him, but could ſhe do it with de- 
cency? He gave her to underſtand; that 


it was ſufficient to take off all the air 


of a private party, by carrying ſuch a 


friend along with them as us, and 


a woman of the character of Artenice., 
After all, if ſhould talk, their 
marriage, which was foon to de con- 
cluded, would ſilence them. T ſet 


out, Eraſtus was of the patty, and this 


again wa$%a"refintmeiit of Floricourt's 


fſelf-loves” He knew” that Eruſtus was 
his rival, his unſuereſsfol rival? it was 
the: moit fiartering teſtimony that be 
could have of his t ph; theref 

ein 4s be faw that his will was a law, 


he had contrived 'e&cellently to bring ſt 
about. His attentions to him had an 
al 
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air of | 
which Eraſtus was ſometimes quite out 
of patience 3 but the tender and deli- 
cate friendſhip of Cecilia made him a- 
mends for theſe humiliations, and the 
fear of diſpleaſing her made him diſguiſe 
them. However, ſure * he was that 
were going into the country onl 

— to = their love N at. li. 
berty, how could he reſolve with him- 
ſelf to follow them? This reflection 
Cecilia made as well as he; ſhe would 
have hindered him, but the party was 
ſettled, paſt revocation. Beſides, Arte- 
mice was young and handſome. Solitude, 
opportunity, liberty, example, jealouſy, 
and pique, might engage Eraſtus to 
turn towards her thoſe vows which Ce- 
cilia could not liſten to, Cecilia was 
modeſt enough to think it poſſible for a 
perſon to be unfaithful to her, and juſt 
enough to wiſh it; but it was betraying 
a very flight knowledge of the heart and 
Character of Eraſtus. 

Artenice was one of thoſe women 
with whom love is only an arrangement 
of ſociety, who are offended at a long 
attachment, who grow tired of a con- 
Rant paſſion, and who depend ſufficient- 
ly on the honeſty of the men to deliver 
2 up to them without reſerve, 
and to quit them without heſitation. 
They had told her, We are going to 
« paſs ſome time in the country; Eraſ- 
« tus1s to be there; will you make one? 
She replied with a ſmile, With all my 
© heart; a pleaſant ſcheme !* and the 


party was immediately ſettled. This 


was an additional torment to Eraſtus. 
Artenice had heard Cecilia praiſe her 
friend; as the moſt prudent man in the 
world, the hanelteſt and molt reſerved. 
That is charming, ſaid Artenice 
within herſelf; that is a kind of man 
to be taken and diſmiſſed without pre- 
* caytion or noiſe. Happy or unhappy, 
that is not to the purpole : one is ne- 
ver at one's eaſe but with people of 
© this fort. An Eraſtus is a rarity!” 
We may readily. conclude, after theſe 
reſſections, that Eraſtus did not want 
tor encouragement, 

Floricourt - behaved towards Cecilia 
vith an aſſiduity perfectly diſtreſſing to 
an unſucceſsful rival. Cecilia in vain 
. endeavoured te conſtrain herſelf; her 
looks, her voice, her very ſilence, be- 
trayed her, EKraſtus was upon the rack; 


but he concealed his pain. Artenice, 


like a dextrous woman, kept conve- 
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niently at a diſtance, and engaged. 
tus to follow * How happy are 
© they,' faid ſhe one day to him as 
they were walking * wholly 
© taken up with each other, they feel à 
mutual ſatisfaftion, and liye only for 
© themſelves! It is a great happineſs 
© merely to love, What ſay you to it 
Ves, Madam, replied Eraſtus look. 
ing down, * it is a great happineſs whey 
t Yπ 0 — F Oh, there are always 
two; for I do not fee that one is alone 
in the world.'—-< I mean, Madam, 
two hearts equally ſenſible, and made 
to love one another equally.*—* Equal- 
ly | that is very unreaſonable. For 
my part, I think that we ought to be 
leſs difficult, and to content ourſelves 
with coming up within a ſmall mat- 
ter of it. Suppoſe, I have more ſenſi- 
bility in my temper than he who at- 
taches himſelf to me, muſt I puniſh 
him for it? Every one gives what he 
has, and we have no room to reproach 
him who contributes towards ſociety 
that E of ſenſibility which Na- 
ture has given him. 1 wonder that 
the coldeſt hearts are always the moſt 
delicate. You, for example; you, now, 
are a man that would expect one to 
love you to diſtraction.—“ I, Ma- 
dam! I expect nothing.“ You miſ- 
take me; that is not what I mean. 
You have enough in you to ſeduce a 
woman, to be ſure. I ſhould not even 
be ſurprized at her conceiving an in- 
clination for you. —“ That may be, 
Madam: in point of folly, I doubt 
nothing; but if a woman were lo fool - 
iſh as to fall in love with me, I think 
ſhe would be much to be pitied.'— 
Is this a caution, Sir, which you are 
iſo good as to give me ?'=— You, Ma- 
dam! I flatter myſelf that you think 
me neither fooliſh nor weak enough 
to give you any ſuch caution.— 
Very . you ſpeak in general then, 
and except me out of politenels ?'— 
The exception itſelf is unneceſſary, 
Madam ; for you have nothing to do 
in the caſe,'—* Pardon me, Sir: it is 
I who tell you, that you have quali- 
ties enough to pleaſe, and that one 
might very eaſily Jove. you to diſtrac- 
tion; and it is to me that you feply, 
that one ſnould de very much to be 
pitied if one loved yau. Nothing, in 
my opinion, can be more perlonal. 
Hey! what, yaw are mbarraſſed? 
4 confeſs that your raillery. mn 
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ready 
© interview. I think Eraſtus acts his 
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© rafſes they 1 know not how to teply © Eraſtus, that you are not one of thoſk 


+ f it z but it is not generous to at- 
4 tack me with weapons which I am 
4 not armed with.'— Bur if I were in 
5s earneſt, Eraſtus; if nothing in the 
4 (world were truer ?*—* Your ſervant, 
Madam: the fituation I am now re- 
« duced to will not permit me to amuſe 
« you any longer.'—* Ah ! upon my 
© word he is in downright earneſt,” faid 
ſhe following him with her eyes. The 


tone of levity, the laughing air which 


© I aſſumed, piqued him: he is a man 
« for ſentiment; I muſt talk to him in 
his own. language. To- motrow, in 
© this grove, one turn more, and my 
victory is decilied,' 

Eraſtus's walk with Artenice had ap- 
peared very long to Cecilia. Eraſtus 


returned from it quite penſive, and Ar- 


tenice in triumph. Well, ſaid Ce- 


- cilia to her friend in a very low voice, 


« what do you think of Eraſtus? 
6 Why 1 like him pretty well; he 
has not quite tired me, and that is a 
t he has ſome excellent qua- 
© lities, and one might make an agree- 
able man of him. I find him only a 
© little romantick in his manner, He 
© expects ſentiment; a fault of habit, 
© a mere country, prejudice, of which it 
© is eaſy to break him.*—" He expects 
© ſentiment ” ſaid Cecilia within her- 
ſelf; © ＋ i coming to terms al- 


is is going very far at one 


part with a good grace. Well! but 
© if he is happy, am I to take it ill? 
© Yet, it was wrong in him to want to 
a E me that he was ſo greatly to 
© be pitied. He might have ſpared my 
* delicacy the heavy reproaches, which 
© he knew very well I heaped upon my- 
© (elf. It is the frenzy of lovers always 
+ to exaggerate their pains. In ſhort, 


* he is conſoled, and I am ſufficiently 


© comforted.” 

Cecilia, in this idea, put leſs reſtraint 
on herſelf with regard to Floricourt. 
Eraſtus, whom nothing yo be- 


came more melancholy than uſual. Ce- 


cilia and Artenice attributed his melan- 


. Choly to the ſame cauſe. A growing 
paſſion always produces that effect. The 
day after, Artenice did not fail to con- 


trive a tte à- tete for Cecilia and Flo- 
court, by taking away Eraſtus along 
with her. | es 

© You are angry, ſaid ſhe, and I 


want to be reconciled to you. I fee, 


men with whom love is to be treated 
© with raillery : you lodk upοn an en- 
gagement as one 6f the moſt ſerious 
„things in the world z I like you the 
© better for it.— I ! Not at all, Ma- 
© dam; I am too well perfuaded that n 
* ſerious paſſion is the higheſt extrava- 
© gance, and that love is no longer u 
« pleaſure than while it is a jet. 
© Be conſiſtent then. Yeſterday even- 
ing you required an equal ſenſibility, 
© a mutual inclination.” —*T required 
an impoſſibility; or, at leaſt, the moſt 
© uncommon thing in the world; and I 
maintain, that without this union, 
© which is fo difficult that it muſt be 
© given up, the wiſeſt and ſureſt way 
is to make a jeſt of love, without an- 
© nexing any chimerical value or im- 
© portance to it.'—" Upon my word, 
0 
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c 
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my dear Eraſtus, you talk like an an- 
gel. Why, indeed, ſhould we tor- 
ment ourſelves to no purpoſe, endea- 
vouring to — more than we are able? 
We agree, ſettle matters, grow weary 
f each other, and part. On caſting 
up the account, we have had plea- 
ſure ; the time, therefore, was well 
employed; and would to Heaven we 
could be fo amuſed all our lives !'— 
This, now, ſaid Eraſtus within him- 
ſelf, © is a very convenient way of think - 
ing! — ] well know, continued the, 
« what they call a ſerious paſſion: no- 
* thing is more gloomy, nothing more 
© dull, Uneaſineſs, jealouſy, are con- 
© tinually tormenting the two unhappy 
creatures. They pretend to-beſatisfied 
© with each other, and weary themſelves 
© to death.'”—-" Ah, Madam! what is 
© it you ſay? They want nothing, if 
* they love truly. Such an union is 
the charm of life, the delight of the 
© ſoul, the fullneſs of happineſs 
© Really, Sir, you are mad with your 
eternal inconſiſtencies. What would 
© you have, pray? — What is not to 
be found, Madam; and what, per- 
© haps, will never be ſeen. A fine 
© expeQation, truly! And in the mean 
© while your heart will continue diſen- 
© gaged ?—t Alas, would to Heaven 
it could !'—* It is not fo, then, Eraſ- 
tus? No, certainly, Madam; and 
you would pity it's condition, could 
© you but conceive it. At theſe words 
he left her, lifting his eyes towards hea- 
ven, and heaymg = profound ſigh. 
This, then, ſaid Artenice, '*-is what 
| 7 enn 
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they call a reſerved man! He is ſo 
much ſo, that it makes him a down- 
right beaſt. By good luck, I have not 
explained myſelf. Poſſibly I ought 
to have ſpoken out: baſhful le 
muſt be aſſiſted. But he walks off 
with an exclamation, without giving 
one time to aſk him what — or 
afflicts him. He ſhall ſee: he muſt 
declare; tor, m ſhort, I am come to 
a compromiſe, and my honour is con- 
cerned.” 

Floricourt, during ſupper, wanted to 
entertain himſelf at the expence of Eraſ- 
tus. © So,* ſaid he to Artenice, * where 
© have you been? Nothing ſhould be 
* concealed from friends, and we ſet 
you the example.'—* Right,” ſaid Ar- 
« tenice with indignation, if we knew 
© how to profit by the examples that are 
ſet us ; or did we even know what we 
would be at. If one talks of a ſe- 
rious pailion, the gentleman treats it 
as a jeſt; if one agrees to it's being a 
jeſt, he goes back again to the ſe- 
rious.'—* It is eaſy for you, Madam,” 
faid Eraſtus, to turn me into ridicule ; 
© I ſubmit to it, as much as you pleaſe.” 
— Nay, Sir! I have no ſuch deſign; 
but we are among friends, let us ex- 
© plain. We have not time to obſerve 
and gueſs at each other. I pleaſe you; 
that you have given me to under- 
ſand : I will not diſſemble that you are 
agreeable enough to me. We are not 
come here to be idle ſpectators; ho- 
nour itſelf requires that we ſhould be 
employed : Jet us make an end, and 
underitand one another. How is it 
that you would love me? How would 
you have me love you ?'—* I, Ma- 
dam!* cried Eraſtus, © I do not want 
you to love me.'—* What, Sir! have 
you deceived me then? —“ Not at all, 
Madam; I call Heaven to witneſs 
that I have not ſaid one word to you 
in the leaſt like Jove.'—* Nay, then, 
faid ſhe to him, getting up from table, 
this is a piece ot ettrontery beyond any 
thing I ever ſaw.” Floricourt would 
have detained her. No, Sir, I am 
* not able to endure the fight of a man 
« who has the aſſurance to deny the dull 
and inſipid declarations with which he 
has affronted me, and which I had 
the goodnels to put up with, prepoſ- 
ſefled by the commendations that had 
© been given me, I know not why, of 
5 this wretched creature. 


Artenice is gone off in a rage, ſaid 
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Cecilia to Eraſtus, on ſeeing him again 
the next day: © what has paſſed between 
« you?” —* Some idle talk, Madam, 
the reſult of which on my fide was, 
that nothing is more to be dreaded 
© than a ſerious paſſion, and nothing is 
* more deſpicable than a frivolous one, 
* Artenice has ſeen me ſigh; ſhe thought 
© I ſighed for her; and I undeceived 
© her, that is all.“ You undeceived 
© her! that is handſome enough; but 
© you ſhould have done it with a little 
© more art!'—"4+ How, Madam! could 
© ſhe dare to tell you that we were on 
the brink of love, and would you have 
had me contain myſelf ? What would 
you have thought of my aſſent, or 
even of my ſilence?” — That you 
were very much in the right. Arte- 
nice is young and handſome, and your 
attachment would have been merely 
an amuſement.'——* I am not in an hu- 
mour to amuſe myſelf, Madam, and 
I beg of you to {pare the advice, by 
which I ſhall never profit. But 
you are now alone with us, and you 
yourſelf muſt perceive that you will 
act but a very ſtrange part here. 
I ſhall act, Madam, the part of a 
friend: nothing is, in my} opinion, 
more honourable.— * But, Eraſtus, 
how wall you be able to ſupport it?“ 
— Leave that to me, * «in and 
© do not make yourſelf at all uneaſy on 
my account.*—* I cannot help being 
« uneaſy ; for, in ſhort, I know your 
« ſituation, and indeed it is dreadful." 
—* May be fo ; but it is neither in your 

* nor mine to render it better: 

et me alone, and let us talk no more 
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* of it.” Talk no more of it! Soon 
* ſaid z but you are unhappy, and I 
am the cauſe.— Oh! no, Madam; 
© no: I have told you ſo a hundred 
times; you have nothing to reproach 
* yourſelf with. In God's name be 
© eaſy.” — © I ſhould be ealy, if you 
could but be ſo.—“ Nay, now, you 
are cruel, Though you ſhould inſiſt 
upon knowing what paſſes in my ſoul, 
6 5 I ſhould not have one pang the 
leis, but you would have a wg of 
* chagrin the more for it: pr'ythee now 
* forget that I love you. Hey ! how? 
forget it? I ſee it every moment.— 
* You would have me leave you then?“ 
— Why, our ſituation would require 
it. — © Very well: drive me away 
© then, that will be the beſt.— I drive 
you away, my friend! It is for 2. 

t 
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« chat I am in f N then, for 
ar 


« my part, I declare to you, that T can- 


tus: there are women more amiable 
and lefs unjuſt than 1. I am glad of 


« it ; but that is all one to me. You. 
« think ſo at pteſent. ! I am now what. 
« I ſhall be all my life long: I know, 


« myſelf; I know the women. Do not 
« be afraid that any of them can make 
eme either happy or unhappy.— I 
believe that you would not attach 


« yourſelf at firſt; — — will diſſi- 


« pate in the world. And with what? 
6 Nothing in it amuſes me. Here, at 
« leaſt, I have no time to grow dull: I 
© ſee you, or am going to ſee you; you 
talk to me kindly ; I am ſure that you 
© do not forget me; and if I were at a 
« diſtance from you, I have an imagina- 
« tion that would be my torment.— 
And could it paint any thing more. 
© cruel than what you pon: I fee 
nothing, Madam; I deſire to ſee no- 
* thing: ſpare me the uneaſineſs of be · 
ing your confident.— Indeed I ad- 
© mire your moderation. — Yes, I have 
6 great merit, indeed, in being moderate ! 
Would you have me beat you ?'— 
No; but people uſually complain on 
* ſuch occahions.'—* And of what ?'— 
* I do not know; but I cannot recon- 
* cile ſo much love with ſo much rea- 
ſon.— Be affured, Madam, every 
* one loves after his own faſhion: mine 
is not to rave. If ill language would 
« pleaſe you, I could beſtow as much 
© as another; but I doubt whether that 
would ſucceed.— “ ] loſe nothing by 
© that, Eraſtus; and at the bottom of 
* your heart" No, I vow that my 
© heart reſpects yon as much as my 
mouth. I never ſurprized myſelf one 
moment poſſeſſed with the leaſt anger 
; 1 you. Vet you torment your- 
* ſelf, I ſee plainly. Melancholy gains 
* upon you. — 1 am net very gay.'— 
* You hardly eat. —“ I live, at leaſt.— 
* I am ſure you do not fleep at all.'-— 
Pardon me, I ſleep a little, and that is 
the happieſt part of my time; for 1 
* ſee you in my flumbers ſuch almaſt as 
* I wiſh yon to be. — Eraſtus! 
Cecilia! You offend me.. Nay, 
* Madam! it is too much to want to 
rob me of my dreams. You are, in 


* reality, ſuch as you think proper; ſuf- 


fer me then, at leaſt in idea, to have 


| you ſuch as pleaſes me. Do not be 
« not live without you. —“ You think 
«ſa; but abſence"  Abſence!, 
« a fine remedy for love like mine! 
Doubt not it's efficacy, my dear Eraſ- 


angry, but let us talk reaſon.” Theſe 


very dreams, which T* ought not to 


know of, nouriſh your paſſion.—“ So 


much the better, Madam, ſo much the 


better: I ſhould be very ſorry to be 
cured of it. And why do you per- 


fiſt to love me vwvithout hope? With 


out hope! I am not reduced to that 
yet: if your ſentiments were juſt, they 
would be durable. But— Do 


not flatter 2 Eraſtus; I am in. 


c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 
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© love, and for my whole life. I do. 
not flatter myſelf, Cecilia; it is yo 
© that ſlander yourſelf. Your paſſion is, 
C heed which will have it's period. 

© Tt is not generous to ſpeak ill of one's 
«© rival: I am ſilent; 1 refer it to 
the goodneſs of your diſpoſition, to 
the delicacy of your heart" They 

are both blind. —“ That is owning 

© they are not ſo, One muſt have ſeen, 
© or have had ſome glimmerings, even 
© to know that we ſee badly.'—* Well, 
c 

4 

6 

c 

c 


I confeſs it: I remember to have diſ-. . 


covered faults in Floricourt ; but I 
know nothing more in him. That 
knowledge will come to you, Madam, 
and on that I depend. And if I 

* marry Floricourt, as, indeed, every 
thing tends that way * © In that 
* caſe I ſhall have nothing more either 
© to hope or to fear; and my reſolution 
© is already taken.“ And what is it? 
— To give over loving you. And 
how are you to do that ?'—* How? 
nothing ſo _ If I were in the ar- 
my, and a ball O Heavens! 
Is it ſo difficult, then, to ſuppoſe one's 
ſelf in the army?'—* Ah, my cruel 
friend, what is it you ſay? and with 
what levity do you tell me of a miſ- 
chief for which I ſhould never for- 
give myſelf!* Cecilia began to melt 
af this idea, when Floricourt came up 
to them. Eraſtus ſoon left them, ac- 
cording to his uſual practice. Our 
friend, my dear Cecilia, ſaid Flori- 
court, is a very gloomy mortal; what 
« fay you? He is an honeſt creature, 
replied Cecilia, f whoſe virtues I reſpe&.* 
— Faith, with all his virtues I wiſh 
© he wanld go and indulge his reveries 
© ſomewhere elſe; we want gaiety and 
© company in the country.'—" Perhaps 
«© he has ſome reaſon. to be penſive and 
ſolitary.— Yes, I believe ſo, and [ 
« oveſs it. You bluſh, Cecilia l I ſhall 
: 6G diſcreet, and 8 embarraſſment 
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© impoſes ſilence on me.. And what 
© ſhould be my 
« You believe that Eraſtus loves me, and 
© you have reaſon to believe it. I pity 
C Vim. I adviſe him, I talk to him as his 
c friend; there is nothing in all this to 
« bluſh at.'—* Such a confeſſion, m 
beautiful Cecilia, renders you till 
© more deſerving of eſteem ; but allow 
« that it comes a little too late. I did 
© not think myſelf obliged, Sir, to in- 
«© form you of a ſecret which was not 
© mine ; and I ſhould have concealed it 
from you all my life long, if you had 
© not ſurprized me into the diſcovery. 
© There is in theſe kinds of confidences 
© an oſtentation and cruelty not in my 
«© diſpoſition, We ſhould at leaſt re- 
© ſpe& thoſe whom we have made un- 
© happy.'—* There is heroiſm for you !' 
Gied Ploricourt in a tone of anger and 
irony. © And does this friend whom 
© you uſe ſo well know how far matters 
© are gone between us ?'— Yes, Sir, I 
© have told him all.'— And he has 
c {till the goodneſs to ſtay here !'— I 
© endeavoured to diſpoſe him to leave 
5 us,'—" Ah! I have nothing more to 
« ſay; I thould have heen ſurprized if 
your delicacy had not forerun mine. 
: You perceived the indecency of ſuf- 
«© fering a man who loves you to con- 
© tinue in your houſe, at the very mo- 
© ment in which you are going to de- 
« clare for his rival. There would even 
© be inhumanity in it, to render him a 
© witneſs of the ſacrifice you make me. 
«© When is he to depart ?'—* I do not 
* know ; I have not had the courage 
© to preſcribe the time; and he has not 
© the reſolution to determine upon it.“ 
—+* You rally, Cecilia: who then is to 
© propoſe to him to rid us of his pre- 
* ſence? it would not be handſome in 
me. It ſhall be myſelf, Sir; do 
© not be uneaſy.'—* And what uneaſi- 
© nefs do I ſhew, Madam! Would you 
do me the honour of ſuppoſing me to 
T be jealous? I aſſure you I am not 
© in the leaſt ſo; my delicacy has your- 
« ſelf only in view, and = the little 
© pain it may give you ” ©TIt will 
give me pain, no doubt, to deprive a 
© reſpeQable friend of the only conſola- 
© tion that is left him: but I know how 
© to do myſelf violence.*—* Violence, 
Madam] that is very ſtrong. I Would 
© have no violence; that would he the 
_ © way to render me odious, and I ſhall 
© therefore go myſelf, and perſuade this 


embarraſſment, Sir? 


reſpectable friend not to abandon you.) 
—* Go on, Sir; your raillery is migh 
© well timed; and I deſerve, Indeed 
© that you ſhould talk to me in this 
« manner.'— I am very unhappy, Ma. 
dam, to have diſpleaſed you,” ſaid 
Floricourt, on ſeeing her eyes bedewed 
with tears. Forgive me my impru- 
© dence. I did not know all the con- 
* cern you had for my rival and your 
© friend.” At theſe words he left her, 
overcome with grief. 

Eraſtus, at his return, found her in 
this ſituation, © What is the matter, 
* Madam?” ſaid he, accoſting her; in 
tears l' — © You ſee, Sir, the moſt 
wretched of women: I am ſenſible 
that my weakneſs will ruin me, and 
yet am unable to cure myſelf. A 
man, to whom I have ſacrificed every 
thing, doubts of my ſentiments, treats 
me with contempt, and ſuſpects me. 
I underſtand, Madam, he 1s jealous, 
and muſt be made eaſy. Your quiet 
is concerned in it, and. there is no- 
thing that I would not ſacrifice to a 
concern ſo dear to me. Adieu: may 
you be happy! and I ſhall be leis 
wretched.* Cecilia's tears burit forth 
afreſh at theſe words. I hare ex- 
© horted you to fly me,” ſaid ſhe to him; 
© I adviſcd you to it as a friend, and for 
your own ſake, The effort I made 
over my own ſoul had nothing humi- 
© Jiating in it; but to baniſh you to 
« gratify an unreaſonable man, to rid 
© him of a ſuſpicion which I ought ne- 
ver to have feared, to be obliged to 
« juſtify my love by the ſacrifice of 
© friendſhip, is ſhameful and overwhelm- 
© ing. Never did any thing coſt me ſo 
© dear before.'—* It muſt be fo, Ma- 
* dam, if you love Floricourt.'—* Yes, 
my dear Eraftus, pity me: I do love 
© him, and it is in vain I reproach my- 
« ſelf for it. Eraſtus liſtened no longer, 
but went off. 
 Floricourt made uſe of every method 
to appeaſe Cecilia; his gentleneſs, his 
complaiſance, were not to be equalled, 
when his will was fulflled; Eratus 
was almoſt forgot ; and what is it we do 
not forget for the*perſon we love, when 
we have the happinets to believe ourſelves 
beloved again! One only amuſement, 
alas! and that a very innocent one, yet 
remained to Cecilia in their ſolitude, 
She had brought up a goldfinch, which, 
by a wonderful inſtinèt, anſwered to her 
careſſes. He knew her voice, and would 


fly 
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fly to meet her. He never ſung. but 
when he ſaw her; he never eat but out 
of her hand, nor drank but out of her 
mouth: ſhe would give him his liberty, 
he would uſe it but for a minute, ,and 
as ſoon as ſhe called him, he flew to her 
immediately. No ſooner was he placed 
on her boſom, then a ſenſibility ſeemed 
to agitate his wings, and to precipitate 
the warblings of his melodious throat. 
Could one believe that the haughtyFlori- 
court was offended at the attention which 
Cecilia paid to the ſenſibility and ſpor- 
tiveneſs of this little animal! I will 
know, ſaid he one day within himſelf, 
« whether the love ſhe entertains for me 
is ſuperior to theſe weakneſſes. It 
« would be pleaſant, indeed, if ſhe ſhould 
be more attached to her goldfinch than 
« her lover! Yet it may be ſo: I will 
© make the experiment, and that before 
© the evenin be over. — And where is 
« the little bird ? ſaid he, accoſting her 
with a ſmile. * He is enjoying the open 
air and liberty; he is ſomewhere flut- 
© tering in the garden.'—* And are you 
© not afraid that at laſt he ſhould ac- 
« cuſtom himſelf to that, and never re- 
turn more? — I would forgive him 
if he found himſelf happier.'— Ah! 
« pr'ythee now, let us ſee if he be faith- 


* ful to you. Will you pleaſe to recal 
© him?" Cecilia made the uſual ſig- 
nal, and the bird flew to her hand 
* That is charming,” ſays Floricourt ; 
© but he is too dear to you; I am jea- 
* lous of him, and I would have all or 
© nothing from the perſon I love.” At 
theſe words he attempted to lay hold of 
the dear little bird, in order to throttle 
it: ſhe ſet up a cry ; the bird flew away; 
Cecilia, affrighted, grew pale, and loſt 
all ſenſation, The ſervants ran to her 
aſſiſtance, and recalled her to life.” As 
ſoon as ſhe opened her eyes, ſhe ſaw at 
her feet, not the man whom ſhe loved 
beſt, but to her the moſt odious of mor- 
tals. * Be gone, Sir!” ſaſd ſhe to him 
with horror: This laſt ftroke has 
given me aclear inſight of your fright- 
ful character, equally mean and cruel. 


© Out of my houſe ! never to enter it 


* more! You are too happy, that I till 
© reſpe& myſelf more than I deſpiſe you. 
—* O, my dear and worthy Eraſtus! to 
hat a man ſhould I have facrificed 
© you?* Floricourt went out, fuming 
with rage and ſhame : the bird returngd 


to carels his beautiful miſtreſs ; and it 


is unneceſſary to 


add, that Eraftus ſaw 
himſelf recalled, 9 


e eee 


THE PRETENDED PHILOSOPHER. - 


LARISSA had for ſome years 
heard of nothing but philoſophers. 
What kind of mortals are they ?* ſaid 
ſhe; © I want much to ſee one. They tell 
ber firſt, that true philoſophers were very 
rare, and not much addicted to commu - 
nication ; but in every other pony they 
were of all men the plaineſt, without 
the leaſt ſingularity. There are two 
* ſorts, then? ſaid ſhe; for in all the 
* accounts that I hear, a philoſopher is 
* a fantaſtical being, who pretends to 
de like nothing.“ Of thoſe, they told 
her, there were enough every where: 
* you ſhall have as many as you pleaſe 
of them: nothing ſo eaſily contrived.” 
Clariſſa was in the country with an 


idle party who ſought only to amuſe - 
themſelves. They preſented to her, a 


few days after, the ſententious Ariſtus. 


* Thegentlcman, then, is a philoſopher ?* 


ſaid ſhe on ſeeing him. Yes, Ma- 
dam, replied Ariſtus. This philo- 
* ſophy is a fine thing; is it not? 
6 doe: Madam, it is the knowledge of 
good and evil; or, if you pleaſe, wiſ- 
* dom.'—* Is that all?” ſaid Doris. 
© And the fruit of this wiſdom," conti- 
nued Clarifla, is to be happy, no 
« doubt?'* And, Madam, to make 
* others happy alſo.'—+ I hould be a 
« philoſopher to them, faid the fimple 
Lucinda in a low voice, * for I have 
been told a hundred times, that it de- 
© pended. only on me to be happy 
+ making others happy.'—" Right! v 
does not know that? reſumed Doris, 
It is a mere ſtage · ſecret.. | 
Ariftus, with a fmile of pt, 
gave them to underſtand; that philolo- 


' phical happineſs was not that which a 


tty waman can taſte, and make others 
Rey | K 2 taſte, 
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© taſte, I doubted it much, ſaid Cla- 
riſſa; and nothing is more unlike, I 
* © ſhould think, than a fine woman and 
© a philoſopher, —But let us hear, fit, 
_ © how the lage Ariftus makes uſe of it, 
tin order to be happy himſelf ?*—< That 
© is very ſimple, Madam: I have no 
8 NN I depend on nobody, I 
© Jive on little, I love nothing, and I 
© ſpeak every thing that I think.'— 
To love nothing, obſerved Cleon, 
© ſeems to me a diſpoſition but little fa- 
„ vourxrable to make people happy. — 
How, Sic! replied the philoſopher ; 
© what, do we do good only to that we 
© loye? Do you love the miſerable wretch 
© whom you relieve as you ga along? 
elt is juſt ſo that we diſtribute to man- 
kind the aſſiſtance of our lights. — 
And it is with your lights, then,” ſaid 
Doris, © that you make people happy?“ 
2 Yes, Madam, and that we are fo 
* © ourſelves.” The fat Lady Preſident of 
Ponval thought this happineſs very ſlen- 
der. Has a philoſopher,” demanded 
Lucinda, many pleaſures?—“ He has 
_ © but one, Madam; that of deſpiſing 
£ them all. That muſt be very en- 
© tertaining,* ſaid Mrs, Preſident rough- 
ly. And if you love nothing, Sir, 
© what do you do with your ſoul?— 
© What do I do with it? I employ it 
© to the only uſe wor thy of it. 1 con- 
£ template, I obſerve the wonders of 
Nature. Aye, but what can that 
© nature have intereſting to you,” replied 
Clariſſa, © if mankjnd, if your equals, 
© have nothing in them to attach you!“ 
' —* My equals, Madam! I will not 
« diſpute about wors ; but that expreſ- 
s ſion is a little o ſtrong. But how- 
ever that be, nature, which I ſtudy, 
has to me the attraction of curioſity, 
-< which is the ſpi ing of underſtanding ; 
as that which is called defire is the 
movement of ſentiment.— . Oh! aye, 
I conceive,” ſaid Doris, * that curio- 
* fity is ſomething; but do you reckon 
« deſire, Sir, as nothing: “ Deſue, I 
-* .have already told you, is an attraction 
of another ſort.— Why, then, deliver 
« ' yourſelf up to one of theſe attractions, 
4 rhile you refit the other? —“ Ah, 
Madam, becauſe the enjoyments of the 
underſtanding are not mingled with 
any bitterneſs, and all thote of the 
* ſenſes contain a concealed poiſon.'— 
But, at leaſt, faid Cleon, $ you have 


ſipid fellow this!” 
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© ſenſes ?'—* Yes, I have ſenſes, if you 
« pleaſe; but they have no dominion 


over me: my mind receives their im- 


« prefſions as a glaſs, and nothing but 
the pure objects of the underſtanding 
can affect it ſtrongly.— A very in- 

Kad Doris to Cla. 
riſſa in a very low voice: * who brought 
* this ſtrange creature here ?'— ! Peace, 


' replied Clariſſa, © this will do for the 


country; there is a way to divert our. 


'« ſelves with him; 


Clcon, who wanted ſtill to develo 


the character of Ariſtus, teſtified his 


ſurprize of ſeeing him reſolved to love 
nathing : © For, after all, ſaid he, de 
© yon ; Dok nothing amiable?” —< [ 
* know ſurfaces,” replied the philoſo- 
pher, © but I know how to defy the bet. 
tom. It remains, then, to know, 
ſaid Cleon, * whether this deftance be 
« well founded. — * Oh! very well 
© founded, believe me: I have ſeen 
© enough to convince me that this globe 
cis peopled only by fools, knaves, and 
© ingrates.*—* If you were to conſider 


© it well,” faid Clariſſa to him in a tone 
of reproach, you would be leſs unjuſt, 


and perhaps alſo more happy. 

The ſage, confounded for a moment, 
eb dot to have heard. Word 
was brought that dinner was ready; he 
2 his hand to Clariſſa, and ſeated 

imſelf next her at table. * I would 
« fain,* ſaid the to him, “ reconcile 
to human nature,'— Impoſſible, Ma- 
dam! impoſſible! man is the moſt vi. 
cious of beings. What can be more 
cruel, for example, than the ſpectacle 
ot your dinner? How many innocent 
animals are facrificed to the voracioul- 
neſs of man? The ax, from which 

ou have this beef, what harm had 

e Gone you? And the ſheep from 
whence came this mutton, the {ym- 
bol of candour, what right had yau 
over his life? And this pigeon, the 
ornament of our dove houſes, juſt torn 
trom it's tender mate? O heavens! 
if there had been a Buffon “ among 
the animals, in what claſs would he 
place man? The tiger, the vulture, 


the ſhark, would yield to him the 


* firſt rank among thoſe of prey. All 
the company concluded- that the philo- 
ſopher ſubſiſted — on pulſe and they 


were afraid to offer him any part of 


the meats which he enumerated with ſa 


* 


ouch 
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much compaſſion. * Nay, help me,” 
ſaid he; ©* fince they have gone fo far as 
to kill them, ſomebody mult eat them;) 
He declaimed, in like manner, at the 
ſame time that he eat of eyery thing, 
againſt the profuſion of victuals, the 
pains taken to procure them, and the 
delicacy of them. * O happy time! 
ſaid he, when man browzed with the 
goats. — Some drink, pray? Nature 


. © js greatly degenerated!* The philo- 


ſopher got drunk in deſcribing the clear 
brook where his forefathers uſed to 
quench their thirſt. | 

Cleon ſeized the moment when wine 
makes us lay every ng. to. diſcover 
the principle of this 8 oſophical ill - 
humour, which extended itſelf towards 
all mankind. * Well,” ſaid he to Ariſtus, 
« you are here now among men; do you 
find them ſo odious? Confeſs that you 
« condenined them on hearſay, and that 
they do not deſerve all the harm that 
is (aid of them? “ On hearſay, Sir! 
Learn, that a philoſopher judges not 
but after his own notions ; it is be- 
© cauſe I have well conſidered and well 
developed mankind, that I believe them 
* vain, proud, and unjuit.'—* Ah! 
* pr'ythee now, interrupted Cleon, 


4 {pare us a little: our admiration of 


you merits at leaſt ſome tenderneſs ; 


for, in ſhort, you cannot reproach us 


* with not honouring merit.” And 
© how do you honour it?” replied the 
philoſopher briſkly; * is it by neglect 


and deſertion that it is to be honoured ? 


© Oh! the philoſophers of Greece were 
* the oracles of their age, the legiſlators 


of their country. Now-a-days wiſ- 


dom and virtue languiſh in oblivion; 


© intrigue, meanneſs, and ſervility, carry 


all before them. Suppoſe that were 
© the caſe, ſaid Cleon, it would poſ- 


7 ſibly de the fault of thoſe great men 


* who diſdain to ſhew themſelves.— 
And would you have them, then, run 


their heads into the faces, or rather 


* throw. themſelves at the feet of the 
© diſpenſers of rewards ?'— It is true, 
ſaid Cleon, * that they might ſpare 
$ themſelves the trouble, and that ſuch 
* a perſon as yourſelf, (pardon my 
bringing up your name) No 
© harm done, replied the philoſopher 
with great humility. Such a perſon 
* as yourſelf ought to be diſpenſed from 
paying his court. I pay my court! 

> them wait for that; I believe 


* their pride would never haye much to 


Heaven, and I would 


© then, I ſhall k 


.< pole, and 


© plume itſelf 2 I know how to 
« ſet a right value on myſelf, thank 
go and hve in 
© the deſarts rather than diſgrace my 
© being.'—*. It would be great pity,” 
ſaid Cleon, © that ſociety ſhould- loſe 
* you: born toenlighten mankind, you 
* ought to live amongſt them. You 
cannot think, ladies, the good thata 
a Roan does to the world: I will 
lay a wager, now, that this gentleman 
© bas diſcovered a multitude of moral 
* truths, and that there are perhaps at 
this very time ſifty virtues of his own 
making. Virtues ! replied Ariſtus, 
looking down,. * I have not ſtruck out 
many of them, but I have unveiled 
many vices,'—- How, Sir!" ſaid Lu- 
cinda to him, © why did not you leave 
© them their veil? They would have 
© been ＋ - oy Your humble ſer- 
© vant for that, replied Madam De 
Ponval : * I love an acknowledged vice 
© better than an equiyocal virtue; one 
* knows at leaſt what to depend on. 
—* And yet ſee how they requite us! 
cried Ariſtus with indignation. * It 
is on this account that I have taken 
the reſolution to live only for myſdlf x 
let the world go on as it may. No 
faid Clariſſa politelx to him, gettin 
from table, I muſt have you live bu 
5 us. Have you any urgent buſmefs 
© at Paris? —“ None, : 4 phi- 
© loſopher has no buſineſs.— Well, 
you. here. The 
ble to philo- 
ile you ſolitude, re- 
m. Freedom, Ma- 
« dam!” ſaid the philoſopher, in an artĩ- 
culate voice; © I am greatly afraid you 
vill fail in your promiſe." 
The company diſperſed to walk, and 
Ariſtus, with a thoughtful air, preteng- 
ed to go and meditate in a walk, where 


he muſed without thinking of any thing. 
Clarif, and 
dſome wo- 


country ſhould be 
ſophy; and I 


I miſtake; he thought 
ſaid within himſelf, * A han 

© man, a houſe, all the conveni - 
« encies of life: that promiſes well! let 
« us ſeethe end. It muſt be confeſſed; 


continued he, that ſociety is a pleaſant 


« ſcene; if I were gallant now, forward, 
« complaiſant,, amiable,” they would 
« ſcarce pay any attention to me: t 

© ſee noche elſe in the-world, and the 


© vanity of women is ſurfeited with 


© theſe common ; but to tame 
© a bear, to civilize a 883 to 
bend his pride, to ſoften his foul, 
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js à triumph diſhcult and uncommon, 
« with which their felt-love is not a 
« little flattered. Clariſſa, of her own 
accord, ruſhes into my toils; let me 
expect her there, without coming to 
any compromiſe,” | 
The company, on their fide, amuſed 
themſelves at the expence of Ariſtus. 
He is a pleaſant original enough, ſaid 
Doris; what ſhall we ſtrike out of 
© him?'—* A comedy, replied Cleon : 
© and if Clariſſa will come into it, my 
© plan is already ſettled. He commu- 
nicated his thought, all the company ap- 
plauded it, and Clariſſa, after ſome dif- 
ficulty, conſented to play her part. She 
was much younger and handſomer than 
was neceſſary to move a philolopher, and 
ſome words, ſome looks, which had 
eicaped om ſage, feemed to promite an 
excellent catalirophe. She threw he: ſelf, 
therefore, as it were by chance, into the 
fame walk with Ariſtus. I put you 
out, faid ſhe; © excuſe me, I was ouly 
« paſſing. ! You do not interrupt me, 


'< Madam, I can meditate with you.'— 


* You will do me pleaſure, ſays Cla- 
riſſa: I perceive that a philoſopher does 
* not think like another man, and I 


„ ſhould be very glad to {ce things with 


your eyes. — It is true, Madam, that 
philoſophy creates, as it were, a new 


World. The vulgar fee only in the 


* groſs : the details of nature are a fpec- 
« tacle reſerved for us; it is for us that 
* ſhe ſeems to have diſpoſed, with an art 
« ſo wonderful, the fibres of theſe leaves, 
© the ſtamina of theſe flowers, the tex- 


ture of this rind; an ant- hill is to 


me a republick, and each of the a- 
4 toms that compoſe the world, appear 
© in my eyes a new world. —“ 'T hat is 
« admirable !' {aid Clariſſa : What was 
it took up your thoughts this mo- 
* ment!'——>* Theſe birds, replied the 
ſage. © They are happy, are they not? 
Ahl very happy, without doubt; 
ond can they be otherwiſe? Indepen- 
« dence, equality, few wants, ready 
« pleatures, oblivion of the paſt, no con- 


's cern for the future, and their whole 


* follicitude to ſupport life, and to per- 


6 PR. their ſpecies; what leſſons, 
6 dam I what leſſons for mankind !' 


2“ Confels, then, that the country is a 
delicious abode: for, in ſhort, it 


brings us nearer to the condition of 
+ animals; and, like them, we ſeem to 


-< bave no laws there, but the gentle in- 


* ftinftof Nature. Ah, Madam! how 
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true is all this + but the impreſſion is 
effaced from the heart of man : ſociety 
has ruined every thing.'--4 You ate 
right; this ſociety is ſomething very 
troubleſome; and ſince we want no- 
body, it would be quite natural to live 
for one's (elf.'—* Alas! that is what 
I have ſaid a hundred times, and what 
I never ceaſe to write; but nobody 
will liſten to me:. you, Madam, for 
example, who ſeem to acknowledge 
the truth of this principle, could you 
have the ſtrength to practiſe it?“ 
cannot but with,” faid Clariſſa, * that 
philoſophy ſhould come in faſhion; 
I ſhould not be the laſt to come into 
it, as I ought not to be the firſt to ſet 
it. —“ This is the language that every 
one ſpeaks: nobody will venture to 
ſet the example; and, in the mean 
time, human nature, groans, loaded 
with the yoke of opinion, and the 
chains of cuſtom.— What would 
you have us do, Sir? Our eaſe, cur 
honour, all that we hold dear, depends 
on decorums.— Well, Madam, ob- 
ſerve then theſe tyrannical decorums; 
wear virtues as you do habits, made 
to the taſte of the age; but your foul 
is your own : ſocicty has no right but 
to externals, and you owe it only ap- 
pearances. The decorums, ſo much 
inſiſted on, are. themſelves nothing 
more than appearances well preſerv- 
ed: but the interior, Madam, the in- 
terior is the ſanctuary of the will, and 
the will is independent.*—* I con- 
ceive, ſaid Clarifla, * that I may wiſh 
for what I pleaſe, provided I go no 
© farther.'——" "To be ture,” replied the 
philolopher, * it is hetter to (top there 
* than to run the hazard of giving into 
imprudences: for, Madam, do you 
know what a vicious woman is? It 
is 2 woman who has no regard, no 
retpect to herlelf, in any caſe.'— 
What, Sir!“ demanded Clariſſa, af- 
ſecting an air of ſatis faction, does vice, 
then, conſiſt only in imprudence! 
Before I anſwer you, Madam, permit 
me to aſk you, what is vice in your 
eyes.? Is it not that which overturns 
order, which hurts, or which may 
hurt? — The very thing.'— Very 
well, Madam; all that is external. 
Why then ſubmit your ſentiments and 
your thoughts to prejudice! See in 
theſe birds that ſoft and unreſtrained 
liberty which Nature gave you, and 
which you have loſt. Ab . ſaid 

Clariſſa 
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Clarif with a ſigh, the death of my 
nuſband had * me this precious 
gift; but 1 am on the point of re- 
nouncing it again. — O, IIeaven! 
what do I hear, cried he; * are you 


going to form a new chain? Why, 


4 

« 

c 

I do not know.'—* You do not 
© know !' They will have it ſo.— 
And who, Madam who are the ene- 
mies who dare propoſe it to you? No; 
« believe me, marriage is a yoke, and 
freedom is the ſupreme good. But, 
« however, who is the huſband whom 
they would give you ?*—* Cleon.— 
« Cleon, Madam! I am no longer ſur- 
« prized at the unconſtrajned air he aſ- 
© fumes here. He queſtions, decides, 
© condeſcends ſometimes to be affable, 
and has that haughty politeneſs which 
© ſeems to let himſelf down to a level 
« with us; itis plain that he is doing the 
* honours of his own houſe; and I 
© know, from henceforth, the reſpect 
© and deference that I owe him,'— 
© You owe to each other a mutual ci- 
4 

c 
c 
6 
c 
c 


vility, and I intend that with me every 


body ſhall be on an equality.“ Vou 
intend it, Clariſſa! Alas, your choice 
deſtroys all equality between mankind, 
and the perſon who is to poſſefs 
ou But let us talk no more of 
© it, I hare ſaid too much already; this 
© place is not made for a philotopher; 
permit me to leave it.—“ No, ſaid 
ſhe to him, I have need of you, and 
you plunge me into irre{olutions, f:om 
© which you alone can draw me. It 
* muſt he confeſſed, that 0” 22 is a 
very comfortable thing; but it a phi- 
* loſopher were a deceiver, he would be 
* a very dangerous friend! Adieu, I 


* would not have them fee us together; 


* Iam going to rejoin the company; 
come tous foun, —See there, then, "ſaid 
ſhe, as ſhe was going from hitn, what 
* they call a philoſopher !'—* Courage!” 
ſaid he on his fide; + Cleon hangs only 
by a thread.“ Clariſſa, with'btuftes, 
gave an account of the firſt ſcene, and 
ner beginning was received with ap- 

lauſe: büt the lady preſident, knitting 
er brow, * Do you intend," ſaid ſhe, 
* that I ſhonld be only a looker on ? 
No, no; I muſt play my part, and I 
* affure you it {hall be pleafant. Do 
* you think that you ſhall ſubdue this 
lage? No: Iwill have the honour of 
. — You, Madam !'—* Oh! you 
may laugh: my fifty years, my triple 


chin, and my muttaches of Spauiſh 
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fauff, defy all your graces. The Whole 
company applauted this challenge by 
redoubled peals of laughter. Nothing 
© 1s more ſerious, reſumed ſhe; an 
it it be not enough to triumph over ane, 
© you have only to join, and diſpute the 
* conquelt with me ; I defy you all three. 
Go, divine Doris; charming Lucinda; 
* admirable Clariſſa; go and diiplay be- 
fore his eyes all the ſeductions of beaa- 
* ty and coquetfy; I laugh at it.” She 
ſpoke theſe words with a tone of refolu- 
tion ſufficient to make her rivals rem - 
ble. 

Cleon affected to appear dull and 
penſive at the arrival of Ariſtus, and 
Clariſſa aſſumed with the philofopher a 
reſerved air of myſtery. They fpoke 
little, but ogled much. Ariſtus, on re- 
tiring to his apartment, found it fur- 
mſhed with all the inventions of luxury. 
O heavens ' faid he to the company, 
who for the ſake of divertmg them- 
ſelves had conducted him thitherz © O 
© heavens ! is it not ridiculous that all 
© this preparation ihould be made for 
© one man's fteep? Was it thus chat 
© they my at Lacedzmon? O Lycur- 
* gus, what wouldſt thou fa! a toi- 
© lJette for me! This is downright 
© mockery. Do they take me for a 
© Sybarite? I muſt retire, | cannot ftaud 
it. Would you have us, fd Ch- 
rifta, * unfurniſh it on purpoſe for you? 
© Take my advice, and enjoy the plea - 
« ſures of life when they preſent them · 
©- ſelves : a philoſopher ſhould know how 
© to put up with every thing, and ac- 
* commod:te himfelf to every thing.'— 
© Very well, Madam, faid he, ſome- 
what appeaſed, I mult at preſent com- 
* ply with you; but I ſhallnever be abie 
© to ſleep on this heap of down. Upon 
my world,“ ſays he, as he laid himſelf 
down, * this luxury is a fine ching! and 
the philoſopher fell atleep. a 

His dreams recalled to his remem- 
drance his converſation with Clariſta, 
and he awoke with the plea ig idea, 
that this virtue by convention, Which is 
called prudence in women, would make 
but a feeble reſiſtance againſt him. 

He was not yet up, when a lacq 
came to propoſe the bath to him. The 
bath was a good prelage. Be it la," 
laid he; I will "bathe : the bath is a 
© natural inſtitution. Asforperfumes, 
the earth yields Gem: let us pat git- 
* dain her prefents.“ He would fain 
have made ute of the totlette which * 

; ad 
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had provided for him ; but ſhame re- 
ſtrained him. He contented himſelf 
with giving to his philoſophical neg- 
ligence the molt decent air he could, and 
the glaſs was twenty times conſulted, 
* What a fright you have made your- 
* ſelf!” ſaid Clariſſa to him, on ſeeing 
him appear: why not dreſſed like the 
reſt of the world? This habit, this 
wig, give you a vulgar air which you 
have not naturally. —“ What! Ma- 
dam, is it by the air that we are to 
judge of mankind ? Would you have 
me ſubmit to the caprices of faſhion, 
and be dreffed like your Cleons ?'— 
Why not, Sir? Do you not know 
that they derive an advantage from 
your ſimplicity, and that it is this in 
particular that leſſens in pcople's opi- 
nions the conſideration due to you ? 
I myſelf, in order to do you juſtice, 
have need of my reflection: the firſt 
ſight makes againſt you, and it 1s ve- 
ry often the firſt fight that decides. 
Why not give to Virtue all the charms 
of which ſhe is capable? —“ No, 
Madam, Art is not made for her. 
The more naked, the mare beautiful ; 
they diſguiſe her when they endeavour 
to adorn her.'—* Very well, Sir, let her 
contemplate herſelf alone at her eaſe; 
as for me, I declare, that this ruſtick 
and low air diſpleaſes me. Is it not 
ſtrange, that having received from na- 
ture a diſtinguiſhing figure, any one 
© ſhould take a pride in degrading it?” 
— But, Madam, what would you ſay, 
if a philofopher ſhould employ his at- 
© tention about his dreſs, and ſet himſelf 
off like your marquis? — I would 
© ſay, he ſeeks to pleaſe, and he does 
right; for, do not flatter yourſelf, 
* Ariſtus, there is no pleaſing without 
© taking a good deal of pains.— Ah 
« I defire nothing ſo much as to pleaſe 
© inyoureyes.'—* If ſuch a defire really 
< poſſeſſes you, replied Clariſſa, with a 
tender look, beſtow at leaſt a quarter 
© of an hour upon it. Here, Jaſmin, 
© Jaſmin! go, dreſs the gentleman's 
© head.“ Ariſtus, bluſhing, yields at 
length to theſe gentle inſtances; and 
now behold the ſage at his toilette! 
The nimble hand of Jaſmin diſpoſes 
his locks withart; his phybognomy now 
diſplays itſelf; he admires the meta- 
morphoſis, and is ſcarce able to conceive 
it. What will they ſay on ſeeing me?“ 
ſaid he to himſelf; let them ſay what 
« they pleaſe; but the philoſopher has 
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© a good face." He preſents himſelf 


blown up with pride, but with an auk- 
ward and baſhful air. Aye, now, ſaid 
Clariſſa, © you look handſome. There 
js nothing now but the colour of thoſe 
* cloaths that offends my eyes.'——" Ah! 
Madam, for the ſake of my reputa- 
© tion, leave me at leaſt this characte - 
* riſtick of the gravity of my condition. 
—* And what then, by your leave, is 
* this chimerical condition which you 
© have ſo much at heart? I approve 
very much of people's being. wile; 
© but in my opinion all ſorts of colours 
© are indifferent to wiſdom. Is this 
cheſnut of Mr. Guillaume moe 
founded in nature than the ſky-blue 
or roſe colour? By what caprice is 


the huſk of the cheſnut, rather than 
the leaf of the roſe or the tuft of the 
lily with which the ſpring is crowned ? 
Ah! for my part, I confeſs to you 
that the roſe-colour charms ney ſight: 
that colour bas ſomething, I know 
not what, of ſoftneſs in it, which 

to my very foul, and I ſhould think 
you the handſomeſt creature living in 
a ſuit of roſe-colour.'—* Roſe colour, 
Madam! O heavens! a philoſopher 
in roſe- colour! — Yes, Sir, a very 
roſe-colour : what would you have? It 
is my weakneſs, By writing to Paris di- 
rectly, you, may have it by to-morrow 
afternoon, can you not? — “ What, 
Madam? —* A ſuit for the country 
of the colour of my ribbands.'—* No, 
Madam, it is 1mpoſſible.'—* Pardon 
me, nothing is eaſier ; the workmen 
need only be up all night. Alas 
it is of mighty conſequence what the 
time is which they are to employ in 
rendering me ridiculous ! Conſider, I 
beſeech you, that ſuch an extravagance 
as this would ruin my reputation.'— 
Well, Sir, when you ſhall have loſt 
that reputation, .you will gain ano- 
ther, and it is odds that you will 
gain by the exchange.“ I proteſt to 
you, Madam, that it is ſhocking to 
me to diſpleaſe you, but=——" But! 
you put me out of all patience; I do 
not love to be thwarted. It 1s very 
© ſtrange,” continued ſhe, in a tone of 
diſpleaſure, that you ſhould*refuſe me 
a trifle. The importance you give it 
© teaches me to take care of mylelf in 
© matters that are more ſerious.” At 
theſe words ſhe quitted the room,leaving 
the philoſopher confounded that 2 
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it that you imitate in your garments, 


fling an incident ſhould deſtroy his hopes. 
« Roſe-colour !* ſaid he, * rofe-colour ! 
© how ridiculous! what a contraſt! ſhe 
« will have it ſo; I muſt ſubmit.” And 
the philoſo pher wrote forthe cloaths. 

« You are obeyed, Madam,* ſaid he 
to Clariſſa, accoſting her. © Has it coſt 
you much? demanded ſhe with a ſmile 
of diſdain. * A great deal, Madam, 
« more than I can expreſs: but, in 
« ſhort, you would have it ſo.“ All 
the company admired the philoſopher's 
head, Madam Prefident, above all, 
ſwore by the great gods, that ſhe had 
never ſeen any man's head ſo well dreſſed 
before. Ariftus thanked her for ſo flat- 
tering a compliment. Compliments !” 
reſumed ſhe, compliments! I never 
© make any. They are the falſe coin of 
© the world.'——* Nothing was ever bet- 
© ter conceived, cried the ſage: that de- 
© ſerves to be ſet down in writing.” They 

rceived that Madam Preſident was now 
1 the attack, and they left them 
to — Fc Vou think, then,” ſaid 
ſhe to him, © that nobody but yourſelf 
© can make ſentences? I am a philoſo- 
* pher too, fuch as you ſee me.'— 
«© You, Madam! and of what fe! A 
© Stoick, or an Epicurean ?'—* Oh, take 
my word for it! the name is nothing. 
I have ten thouland crowns a year, 
which I ſpend with gaiety; I have 
good Champagne, which 1 drink with 
my friends; 1 enjoy a good ſtate of 
health; I do what I pleaſe, and leave 
every one to live after their own man- 
ner. There's a ſet for you! —“ It 
is well done, and exactly what Epicu- 
rus taught. Oh! I declare to you 
I was taught nothing: all this comes 
of my own ſelf. For theſe twent 
years I have read nothing but the lilt 
of my wines and the, bill of tare of 
my ſupper.— “ Why, upon that foot- 
ing, you muſt be the happieſt woman 
in the world. Happy ! not entire- 
ly ſo: I want a buſband of my own 
way of thinking. My preſident was 
a-beaſt; good for nothing but the bar: 
he na bs the law, and that was 
all. I want a man who knows how 
to love me, and who would employ 
himſelf about me alone.. You ma 
find a thouſand, Madam. On 
| want but one; but I would have 
him be a good one. Birth, fortune, 
all that is perfectly indifferent to me; 
attach myſelf only to the man. 
Indeed, Madam, you aftoniſh me: 
* you ate the firſt Woman in whom I 
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© have found any principles; but is it 
« preciſely a huſband that you want? 
© Yes, Sir, a huſband who ſhall he mine 


7$ 


in all forms. Theſe lovers are all 
© rogues, who deceive us, and who fors 
ſake us without leaving us room te 
complain: whereas a huſband is ours 
in the face of the world; and if mine 
ſhould deſert me, I ſhould like to be 
able to go, with my title in my hand, 
and in all honour and honeſty give an 
hundred ſlaps on the face to the inſo- 
lent huſſy that ſhould have taken him 
from me.“ Very good, Madam ! 
very good! the right of property4s an 
inviolable right. But do you know 
that there are very few ſouls like 
yours? What courage, what viguur !* 
— Oh, I have as much as a lionneſs. 
© I know I am not handſome; but ten 
© thouſand crowns à year, made over 
on the wedding-day, are worth all the 
« prettinefles of a Lucitida or Clariflaz 
© and though love be rare in this age, 
one ought to have it for ten thouſand 
© crowns.* This converſation brought 
them back. again to the houſe, at the 

very inſtant that word was brought th 
ſupper was ready. 
Ariſtus appeared plunged in ſerious 
reflections; he weighed the advantages 
and inconveniencies that might attend 
his marrying the lady preſident, and cal- 
culated how much longer a woman of 
fifty could hve, ſwallowing every even- 
ing a bottle of Champagne. A difpute 
which aroſe between Madam de Ponval 
and Clarifla, drew him out of his reve- 
rie. Doris gave riſe to the diſpute. Is 
it poſſible, ſaid. ſhe, that Madam 
© Pretident ſhould have been able to ſup» 
« port for a whole hour a ##fe+-a-trte 
With a philoſopher; ſhe who falls a 
© yawning the moment one talks to her 
© of reaſon “ Truly, replied Ma- 
dam de Ponval, * it is becauſe your ra- 
© ſon has no: common ſenſe: aſk this 
« wile man, here, if mine be not good. 
We talked of the ſtate that ſuits an 
< honeſt woman, and he agrees with me, 
© that a good huſband is by much the 
© belt for her. Oh, fie! cried Cla- 
riſſa, * are we made to be ſlaves? and what 
© becomes then. of that freedom, which 
« is the firſt of all goods? Cleon de- 
claimed againſt this ſyttem of freedoin' 
he maintained, that the union of hearts 
was very different from a ſtate aſ ſlavery. 
Madam Preſident this opi- 
nion, and declared that (he could per- 
ceive no diſtinction between the love.gf 
ES” freedom, 
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freedom, and the love of libertiniſm. 
© May this glaſs of wine,” ſaid ſhe, * be 
the laſt I ſhall drink, if I ever form 
© the leaſt dependence on any man who 
© ſhall not firſt have taken an oath that 
© he will be only mine. All the reſt is 
© but froth.—“ And there now, ſaid 
Clarifla, is the great mortification of 
© marriage. Love, with it's freedom, 
© loſes all it's delicacy,-Is it not ſo, 
Sir? demanded ſhe of the philoſopher. 
—* Why, Madam, I have thought as 
« you do; yet it mult be confeſſed that 
4 if 1 has it's charms, it has alſo 
it's dangers, it's rocks: happy diſpo- 
ſitions — ſo great a good, 44 ALY 
ſtancy 18 ſo natural to man, that, the 
moment he feels a laudable inclina- 
tion, he acts prudently in depriving 
himſelf of the fatal power of chang- 
ing.'—* Do you hear him, ladies? 
Theſe men for my money ! no flattery ! 


Try to ſeduce him if you can: for my 
part I retire quite charmed.—Adieu, 
philoſopher, I want reſt; I did not 
ſhut my eyes all laſt night, and I long 
© to be aſleep, in order to have the plea- 
© ſure of dreaming.“ She accompanied 
this adieu with an amorous glance, 
twinkling with Champagne. Ladies,” 
ſaid Lucinda, did you mind that look? 
— Surely,” replied Doris, * ſhe is diſ- 
© trafted for Ariſtus; that is clear. 
For me, Madam! you do not think 
© ſo; our taſtes, I believe, and our tem- 
© pers, are not made for each other. I 
« drink little, I ſwear ſtill leſs, and I do 
© not love to be confined.*”— Ah, Sir, 
© ten thouſand crowns a year!'—" Ten 
© thoufand crowns a year, Madam, are 
an inſult when mentioned to perſons 
« like myſelf.” 

Theſe words were repeated the next 
day to Madam the preſident, © Oh! 
© the inſolent wretch !' ſaid ſhe, I am 
2 piqued: you ſhall ſee him at my feet.” 
1 paſs lightly over the no&urnal re- 
flections of the ſage Ariſtus. A good 
coach, a commodious apartment very 
far from my lady's, and the beſt cook 
in Parisz ſuch was his plan in life, 
Our philoſophers,” ſaid he, © perhaps 
* will murmur a little. However, an 
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ugly woman has in it ſomething phi- 
©* loſophical ; at leaſt, they will not ſu- 
© ſpeCt that I have purſued the pleaſures 
of ſenſuality.” 

The day of his triumph arrives, and 
Wie ſuit of roſe-colour along with it: 


me views it, and bluſhes through yanity 


this is what is called a philoſopher. 
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rather than ſhame. Cleon, however, 
came to ſee him, with the diſturbed air 
of one poſſeſſed; and after having cf 
an eye of indignation on the prepara. 
tions for his dreſſing; * Sir,* ſaid to 
him, * if I had to do with a man of the 
* world, I ſhould propoſe to him, by 
© way of preface, to exchange a thruſt 
© with me. But I am gp. A phi 
© loſopher, and I come to aſſault him 
* with no other arms than frankneſ 
© and virtue.— What is the matter, 
© then?” demanded the ſage, ſomewhat 
confounded at this preamble. *T loved 
© Clariſſa, Sir,” replied Cleon; *© ſhe loved 
© me; we were going to be married, ] 
know not@what change is made all of 
a ſudden in her ſoul, but ſhe will not 
hear me ſpeak any more either of mar- 
riage or of love. I had at firſt only 
ſome ſuſpicions concerning the cauſe; 
but this roſe-coloured ſuit confirms 
them. Roſe-colour is her paſſion; 
you adopt her colours: you are my 
rival.*—* I, Sir!“ I cannot doubt 
it, and all the circumſtances that atteſt 
it croud themſelves on my imagina. 
tion: your ſecret walks, your whil- 

rs in the ear, looks and words that 

ave eſcaped you, her hatred particu- 
larly againſt Madam de Ponval, every 
thing betrays you, every thing ſerves 
to open my eyes. Hear, then, Sn, 
what I have to propoſe. One of us 
muſt give place: violence is an unjuſt 
method; generoſity will ſet us on 
good terms. I love, I idolize Cla- 
riſſa; I had been happy but for you; 
I may ſtill be ſo: my aſſiduities, time, 
and your abfence, may bring her back 
to me. If, on the contrary, I mult 
renounce her, you ſee one who will 
be driven to 4. and death will be 
my reſource. Judge, Ariſtus, whe- 
ther your ſituation be the lame, Con- 
ſalt yourſelf, and anſwer me. If the 
happineſs of your life depends on gil. 
© ing up your conqueſt to me, I require 
© nothing, and I retire,'— Go, Sir, 
replied the philoſopher to him with 3 
ſerene air, you ſhall never overcome 
« Ariſtus in a point of generoſity ; and 
© whatever it may coſt me, I will prove 
© to you that I merited this mark of 
© eſteem.” 

« At laſt,* ſaid he, when Cleon had 
left the room, here is an opportunity 
© of ſhewing an heroical virtue. Hs, 
© ha! you gentlemen of the world, you 
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© will learn to admire us. . . . They wil 


© not know it perhaps. On, yes: 


Clarilla 
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« Clariſſa will communicate it in confi- 
« dence to her friends; theſe will tell it 
« again toothers ; the adventure is un- 
© common enough to make a noiſe: after 
« all, the worſt that can happen will be 
to publiſh it myſelf. It is neceſſary 
© that a good deed ſhould be known, 
« 2nd it matters not which way: our 
© age has need of theſe examples; they 
are leſſons for mankind. . . . How- 
© eyer, let me not become a dupe to my 
© own virtues, and diſpoſſeſs mylelf of 
« Clariſſa before I am ſure of Madam 
« Preſident, Let me ſee what Cham- 
« pagne and ſleep may have produced.” 
While he reflected thus on his con- 
duct, the philoſopher dreſſed himſelf, 
The induftrious Jaſmin ſurpaſſed him- 
ſelf in dreſſing his head: the roſe-co- 
Joured ſuit was put on before the look - 
ing-glaſs with a ſecret complacency, 
and the ſage ſallied out all radiant to 
viſit Madam Preſident. who received him 
with an exclamation of ſurprize. But 
aſſing all of a ſudden from joy to con- 
uſion, © I perceive,” ſaid ſhe, © Cla- 
« riſla's favourite colour; you are at- 
* tentive to ſtudy her taſte. Go, Ariſ- 
* tus, go and avail yourſelf of the trou- 
ble you take to pleaſe her: it will, 
no Lube, have it's reward.'—< My 
© natural ingenuouſneſs, replied the 
philoſopher, + permits me not to con- 
ceal from you, that in the choice of 
* this colour I have followed only her 
* caprice, I will do more, Madam; I 
will confeſs that my firſt defire was to 
* pleaſe in her eyes. The wiſeſt is not 
© without weakneſs; and when a wo- 
* man prejudices us by flattering atten- 
tions, it is difficult not to be touched 
* with them; but how my attachment 
© 1s weakened! I acknowledge it with 
* reproach to mylelf, Madam, and you 
* ought alſo to reproach yourſelf for it. 
Ah! philoſopher, why is this not 
true? But this roſe- colour confounds 
* all my ideas. —“ Very well, Madam, 
* I aſſumed it with regret; I now go to 
quit it with joy; and if my firſt ſim- 
© plicity=———" No, ſtay, I think you 
charming. But what do I ſay? Ah, 
how happy are people in being io hand- 
ſome! Ariſtus, why ant I not beauti- 
* ful'—* What, Madam]! do not you 
know that uglineſs and beauty exiſt 
© only in apap Nothing is hand- 
* ſome, nothing ugly in itſelf, A beau- 
* ty in one country is far from being 
* reckoned a beau in another ; ſo many 
men, ſo many minds. You flatter 


© me,* ſaid Madam Preſident with a 
childiſh baſhfulneſs, and pretending to 
bluſh; but I know, alas! but too well, 
that I have nothing beautiful in me, 
except my ſoul.— Very well, and 
is not the ſupreme beauty the only 
charm-worthy to touch the heart? 
Ah, philoſopher! believe me, that 
beauty alone has few charms.'— It 
has few, no doubt, for the vulgar 
but to repeat 1t once more, you are not 
reduced to that, Is there nothing in 
a noble air, a commanding look, and 
an expreſſive countenance? And then, 
as to majeſty, is ſhe not the queen of the 
Graces?'—-* And for this plumpneſs 
of mine, what ſay you to that? 
Ah, Madam, this plumpneſs, which 
is reckoned an excels among us, is a 
beauty in Aſia. Do you think, for 
example, that the Turks have no (kill 
in women? Well, then, all thoſe ele- 
gant figures which we admire at Paris 
would not even be admitted into the 
Grand Signor's ſeraglio; and the 
Grand Signior is no fool. Ina word, 
a roſy ftate of health is the mother of 
the pleaſures, and plumpneſs is it's 
ſymbol.—“ You will — me pre- 
ently to believe that my fat is not 
unbecoming. But for this noſe of 
mine, noſe without end, which runs out 
before my face. Why, good God, 
what do you complain of } Were not 
the noſes of the Roman matrons noſes 
without end? Obſerve all the ancient 
buſts,'—* But at leaſt they had not 
this great mouth, and ſuch blubber- 
lips? —“ Thick lips, Madam, are the 
charm of the American beauties: th 
are, as it were, two cuſhions, on which 
ſoft and tender pleaſure takes it's re- 
poſe. As to a wide mouth, I know 
nothing that gives the countenance 
more openneſs and gaiety.— “ True, 
when the teeth are fine; but unhap- 
pily—— © Goto Siam, there fine 
reeth are vulgar, and it is a ſcandal 
even to have any. Thus all that is 
called beauty depends on the caprice 
of mankind, and the only real beauty 
is the object which has charmed us. 
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Shall I be yours then, my dear phi- 
© loſopher?* demanded ſhe, hiding her 


face behind her fan. Pardon 
Madam, if I heſitate. My delic 
© renders me timid, and I profeſs a diſin- 
© tereſtedneſs not yet ſufficiently known 
© to you, to be above ſuſpicion. You 
© have talked to me of ten thouſand 
© crowns a year, and that circumſtance 
L 3 s makes 


| 
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makes me tremble.— Go, Sir, you 
E zre too juſt to impute to me fach 
mean ſuſpicions; it is Clariſſa that 
detains you; I fee your evaſions; 
leave me. —“ Yes, I leave you, to go 
and acquit myſelf of the promiſe I 
have juſt made to Cleon, He was 
diſmiſſed, he complained to me of it, 
and I have promiſed him to engage 
Clariſſa to grve him her hand, Now 
believe that I love her.'—* Ts it poſ- 
ſible? Oh, you charm me, and [I 
cannot ſtand this ſacrifice, Go and 
ſee her, I wait you here; do not let 
me languiſh: this very evening we 
will leave the country. 
I wonder at myſelf,” ſaid he as he 
was going off, © for having the courage 
© to marry her, She is frightful; but 
5 ſhe is rich.“ He comes to Clariſſa, 
finds her at her toilette, and Cleon along 
with her, who aſſumes, on ſceing him, 
a dejected air. O] the handſome 
s ſuit!” cried ſhe. * Come this way, 
© that I may ſee you. It is quite delici- 
© ous, is it not, Cleon ? It was my choice. 
I fee it plainly, Madam, repljed 
Cleon with a melancholy air. Let us 
leave off this trifling,” interrupted the 
N: © I am come to clear my- 
© ſelf of a crime of which I am accuſed, 
£ and to fulfil a ſerious duty. Cleon 
© loves you, you love him; be has loſt 
your heart, he tells me, and that I am 
the cauſe of it. Yes, Sir: and why 
all this myſtery? I have juſt been 
making a declaration of it to him,'—— 
And I, Madam, declare to you that I 
will never make unhappy a worthy 
man, who merits you, and dies if he 
loſes you. I love you as much as 
he can love you: it is a confeſſion 
which I am not aſhamed to make; but 
his inclination has been more rocted 
by the unconquerable force of habit 
than mine, and perhaps alto 1 thall 
find in myſelf reſources which he has 
not in himſelf.—“ O, the wonderful 
man!” cried Cleon, embracing the 
philoſopher. * What hall 1 tay to you? 
Jou confound me.”—* There is no 
© mighty matter in all this, replied the 
Philoſopher with humility; © your gene- 
* rolity Tet the example, { only imitate 
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© you. Come, ladies, ſaid Clariſſa to 
Lucinda and Doris, whom ſhe ſaw ap- 
pear at that inſtant; come aud be Mit- 
geſles of the triumph of philoſophy, 
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* Ariſtus reſigns me to his rival, and 
© ſacrifices his love for me to the hay. 
© pineſs of a man he hardly knows. 
T heir aſtoniſhment and admiration were 
acted up to the life; and Ariitus, tak. 
ing Clariſa's hand, which he put into 
Cleon's, ſnuffed up in abundance, with 
a ſuperciliovs modeſty, the incenſe of 
adoration. * Be happy, ſaid he to 
them, * and ceaſe your aſtoniſhment at 
an effort, which however painful, car. 
E ries it's recompence along with it. 
What would a philoſopher be, if vir. 
© tue were not all in all with him?” At 
theſe words he retired, as it were, to 
withdraw himſelt from his glory. 
Madam Preſident waited the philoſo- 
pher's coming. * Is it done, then?” de- 
manded ſhe of him. * Yes, Madam, 
they are united; I am now my own 
and yours.'—* Oh, I triumph; you 
© are mine, Come here then, that J 
© may enchain you.'—< Ah, Madam!" 
ſaid he, falling at her knees, © what do- 
* minion you haye acquired over me! 
O Socrates! O Plato! what is become 
© of your diſciple? De you yet know 
him in this ſtate of debaſement! 
While he ſpoke thus, Madam Preſident 
took a roſe-coloured ribband, which ſhe 
bound about the ſage's neck, and imi- 
tating Lucinda in the Oracle, with the 
moſt comical infantine air in the world 
called him by the name of Charmer, 
5 Good Heaven! what would become 
* of me, if any body knew?—Ah, Ma- 
dam,” ſaid he, * let us fly, let us baniſh 
ourſelves from a ſociety that watches 
us; ſpare me the humiliation?'— 
What is it you cal] humiliation? I 
muſt have you glory in their preſence 
that you are mine, that you wear 
my chain.“ At thele words the door 
opens, and Madam Preſident riſes from 
* her chair, holding the philoſopher in 2 
* firing. * See here, ſaid ſhe to the 
company, * ſee here this proud man, who 
© fighs at my feet for the beauty of my 
* purſe; I deliver him up to you, I have 
+ played my part. At this picture the 
roof reſounded with the name of (Har- 
mer, and innumerable peals of laughter. 
Ariitus, tearing his hair, and rending his 
cloaths with rage, launched out into ic. 
proaches on the perfidy of women, and 
went off to compoſe a book againſt the 
age, in which he roundly aſſerted, thaj 
there was no ſage but himſelf, ; 
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MONG the monſtrous 

roductions of Nature may 

A 4 be reckoned the heart of 

Þ a mother who loves one 

of her children to the ex- 

cluſion of all the reſt. I do not mean 

an enlightened tenderneſs, which diſtin- 

gui ſhes among the young plants which 

it cultivates, that which yields the beſt 

returns to it's early care; I ſpeak of a 

blind fondneſs, frequently excluſive, 

ſometimes jealous, which creates an idol 

and victims amid the little innocents 

brought into the world, for each of whom 

we are equally bound to ſoften the bur- 

den of life. Of this error, ſo common 

and ſo ſhameful to human nature, I am 
now going to give an example. 

In one of our maritime provinces, M. 
de Carandon, an intendant, who had 
rendered himſelt reſpectable by his ſeve- 
rity in repreſſing grievances, making it 
a principle to favour the weak and con- 
troul the ſtrong, died poor, and almoſt 
inſolvent. He had left behind him a 
daughter, whom nobody would marry, 
becauſe ſhe had much pride, little beau- 
ty, and no fortune. At laſt, a rich and 
honeſt merchaut made his addreſſes to 
her, out of reſpect to the memory of her 
father. He has done us ſo many 
good offices, ſaid the worthy Corte, 


this was the merchant's name, it is 
but juſt that ſome of us ſhould repay 


* them to the daughter.” With t 

thoughts Corte offered himſcif.in an 
humble manner; and Mademoiſelle 
Carandon, with a great deal of relu&- 
ance, conſented. to give him her hand, 


on condition that ſhe' ſhould maintain 
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an abſolute authority in his houſe. any 
good man's reſpe& for the memory 
the father extended even to the daugh- 
ter; he conſulted her as his oracle; and 
if at any time he happened to differ in 
opinion from her, ſhe had nothing to 
do but to utter theſe filencing expreſ- 
ſions, The late M. de Carandon, my 
father * Corte never waited for 
her to conclude, before he confeſſed 
himſelf in the wrong. 

He died rather young, and left her two 
children, of which ſhe had condeſcended 
to permit him to be the father. On his 
death-bed he thought it his duty to re- 
gulate the partition of his effects; but 
M. de Carandon held it, as ſhe told 
him, for a maxim, that in order to retain 
children under the dependence of a mo- 
ther, it was neceſſary to render her the 
diſpenſer of their effects. This law was 
the rule of Cord6e's will; and his inhe- 
ritance was left in the hands of his wife, 
with the fatal right of diſtributing it to 
her children as ſhe ſhould think proper. 
Of theſe two children the eldeſt was her 
delight; not that he was handſomer, or 
of a more happy diſpoſition, than the 
younger, but becauſe the had ran ſome 
danger of her life in bringing him into the 
— he had firſt made her experience 
the pains and joy of child - bed; he had 

ed himſelf f her tenderneſs, which 
#7 alſo ſeemed to have exhauſted ; ſhe 
had, in ſhort, all the bad reaſons that a 
bad mother could have for loving only 
him. 

little 2 was the rejected child : 
his. mother hardly vouchſafed to ſee him, 
and. never ſpoke to him but mW 
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him. The poor child, intimidated, durſt 
not look up before her, nor anſwer her 
without trembling. He had, ſhe ſaid, 
his father's diſpoſition, a vulgar ſoul, 
and the air of ſuch kind of folks. 

As to the eldeſt, whom ſhe had taken 
care to render as headitrong, difobedi- 
ent, and humourſome as poſſible, he was 
gentility itfelf : his obſtinacy was call- 
ed greatneſs of ſpirit; his humours, 
exceſs of ſenſibility. She was delighted 

to ſee that he would never give up a 
point when he was in the right; and 
you muſt know that he was never in the 
wrong. She was eternally declaring that 
he knew his own good, and that he had 
the honour of reſembling the ſweet Ma- 
dam his mamma. This eldeſt boy, who 
was ſtyled M. De VYEtang, (for it was 
not thought right to leave him the name 
of Corte) had maſters of all forts: the 
leſſons they ſet were for him alone, but 
little Jemmy reaped the fruit of them ; 
mſomuch, that at the end of a few years 
Jemmy knew all that they had taught 
M. De FEtang, who knew nothing at 
all. 

The good women, who make a prac- 
tice of attributing to children all the 
little wit they have themſelves, and who 
ruminate all morning on the pretty 
things they are to fay in the day, had 
made the mother, whoſe weak neſs they 
were well acquainted with, believe that 
her eldeſt fon was a prodigy. The ma- 
ſters, leſs complaiſant, or leſs artful, 
while they complained of the indocility 
and inattention of this favourite, were 
boundleſs in their encomiums on Jem- 
my : they did not abſolutely fay that M. 
De VEtang was a blockhead, but they 
ſaid that little Jemmy had the genius of 
an angel. The mother's vanity was 
wounded ; and out of an injuſtice, which 
one wou!d not believe exiſted in nature, 
if this vice of mothers were leſs in fa- 
ſhion, ſhe redoubled her averſion to the 
little wretch, became jealous of his im- 

'ovement, and refolved to take away 
— her ſpoiled child the humiliation 
of a compariſon. 

A very affecting adventure awakened, 
however, .in her, the ſentiments of na- 
ture; but this retort upon herſelf only 
humbled, without correcting her. Jem- 
my was ten years of age, M. De] Etang 
near fifteen, when ſhe fell dangerouſly 
it. The eldeſt employed himſelf about 
bis pleaſures, and very little about his 
wother's health, It is the puniſkment 
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of fooliſh mothers to love nnnatural chit. 
dren. However, ſhe began to grow 
uneaſy ; Jemmy perceived it, and his 
little heart was ſeized with grief and 
fear : the impatience ta ſee his mother 
grew too ſtrong for him t6 conceal, 
They had accuſtomed him never to ap. 
poue but when he was called; but at laſt 
is tenderdeſs gave him courage. He 
ſeized the inſtant when the chamber. 
door was half open, entered ſilent and 
with trembling ſteps, and approached 
his mother's bed. Is it you, my ſon?” 
ſaid ſhe. * No, mamma, it is Jemmy.“ 
This natural and overwhelming anſwer 
penetrated with ſhame and grief the ſoul 
of this unjuſt woman; but a few careſles 
from her bad fon ſoon reſtored him to 
his full aſcendancy ; and Jemmy, in the 
end, was neither the better beloyed, nor 
12ckoned the more worthy to be ſq, 

Scarce was Madam Corte recavered, 
when ſhe reſumed the deſign of baniſh. 
ing him her houſe: her pretence was, 
that M. De T'Etang, being naturally 
lively, was too ſuſceptible of diſſipation 
to have a companion in his ſtudies; and 
the impertinent prepoſſeſſions of the ma- 
ſters for the child, who was the moſt 
humble and fawning with them, might 
eaſily diſcourage the other, whoſe ſpirit 
being higher, and leſs tractable, required 
more management : it was her pleaſure, 
therefore, that I'Etang ſhould be the 
only object of their cares, and ſhe got 
rid of the unfortunate Jemmy by exil- 
ing him to a college. 

At ſixteen L'Etarg quitted his ma- 
ſters in the mathematicks, phyſicks, 
muſick, &c. juſt as he had taken them: 
he began nis exerciſes, which he per- 
formed much in the ſame manner as he 
had done his ſtudies ; and at twenty he 
appeared in the world with the ſelf⸗ 
ſufficiency of a coxcomb, who has heard 
of every thing, but reflected on nothing. 

Jemmy, on his part, had gone through 
his ſtudies ; and his mother was quite 
wearied with the commendations they 
gave him. Well then,” ſaid ſhe, * ſince 
« he is ſo wiſe, he will ſucceed in the 
© church ; he has nothing to do but to 
© take to that courſe of life. 

Unfortunately, Jemmy had no incli- 
nation for the eccleſiaſtick ſtate; he 
came, therefore, to intreat his mother 
to diſpenſe with his entering into it. 
© You imagine, then, ſaid ſhe to him 
with a cold and ſevere air, * that I have 
© enough to maintain you in the world? 

, I aſſure 
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I aſſure you I have not. Your father's 
© fortune was not ſo conſiderable as was 
© imagined; it will ſcarce be ſufficient 
© to ſettle your elder brother, For your 
© part, you have only to conſider he- 
© ther you will run the career of bene- 
© fices or of arms; whether you will 
© have your head ſhaven or broken; in 
© ſhort, whether you will take a band, 
© or a lieutenancy of infantry : this is 
« all that I can do for you. Jemmy 
anſwered her with reſpect, that there 
were leſs violent courſes to be taken by 
the ſon of a merchant. At theſe words 
Mad. de Carandon was near dying with 
grief, for having brought into the world 
a ſon ſo little worthy of her, and forbid 
him her ſight. Young Coree, diſtreſſed 
at having incurred his mother's anger, 
retired ſighing, and reſolved to try whe- 
ther Fortune would be leſs cruel to him 
than Nature. He learned that a veſſel 
was on the point of failing for the An- 
tilles, whether he had a delign of re- 
pairing. He writ to his mother to aſk 
her conſent, her bleſſing, and a parcel 
of goods. The two firſt articles were 
amply granted him, but the latter very 
ſparingly. 

His mother, too happy in being rid 
of him, wanted to ſee him before his 
departure, and, while ſhe embraced him, 
beſtowed on him a few tears. His bro- 
ther alſo had the goodneſs to wiſh him 
a good voyage, Theſe were the firſt 
careſſes he had ever received from his 
relations: his ſenſible heart was pene- 
trated with them ; yet he durſt not aſk 
them to write to him; but he had a 
fellow. collegian, by whom he was ten- 
derly beloved, and he conjured him at 
parting, now and then to ſend him news 
of his mother. 

She was now only employed in the 
care of ſettling her favourite ſon. He 
declared for the robe: they obtained 
him a diſpenſation from it's ſtudies ; and 
he was ſoon admitted into the ſanctuary 
of the laws. Nothing remained want- 
ing but an advantageous marriage : 
they propoſed a rich heireſs; but they 
required of the widow the ſettlement 
of her fortune. She had the weakneſs 
to conſent to it, ſcarce reſerving to her- 
{If ſufficient to live decently ; well aſ- 
ſured that her ſon's fortune would be 
always at her diſpoſal. 

At the age of twenty-five, M. De 
TEtang found himſelf a dapper little 
counſellor, neglecting his nh as much 
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as his mother, taking great care of 
his own perſon, and paying very little 
regard to the bar. As it was genteel 
for a huſband to have ſomebody beſides 
his wife, L'Etang thought it his dut 
to ſet up for a man of intrigue. 
young girl, whom he ogled at the play, 
returned his invitations, received him at 
her lodgings with a great deal of polite- 
neſs, told him he was charming, which 
he very readily believed, and in a ſhort 
time eaſed him of a pocket-book with 
ten thouſand crowns. But as there is 
no ſuch thing as eternal love, this per- 
jured beauty quitted him at the expira- 
tion of three months for a young Enzlifh 
lord, equally fooliſh, and more magnifi- 
cent. L'Etang, who could not conceive 
how they could diſmiſs ſuch a perſon as 
himſelf, reſolved to avenge himſelf by 
taking a nuſtreſs ſtill more celebrated, 
and loading her with favours, His new 
conqueſt raiſcd him a thouſand rivals; 
and when he compared himſelf with a 
crowd of adorers who ſighed for her in 
vain, he hadjthe pleaſure of thinking 
himſelf more amiable, as he found him- 
ſelf more happy. However, having per- 
ceived that he was not without uneaſi- 
neſs, ſhe was deſirous of convincin 
him, that there was nothing in the wor 
which ſhe was not reſolved to quit for 
him, and propoſed, for the lake of 
avoiding impertinence, that they ſhould 
go together to Paris to forget all the 
world, and live only for each other. 
L'Etang was tranſported at this mark 
of tenderneſs. Every thing is got ready 
for the journey; they ſet out, they ar- 
rive, and chule their retreat in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Palais Royal. Fatima 
(that was the name of this beauty) aſk- 
ed and obtained, without difficulty, a 
coach to take the air. L'Etang was 
ſurprized at the number of friends that 
he found in this good city. Theſe 
friends had never ſeen him; but his me- 
rit attracted them in crowds. Fatima 
received none but L'Etang's com Y 
and he was always very ſure + 
friends and of her. This charming wo- 
man had, however, one weakneſs: ſhe he- 
lieved in dreams, One night ſhe had had 


one which could not, ſhe ſaid, be effaced 


from her memory. L'Etang wanted to 
know this dream which engaged her at- 
tention fo ſeriouſly. I dreamed,” ſaid 
ſhe, that I was in a delicious apartment. 
© In it was a damaſk bed of three diffe- 
rent colours, with tapeſtry and ſpfas 

* | © ſuited 
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© ſuited to this ſuperb bed; pannels 
* dazzling with gold, poliſhed cabinets, 
© porcelaine of Japan, China monkies, 
the prettielt in the world; but all this 
© was nothing. A toilette was ready 
« ſet out; I drew near it; what did I 
© ſee? My heart beats at it: a caſket 
of diamonds; and what diamonds ! 
the moſt beautiful aigrette, the fineſt 
ear-rings, the handſomeſt eſclavage, 
and a river without end. I am ſure, 
Sir, ſomething very extraordinary will 
happen to me. This dream has af- 
fected me very ſtrongly, and my 
dreams never deceive me.” 

It was in vain that M. Del Etang em- 
ployed all his eloquence to perſuade her 
that dreams ſigni fied nothing: ſhe main- 
tained that this dream did ſignify ſome- 
thing; and, at length, he feared left 
ſome of his rivals ſhould propoſe to 
realize it. He was under a neceſſity, 
therefore, of capitulating; and, except 
in ſome few circumſtances, reſolved to 
accompliſh it himſelf, We may eaſily 
judge, that this experiment did not cure 
— of dreaming: ſhe took a delight in 
it, and dreamed ſo often, that even the 
fortune of good Maſter Corte became 
hardly any thing more than a dream. 
M. De I'Etang's young wife, to whom 
this journey had not been very agreea- 
ble, demanded to be leparated from the 
fortunes of a huſband, who abandoned 
her; and her portion, which he was 
obliged to reſtore, put him till lefs at 
his caſe, 

Play is a reſource. L'Etang pretend- 
ed to excel at piquet; his friends, who 
made up a common purſe, all betted for 
him, while one of them played againſt 
him. Every time that he threw out, 
Faith, ſaid one of the betters, that 
© is well played “ There is no play - 
« ing better, ſaid another. In . 
M. De I Etang played the beſt in the 
world; but henever had the aces. While 
they inſenſibly ſtripped him, the faith- 
ful Fatima, who perceived his decline, 
dreamed one night that ſhe quitted him, 
and left him the next day: however, as 
it is mortifying to fall off, he piqued 
himſelf upon his honour, and would not 
abate any thing cf his grandeur, ſo that 
in a few years he was ruined, _ 

He was now at his laſt ſhifts, when 
'the good lady his mother, who had not 
managed her own reſerve better, wrote 
to him to defire ſome money. He re- 
turned her anſwer, that be was very 
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ſorry ; but that, far from being able to 
ſend her any relief, he ſtood in need of 
it himſelf. The alarm was already 
ſpread among their creditors, and the 
queſtion was, who ſhould firſt ſeize the 
ruins of their fortune. What have! 
© done!” ſaid the diſtrafted mother; ] 
© have ſtripped myſelf of all for a fon 
* who has ſquandered every thing.? 

In the mean time, what became of the 
unfortunate Jemmy ?—Jemmy, with a 
good underſtanding, the beſt heart, the 
handſomeſt figure in the world, and his 
little venture, was happily arrived at $t, 
Domingo. It 1s well known how ealy 
a Frenchman of good morals, and a 
good perſon, finds it to eſtabliſh himſelf 
in the ifles. The name of Corte, his 
own good ſenſe and prudence, ſoon ac- 
quired him the confidence of the inha- 
bitants. With the aſſiſtances that were 


offered him, he purchaſed himſelf a 


ſettlement, cultivated it, and rendered 
it flouriſhing; trade, which was then 
very briſk, enriched him in a ſhort time, 
and in the ſpace of five years he was be- 
come the objeRt of the jealouſy of the 
handſomeſt and richeſt widows and dam- 
ſels of the colony. But, alas! his fel- 
low-collegian, who till that time had 
given him none but the moſt ſatis factory 
news, now ſent him word that his bro- 
ther was ruined, and that his mother, 
abandoned by every body, was driven 
to the molt dreadful extremities. This 
fatal letter was bedewed with tears, 
Ah, my poor mother!" cried he, I 
* will fly to your relief.” He would 
not truſt his charge to any body. Ac- 
cident, mfidelity, negle&, or delay, 
might deprive her of the aſſiſtance ſent 
by her fon, and leave her to periſh in 
indigence and deſpair. * Nothing ought 
© to retain a ſon," ſaid he to himſelf, 
* when the honour and life of a mother 
© areat ſtake.” 

With theſe ſentiments, Corte wasonly 
employed in the care of rendering his 
riches portable. He fold all his poſſeſ- 
tons, and this ſacrifice coſt him nothing; 
but he could not but feel ſome regret for 
a more precious treaſure, which he left 
in America, Lucella, the young widow 
of an old coloniſt, who had left her 
immenſe riches, had caſt upon Corte 
one of thoſe looks which ſeem to pene- 
trate to the bottom of the ſoul, and to 
unravel it's character; one of thoſe 
looks which decide the opinion, deter- 
mine the inclination; and the ſudden and 
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confuſed effect of which is generally 
taken for a 14 emotion. She 
had imagined ſhe ſaw in this young man 
thing that could render a virtuous 

and ſenſible woman happy; and her 
love for him had net waited for reflec- 
tion to give it birth and diſcover itſelf. 
Corte, on his ſide, had diſtinguiſhed her 
among her rivals, as the moſt worthy of 
captivating the heart of a wiſe and vir- 
tuous man. Lucella, with a figure the 
moſt noble and intereſting; an air the 
moſt animated, and yet the moſt modeſt; 
a brown complexion, but freſher than 
the roſe; a hair of the blackneſs of the 
ebony, and teeth of a dazzling White- 
neſs and enamel; the ſtature and gait of 
one of Diana's nymphs ; the (mile and 
look of the companions of Venus; Lu- 
cella, with all theſe charms, was endow- 
ed with that greatneſs of ſpirit, that 
loftineſs of temper, that juſtneſs in her 
ideas, that rectitude in her ſentiments, 
which make us ſay, though not with the 
E . that fuch a woman 
s the ſoul of a man. It was not one 
of Lucella's principles to be aſhamed of 
a virtuous inclination. Scarce had Co- 
ree confeſſed to her the choice of his 
heart, when he obtained from her, with- 
dut evaſion, a like confeſſion; by way 
of reply; and their mutual inclination 
ing more tender, in proportion as 

it became more conſidered, now wanted 
nothing but to be conſecrated at the 
altar. Some diſputes, concerning the 
mheritance of Lucella's huſband had 
retarded their happineſs. Theſe diſputes 
were on the point of being ſettled, when 
the letter from Cort6e's friend arrived, to 
tear him all at once from what he held 
deareft in the world, except his mother. 
He tepaired to the beauteous widow's, 
ſhewed her the letter from his friend, 
and afked her advice. I flatter my- 
* ſelf,” ſaid ſhe, that you have no 
need of it, Convert your wealth into 
* mercantile coramodities, haſten to the 
relief of your mother, pay your re- 
* ſpeRts to all your friends, and come 
back again: my fortune awaits you. If 
* I die, my will mall ſecure it to you; 
* if I live, inſtead of a will, you know 
* what right you will have over it. Co- 
te, ſtruck with gratitude and adjnira- 
tion, ſeized the hands of this generous 
woman, and bathed them with his tears; 
but as he Was launching out in enco- 
mums on her, Go, ſaid the to him, 
* you aro # child; entertain not the 
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« prejudices of Europe. The moment 
© that a woman does any thing tolera- 
© bly handſome, they cry her up as 1 
* prodigy, as if Nature had not given 
us a foul. Should you, in my place, 
now, be much "pleaſed to ſee me in 
aſtoniſhment, and viewing in you; #s 
a phenomenon, the pure emotion of a 
good heart? on me, ſaid Co- 
rẽe, I ought to have expected it; but 
* your principles, your ſentiments, the 
« eaſe, the fimplieity of your virtues, en- 
© chant me: I admire them without 
* being amazed at them. Gs, 
* dear,* ſaid ſhe to him, ſaluting him; 
© | am thine, ſuch as God has ma 
me. Do your duty, and return as 
* ſoon as poſſible,” —_ 

He embarks, and with him he ems 
barks all his fortune. The paſſage was 
pretty favourable till they came towards 
the Canaries; but there their veſſel, purs 
ſued by a corſair from Morocco, was 
obliged to ſeek for ſafety in it's fails, 
The corſair which chaſed them was on 
the point of juining them; and the cap- 
tain, terrified at the danger of bein 
boarded, was going to ſtrike to the pirate. 
© Oh, my dear” mother !* cried Corte; 
embracing the caſket in which were 
contained all his hopes, and then tear - 
ing his hair with grief and rage; No,” 
faid he, this barbarous African ſhall 
© have my heart firſt.” Then —_— 
himſelf to the — the crew; an 
the affrighted paſſengers, * What! m 
© friends,” faid he, * ſhall we furrend: 
* ourſelves like cowards? Shall we 
© ſuffer this robber to carry us to Mo- 
© rocco, loaded with irons; and to fell 
© us like beafts? Are we diſarmed “ 
Are the people on board the enemy's 
ſhip invulnerable? or are they braver 
than we? They want to board us; 
let them! what then? we ſhall have 
* them the nearer.” His courage re- 
animated their ſpirits; and the captain, 
embracing him, extolled him for having 
ſet the example, * | 

Every thing is how got ready for de- 
fence; the corfair boards them; "the 
veſſels daſh againſt each other; death 
flies on both des. In a ſhort time the 
two ſhips are covered with a cloud of 
ſmoke and fire, The — _ 
day- li pears, and the ford ſingle 
bub vie es. Cote, ſabre in Hand, 
made a dreadful — the inſta 
he faw an African throw himtſeif of 
board, be ran up to him, and deived 
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him in two, crying out, © Oh, my poor 
N. 


mother! His fury was as that of the 
lioneſs defending her little ones; it was 
the laſt effort ot nature in deſpair ; and 
the gentleſt, the moſt ſenſible heart that 
ever exiſted, was now become the moſt 
violent and bloody. The captain diſ- 
cerned him every where, his eye flaſh- 
ing fire, and his arm drenched in blood; 
* 'T his is not a mortal, faid he to his 
companions; * it is a god who fights for 
* us! His example kindled their cou- 
rage. He finds himſelf at length hand 
to hand with the chief of the barbarians. 
My God!” cried he, have pity of 
© my mother!” and at theſe words, with 
a back-handed blow, he let out the pi - 
rate's bowels. From this moment the 
victory was deciſive : the few who were 
left of the crew of the coriair begged 
their lives, and were put in irons. Co- 
ree's veſlel, with her booty, arrives at 
length on the coaſt of France; and this 
worthy ſon, without allowing himſelf 
one night's repoſe, repairs with hts 
treaſure to his unhappy mother, He 
finds her on the brink of the grave, 
and in a ſtate more dreadful than death 


itſelf; ſtripped of all relief, and in the 


care of one man- ſervant, who, diſguſted 
at ſuftering the indigence to which ſhe 
was reduced, paid her, with regret, the 
laſt duties of an humiliating pity. The 
ſhame of her ſituation had induced her 
to forbid this ſervant from admitting 
any perſon, except the prieſt and the 
charitable phyſician who ſometimes vi- 
ſited her, Coree aſks to ſee her, and is 
refuſed. 

Tell my name,* ſaid he to the ſer- 
vant, And what is your name? — 
Jemmy.“ The ſervant approaches 
the bed. A ſtranger, ſays he, aſk 
to fee you, Madam.'— Alas! and 
© who is this firanger?'—* He ſays that 
© his name is Jemmy.* At this name 
her heart was lo violently agitated, that 
ſhe was near expiring. Ah, my ſon l' 
faid ſhe in a faint voice, and lifting up- 
on him her dying eye-lids. * Ah, my 
© fon, at what a moment are you re- 
© turned to ſee your mother! Your 
* hand will ſoon cloſe her eyes. What 
was the grief of this pious and tender 
child, to fee that mother whom he had 


left in the boſom of luxury and epulence, - 


to ſee her now in a bed ſurrounded 
with rags, the very deſcription of which 
would make the ſtomach riſe, if it were 
permitted me to give it. Oh, my mo- 
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© ther!” cried he, throwing himſelf upos 
this bed of woe: his ſobs choaked his 
voice, and the rivers of tears with which 
he bathed the boſom 'of his expiring 
mother, were for a long time the on| 
expreſſion of his grief and love. Hea. 
ven puniſhes me, replied ſhe, * for 
© having loved too much an unnatural 
* ſon; for having He interrupt- 
ed her: All is atoned for, my dear 
mother, ſaid this virtuous y 
man; live: fortune has loaded me 
© with her favours; I come to 
* them into the lap of Nature; it is for 
6 you that they are given me. Live! I 
© have enough to make you love life. 
Ahl my dear child, if I have any 
deſire to live, it is to expiate my in- 
« juſtice; it is to love a fon of whom! 
* was not worthy z a ſon whom I have 
* deprived of his inheritance.” At 
theſe words ſhe covered her face, as un- 
worthy to ſee the light. Ah, Ma- 
* dam!" cried he, preſſin 
arms, * deprive me not of the fight of 
my mother. I am come 8 the 
* ſeas to ſeek and relieve her! At 
this inſtant arrive the prieſt and phy- 
ſician. See there, ſaid ſne, my 
* child, the only comforters that Hea- 
ven has left me: without their charit 
© I ſhould now be no more.“ Cor 
embraces them, burſting into tears, 
My friends! ſays he to them; * my 
* benefactors! what do I not owe you 
but for you I ſhould no longer have 
© had a mother: go on, recal her to 
© life, I am rich: I am come to make 
* her happy. Redouble your cares, 
* your conlolations, your aſſiſtances: 
* reſtore her to me.“ The phyſician 
prudently ſaw that this fituation was 
too violent for the ſick lady, Go, 
« Sir,* ſaid he to Corte; * truſt in our 
v zeal, and think of nothing but to 
© provide her a convenient and whole- 
* tome lodging; to which the lady ſhall 
© this evening be removed. | 
Change of air, proper nouriſhment, 
or rather the revolution created by joy, 
and the calm which ſucceeded it, in- 
ſenſibly re-animated the organs of lite. 
A. protound chagrin had been the ground 
of the diſeaſe; conſolation was the re- 
medy. Corte learned that his unhappy 
brother had juſt periſhed in miſery. 
draw a veil over the frightful pictüre of 
his death, which he had but too juſtly 
merited. They kept the knowledge of it 
from a feeling mother, who was as yet 


her in his 
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weak to _—_— without expiring, 
—_ attack o — She — 2 15 
at laſt, when her health was better eſta- 
bliſhed. 
were now opened afreſh, and the ma- 
ternal tears trickled from her eyes, But 
Heaven, while it took away from her a 
ſon unworthy of her tenderneſs, reſtored 


her one who had merited it by every ſen - 


ſible and touching tie of nature and vir- 
tue. He confided to her the defires of 
his ſoul ; which were to embrace at 
once his mother and his wife, Ma- 


dam Corte ſeized with joy the oppor- 


All the wounds of her heart 


85 
tunity of going over with her ſon to 
America. A city, filled with her follies 
and misfortunes, was to her an odious 
place of reſidence; and the moment in 
which ſhe embarked reſtored her a new 
life. Heaven, which protects piety, 
granted them a favourable paſſage. Lu- 
cella received the mother of her lover 

as ſhe would have received her own. 

Hymen made of theſe lovers the happieſt 
couple, and their days ſtill roll on in 
that unalterable peace, in thoſe pure 
and ſerene pleaſures, which are the por - 

tion of virtue, FIC 
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HF care of a mother for her chil- 

dren is of all duties the moſt re- 
ligiouſly obſerved. This univerſal ſen- 
timent governs all the paſſions it pre- 
vails even over the love of life. It ren- 
ders the fierceſt of animals ſenſible and 
gentle, the molt luggiſh indefatigable, 
the moſt timid courageous to exceſs : 
not one of them loſes ſight of it's little 
ones, till the moment that their eare 
becomes uſeleſs. We ſee only among 
mankind the odious examples of a tao 
early deſertion. 

In the midſt of a world, where vice, 
ingenious to diſguiſe itſelf, ' takes a 
thouſand ſeducing forms; it is there, 
above all, that the moſt happy diſpoſi- 
tion requires to be enlightened without 
ceaſing, The more ſhelves there are, 


and the more they are hidden, the more 


need has the frail bark of innocence and 
happineſs of a prudent pilot, What 
would have been, for example, the fate 
of Miſs Trotne, if Heaven had not 
made expreſsly for her a mother, who 
was one of ten thouſand.  _. 

This reſpectable widow had devoted 
to the education of an only daughter 
the moſt agreeable years of her life, 
Theſe were her refle&ions at the age of 
five and twenty, 

J have lol. my huſband,” ſaid ſhe 
* I have nothing but my daughter and 
* myſelf: ſhall I live for myſelf, or 
* ſhall I live for her? The world ſmiles 
. 1 me, and pleaſes me ſtil] : but 
A give myſelf up to it, I abandon 


my daughter, and hazard her happi- 
neſs and my own. Suppoſe that a 
life of noiſe and diſſipation has all 
the charms that are attributed to it, 
how long may I be able to taſte them? 
How few of my years, which are 
rolling on, have I to uu in the 
world? how many in ſolitude and 
the boſom of my child? The world, 
which invites me now, will diſmiſs 
me ſoon without pity z and if my 
daughter ſhould forget herſelf, - ac- 
cording to my example; it ſhe is un- 
happy through my negligence, what 
will be my comfort? Let me in good 
time add grace to my retreat; let me 
render it as agreeable as it ts honour- 
ablez and tet me ſacrifice to my 
daughter, who is every thing to me, 
that alien multitude, to whom in a 
ſhort time I ſhall be notlung. 
From that moment this prudent mo- 
ther became the friend and companion 
of her daughter, But to obtain her 
confidence was not the work of a day. 
Emily (that was the young lady's 
name) had received from Nature a ſoul 
ſuſceptible of the moſt lively im onsz 
and her mother, who ſtudied it inceflant- 
ly, experienced an uneaſy joy on per- 
e this ſenſibility, which does ſo 
much harm and ſo much good. np 
© py,* faid the ſometimes, © hap 
c þ band whom ſhe will love, if he is 
« deſerving of her tenderneſs; if by 
© eſteem and friendſhip he knows how 
© to render dear to her the cares ſhe ſhall 
M 3 6 take 
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© take to. eaſe him! but woe be to him, 


© if be bumbles and ſhocks her: her 
© wounded delicacy will be the torment 
© of them both, I ſee that if a reproach 
© eſcapes eyen me, a ſlight complaint 


© which ſhe bas not merited, tears of 


© orief trickle from her eyes; her droop- 
© ing heart is diſpirited. Nothing is 
«* eaher than to ſoothe her, nothing eaſier 
© than to frightey her. | 
Temperate as was the life of Madam 
Dy Troene, it was however copformable 
to her condition, and relative to the de- 
ſign ſhe had of inſtructing herſelf at 
leiſure in the choice of a huſband worthy 
of Emily. A crowd of admirers, caught 
with the charms of the daughter, paid, 
according to cuſtom, aſſiduous court to 
the mother. Of this number was the 
Marquis De Verglan, who, to his own 
misfortune, was endowed with a very 
| handſome figure. His glaſs and the 
ladies had ſo often told him ſo, that he 
could nat but believe it. He liſtened to 
them with pleaſure, contemplated him- 
ſelt with delight, ſmiled upon himſelf, 
and was eternally ſinging his own praiſes. 
Nothing could be objected to his polite- 
neſs ; but it was ſo cold, and fo flight, 
in compariſon to the attentions with 
which he honoured himſelf, that one 
might clearly perceive that he poſleſſed 
the firſt place in his own eſteem. He 
would have had, without thinking on 
them, all the graces of Nature: he ſpoil- 
ed them all by affectipg them. In re- 
d to — hl Bay" ron he wanted only 
jultneſs, or rather reflection. Nobody 
would have talked better than he, if he 
had known what he was going to (ay; 
but it was his firſt care to be of an opi- 
nion contrary to that of another. Right 
or wrong was all one to him; he was 
fure of dazzling, of ſeducing, of per- 
ſuading to whateyer he wauld. He 
knew. by heart all that little toilette chit- 
chat, Ul thoſe preny things which mean 
nothing. He was thoroughly verſed in 
all the love-anecdotes of the city and 
court: Who was the gallant of yeſter- 
day, who of to-day, who of the mor- 
rom, and how many times in the year 
ſuch and ſuch a lady had changed her 
adlmirers. He even knew a certain per- 


ſon who had refuſed to be upon the liſt, . 


and who would have ſupplanted all his 
ryyals, if he had cholen to give hunſeif 
the trouble. | 

This young coxcomb was the ſon of 


an old friend of M. Du Trvenc, aud 
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the widow ſpoke of him to 
with a kind of compa 


already ſucceeded but tao well in the 
heart of Emily. That which is ridi. 
culous in the eyes of a mother, is not 
always ſo in the eyes of a daughter, 
Youth is indulgent to youth; and there 
are ſuch things as beautiful defects. 

Verglan, on his fide, thought Emily 
tolerably handſome, only a little too 
plain aud imple; but that might be cor. 
rected, He took but very little care to 
pleaſe her; but when the fr impreſſion 
is made, every thing contributes to fink 
it deeper, The very diſſipation of this 
youry fop was a new attraction to Emi. 

y, as it threatened her with the dan 
of loſivg him; and nothing haſtens, ſo 
much as jealouſy, the progreſs of a grow. 
ing love. 

In giving an account of his life to 
Madam Du Troene, Verglan repreſent- 
ed himſelf (as to be ſure be ought) the 
molt deſirable man in the — 

Madam Du Troene 1 a hint 

concerning modeſty : but roteſted 
that nobody was lets vain than biroſelf ; 
that he knew perfectly well that it was 
not for his own ſake that they fought 
him; that his birth did a od Ol, and 
that he owed the reſt to his wit and 
figure, qualities which he had not given 
himſelf, and which he was far from be- 
ing proud of. 
The more pleaſure Emily felt in ſee- 
ing and hearing him, the more care ſhe 
took to conceal it. A ach from 
her mother would have touched her to 
the heart; and this delicate ſenſbility 
rendered her fearful to exceſs. 

In the mean time, Emily's charms, 
with which Verglan was ſo faintly touch- 
ed, had inſpired the diſcreet and modeſt 
Belzors with the tendereſt paſſion. A 
Ju way of thinking, and an upright 

cart, formed the baſis of his character. 
His agreeable and open figure was ſtill 
more ennobled by the high idea that was 
conceived of his ſoul; for we are na- 
turally diſpoſed to ſeek, and believe that 
we diſcover, in the features of a man, 
what we know to be in his heart. 

Belzors, in whom nature had been 
directed to virtue from his infancy, en- 
joyed the ineſtimable advan of be- 
ing able to give himſelf up to it without 
precaution and cenſtraint. Decency, 
| honeſty, 
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honefty, candaur, 2 franknefs which 
gains confidence, together with a ſoveri- 
ty of manners which creates reſpect, had 
in him tha free caſe of habit. An ene- 
my to vice, without pride; indulgent to 
fallies, without contracting any; com- 
plying with innocent cuftoms ; incor- 
ruptible by bad examples; he ſwam up- 
on the torrent of the world; beloved, 
reſpected, even by thoſe to whom his lite 
was a reproach, and to whom the pub- 
lick eſteem delighted to oppoſe it, in 
order to humble their pride. 

Madam Du Troene, charmed with the 
charafter of this young man, had ſecret- 

pitched upon him as the moſt de- 

erving huſband ſhe could give her 
daughter. She was inexhauſtible in his 
commendations; and while Emily ap- 

lauded with the modeſty of her age, 
Madam Du Troene miſtook the ingenu- 
ous and agreeable air which her daugh- 
ter aſſumed towards him: for, as the 
eſteem with which Belzors inſpired her 
was not mingled with any ſentiment that 
ſhe needed to conceal, Emily was quite 
at ber eaſe. 

It were to be wiſhed, that ſhe had been 
as free and as tranquil with the dan- 
gerous Verglan; though the painful ſi- 
tuation into which his preſence caſt her, 
had in good meaſure the appearance of 
ſpleen. If Madam Du Troene ſpoke in 
commendation of him, Emily looked 
down, and kept filence, © You do not 
# ſeem to me, daughter, ſaid Madam 
ye Troene, to reliſh Ha * and 
* ſhining graces, on which the world 
“ lays 4 ſtreſs. “ 1 know no- 
* thing at all of them!* ſaid Emily, 
bluſhing. The mother concealed 
her joy: ſhe t t ſhe faw the plain 
and modeſt virtues of Belaors triumph- 
ing in Emily's heart over the little bril- 
liant vices of Verglan, and thoſe of his 
character; till an accident, flight in ap- 
pearance, but ſtriking to an attentive and 
diſcerning mother, her out of this 
illuſion. 


One of Emily's accompliſhments was 


drawing. She had choſen the delinea- 
tion of flowers, as the moſt ſuitable to 
her age : for what can be more natural 
than to ſee a roſe blow beneath the hand 
of beauty! Verglan, by a taſte ſome- 
what reſembling her's, was paſſionately 
fond of flowers; and he never appeared 


— r the prettieſt in the 


One day Madam Du Troene's eyes 
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were thrown caſually on Verglan's noſe- 
ay: The day after, ſhe perceived that 
mily, perhaps without thinking of it, 
was drawing the flowers of it, It was 
natural enough, that the flowers ſhe had 
ſeen the evening before ſhould be ſtill 
preſent to her imagination, and come, 
as it were, of their own accord, to offer 
themſelves to her pencil; but that which 
was not quite ſo natural, was the air of 
enthuſiaſm which ſhe betrayed in draw- 
ing them. Her eyes ſparkled with the 
fire of genius; her mouth ſmiled amo- 
raufly at every ſtroke of the pencil, and 
a colour more animated than that of the 
flowers which ſhe was endeavouring to 
delineate, diffuſtd itſelf over her cheeks. 
Are you pleaſed with the execution? 
ſaid the mother to Her careleſsly, It 
is impoſſible,” replied Emily, to re- 
© preſent Nature well, when we have 
e not before our eyes. It was cer- 
tain, however, that ſhe had never copied 
her more faithfully. 

Some few days after, Verglan came 
_ with new flowers. Madam Du 
rotne, without any particularity, ob- 
ſerved them, one after another; and, in 
Emily's next leſſon, Verglan's.noſ 
was drawn again, The good mo 
continued her obſervations, and every 
trial confirming her ſuſpicions, redoubled 
her uneaſineſs. © After all, ſaid ſhe, 
© I am alarmed perbaps at ſomewhat 
0 = innocent. Let me ſee, however, 

© if ſhe has any meaning in all this.” 
The ſtudies and accompliſhments of 
Emily were a ſecret to her mother's ac- 
quaintance. As ſhe had only intended 
to make her reliſh ſolitude, and preſerve 
her imagination from the dangers of 
meditation, and the tediouſneſs of idle- 
neſs; Madam Du Troene derived nei- 
ther to herſelf nor daughter the leaſt 
vanity from thoſe talents which ſhe had 
cultivated with ſo much care, But one 
day when they were alone with. Belzors, 
apd the converſation turned on the great 
advantage of employing and amuſing 
one's ſelf; My daughter, faid Ma- 
dam Du Troëne, has created herſelf 
© an amuſement, which ſhe reliſhes more 
© and more. I want to have you ſee 
© ſome of her deſigns.” Emily opened 
her port-folioz and Belzors, charmed, 
was never weary of admiration of her 
es. Ho ſoft and pure,” 
{aid he, are the pleaſures of innocence! 
In vain does vice torment itſelf, it 
© will never taſte the like, Is it not 
* true, 
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true, Madam, that the hour of labour 
© paſſes away quick ? And yet you have 
fixed it: ſee it here retraced and pro- 
duced anew to your eyes. Time is 
© never loſt but to the idle.“ Madam 
Du Troene liſtened with a ſecret com- 
placency. Emily thought his obſerva- 
tions very ſenſible, but was not in the 
leaſt touched by them. 

Some days after, Verglan came to ſee 
them. Do you know, Sir, ſays Ma- 
dam Pu Troene, © that my daughter has 
© received the higheſt encomiums from 
© Belzors on her talent for drawing! I 
« want your opinion of it.“ Emily, in 
confuſion, bluſhed, heſitated, ſaid that 
the had nothing finiſhed by her, and 
beſeeched her mother to wait till ſhe 
ſhould have ſome piece fit to be ſeen. 
She did not doubt but her mother was 
laying a ſnare for her. Since there is 
© a myſtery in this, there is alſo a de- 
© fig,” ſaid this diſcerning mother with- 
in herſelf: ſhe is afraid that Verglan 
© may know his own flowers, and pene- 
t trate into the ſecret motive of the plea- 
« fire which ſhe has taken in drawing 
© them. My daughter loves this * 
© fop; my fears were but two well 
© founde«.” 

Madam Du Troene, ſolicited on all 
ſides, excuſed herſelf ſtill on account of 
Emily's youth, and the reſolution ſhe 
had taken not to conſtrain her in her 
choice. However, this choice alarmed 
her. 
going to prefer Verglan; there is, at 
© leaſt, room to think ſo; and this 
© young man has every quality that can 
© render a woman unhappy. If I de- 
« clare my will to Emily, it J only ſuf- 
© fer her to have the ſlighteſt perception 
© of it, ſhe will make it a law to ſub- 
« ſcribe to it without murmuring ; ſhe 
will marry a man whom ſhe does 
not love, and the remembrance of the 
man ſhe loves will haunt her even in 
the arms of another. I know her ſoul 
ſhe will become the victim of her duty. 
But ſhall I ordain this grievous ſacri- 
fice? God forbid! No: let her own 


rect her inclination by enlightening 
it, and that is the only lawful uſe of 
the authority that is given me. I am 
certain of the goodneſs of heart, of the 
p—_ of my — ſentiments; 
et me ſupply, by the light natural to 
my years, the inexperience of her's ; 


let her tec by her mother's eyes, and 
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« fancy, if poſſible, that the confulta 


© My daughter, faid ſhe, * is 


inclination decide it; but I may di- 


only her own inclination.” ' 


Every time that Verglan and Belzors 


met together at Madam Du Troene's, 
ſhe turned the converſation on the man. 
ners, cuſtoms, and maxims, of the world. 
She encouraged contradiction ; and with. 
out taking any ſide, gave their diſpoſi. 
tions room to diſplay themſelves. Thoſe 
little adventures with which ſociety a. 
bounds, and which entertain the idle 
curioſity of the circles at Paris, moſt 
commonly furniſhed matter for their 
reflections. Verglan, light, deciſive, 
and lively, was conſtantly on the fide of 
the faſhion. Belzors, in a modeſter 
tone, conſtantly defended the cauſe of 
morality with a noble freedom. 

The arrangement of Count D'Aube. 
rive with his lady was at that time the 
town-talk. It was ſaid, that after a 
pretty briſk quarrel, and bitter com- 
plaints on both ſides, on the ſubje& of 
their mutual inndelity, they agreed, that 
they owed each other nothing; that they 
had concluded by laughing at the folly 
of being jealous without loving; that 
D'Auberive had conſented to fee the 
Chevalier De Clange make love to his 
wife; and that ſhe had promiſed, on her 
fide, to receive with the greateſt polite- 
nels the Marchioneſs De Talbe, to 
whom D' Auberive paid his court; that 
the peace had been ratified by a ſupper, 
and that two couple of lovers never 
maintained a better underſtanding with 
each other, 

At this recital Verglan cried out, that 
nothing was wiſer. They talk of the 
good old times, ſaid he; * let them 
© produce an inſtance of the manners of 
our forefathers comparable to this. 
Formerly an inſtance of infidelity ſet 
a family in flames; they ſhut up, they 
beat their wives. It the huſband 
made ule of the liberty that was re- 
ſerved to him, his ſad and faithful half 
was obliged to put up with the injury, 
and vent her moans at home, as in an 
obſcure priſon. If ſhe imitated her 
wandering huſband, it was with ter- 
ribleriſks. Nothing leſs than herlover's 
and her own life were at (take. They 
had the folly to attach the honourof the 
man to the virtue of his wife; and the 
huſband, who was not the leſs a fine 
gentleman for intriguing elſewhere 
himſelf, became the ridiculous object 
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ſtep of his lady. Upon honour, I do 
© not 


of publick contempt on the firſt. falſe. 
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* hot conceive how, in theſe barbarous 
« ages, they had the courage to marry. 
« The bands of Hymen were then down- 
right chains. Now-a-days, complai- 
« ſance, freedom, peace, reign in the 
« boſom of families. If the married 
« pair'love one another, ſo much the 
« better; they live together, they are 
© happy. If they ceaſe to love, ny 
« tell it like well- bred perſons, and dif- 
« penſe with each other's promiſe of fide- 
« lity. They give over being lovers, 
« and become friends. Theſe are what 
I call ſocial manners, free and eaſy. 
This makes one long to be married.” 
—* You find it then quite eaſy," ſaid 
Madam Du Troene, for a wits to be 
the confidante of her huſband, and 
© for him to be the complaiſant friend 
of his wife? ! To be ſure; provided 
it be mutual. Is it not juſt to grant 
© our confidence to thoſe who honour 
us with their's, and to render each 
other by turns the offices of friend- 
« ſhip? Can a man have a better friend 
« than his wife, or the wife a ſurer and 
« more intimate friend than her huſ- 
« band? With whom ſhall we be free, 
«© if not with the perſon, who, from 
« ſituation, is one with us? And when 
* unfortunately we no longer find any 
© pleaſure at home, what can be better 
© than to ſcek it abroad, to return each 
© at their own time, without jealouſy 
and reſtraint ?” 

Nothing is more pleaſant,” ſaid Bel- 
20rs, than this new method; but you 
and I have a great deal of ground to 
© go oyer before we can reliſh it, In 
„the firſt place, we muſt give up all 
© love for ourſelves, wife, and chil- 
© drenyz we muſt be able to accuſtom 
© ourlelves to conſider, without repug- 
* nance, as being one half of one's ſelf, 
* ſomebody whom we deſpiſe ſufficient- 
© Iy, to deliver up——" * Well,” re- 
plied Verglan, © what but mere preju- 
* dices are all theſe ſcruples ! what hin- 
ders us from eſteeming one another, 
* if it be ſettled that there is no longer 
* any ſcandal in it? — When that is 
* lettled,* ſaid Belzors, all the ties of 
* ſociety are broken. The inviolable 
* lanCtity of the marriage-tie forms the 
* ſanQtity of all the ties of nature. Re- 
* member, my friend, that if there are 
* no Jonger any ſacred duties for the 
* parents, there will no longer be any 
* for the children. All theſe conditions 
* depend on each other. Family quar« 
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© rels were violent in the days of our 
« fathers z but the maſs of morals was 
© ſound, and the wound ſoon cloſed up 
© again, At preſent it is a languiſhing 
© body, waſting by a ſlow poiſon. On 
© the other fide, my dear Verglan, we 
© have not now the idea of thoſe pure 
© and intimate pleaſures which the mar- 
ried pair felt amidſt their family ʒ nor 
of that union which formed the de- 
light of their youth, and the conſola- 
tion of their advanced years. Now- 
a-days, when a mother is afflicted at 
the diſſipations of her ſon, or a fa- 
ther overwhelmed with any reverſe of 


fortune, are they a refuge or ſup 
to each other? They are AL 


unboſom their grief abroad; and the 
conſolation of — is very weak 
indeed. | 
© You talk like an oracle, my ſage 
Belzors, ſaid Verglan; but who has 
told that two married perſons 
would not do beſt to love, and to be 
faithful to each other all their lives ? 
I am only, if unfortunately this mu- 
tual liking fhould ceaſe, for their 
conſoling each other, and ſettling 
matters amicably, without forbidding 
thoſe who may have loved reciprocal- 
ly from the times of our fathers, to 
love on ſtill, if their heart inclines 
them to it.“ Aye, ſaid Madam Du 
Troene, what is there to hinder them?” 
— What is there to hinder them, Ma- 
dam l' replied Belzors. Cuſtom, 
* example, the bon ton, the facility of 
living, without ſhame, according to 
their liking. Verglan will agree, that 
the life led in the world is agreeable; 
and change is naturally pleaſing: our 
very weakneſs invites us to it. Who, 
then, will reſiſt this inclination, if they 
take off the curb of morality? 
I! I take off nothing, ſaid Verglan, 
but I am for every body's hving 
according to their liking z and I very 
much approve of the courſe- that 
D'Auberive and his lady have taken 
to overlook on both ſides what are 
called injuries. If they are ſatisfied, 
every body elſe ought to be ſo too. 
As he finiſhed theſe laſt words, a 
ſervant announced the Marquis D'Au- 
berive. * Ah, Marquis ! you come very 
« opportunely,” ſaid Verglan: tell us, 
© pr" ythee, if your ſtory be true. They 
* ſay that your lady forgives you your 
© rhubarb, and that you paſs by her 
& ſenna,' —. 4 Pſha l. what ſtuff 6 d 
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D'Auberive to him careleſsly. I have 
© maintained that nothing vas more rea- 
© ſonablez but Belzors there condemns 
© you without appeal.” —- © Why fo, 
* pray? Would not he have done as 
* mach? My wife is young and hand- 
< ſame: a coquette ; that is quite evi- 
dent. At the bottom, however, I 
© believe her to be very virtuous; but 
though the ſhould err a little, juſtice 
«' ought to take place. I conceive, 
however, that a perſon more jealous 
than myſelf may condemn me; but 
* what aſtoniſhes me is, that Belzors 
* ſhould be the firſt, I have hitherto 
© received nothing but commendations. 
Nothing is more natural than my pro- 
© ceeding ; and all the world felicitate 
* me upon it as on ſomething marvel- 
© lous. It looks as if they did not 
* think I had underftanding enough to 
© take a reaſonable ſtep. Upon honour, 
© I am quite confounded at the com- 
© pliments I receive on it. As to the 
© rigid gentlemen, I honout them ſuf - 


© « ficiently ; but I live for myſelf, Let 


every one do as much, and the hap- 
« picſt will always be the wiſeſt.— 
Well, how is the Marckioneſs ?* ſaid 
Madam Du Troene to him, with a de- 
fign of changing the ſubject. * Won- 
« detfully well, Madam; we ſupped 
© together laſt night, and I never faw 
© her in ſuch good-humour.'—* Iwill 
© lay a wager,” ſays Verglan, that you 
« will take her again ſome day.'— 
Faith, very poſſibly: for but yelter- 
© day, when we got up from table, I 
© caught myſelf Gying tender things to 
L 

This firſt experiment made the moſt 
lively impreſſion on Emily's underſtand- 
ing. Her mother, who perceived it, 
gave free courſe to her refletions z but 
an order to put her into the way, It is 
« wonderful,” faid ſhe, © how much 
opinions depend upon tempers. Here, 
* now, theſe two young men, educated 
© with the fame care, both endued with 
© the fame principles of honeſty and vir- 
tue ; obſerve, howevef, how they dif- 
fett from one another! and each of 
them believes he is in the right.” Emi- 
ly's heart did it's beſt to excuſe in Ver- 
glan the fault of 2 defended the 
manners of the age. With what levi- 
+ ty," ſaid ſne, do they treat modeſty 


TALES; | 
« and fidelity! how they ſport with whe 


© is moſt ſacred in nature! and Ver. 
c gan ives into theſe i larities | 
Why has he not the ſoul of Belrors! 

Some time after, Emily and her mo- 
ther, being at the play, Belzors and 
Verglan preſented themſelves at theit 
box, and Madame Du Trotne invited 
them both to take their ſeats there. The 
play was Ines“. The ſcene of the chil. 
dren gave Verglan an opportunity of ut- 
tering ſome dont mots, which he put of 
as excellent criticiſms. Belzors, with- 
out liſtening to him, melted into tears, 
and took no pains to conceal it. Hig 
rival rallied him on his weakneſs. 
What, ſaid he to him, © do children 
make you cry ?'—* And what would 
you have me be affected by? faid 
Belzors. Yes, I confeſs, I never heat 
« without much emotion the tendet 
names of father and mother; the pa: 
thos of Nature penetrates me; even the 
moſt touching love intereſts me, moves 
me much leſs.” Ines was followed by 
NanineF : and when they came to the 
cataſtrophe, * Oh ! faid Verglan, * that 
is carrying the jeſt too far: let Dol- 
© ban love this little wench; with all 
my heart; but to her, I think, 
© 1s rather too much,” It is a folly, 
perhaps, replied Belzors; but 1 feel 
* myſelf capable of it « when virtue and 
beauty are united, I cannot] anſwet 
for my diſcretion.” Not one of theit 
obſervations eſcaped Madam Du Troehe; 
Emily, ſtill more attentive, bluſhed at 
the advantage which Belzors had over 
his rival. After the play, they faw the 
Chevalier D'Olcet paſs by in weepets. 
© What is the meaning of this, Che- 
* valier?” ſaid Verglan to him with an 
air of gaiety. * An old uncle, replies 
D'Olcet, who has been fo kind as to 
© leave me ten thouſand crowns a year. 
Ten thouſand crowns! I give you 
© joy. This uncle was a brave old fel- 
© low. Ten thouſand crowns ! charm- 
ing.“ Belzors, embracing him in his 
turn, ſaid to him, © Chevalier, I con- 
* dole with you on his death: I know 
© that you think too juſtly to conceme 
any vnnatural joy on the occaſion. 
He has long been as a father to me, 
ſaid the chevalier, confounded at the 
pleaſant air he had aſſumed; but he 
* was ſo old, you know“ That 1s 


3 


Ines de Caftro, from Which Mallet's Elvira is taken. 


+ 7 A petit piece of Veluireg the Rory fome what like Pamela. 
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© M cauſe for patience,” replied Belzors 


mildlys * but not for conſolation. A 


good relation is the beſt of friends; 
© and the riches he has left you are not 


5 equal to the value of ſuch a one.'— 


An old uncle is but a dull kind of 
Friend, ſaid Verglanz © and it is a 
«rule, that one muſt live in his 


© turn. Young folks would be much 


to be pitied, if old fellows were im- 
mortal. Belzors changed 


miliating — wh At every ſtroke of this 
contraſt, 


torn. Madam Du Troẽne ſaw with joy 


the reſpectful and ſenſible air ſhe aſſumed 


towards Belzors, and the cold and cha- 
ined air with which ſhe replied to 
erglan's compliments; but in order to 
bring about another trial, ſhe invited 
them both to ſupper.” 
They played at cards. ' Verglan and 
Belzors a fle- d- tele at trictrack. 


Verglan liked nothing but high play; 


Belzors would play for as little as you 


pleaſed, The party was intereſting. Ma- 


demoiſelle Du Trotene was of-the num- 
2 lookers-on } and the Good — 
in making her own party, 
an eye upon by daughter, hs 25 
her countenance what paſſed in her heart. 
Fortune favoured Belzors; Emily, diſ- 
pleaſed as ſhe was with Verglan, had 
too good a heart not to ſuffer, on ſeeing 
him engaged in'a ferious loſs. The 
young coxcomb could no longer con- 
tain -himſelf z he grew. angry, he dou- 
bled the-game, and, before ſupper, be 
was on the pointof playing upon honour. 
IIl- humour had ſeized him: he did his 
utmoſt to be merry; but the alteration 
of his countenance baniſhed all joy. He 
perceived himſelf that they pitied him, 
and that they did not laugh at ſome 
pleaſantries endeavoured to throw 
out; he was humbled, and indignation 
would have taken place, if they had not 
=_ the table. Belzors, whom nei- 
s own-good-luck, nor the chagrin 
of his rival, had moved, was — cer} 
modeſt, actording to cuſtom. They 
fat down again to play. Madam Du 
Trotne, who had finiſhed her own par- 
ty, came to be preſent at this, extreme- 
ly uneaſy at the iſſue it might have, but 
$ that-it might make it's impreſ- 
fron on the ſoul of Emily. The ſucceſs 
exceeded her expectation : Verglan loſt 
more than he had to pay; his trembling 
expreſſed 


the {dif- 
courſe, in order to ſpare Verglan an hu- * 


mily's heart was cruelly ' 


the Cleon; he has given her twenty-thou- 
N fand 


trouble he wanted to conceal... Belzors, * 
with an unbounded complaifance, gave 
him as many ttunities of ing 
himſelf, as he thought proper 
when, by doubling 
ſuffered Verglan to get off for a rea- 
ſonable ſum; If you pleaſe, ſaid he, 
© .we will ſtop here : I think I mayfair- * 
© ly win as much as I was reſolved ta 
© loſe.” So nuch moderation and dii- 
cretion excited a murmur of applauſe 
in the — Verglan. alone ap- 
peared inſenſible to its and ſaid, on get» * 
ting up, with an air of diſdain, It was 
not worth the trouble of playing fo / 
long for.” 11 2 bi mn, Kns 
Emily did not ſleep that night, ſo vio- 
lently was her ſoul agitated with what ſhe 
had juſt ſeen and heard. What a dif- 
© ference!* ſaid ſhe, and by what ca- 
q _ is it that I muſt figh at having 
been enlightened > Ought not the ſe- 
© duction to ceaſe, as ſoon as we per- 
© ceive that we are ſeduced? Ladmire 
© -one, and love the other. What is this * 
© miſunderſtanding between the heart 
© and the reaſon, which makes us ſill. 
hold dear that which we ceaſe to 


- © efteem?* - 


In the morning, ſhe appeared, accord- - 
ing to cuſtom, — her mother's levee. - 
c ou ſeem ſt y altered, ſaid , 
Madam Du 'Troene. *© Yes, Madam, 
I am very much ſo.— What, have 
not you ſlept well! —! Very little,“ 
ſaid ſhe, with a ſigh. «4 You muſt en- 
* deavour, however, to look handſome z : 
© for Iam going to take you this moru - 
ing to the Thuillerics, where all 
© Paris is to be aſſembled. I uſed to 
« -Jament that the fineſt garden in the 
world was abandoned: I am very 


« glad it is come into faſhion again. * 


erglan failed not to repair there, 
and Madam Du Troëne retained. him 


about her. The view of this walk had 


the air of enchantment. A thouſand 


beauties, in all the gaiety of dreſs, were 


ſeated round the baſon, whoſe. ſides are 
decorated by ſculpture, - The ſuperb 
walk which this baſon crowns, was 
filled - with, young nymphs ; who, by 
their charms and accomphſhments, at - 
tracted the deſires after their 2 
Verglan knew them all, and ſmiled. 

them, following them with his 
eyes. This here, {aid he, is Fa- 
©.timE. Nothing is more tender and 
« .ſenfible : ſhe lives like an angel with, 


© -like two turtles. That there is the ce- 


a jabrated Corinna: ber houſe; is the 
©'temple of luxury; her ſuppers the 
© moſt brilliant in Paris; ſhe does the 
© .honours of them with a grace that en- 
« .chants us. Do you fee that fair beau 
© .ty Who looks ſol modeſt, and whole - 
: «glances wander languiſhingty on-eve- | 

ry fide? She has three lovers, each 


6, whom flatters himſelf, that he a- 


© June is the happy man. It is a pra- 
© fore: to ſee! ber ati idſt her adarers, 
© diſtribating | Gight favours to each, 


« and perſyating bach, in their turns, 
4 that ſhe jilts their rivals. 
© model of coquetry, and nobody. de- 
ci ves a ſet of lovers with ſo much ad- 
* dreſs and ſprightlineſs. 


Madam: I can believe that all that is 


very amuſing; but the charm makes 
the danger: Madam Du Trone obſer- 
ed that che modeſt women received, with 
a cold and reſerved air, the ſmiling and 
lan, while they re- 
turned with an atr ot eſteera and friend - 
ſhip-the reſpe&tul ſalutation of Belzors. 

— on this diſtindtion, 
in order to make Emily perceive it. 
4 It is troe,? ſaith he, Madam, that 
they behave rigidly: to me in publick; 


familiar fa lute of V 
She rallie 
6 but tete-d- tete, they make me amends 


for it.? 
On her return home with them, ſhe 


received i viſit from Eleonora, a young 
ty. Eleonora 


widow of uncommon beau 
ſpoke of the misfortune the bad ſuſtain» 


ed in loſing a defervmg huſband z ſhe 


9 of it with ſo much ſenſibility, can- 
zur, and grace, that Madam Du Tro- 
dne; Emily, and Belzors, liſtened to 
her with tears in their eyes. To a 
young, handſome woman, faid Verg- 
lan, in a gay tone, a huſband is a 
I trifling loſs, and eaſy to be repaired.” 
Not to me, Sir, 'replied the tender 
and modeſt Eleonora: a huſband who 


© honoured'a wife of my age with his | 
© eſteem and his confidence, and whoſe + paſſion; that is all they get by their 
delicate love never was tainted either 


v4 


+ MORAL 
© ſand crowns in ſix months; they love 


She is a 


She will go. 

5. 4 reat way on my word, and I;bave 

told her ſo. “ You are in her confi- 
« .dence, then?” ſaid Madam Du Troene. 
Oh, yes; they de not diſemble with 
me: they know me ; they know very 
© well; That. they cannot impoſe wpun * 
me. Andyou, Behzors, ſaid Madam 
Du Troëge to the ſenſihle and virtuous 
young man, who had joined, * are you 
< jnitiated in theſe myſteries ?*-—* No, 


TAELBS« :. 


* by fears er jealouſy, or the negllgegcy 
* of habitude, — one of thoſe hom 
ve can eaſily replace. —“ He had, 1 
© take it; for granted, a fine 1 
ſaid Verglan. 46 No, Sir, but; 18. uw 
3 —— — 3 beautifpl * 
replied: Verglan, with a diſdainful air: 
a { betutifelyLoul He was young at 
leaſt? “ Not at all; he was of an 
age wherein we are affected when we 
© have any occaſion to be fo,'—" But if 
© he was neither young nor handſome, 
do not ſee why you ſhould affii 
* yourſelf, -C nee, eſteem, hand- 
* ſome treatment, attend of. courſe an 
amiable Woman; nothing of that kind 
could have been wanting to you, Be. 
lieve me, Madam, the eſſential point 
© 18 to ſuit yourſelf, as to age and fi- 
gure z to unite Graces with the 
Loves; in one word, to marry a hand 
ſome man, or to preſerve your liberty.” 
—* Your: advice is Ney, gallant, - 
plied Eleonora; but unfbrtunately it 
is miſplaced.— There is a pretty” 
ptude H ſaid Verglan, as ſoon. as ſhe. 
was gone. Prudery, Sir !*' replied 
Madam Du Troene, is au exaggerated, 
© copy, of prudence and reaſon; and l 
* fre nothing in Eleonora but what is: 
plain and natural. For my = 
ſaid Relzors, I-think;her as reſpe 

Was ſhe is handſome,'—* Reſpe& her; 
Sir! reſpe& her! reſumed Verglan, 
with! vivacity, © who hinders. yon? She 
is the only perſon can take it ill. 
* Do you know,“ interrupted Madam 
Du Troene, who could conſole Elto- 
nora? Such a man as Belzors; and 
if I were the confidante that he eon · 
© ſulted to his choice, I would perſuade 
him to think of her. You do me 
© great honour, Madam, faid Belzors, 
colouring, but Eleonora deſerves: a: 
heart that is diſengaged, and, unhap- 
* pily mine is not ſo. At theſe words, 
he took his leave, quite confounded with. 
the diſmiſſion which he thought he had, 
received. For, in ſhort,” ſaid he, 10 
invite me herſelf to pay my addreſſes, 
to Eleonora, is not that giving me 
© notice to renqunce Emily ? Alas! 
* how little my heart is known to her 
Verglan, who took it in the ſame: 
ſenſe, affected to pity, his rival. He 
ſpoke of him as one of the honeſteſt men 
in the world. It is à pity he is ſ 
gloomy, ſaid he, with a tone of com» 


6. yirtuez they grow tireſome, and as. 
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tedtrd? Madam Do Trobac with- .-tendet-not to perbebtg che un- Gd t 
-yhe had not intended flying any thing aner thee tworrivals g butyorw mt 
diſobligitng' to a man for whom ſhe had diftate my anſwers. . I, Madam! 
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H moſt 


'© pily; your mother loves you, and her 


particular eſteem and regard. In 
the mean time, Emily ſat with' dowh- : 
caſt eyes,” and der blues betrayed the 


- ugitation-of her ſoul,  Verglan, not 
- doubting but this confuſion; was an 
emotion of 


* 


oy; retired in triumph, and 
the day following wrote her a billet 


conceived in theſe terms. b 


0 O U muſt have thought me very 
© romantick, beautiful er 

cin having ſo long ſpoke to you only 
Do not accuſe me of 


dy es! me o 
8 4 unjuſt difidence ; I have read your 


heart, and if I had only that to con- 
« ſult, I ſhould be very ſure of it's an- 
« ſwer, But you depend on a mother, 
© and mothers have their caprices. Hap- 


« affection has enlightened her choice. 


me that ſhe has determined; but your 
£ conſent ought to precede her's: I wait 


© it with the moſt tender impatience, and 


£ the moſt violent love. 


Emily opened this billet without know- 
ing whence it came: ſhe was as much 
ended as ſurprized at it, and without 


beſitation , communicated. it to her mo- 
ther. I take very kindly of you, ſaid 


Madam Du Troene, this mark of your 
© friendſnip; but I owe you in my 
turn confidence for confidence. | Bel- 
© zors' has writ to me; read his letter. 


«7 Honour the virtue, I admire the | 


* beauty, I do juſtice to Eleono- 
© ra; but has Heaven favoured only 
© her? And after having adored in 
, pron image every thing that Heaven 
has made moſt affecting, do you 
* think me in a ition to follow the 
* counſel which you bave given me? I 


vill not ſay to you how cruel it is; 


my reſpet̃t ſtiſies my complaints. If 
© I have not the — J have at leaſt 
the ſentiments of your ſon, and that 
character cannot be effaced. 


Emily could not finiſh without the . 


moſt lively emotion, Her mother pre- 


— Who elſe? Is it J whom they 


demand in marriage Is iti my heart 


that I am to conſult i Ah, Ma- 
dam. l is not your / will mine? Have 
not you the right fa diſpoſe of me? 
Mou are very good my dear; but 
f as your on. h els is concerned, 
© it is juſt that you ſhould decide on it. 
* Theſe young men are both well born; 
© their condition and fortunes neat! 

© the ſame: ſee which comes up — 
© to the idea you have formed of a good 
huſband. Let us keep him, and diſ- 
© miſs the other. Emily, truck, kiſſed 
her mother's hands, and bathed them 
with her tears. * Compleat your — 
© nels,” ſaid ſhe të het, © by;enlighten- 


ing me in my choice: the more im- 


portant, it is, the more need have I 
| tor your advice to determine it. The 
The diſmiſſion of Belzors apprizes 


© huſband -whom, my, motber- ſhall 


_ © chuſe for me ſhall, be dear to me y 
heart dares promiſe that, . No, my 
dear, there is no loving put of mere 
duty, and you know better „ 


« ſelf the man who is likely 'to x 
you happy If you we not lo, Luyll 

© conſole you : 23 — 4 —＋ 
© your ſorrows, but I would not bet 

© cauſe of them. Come, I take pen in 
© hand, Lam going to write 3 you need 


but to dictate. Imagine the mer 


the confuſion, the moving ſituation 0 
Emily. Trembling by the ſide of this 
tender mother, one hand on her eyes, and 


Emily obeyed and read. the other on her heart, the e yed in 
| 758 | vain to obey her; her voice. expired on 
© MADAM, her lips. Well, ſaid the good mo- 


ther, to which of the two are we to 
« return an anſwer? Make an end, or 
© I ſhall grow impatient.— To Ver- 
« glan,' ſaid Emily, with a feeble and 
faultering voice. To Verglan; be it 
« ſo; what ſhall I ſay to him? 
„It is, impoſſible, Sir, that a man, 
« ſo neceſſary to ſociety as yourſelf, 
4 ſhould renounce it to live in the bo- 
« ſom of his family, My. Emily has 
ec not qualities ſufficient to indemnify 
you fax the ſacrifices which ſhe would 
% require. Continue to embelliſh the 


* world ; for it is for that you are 


% made.” — Is this all? —“ Yes, Ma- 
dam.“ And to Belzors ;. what ſhall 
ve ſay to him? Emily continued to 

N 2 dictate 
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Alctate with ſomewhat more confidence. 
4 To deem you worthy of a woman ns 
44 virtuous as handſome, was not, Sir, 
44 to forbid you to make a choice which 
4 intereſts me as much as it does me 
4 honour; it was even to encourage 
« you. Your modeſty has rever 

« things, and you have been unjuſt 
% both to yourſelf and to me. Come, 
« and learn to judge better of the in- 
* tentions of a Mother. I diſpoſe 
« of the heart of my daughter, and I 
«© eſteem none in the world more than 
% yourſelf,” ?“ | 
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Mok AL TALES. | 
Come hither,,my-eild; that I may 


embrace you, eried Madam Du Tre. 


ene; © you fulfil the wiſhes of your 
mather, and. yay could not have ſaid 
119 better, — 

heart.“ 


you had conſulted my 


Belzors haſtened to them quite beſide 
himſelf with joy. Never was marti 
more applauded, more fortunate. Be]. 
zors* affeftion was divided between 
Emily and her, mother; and it was a 
moot point among the world, which of 
the two he loved moſt, 


THE SHEPHERDESS OF THE ALPS, 


N the mountains of Savoy, not far 
from the road from Briangon to 
Modena, is a ſolitary valley, the fight 
of which inſpires travellers with a pleaſ- 
ing melancholy. Three little hills in 
form of an amphitheatre, on which are 
ſcattered, at a great diſtance from each 
other, ſome ſhepherds huts, torrents 
that fall from the mountains, champs 
of trees here and there, paſtures always 
green, form the ornament of this rural 
lace. 
1K The Marchioneſs of Fonroſe was re- 
turning from France to Italy with her 
huſband. The axle tree of their car- 
riage broke; and as the day was on the 
decking, they were obliged to ſeek in 
this vall 2 ſome ſhelter to paſs the 
night. $ they advanced towards one 
of the huts, they ſaw a flock going that 
way, conducted by a ſhepherdeſs whoſe 
gait aſtoniſhed them. They drew nearer, 
and heard a heavenly voice, whoſe plain- 
tive and moving accents made the echoes 
groan. | 
How the ſetting ſun ſtill glitters 
c with a gentle light! It is thus, ſaid 
' the, that at the end of a painful race, 
© the exhauſted ſoul departs to grow 
© young again in the pure ſource of im- 
© mortality. But, alas! how diſtant is 
© the period, and how long is life! On 
faying theſe words, the ſhepherdeſs re- 
tired, with her head inchned ; but the 
_ negligence of her attitude ſeemed to give 
| ſtill more nobleneſs and majeſty to her 


perſon and deportment. 


Strudk with what ſaw, and fiill 
more with what they had juſt heard, the 
Marquis and Marchioneſs of Fonroſe 
redoubled their pace, in order to over- 
take the ſhepherdeſs whom they ad- 
mired, But what was their ſurprize, 
when under the plaineſt head - dreſs, be- 
neath the moſt humble garb, they ſaw 
all the graces, all the beauties united 
Child,“ ſaid the marchioneſs to her, 
on ſeeing that ſhe avoided them, * fear 
nothing; we are travellers, whom an 
© accident obliges to ſeek ſhelter in theſe 
© huts till the day: will you beſo good 
© as to be our guide “I pity you, 
Madam, ſaid the ſhepherdeſs to her, 
looking down and bluſhing z © theſe huts 
© are inhabited by poor wretches, and 
C you will be very ill lodged.— You 
lodge there, without doubt, yourſelf,” 
replied the marchioneſs; * and I can 
« eaſily endure, for one night, the incon- 
© veniencies which you {ſuffer always.“ 
—o* am formed for that,“ ſaid the 
ſhepherdeſs, with a modeſty that charm- 
ed them. No, ſurely,” ſaid the Mar- 
— De Fonroſe, who could no longer 

iſſemble the emotion ſhe had cauſed in 
him; © no, you are not formed to ſuffer; 
and Fortune is unjuſt! Is it 
«* poſſible, — that ſo many 
© charms are buried in this deſart, un- 
der that habit?“ — * Fortune, Sir!” 
replied Adelaide, (this was the name of 
the ſhepherdeſs ;) Fortune is not er 
but when ſhe takes from us that which 


( © ſhe has given us. My condition has 


« it 
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THE SHEPHERDESS Or THE ALPS, 
A it's pleafures for one who knows no 


other; and cuſtom creates wants for 
you, which do not know. 
That may be,” ſaid the marquis, 
« with reſpeft to thoſe whom Heaven 
« has placed from their birth in this 
« obſcure condition; but you, aſtoniſh- 
© ing damſel, you whom I admire, you 
« who enchant me, you were never born 
« what you _—— that air, that gait, 
that voice anguage, every thin 
But two words whic 


: wy on now ſpoken, proclaim 


6 a cultivated underſtanding, ' a noble 
« ſoul, Proceed; teach us what mis- 
fortune can have reduced you to this 
« ſtrange abaſement.'—* For a man in 
# misfortune,” replied Adelaide, there 
« are a thouſand ways to extricate him- 
c ſelf ; for a woman, know, there 
«© is no other honeſt reſource than ſervi- 


£ tude, andthe choice of maſters. They 


« do well, in my opinion, who prefer 
the good. You are now going to ſee 
s minez you will be charmed with the 
« innocence of their lives, the candour, 
the ſimplicity, the probity of their 


manners. 


While ſhe talked thus, they arrived 


at the hut. It was ſeparated by a par - 
tition from the fold into _ * in- 

ita drove her ſheep, telling them 
over with the moſt forious attention, 2nd 
without deigning to take any farther 


_ notice of the travellers, who contem- . 


plated her. An old man and his wife, 
ſuch as Philemon and Baucis are de- 
ſcribed to us, came forth to meet their 


gueſts, with that village-honeſty which 


recals the golden age to our minds. 
We have nothing to offer you, ſaid 
the good woman, but freſh ſtraw for 


© a bed; milk, fruit, and rye-bread for 


your food; but the little that Heaven 
© gives us, we will moſt heartily ſhare 
* with you. The travellers, on entering 
the hut, were ſurprized at the air of regu- 
larity which every thing breathed there. 
The table was one fingle plank of wal- 
nut-tree highly poliſhed: they ſaw them- 
ſelves in the enamel of the earthen veſſels 
defi for their milk. Every thing 
prelented the image of chearful poverty 
and of the firſt wants of nature agreeably 
ſatisfied. It is our dear daughter, 
faid the good woman, ho takes u 
on her the management of our houſe. 
In the morning, before her flock ramble 
* far into the country, and while they 
begin to graze round the houſe on the 


DF 


© cleans, and ſets every thing in ordef 
© with a dexterity that \charms us.— 


What l' ſaid the marchioneſs, * is this 


© ſhepherdeſs your daughter? Ah, 
© Madam, would to Heaven'ſhe were!“ 
cried the good old woman; it is ny 
© heart that calls her ſo, for I have a 
* mother's love for her: but I am not 
* ſo happy as to have borne her; we 
are not worthy to have given her 
birth. Who is ſhe then? Whence 
comes ſhe? and what misfortune has 
reduced her to ſuch a condition? 
All that is unknown to us. It is 
now four years ſince ſhe came in the 
habit of a female peaſant to offer her- 
ſelf to keep our flocks; we would 
have taken her for nothing, ſo much 
had her good look and pleaſing manner 
won upon our hearts. We doubted 
her being born a villagerz but our 
queſtions afflicted her, and we thought 
it our duty to abſtain from them. 
This reſpe&t has but augmented in 
proportion as we have become better 
acquainted with her ſoul; but the 
more we would humble ourſelves to 
her, the more ſhe humbles herſelf tous. 
Never had daughter more attention 
for her father and mother, nor offici- 
ouſneſs more tender. She cannot obey 
us, -becauſe we are far from com- 
manding her; but it ſeems as if "ſhe 
ſaw through us, and every thing that 
we can with is done, before we per- 
ceive that ſhe thinks of it. She is an 
angel come down among us to comfort 
our old age.'—" And what is ſhe do- 
ing now in the fold?” demanded the 
marchioneſs. © Giving the flock freſh 
litter; drawing the milk from the 
© ewes and ſhe-goats. This milk, preſſed 
© out by her hand, ſeems to become the 
more delicate for it. I, who go and 
© ſell it in the town, ood _ it faſt 
© enough, They think it cious. 
© The 2. ele pie herſelf, while 
© ſhe is watching the flock, in works of 
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© ſtraw and ofier, which are admired 


© all, Every thing becomes valuab 

* beneath her fingers. You ſee, Ma- 
dam, continued the good dd Wg, 
you ſee here the image of an eaſy and 
« quiet life i it is ſhe that procures it to 
«© us, This heavenly daughter is never 
employed but to make us happy. 
Is ſhe happy herſelf ? dema the 


Marquis De Fonroſe. She endeavours 


to perſuade us ſo,” W 
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© but I have frequently obſerved 1 
s wife, that at her return from the paf- 
„ture, ſhe had her eyes bedewed with 
© tears, and the moſt afflicted air in the 
© world, The moment ſhe ſees us; ſhe 
« affects to ſmile: but we fee plainly 
that ſhe has ſome grief that conſumes 
© her. | We dare not a{k her what it is. 
Ah, Madam!” ſaid the old woman, 
© how I ſuffer for this child, when ſhe 
c perſiſts in leading out her flocks to 
© paftyre in ſpite of rain and froſt! 
* Many a time have I thrown myſelf on 
© my knees, in order to prevail with her 
© to let me go in her ſtead ; but I never 
could prevail on her, She goes ont 
« at ſan-riſe, and returns in the evening 
© bennmbed with cold. Judge, now, 
© fays ſhe to me, ** whether I would 
& ſuffer you to quit your fire-fide, and 
« expoſe your ſelf at your age to the r1- 
4 gours of the ſeaſon, I am ſcarce 
able to with and it myſelf. Never- 
© tefs, the brings home under her arm 
* the wood with which we warm our- 
© ſelvesz and when I complain of the 
© fatigue ſhe gives herſelf, 4 Have 
* done, have done, my good mother, 
© it is by exerciſe that I keep myſelf 
« from cold: labour is made for my 
% age.” In ſhort, Madam, ſhe is as 
© good as ſhe is handſome, and my huſ- 
© band and I never ſpeak of her but 
© with tears in our eyes.'— And if ſhe 
© ſhould be taken from you? ſaid the 
marchioneſs. We ſhould loſe,” inter- 
xupted the old man, all that we hold 
« deareſt in the world; but if ſhe her- 
© ſelf was to be the happier for it, we 
© would die happy in that conſolation.” 
— Oh, ayel © replied the old woman, 
ſhedding tears; Heaven grant her a 
fortune worthy of her, if it be poſ- 
* fible! It was my hope, that that hand, 
© fo dear to me, would have cloſed my 
© eyes, for I love her more than my 
life.“ Her arrival broke off their dil - 
courle. | 
She appeared with a phil of milk in 
one hand, a baiket of fruit in the other; 
and after ſaluting them with an inct- 
fable grace, ſhe directed her attention to 
the care of tlie family, as if nobody ob- 
ſerved her. You give yourſelf a great 
deal ot trouble, my dear child, ſaid the 
marchionels. I endeavour, Madan,” 
replied ſhe, © to fulfil the intention of 
©. thole I. ſerve, who are defitous of en- 
© tertaining you in the beſt manner they 
are able, Vou will have, continued ſhe, 
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ſpreading over the table a colirſe 
white cloth,“ you will have a-frpgal any 
rural repaſt: this breadis notthewhitey 
jn the world, hut. t taſtes pret well; 
© the eggs are freſh, the milk is good; 
and the fruits, which I have jabs 
< gathered, are ſuch as thefeafon affords.” 
The diligence, the attention, the noble 
and becoming grace with which thi 
wonderful ſhepherdeſs paid them all tin 
duties of hoſpnality z the reſpect ſtk 
ſhewed for her maſter and miſtreſs; whe. 
ther .the Spoke to-thend, or hether ſti 
ſought. to read. in their eyes what t 
wanted her to do; all theſe things fi 
the Marquis and Marchionefs of Fon. 
roſe with'aſton-ſhment. and admiration, 
As ſoon as they were laid down. on the 
bed of freſh ſtraw which the ſhepherdef; 
had prepared for them hertelf, Our 
adventure has the air of -a'prodigy,” 
ſaid they..one to another; © we muſt 
clear up this myſtery; we uſt 
© away. this child with us.“ 
At break of day, one of the men, who 
had been up all night mending their 
catriage, e to inform them that it 
was thoroughly repaired. Madam De 
Fonroſe, before ſhe ſet out, ordered the 
ſnepherdeſs to be called to her. With- 
out wanting to pry,” ſaid ſhe, * into 
the ſecret nk birth, and the cauſe 
of your misfortune all that I ſee, all 
that I hear, intereſts me in your fa- 
vour. I fee that your ſpirit has raiſed 
— above ill fortune; and that you 
ave ſuited your ſentiments to your 
preſent condition: your charms and 
your virtues render it reſpe&able, but 
yet it is unworthy of you. I have it 
in my power, amiable ſtranger, to pro- 
cure — a happier lot; ty dtkan's 
intentions agree entirely with mine. 
I have a conſiderable eſtate at Tutin: 
Twant a friend of my own ſex, and I 
ſhall think I bear away from this 
place an invaluable treafure, if you 
will accompany me. Separate from 
the propoſal, from the ſuit I now 
* make you, all notion of ſervitude: I 
do not think you made for that con- 
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in your. favour ſhould deceive me, 1 
© had rather raiſe you abbye yout birth, 
than leave you beneath it. I repeat to 
vou, it is a friend of my on ſex that 

I ant to attach to me. For the reft, 

be under nb concten for the fate of 

theſe + thiefe is nothing 


* which Lwould not do to make then 
« amends 
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| henefits!:T -injend them.) The old 
Gs, whowere preſentat this diſtourſe, 


{ns ae. 7. the marchiopeſs, and 
owngth 


elyev.at her fest, begged. 
the young incagnita ta accept of [theſe 
generous ofters 


repreſented to. her 
with teafss that they were on the urin 
of the grave z that ihe had no other con - 
ſolatian than to make; thiem happy in 
their old age and that at their death, 
when leit to herſelf, their habitation 
would /hetome n dreadfpl ſalitude. The- 
ſhepherde(s, (embracing them, mingled 
her tears with their 4j ſhe! returned 
thanks to the Marquis and Marchioneſs 
of Fo ori their: goodneſs, with a 
nſibi made her til} more beau- 
tiful, e cannot, ſaid ſhe, accept 
« of your opitrtefies. Heaven has mark - 
©. ell out place, and it's will is ac- 
< compliſhed a but. your: gavdneſs. has 
made impreſſibns on ny. ſoul which, 
vill never he effaced. The reſpectable 
name oi Fonroſe ſhall ever be preſent 
© tomy imagination. I have biſt one 
v favour mote to aſk you, ſaid. ſhe, 
bluſhing, and looking down; © that is, 
< to bea good! as to bury this adven- 
© ture in eternal ſilence, and to leave the 
© volldufem ever ignbrant of the lot of 
© 21, unknown wretch, who. wants to 
© live-apd dhe in oblivion.” The Mar- 
quis and Marchivneſs of Fonroſe, moved 
with pityrand grief, redouhled a thou- 
land times thieir inſtances: ſhe was im- 
movable; and the old people, the tra- 
vellers, and the ſhepherdeis, ſeparated 
„ dz s 
During the journey, the marquis an 
his lady — —— but 
this adventure. They thought they had 
en in a dream. Their imaginations 
ing filled with this kind of romance, 
arrive at Tuin. It may eaſily 
be imagined that they did not keep ſi- 
lence, and [this was an inexhauſtible 
lubje& fot refleRions and conjectures. 
The- young Fonroſe, being prefent at 
theſe. diſcourſes, loſt not one circum- 
ftance. He was at that age wherein the 
appar moſt lively, and the heart 
oft ſyſceptibls; but he was one of 
thoſe. chhracters whoſe ſenſibility diſ- 


s nat ĩtſalf outwardly, and are 


nuch Ihe mere violently agitated, 
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when are ſo at all, as the ſentiment* 
which s them does not weaken it- 
ſelf by any ſort of diſſipation. All chat 
Fonroſe hears ſaid' of the charms, vir-" 
tues, and misfortunes of the ſhephetdeſs' 
of Savoy; kindles'in his ſoul the moſt 
ardent deſite of ſteinig her. He forms 
to — an image of her, whictis al- 
ways preſent to him. He compares her 
to fy thing that he ſees, and 
thing that he ſees vaniſhes before her. 
But the more his impatience redoubles, 
the more cure he takes to content it.” 
Turin becomes odious to him; The 
valley, which conceals from the world 
it's brighteſtornament, attracts his hole 
ſoul. Itis there that happineſs waits him. 
But if/ his project is known, he foreſees 
the — obſtacles: they will never 
conſent to the journey he medi tates ; ĩt 
is the folly of a oung man, the conſe- 
quences of which: they will be yo. 
, — 


henſive of; the {s herſel 
frighted at his purſuits, will not fail to 
withdraw herſelf from them; he loſes 
her, if he-ſhould be known. After all 
theſe reflections, which employed his 
thoughts for three months, he takes a 
reſolution to quit every thing for her 
lake ; to go, undet the habit of aſhep- 
herd, to ſeek her in her ſolitude, and to 
die there, or draw her out of it. . 
He diſappears; they ſee him no more. 
His parents become alarmed at his ab- 
ſence : their frar increaſes every day ; 
their expectatations diſappointed throw- 
the whole. family into afflifiion; the 
truitleſſneſs of their enquiries compleats 
their deſpair; a due), an aſſaſſination, 
every —— that is moſt unfertunate, 
pre ſents itielf to their imagination; and 
theſe unhappy parents ended their re- 
learches by lamenting the death of their 
fon, their only hope. While his fami- 
ly are in mourning, Fonroſe, under the 
' habit of a ſhepherd; preſetits hin ſelf to 
the inhabitants of the hatnlets-adjoining. 
to the vallies, which they had but too 
well deſcribed to him. His ambition is 
accompliſhed they truſt him with the 
care of their flocks. | 
The firſt day after his arrival; he left 
them to wander at random, ſolely atten-- 
tive to diſcover the places to which the 
ſhepherdeſs led her's, r 
© Let us 23 ſaid he, * the tie 
© midity of this ſolitary fair - one: if ſhe 
© is unfortuhate, her heart has need of 
conſolation ; if it be nothing but a 
©, dtũire to baniſn herſelt from the world, 
* . 3 6 and 
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tand the pleaſure of à tranquil and in- 


© nocent- life that retains her here, ſhe- 


© will feel ſome dull moments, and wiſh 
for company to amuſe or conſole her. 
© If I ſucceed — ay as — — _ 
« agreeable to her, will ſoon find it 
©. neceſſary 
from the ſituation of her ſoul. + After 
all, we. are here alone, as it were in 
© the world, and we ſhall be every thing 
4 5 each. other, _ — to 
« friendſhip the is not z 
« and — Frienſhiy to love, A 
age, the road is ftill eaſier. And 


what was Fonroſe's age when he rea- 
ſoned thus? Fonroſe was erghteen ; but. 


three months reflection on the ſame ob- 
ject unfolds a number of ideas. While 

e was thus giving himſelf up to his 
imagination, with his eyes wandering 
over the country, he hears at a diſtauce 
that voice, the charms of which had 
been ſo often extolled to him. The 
emotion it excited in him was as hvely 
as if ſhe had been unexpected. It is 
© here," faid the ſhepherdels in her plain - 
tive ſtrains; it is here that my heart 
« enjoys the only happineſs that remains 
© to it. My grief has a luxury in it for 
< my ſoul; I prefer it's bitterneſs to the 
« deceitful. ſweets of joy. Theſe ac- 
cents rent the ſenſible heart of Fonroſe. 
What, ſaid he, can be the cauſe of 
© the chagrin that conſumes her? How 
© pleaſing would it be to conſole lier! 
A hope Rill more pleaſing preſumed, not 
without difficulty, to flatter his defires. 
He feared to alarm the ſhepherdefs if he 
reſigned himſelf imprudently to his im- 
patience of — her near, and for the 
firſt time it was ſufficient ta have heard 
her. The next day he went out again 
to lead his ſheep to ure; and after 
obſerving the route which ſhe had taken, 
he placed himſelf at the foot-of a rock, 
which the Gay before repeated to him 
the ſounds of that touching voice. I 
forgot to mention that Fonroſe, to the 
handſomeſt figure had joined thoſe ta- 


lents which the nobility of Italy 
do not neglect. He wiayed — — 


boy like Beſuzzi, of whom he had taken 
Nis leflons, and who formed at that time 
the delight of Europe. Adelaide, buried 
in her own afflicting ideas, had not yet 
made her voice heard, and the echoes 
kept filence. All on a ſudden this ſilence 
was interrupted by the plaintive ſounds 
of Fonroſe's hautboy. Theſe unknown 
ſounds excited in the ſoul of Adelaide 


; then I ſhall take counſel, 


+ ſented herſelf to my view? _ 


a'furprize mingled with anxiety. 
— the flocks that wandered - 
hills had never cauſed her to hear aught 
before but the ſounds of ruſtick pipes. 
Immoveable and attentive, the 
with her eyes who it was -that"roula 
ves, at adiſtance, a young -ſhepherd 
| in. che cavity of à rock, at the 
foot of whichhe fed his flock; ſue drum 
near, to heat him the better. 8. 
ſaid ſne, what the mere inſtinct of N 
ture can do 1:4 The ear teaches | 
* ſhepherd all the refinements of 'am, 
Can any one breathe purer ſounds? 
What delicacy in his inflexions! wha 


variety im his gradations? Who en 


© ſay after this, that taſte is not a 
© of Nature“ Ever ſince Adelaide 
dwelled. in this ſolitude, this was the 


firſt time that ief, f ed 
an agreeable Aftrathion, had! delve 
up her ſoul to the ſweet" emotion of 
eaſure. Fonroſe, who ſaw her ap- 
proach and ſeat herſelf at;tho#cot of 
willow to hear him, ' pretended not to 
perceive her. ¶He ſeized, without ſeem · 
ing to affect it, the moment of her te · 
treat, and the courſe of his 
own flock in ſuch a manner as to meet 
her on CRE of a' hill, where the 
roads croſſed. He caſt only-one look 
on her, and continued his toute, as if 
taken up with nothing but the care of 
his flock. But what beauties had that 
one look ran over! What eyes what 
a divine mouth! How much more m- 
viſhing ſtill would thoſe feature bi which 
are fo noble and touching in their lan- 
— if love re- animzted them! He 
aw plainly that grief alone had wither- 
ed in their ſpring the roſes on her lovely 
cheeks ; but of .ſo-many'charms, that 
which had moved him moſt was the 
noble elegance of her and her 
gait; in the eaſe of her motions be 
thought he ſaw a young cedar, Whoſe 
ſtraight and flexible 1 yields pently 
to the zephyrs. This image, which love 


had juſt engraven in flaming character 


on his memory, took up all his thoughts. 
© How feebly, ſaid he, have they 
© painted to me this beauty, unknown to 
© the world, whoſe adoration ſhe merits! 
* Anditis a deſart that ſhe inhabits ! and 
© it is thatch that covers her | She who 
© ought to ſee kings at her feet, employs 
© herſelf in tending an humble flock ! 
© Beneath what garments has ſhe pre- 
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figures her. 
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« dorns every thing, and nothing diſ- 
et what a life for a 
frame ſo delicate! Coarle food, a ſa- 
« yage climate, a bed of ſtraw; great 
© gods! And for whom are the roſes 
« made? Yes, I will draw her out of 
« this ſtate, ſo much too hard and too 
© unworthy of her.” Sleep interrupted 
his reflections, but effaced not her image, 
Adelaide, on her fide, ſenſibly ſtruck 
with the youth, the beauty of Fonrole 
ceaſed not. to admire the caprices o 
Fortune. Where is Nature going,“ 
ſaid ſhe, to re- aſſemble together o 
many talents and ſo many graces! 
But, alas! thoſe gifts which to him 
© are here but uſeleſs, would be perhaps 
«© his misfortune in a more elevated ſtate, 
« What evils does not beauty create in 
the world! Unhappy as I am, is it 
for me to ſet any value on it? This 
melancholy reflection began to poiſon in 
her ſoul the pleaſure ſhe had . ſhe 
reproached herſelf for having been ſen- 
fible of it, and reſolved to deny it her; 
ſelf for the future. The next day Fon; 
roſe thought he perceived that ſhe avoid- 
ed his approach ; he fell into a profoung 
melancholy. Could ſhe ſuſpe&t my 
* diſguiſe?* ſaid he. Should I have 
© betrayed it myſelf ?* This uneaſineſs 
ſſeſſed him all the live-long day, ang 
is hautboy was neglected. Adelaide 
was not ſo far but ſhe could eafily have 
heard it; and his filence aſtoniſhed her. 
She begau to fing herſelf. It ſeems,” 
faid the ſong, * that every thing around 
© me of my heavineſs: the 
© birds ſend forth none but forrowful 
notes; Echo replies to me in complaints; 
the Zephyrs moan amidſt theſe leaves 
© the ſound of the brooks imitates my 
6 lighs, one might ſay that they flowed 
* with tears.“ Fonroſe, ſoftened by theſe 


trains, could not help replying to them, 


Never was concert more moving thap 
that of his hauthoy with Adelaide's 
voice. 0 Heaven l' ſaid the, it is 
* enchantment! I dare not believe my 
cars: it is not a ſhepherd, it is a god 
* whom I have-heard! Can the natural 
* ſenſe of harmony inſpire ſuch concord 
of ſounds?” hite the was ſpeaking 
thus, a rural, or cather a celeſtial me- 
lody made the valley reſound. Adelaide 
thought ſhe ſaw thole prodigies realizing 
which Poetry attributes © ker ſprightly 
ſiſter Muſick, Aitoniſhed, contounded, 
ſhe knew not whether ſhe © 


herſelf away, or teßgu herfelt up to this 
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enchantment. But ſhe perceived the 
ſhepherd, whom ſhe had juſt heard, re- 
aſſembling his flock in order to regain 
his hut. He knows not, ſays ſhe, 
the delight he diffuſes aroyn him 
his undiſguiſed ſoul is not in the lea 
vain of it: he waits not even for — 
praiſes I owe him. Such is the pow 
of muſick: it is the only talent that 
places it's happineſs in itſelf; all the 
others require witneſſes. This gift of 
Heaven was granted to man in his in- 
nocence: it is the pureſt of all plea- 
ſures. Alas ! it is the only one Tann 
reliſh; and I conſider this ſhepherd as 
a new echo, who is come to anſwer to 
my grief,* | | 
The following day Fonroſe affected 
to keep at a diſtance in his turn: Ade 
laide was afflicted at it. Chance,' ſaid 
ſhe, * ſeemed to have procured me this 
* feeble conſolation ; [ give myſelf 'up 
© to it too eaſily, and to puniſh me, ſhe 
© has deprived me of it.” At laſt, one 
day, when they happened to meet on the 
the bill, Shepherd, ' ſaid 
ſhe to him, * are you leading your flocks 
« far off? Theſe firſt words of Ade- 
laide cauſed an emotion inFonroſe, which 
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almoſt deprived him of the uſe of his 


voice, I do not know," ſaid he, heſi - 
tating ; * it is not I who lead my flock 
© but my flock that leads me; theſe 


places are better known to it than to 


© me: I leave to it the choice of the beſt 
* paltures,'—=* Whence are you, then!“ 
ſaid the ſhepherdeſs to him. * I was 


born beyond the Alps, replied Fon- 


roſe. * Were you born among ſhep- 
« herds?* continued ſhe. - As T am a 
© ſhepherd,” ' (aid he, looking down, I 
© muſt have been born to be one. I | 
doubt it,” replied Adelaide, viewing 
him with attention. Your talent 

© your language, your very air, all te} 
me, that Fate had placed you in a better 


© fituatipn.”—* You are very obliging,” 
ſaid Fonroſez * but ought you, of all 


« pe: ſons, to believe that Nature refuſes 
« every thing to ſhepherds ? Were you 
© born to be a queen? Adelaide bluſh- 
ed at this anſwer; and' changing the 
ſubject, © The other day, ſaid he, by 


che ſoundof a hauthoy you accompa- 
-* nied my ſongs with an art that would 


be 4 prodigy in a hmple ſhepherd. "— 


© It is your voice that, is fo,” = twom 
8 — 


Fonroſe, in a ſimple ſhepherd 
you I 
I have, like yourſe;ft, no other guides 


. © moan. Thee I wil 
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than my heart and my ear. You ſung, 
« I was melted; what my heart feels, 
© my hautboy expreſſes; I breathe my 
* ſoul into it. This is the whole of my 
© ſecret; nothing in the world is eaſier.” 
St That is incredible, ſaid Adelaide. 
I ſaid the very ſame on hearing you, 
eplied Fonroſe, © but I was forced to 
believe it. What will you ſay ? Na- 
© ture and Love ſometimes take a de- 
light in aſſembling their moſt precious 
© gifts in perſons of the moſt humble 
6 3 to ſhew that there is no con- 
* dition which they cannot ennoble.* 
During this diſcourſe, they advanced 
towards the valley; and Fonroſe, whom 
aray of hope now animated, began to 
make the air reſound with thoſe ſpright- 
ly notes which pleaſure inſpires. © Ah, 
* pr'ythee now! ſaid Adelaide, ſpare 
my ſoul the troubleſome image of a 
« ſentiment which ſhe cannot reliſh. 
This ſolitude is conſecrated to Grief z 
© her echoes are not uſed to repeat the 
* accents of a profane joy; here every 
„thing groans in concert with me. 
© I alfo have cauſe to complain!” replied 
the young man; and theſe words, pro- 
nounced with a ſigh, were followed by 
a long filence, * You have cauſe to 
complain! replied Adelaide; is it of 
s mankind? is it of fortune? No 
© matter, {aid he, but I am not hap- 
© py: aſk me no more. — Hear me,” 
ſaid Adelaide: * Heaven gives us to 
© each other as a conſolation in our 
* troubles; mine are like an overwhelm- 
ing load, which weighs down my heart. 
© Whoever you may be, if you know 
© misfortune, you ought to be compaſ- 
© ſjionate, and I believe you worthy of 
my confidence; but promiſe me that 
© it ſhall be mutual. —“ Alas!" ſaid 
Fonroſe, my misfortunes are ſuch, 
that I ſhall perhaps be condemned 
© never to reveal them.* This myſtery 
but redoubled the curioſity of Adelaide, 
Repair to-morrow,” ſaid ſhe to him, 
© to the foot of that hill, beneath that 
© old tufted oak where you have heard me 
| each you things 
that will excite your pity.” Fonroſe 
pong the night in the utmoſt emotion. 
is fate depended on what he was going 
to hear. A thouſand alarming ideas 
agitared him by turns. He dieaded, 
above all, the being driven to deſpair 
by the communication of an unſucceſs- 
ful and faithful love, * If the is in 
« love,” ſaid he, I am undone! 


important moment of my lite. 
66 
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He repairs to the inted place, 
He ſees Adelaide arrive.” The das wag 
overcaſt with clouds, and Nature, mourn- 
ing, ſeemed to forebode the ſadneſs of 
their converſation. As ſoon as th 
were ſeated at the foot of the oak, Ade. 
laide ſpoke thus. You ſee theſe ſtones 
© which the graſs begins to cover; t 
are the tomb of the moſt tender, the 
moſt virtuous of men, whom my love 
and my imprudence have coſt his life. 
I am a French woman, of a family 
of diſtinction; and, to my misfortune, 
too rich. The Count D*Oreſtan con- 
ceived the tendereſt paſſion for me; J 
was ſenſible to it, ſenſible to exceſs, 
My parents oppoſed the inclination 
of our hearts, and my frantick paſ. 
ſion made me conſent to a marria 
ſacred to virtuous ſouls, but diſallow- 
ed by the laws. Italy was at that 
time the theatre of war. My huſband 
went thither to join the corps which 
he was to command ; I followed him 
as far as Briangon : my fooliſh ten- 
derneſs retained him there two days, 
in ſpite of himſelf; for he, a young 
man, full of honour, prolonged his 
ſtay there with the greateſt reluctance. 
He facrifced his duty to me: but 
what would not I have ſacrificed to 
him! In a word, I required it of 
him; and he could not withſtand my 
tears, He took leave with a fore- 
boding which alarmed me. I accom- 
* him as far as this valley, where 

received his adieus; and in order 
to wait to hear from him, I returned 
to Briangon. A few days after, 3 
report was ſpread of a battle. I doubt- 
ed whether D Oreſtan had got thither; 
* I wiſhed it for his honour, I dreaded it 
© for my love; when I received a letter 
* from him, which I thought very con- 
© foling, *© I ſhall be ſuch a day, at 
% ſuch an hour,” ſaid he, in the val- 
„ ley, and under the oak where we 
« parted; I ſhall repair there alone; 
« I conjure you to go there, and expect 
„ me, likewiſe, alone; I live yet but tor 
% you.” How great was my miſtake: 
I perceived in this billet nothing more 
than an impatience to ſee me again, 
© and this impatience made me happy. 
I repaifed, then, to this very oak. 
* D'Oreſtan arrives; and, after the ten- 
* dereſt reception, . You would have 
te it ſo, my dear Adelaide,” faid he; 
6 I have failed in my duty at the moſt 
What 
I feared 
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© 1 feared-is come to paſs. A bat- 
« tle has happened; my regiment 
« charged z it performed prodigies of 
« yalour, and I was not there. I 
« am diſhoneured; loſt without re- 
« ſource. I reproach not you with 
« my misfortune, but I have now but 
« one ſacrifice more to make you, and 
« my heart 1s come to accompliſh it. 
« At this diſcourſe, pale, trembling, 
« and ſcarce breathing, I took my huſ- 
band into my arms. I felt my blood 
« congeal in my veins, my knees bent 
« under me, and I fell down ſenſeleſs. 
He availed himſelf of my fainting to 
tear himſelf from my boſom; and in a 
little time I was recalled to life by the 
report of a ſhot, which killed him. I 
will not deſcribe to you the ſituation I 
was ing it is inexpreſſible; and the 
tears which you now ſee flowing, the 
ſighs that ſtifle my voice, are but a 
feeble image of it. After paſſing the 
whole night beſide his bloody corpſe, 
in a grief that ſtupified me, my firſt 


« 

6 
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« 
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© care was, to bury along with kim my 
s ſhame: my hands dug out his grave. 
© I ſeek not to move you; but the mo- 
ment in which the earth was to ſepa- 
rate me from the ſorrowful remains of 
my huſband, was a thouſand times more 
* dreadful to me than that can be which 
is to ſeparate my body from my ſoul, 
«* Spent with grief, and deprived of 
* nouriſhmentggny enfeebled hands took 
+ uptwo whole days in hollowing out this 
tomb with inconceivablelabour. When 
* my ſtrength forſook me, I repoſed my- 
* ſelf on the livid and cold boſom of my 
* huſhand, In ſhort, I paid him the 
© rites of ſepulture, and my heart pro- 
* miſed him to wait in theſe parts till 
© death re-unites us. In the mean 
time, cruel hunger began to devour 
my exhauſted entrails. I thought it 
* criminal to refuſe nature the ſupports 
of a life more grievous than death, I 
changed my garments for the plain 
habit of a ſhepherdeſs, and I embraced 
* that condition as my only refuge. 
* From that tinge my only conſolation 
* has been to come here, and weep over 
© this ve, which ſhall be my own. 
© You ſee, continued ſhe, with what 
* ſincerity I open my ſoul to you. With 
« 


you I may henceforth weep at liberty: 


it is a conſolation I had need of; but 
© I expect the ſame confidence from 
* you. Do not think that Foo have de- 
. © ceiyed me, I ſee clear 


» that the 


© ſtate of à ſhepherd is as foreign, and 
newer to you than to me. You are 
© young, perhaps ſenſible; and, if I 
may believe my conjectures, our miſ- 
* fortunes have the ſame ſource, and you 
have loved as well as I. We ſhall onl 
feel the more for one another. I con- 
* ſlider you as a friend, whom Heaven, 
touched by my misfortunes, deigns to 
© ſend me in my ſolitude. Do you alſo 
* conſider me as a friend, capable of 
giving you, if not ſalutary counſel, 
at leaſt a conſolatary example. | 
* You pierce my very ſoul,” ſaid Fon- 
roſe, overcome with what he had juſt 
heard; and whatever ſenſibility you 
may attribute to me, you are very far 
© from conceiving the impreſſion that 
* the recital of your misfortunes has 
* made on me. Alas! why cannot I 
return it with that confidence which 


you teltify towards me, and of which 


you are ſo worthy? But I'warned you 
of it; I foreſawit. Such is the na- 
© ture of my ſorrows, that an eternal 
t filence muſt ſhut them up in the bot- 
© tom of heart. You are very un- 
happy, added he with a profound fi 

I am (till more unhappy: this 18 all I 
can tell you, Be not offended at my 
© filence; it is terrible to me to de con- 
demned to it. The conſtant companion 
of all your ſteps, I will ſoften your 
labours; I will partake of all your 
griefs: I will ſee you weep over this 
grave, I will mingle my tears with 
yours. You ſhall not repent having - 
depofited your woes in a heart, alas! 
but too ſenſible. “ I repent me of it 
© from this moment, (aid ſhe with con- 
fuſion; and both, with downcaſt eyes, 
retired in filence from each other. A- 
delaide, on quitting Fonroſe, thought 
ſhe ſaw in his countenance the impreſ- 
hon of a profound grief, I have re- 
« vived,” ſaid ſhe, the ſenſe of his 
© ſorrows; and what muſt be their hor- 
5 ror, when he thinks himſelf ſtill more 


© wretched than I! 


From that day more ſighing and more 
converſation followed between Fonroſe 
and Adelaide. They neither ſought 
nor avoided one another: looks of con- 
ſternation formed almoſt their only lan- 
guage ; if he found her weeping over 
the grave of her'huſhand, his heart was 
ſeized with pity, jealouſy, and grief; he 
contemplated her in ſilence, and anſwer- 


ed her highs with deep groans, 


Two months had away in this 
Q 2 painful 
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painful ſituation, and Adelaide ſaw Fon- 
roſe's youth wither as a flower. The 
ſorrow which conſumed him afflicted 
her ſo much the more deeply, as the 
cauſe of it was unknown to her. She 
had not the moſt diſtant ſuſpicion that ſhe 
was the object of it. However, as it is 
natural, 4 5 two ſentiments divide a 
ſoul, for one to weaken the other, Ade- 
Jaide's regret on account of the death of 
D'Oreſtan became leſs lively every day, 
In proportion as ſhe delivered herſelf up 
to the pity with which Fonroſe inſpired 
her. She was very ſure that this pity 
had nothing but what was innocent in 
it; it did not even come into her head 
to defend herſelf from it; and the ob- 
ject of this generous ſentiment being 
continually prelent to her view, awaken- 
ed it every inſtant. The languor into 
which this young man was fallen be- 
came ſuch, that ſhe thought it her dut 
not to leave him any longer to himſelf. 
© You are dying, ſaid ſhe to him, and 
© you add to my griets that of ſeeing 
you couſumed with ſorrow under my 
eye, without being able to apply any 
remedy. If the recital of the impru- 
dences of my youth has not inſpired 
you with a contempt for me; if the 
pureſt and tendereſt friendſhip be dear 
to you; in fhoit, if you would not 
render me more unhappy than I was 
before I knew you, confide to me the 


perſon in the world but myſelf ta 
aſũſt you in ſupporting them; your 
ſecret, though it were more impor- 
tant than mine, fear not that I ſhall 
divulge. The death of my huſband 
has placed a gulph betwixt the world 
and me; and the confidence which I 
require will ſoon be buried in this 
grave, to which grief is with flow ſteps 
conducting me.“ I hope to go be- 
fore you,” ſaid Fonroſe, burſting into 
tears, * Suffer me to finiſh my de- 
« plorable life without leaving you after- 
* wards the reproach of having ſhorten- 
© ed it's, courle.'—" O Heaven, what do 
I hear?! cried ſhe with diſtraction. 
* What, I! can I have contributed to 
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_ © the evils which overwhelm you? G0 


hat have 


© on; you pierce my ſoul. 
Alas, I 


t T done? what have I ſaid? 


* tremble! Good Heayen! haſt thou 


* ſent me into the world only to create 


_ © wretches? Speak; nay, ſpeak! you 


muſt no longer conceal who you are; 


cauſe of your griefs: you have no 
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« you have ſaid too much to diſſemble 
© any longer. — Well, then, I an 
© I am Fonroſe, the fon of thoſe tra. 
© yellers whom you filled with admira. 
tion and reſpect. All that they 1e- 
© lated of your virtues and your charms 
* inſpired me with the fatal deſign of 
© coming to ſee you in this diſguiſe, I 
© have left my family in the deepeſt ſor. 
© row, thinking they have loſt me, and 
* lamenting my death. I have ſeen you; 
© I know what 'attaches you to this 
place; I know that the only hope that 
is left me, is to die here, adoring you. 
Give me no uſeleſs counſel or unjuſt 
* reproaches, My reſolution is as firm 
tand immoveable as your own. If, in 
© betraying my ſecret, 20 diſturb the 
© laſt moments of a life almoſt at an 
© end, you will to no purpoſe injure me, 
© who would never offend you.” 
Adelaide, confounded, endeavoured 
to calm the deſpair into which this young 
man was plunged, * Let me, ſaid ſhe, 
do to his parents the ſervice of reſtor- 
ing him to life; let me ſave their onl 
© hope: Heaven preſents me with this 
© opportunity of acknowledging their 
* favours.” Thus, far from _— 
him furious by a miſplaced rigour, all 
the tenderneſs of pity, and conſolation of 
friendſlup, was put in practice in order 
to ſoothe him. 
Heavenly angel!” cried Fonroſe, I 
ſee ail the reluctance that you feel to 
make any one unhappy : your heart is 
with him who repoſes in this grave; 
I ſee that nothing can detach you from 
him; I ſee how ingenious your virtue is 
to conceal your woc from me; I per- 
ceive it in all it's extent, I am over- 
whelmed by it, but I pardon you; it 
is your duty never to love me, it 13 
mine ever to adore you. 
Impatient of executing the deſign 
which ſhe had conceived, Adelaide ar- 
rives at her hut. Father, ſaid ſhe 
to her old maſter, * do you think you 
© have ſtrength to tratel to Turin? 1 
have need of ſomebody whom I can 
* truſt, to give the Marquis and Mar- 
* chioneſs of Fonroſe the moſt intereſt- 
6 ing intelligence.” The old man re- 
lied, that his zeal to ſerve them inſpired 
im with courage. Go,',reſumed A- 
laide, © you will find them bewailing 
the death of their only ſon; tell them 
* that he is living, and in theſe parts, 
and that I will reſtore him to . 
1 N * u 
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but that there is an indiſpenſible ne- 
ceſſity for their coming here themſelves 
« to fetch him.” 

He ſets out, arrives at Turin, ſends 
in his addreſs as the old man of the val- 
ley of Savoy. Ah! cried Madam 
De Fonroſe, * ſome misfortune, per- 
© haps, has happened to our ſhepherdeſs.” 
Let him come in,” added the mar- 
quis; he will tell us, perhaps, that 
© ſhe conſents to live with us.'— Af- 
© ter the loſs of my ſon,” ſaid the mar- 
chioneſs, * it is the only comfort I can 
« taſte in this world.” he old man is 
introduced. He throws himſelf at their 
feet: they raiſe him. You are la- 
s menting the death of your ſon,” ſaid 
he, I come to tell you that he lives: 
© gur dear child has diſcovered him in 
the valley; ſhe ſends me to inform 
© you of it; but yourſelves only, ſhe 
Hays, can bring him back.“ As he 
ſpoke this, ſurprize and joy deprived the 
Marchioneſs of Fonroſe of her ſenſes. 
The Marquis, diſtracted and amazed, 
calls out for help for his lady, recals 
her to life, embraces the old man, pub- 
liſhes to the whole houſe that their ſon 
js reſtored to them, The marchioneſs, 
reſuming her ſpirits, « What ſhall we 
* do?” ſaid ſhe, taking the old man by 
the hands, and preſſing them with ten- 
derneſs, what ſhall we do in gratitude 
for this benefit, which reitores life to 
6 us?” | 

Every thing is ordered for their de- 
parture, They ſet out with the good 
man; they travel night and day, and 
repair to the valley, where their only 
good awaits them. The ſnepherdeſs was 
out at paſture : the old woman conducts 
them to her; they approach. How 
great is their ſurprize ! their fon, that 
well beloved ſon, is by her ſide in the 
habit of a ſimple ſhepherd. Their hearts, 
ſooner than their eyes, acknowledge him. 
Ah, cruel child '“ cried his mother, 
throwing herſelf into his arms, what 


'* ſorrow have you occaſioned us! why 


* withdraw yourſelf from our tender- 
* neſs? and what is it you come here 
© for?'—* To adore, ſaid he, what 
« you yourſelf admired.— Pardon me, 
Madam, ſaid Adelaide, while Fon- 


role embraced his father's knees, who 


raiſed him with kindneſs; * pardon me 
* for having left you ſo long in grief: 
© if I had known it ſooner, you ſhould 
have been ſooner conſoled. After 
the firſt emotions of nature, Fonroſe re- 
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lapſed into the deepeſt affliction. © Let 
* us go, ſaid the marquis, let us go 
© reſt ourſelves in the hut, and forget 
© all the pain that this young madman 
© has occaſioned us. Yes, Sir, I have 
© been mad, ſaid Fonroſe to his father, 
who led him by the hand, * nothing 
© but the loſs of my reaſon could have 
ſuſpended in my heart the emotions of 
nature, ſo as to make me forget the 
moſt ſacred duties; in ſhort, to de- 
tach myſeif from every thing that I 
held deareſt in the world: but this 
madneſs you gave birth to, and I am 
but too ſeverely puniſhed for it. T 
love without hope the moft accomp- 
liſned perſon in the world; cou bid 
nothing, you know nothing of this 
Pane races woman: ſhe is honeſty, 
ſenſibility, virtue itſelf; I love her 
even to idolatry, I cannot be ha 
without her, and I know that ſhe 
cannot be mine. Has ſhe confided 
to you,” ſaid the marquis, the ſecret 
of her birth '—*I have learned e- 
nough of it, ſaid Fonroſe, * to aſſare 
you, that it is in no reſpe& beneath 
my own; ſhe has even renounced a 
conſiderable fortune to bury herſelf in 
this deſart.—“ And do you know 
what has induced her to it?“ Yes, 
Sir;z but it is a ſecret which ſhe alone 
can reveal to you.'— She is married, 
2 ?'—* She is a widow; but 
er heart is not the more diſengaged ; 
her ties are but too ſtrong.— Daugh- 
„ter,“ ſaid the marquis, on entering 
the hut, * you ſee that you turn the 
© heads of the whole family of Fonroſe. 
The extravagant paſſion of this youn 
man cannot be juſtified but by fuch a 
« prodigy as you are. All my wife's 
* wiſhes are confined to having you for 
© a companion, and a friend; this child, 
here, will not live unleſs he obtains 
s 
c 
« 


you for his wife; I deſire no leſs to 
have you for my daughter : ſee how 
many perſons you will make unhappy 
by a refuſal.”—Ah, Sir!“ faid ſhe, 
your goodneſs confounds me; but 
gear and judge for me. Then Ade- 
laide, in the preſence of the old man 
and his wife, made a recital of her de- 
plorable adventure. She added the name 
of her family, which was not unknown 
to the Marquis de Fonroſe, and ended 
by calling on kimſelf to witneſs the in - 
violable fidelity ſhe owed her f. 
At theſe words, conſternation ſpread 
itſelf over every countenance, Young 
Fonroſe, 
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Fonroſe, choaked with ſobs, threw him- 


ſelf into a corner of the hut, in order to 

ive them free ſcope. The father, mo- 
ved at the fight,” flew to the aſſiſtance of 
his ſon. * See, ſaid he, my dear A- 
< delaide, to what a condition you have 
reduced him.“ Madam de Fonroſe, 
who was near Adelaide, preſſed her in 
Her arms, bathing her at the fame time 
with her tears. * Alas! why, my 
daughter, ſaid ſhe, * why will you 
© a ſecond time make us mourn the 
death of our dear child?“ The old 
man and his wife, their eyes filled with 
tears, and fixed upon Adelaide, waited 
her ſpeaking. Heaven is my witneſs,” 
ſaid Adelaide, riſing, that I would 
© lay down m life in gratitude for 
© ſuch goodneſs. It would heighten 
* my misfortunes to have occaſion to 
© reproach myſelf with yours; but 
© I am willing that Fonroſe himſelf 
© ſhould be my judge: ſuffer me, if 
you pleaſe, to ſpeak to him for a 
moment. Then retiring with him 
alone; * Fonroſe,* ſaid ſhe, you know 
what ſacred ties retain me in this 
lace, If I could ceaſe to love and 
— a huſband who loved me but 


6 

« 

too well, I ſhould be the moſt deſpi- 
cable of women. Eſteem, friendſhip, 
* gratitude, are the ſentiments I owe 
« you 3 but none of theſe can cancel 
© love: the more you have conceived 
for me, the more you ſhould expect 
from me; it is the impoſſibility of 
« fulfilling that duty, that hinders my 
« impoſing it on myſelf. At the ſame 
« time, I ſee you in a ſituation that 
© would move the leaſt ſenſible heart; 
© it 3s ſhocking to me to be the cauſe, 
tit would be ſtill more ſhocking to me 
* to hear your parents accuſe me with 
having been your deſtruction. I will 
forget myſelf, then, for the preſent, 
* and leave you, as far as in me hes, 
to be the arbiter of our deſtiny. It is 
for you to chuſe that of the two ſitua- 
tions which appears to you leaſt pain- 


© ful; either to renounce me, to ſubdue 


« yourſelf, and forget me; or to poſſeſs 
s a woman, whole heart, being full of 
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another object, can only grant 
* ſentiments too feeble to ſatisfy the 
© wiſhes of a lover,'— That is enough, 
ſaid Fonroſe z © and in a foul like yours, 
* friendſhip ſhould take place of love. 
© I ſhall be jealous, without doubt, of 
the tears which you ſhall beſtow to the 
memory of another huſband : but the 
cauſe of that jealouſy, in rendering 
you more reſpectable, will render yon 
alſo more dear in my eyes. 

* She is mine!” ſaid he, coming and 
throwing himſelf into the arms of his 
parents; it is to her reſpe& for 
to your goodneſs, that I owe her, and 
© it is owing you a ſecond life.” From 
that moment their arms were chains from 
a Adelaide could not diſengage her. 
elf. 

Did fthe yield only to pity, to grati. 
tude? I would kain believe k, in . 
to admire her the more: Adelaide be- 
lieved ſo herſelf, However it be, be. 
fore ſhe ſet out, ſhe would reviſit the 
tomb, which ſhe quitted but with re- 
gret. O, my dear D' Oreſtan, ' ſaid ſhe, 
© if from the womb of the dead thou 
© canſt read the bottom of my foul, thy 
© ſhade has no cauſe to murmur at the 
* ſacrifice I make: I oweit to the gene- 
© rous ſentiments of this virtuous fa- 
© mily ; but my heart remains thine for 
© ever. I go to endeavour to make them 
* happy, without any hope of being 
* mylelf ſo.” It was not without ſome 
fort of violence they forced her from the 
place; but ſhe inſiſted that they ſhould 
erect a monument there to the memory 


of her huſband ; and that the hut of her 


old maſter and miſtreſs, who followed 
her to Turin, ſhould be converted into 
a bows. ay ©, as plain as it was ſo- 
litary, where ſhe propoſed to come ſome- 
times to mourn the errors and misfor- 
tunes of her youth. Time, the aſſidui- 
ties of Fonroſe, the fruits of her ſecond 
marriage, have ſince opened her foul to 
the impreſſions of a new affection; and 
they cite her as an example of a woman, 


remarkable and reſpectable even in her 


infidelity, 
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NEASINESS and inconſtancy, 
are, in the greateſt part of man- 
kind, nothing more than the conſequence 
of falſe calculation. Too ſtrong a pre- 
poſſeſſion in favour of the happineſs we 
deſire, makes us experience, as ſoon as 
we poſſeſs it, that uneaſineſs and diſ- 
ſt which ſuffer us to reliſh nothing. 
he imagination deceived, and the heart 
diſſatisfed, wander to new objects, the 
proſpect of which dazzles in it's turn, 
and the approach diſabuſes'us. Thus, 
from illuſion to illuſion, life is paſſed 
away in changing the chimera : this is 
the malady of hvely and delicate fouls ; 
Nature has nothing ſufficiently perfect 
for them; whence it proceeds, that it is 
thought ſuch a mighty matter to fix the 
taſte of a pretty woman. 

Lucilia, in the convent, had painted 
to herſelf the charms of love, and the 
delights of marriage, with the colouring 
of an imagination of a girl of fifteen, 
whoſe flower nothing had yet tarniſhed. 

She had ſeen the world only in thoſe 
ingenious fictions which are the romance 
of human nature. It cotts nothing to 
an eloquent man to give love and mar- 
riage all the charms that he conceives. 
Lucilia, according to theſe pictures, ſaw 
lovers and huſbands only as they are to 
be met with in fables, always tender 
and full of love, ſaying nothing but 
fine things, taken up ſolely with the 
care of pleaſing, new homages, or plea- 
_ —_— y varied. 1 

uch was the prepoſſeſſion of Lucilia, 
when they came to draw her out of the 
convent to marry the Marquis De Liſere. 
His engaging and noble figure inſpired 
ber with a | Prager opinzon of him, 
and his firſt addrefles ſucceeded in de- 
termining the irrefolution of her ſoul. 
She ſaw not yet in the marquis the 
ardour of a paffionate lover; but ſhe 
thought modeſtly enough of herſelf not 
to pretend to ſet him on fire at firſt Gghr, 

is liking, tranquil at it's birth, would 
make a rapid progreſs; he mult have 
time. However, the marriage was con- 
cluded upon, and folemnized before the 
inclination of the marquis was grown 
a violent paſſion. 

Nothing was more ſteady or folid 
than the temper of the Marquis De Li- 


far 


ſere. In marrying a young woman, 
he propoſed to himlelf, in order to make 
her happy, to begin by being her friend; 
perſuaded that an honeſt man does whats 
ever he pleaſes with a well - diſpoſed wo- 
man, when he has gained her confi 
dence; and that a huſband who makes 
himſelf dreaded, invites his wife to de- 
-_ him, and authorizes her to hate 
im. s | 

In order to follow the plan which he 
had traced out to himſelf, it was neceſ- 
not to be a too paſſionate lover: 
paſſion knows no rule. He had conſi 
dered well before his engagement, on 
the kind of liking with which Lucilia 
inſpired him, reſolved never to marry a 
woman whom he ſhould love to diſtrac- 
tion. Lucilia found in her huſband 
only that lively and tender friendſhip, 
that attentive and conſtant complaiſance, . 
that ſoft and pure pleaſure, that love, 
in ſhort, which has neither it's hot nor 
cold fits. At firſt, ſhe flattered herſelf that 
intoxication, enchantment, tran 8, 
would have their turn; but the of 
Liſere was unalterable. 

This is very extraordinary, ſaid 
ſhe; I am young, handſome, and my 
« huſband does not love me! I am his, 
© and he thinks it enough to poſſeſs me 
< with coldneſs. But, then, why ſuf- 
fer him to be cold? Can he have any 
violent longings for what is in his 
power without reſerve or trouble ? He 
would become paſſionately fond of 
me, if he were jealous. How unjuſt 
are men! We muſt torment them, in 
order to pleaſe them. Be tender, faith - 
ful, fond, they neglect, they di:dain 
you. An even courſe of happineſs 
makes them dull: caprice, coquetry; 
© inconſtancy, rouze and enliven them; 
they ſet no value on pleaſure, but in 
proportion to the trouble it gives them: 
c Lackes, leſs ſure of being beloved; 
vill become athaufand times fonder: - 
That is eaſy; let me be in the faſhion; 
Every thing around me preſents me 
with enough to make him uneaſy, if 
© he is capable of jealouſy." 

After this fine project, Lucilia gave 
herſelf up to diſſipation, to coquetry 
ſhe aſſumed a mykery in all her pro- 
ceedings ; ſhe made parties withour the 

marquis. 


* 
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marquis. * Did 1 not foreſee it, ſaid 
he to himſelf, © that I had a wife like 
© other women? Six months after mar- 
© riage, ſhe begins to be tired of it. I 
© ſhould be a happy man, now, if I were 
© paſhonately fond of my wife! Hap- 
« pily my liking and eſteem for her 
6, — me full enjoyment of my reaſon: 
© I muſt make uſe of it, diſſemble, 
fſubdue myſelf, and employ nothing 
© but gentleneſs and ſoothing meaſures, 
© to keep her in order. They do not 
© always ſucceed; but reproaches, com- 
4 plaints, reſtraint, and violence, ſuc- 
« ceed (tilileſs.* The moderation, com- 
plaiſance, and tranquillity of the mar- 

is, put Lucilia out of all patience. 
« Alas!“ ſaid the, « do what I will, it 
is all to no purpoſe ; this man will 
never love me: he is one of thoſe 
cold ſouls whom nothing moves, no- 
thing engages; and I am condemned 
to paſs my life with a tone that knows 
neither how to love nor hate! O, 
the delight of ſenfible ſouls, the charm 
of impaſſioned hearts !—Love, who 
raiſeſt us to heaven on thy fiery pi- 
nions ! where are thoſe flaming darts, 
with which thou woundelt happy lov- 
ers? where is that intoxication into 
which thou plungeſt them ? where are 
thoſe raviſhing tranſports with which 
they mutvally inſpire each other? 
Where are they ?* continued ſhe. * In 
free and independent love, in the diſ- 
poſal of two hearts which give a looſe 
to themſelves. ' And why ſhould the 
marquis be fond? What ſacrifice have 
I made him? By what marks of 
courage, by what heroick devotion of 
myſelt, have I moved the ſenſibility 
of his ſoul? Where is the merit of 
having obeyed, of having accepted for 
a huſband an amiable and rich young 
man, choſen without my conſent? 1s 
it for love to interfere in a marriage 
of convenience? But is this then the 
lot of a woman of ſixteen, to whom, 
without vanity, Nature has given 
wherewith to pleaſe, and {till more, 
wherewith to love ? For, after all, I 
cannot conceal from myſelf the graces 
of my figure, nor the ſenſibility of 
my heart. At fixteen, to languiſh 
without hope in cold indifference, and 
to ſee at leaſt a ſcore of years walte 
away without pleaſure, which might 
have been delicious ! I ſay, a ſcore at 
leaſt, and it is not deſiring to tire the 
world, to be content to renounce it 
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© before forty years of age. Cruel fg. 
* mily! was it for _ that I took 3 
© huſband? You choſe me an honeſt 
© man! a rare preſent you made me 
© To be dull with an honeſt man, and 
* to be dull all one's life! Very hard, 
indeed! 

This diſcontent ſoon degenerated into 
peeviſhneſs ; and Liſere thought he per. 
ceived, at laſt, that ſhe had taken an 
averſion to him. His friends diſpleaſed 
her, their company became troubleſome 
to her, ſhe recewed them with a cool. 
neſs ſufficient to keep them at a diſtance, 
The marquis could no longer diſſemble. 
Madam, ſaid he to Lucilia, the end 
* of marriage is to make people happy; 
we are not fo, and it is in vain to 
_ ourſelves on a conſtancy which 
reſtrains us. Our fortune puts us in 

a condition of doing without each 
other, and of reſuming that liberty 
of which we 3 made a mu- 
tual ſacrifice, Live by yourſelf; I 
will live by myſelf. I aſk towards 
me only that decency and regard which 
you owe to yourſelf,'—-" With all my 
© heart, Sir, rephed Lucilia with the 
coldneſs of diſguſt; and from that mo- 
ment every thing was ſettled, that Ma- 
dam might have her equipage, her table, 
her domeſticks, in one word, a ſeparate 
maintenance. 

Luciha's ſuppers ſoon became ranked 
among the moſt brilliant in Paris. Her 
company was ſought by all the hand- 
ſome women and men of gallantry. But 
there was a neceſſity for Lucilia's hay- 
ing ſome particular, and he who ſhould 
engage her firſt, it was obſerved, had 
the only hard taſk! In the mean time, 
ſhe enjoyed the homages of a brilliant 
ſet 3 and her heart, yet irre ſolute, ſeem- 
ed to ſuſpend her choice only to render 
it more flattering. - She thought, at laſt, 
ſhe ſaw the perſon who would determine 
it. At the approach of the Count De 
Blamzé, all other pretenders lowered 
their tone. He was, of the whole court, 
the moſt to be dreaded by a young wo- 
man. It was agreed, that there was 
no reſiſting him, and ſo they ſpared 
themſeives the trouble. He was beau- 
titul as the day, preſented himſelf with 
grace, ſpoke little, but extremely well; 
and if he ſaid common things, he ren- 
dered them intereſting by the moſt pleaſ- 
ing ſound of voice, and the moſt beau- 
tiful look in the world. They could 
not ſay chat Blamzé was a fop, his — 
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ery had ſo much dignty. A modeſt 
ghtineſs formed his character; he 
decided with the gentleſt air in the 
world, - and the moſt laconick tone : he 
likened to contradiftions with good- 
humour, replied to them anly with a 
ſmile ; and if they preſſed him to ex- 
lain himfelf, he ſmiled Rill and kept 
lence, or repeated what he had ſaid 
before. Never did he combat the opi- 
nion of another, never did he take an 
trouble to give a reaſon for his own: 
was the nioft attentive politeneſs, and 
the moſt dec iſive preſumption, that had 
ever yet been united in a young man of 
quality. , 

This affurance had ſomething com- 
manding in it, which rendered him the 
oracle of taſte, and the legiſlator of 
faſhion, They were never ſure of be- 
ivg right in the choice-of a ſuit, or the 
—＋. of a carriage, till Blamzé had 
approved by a glance. It is excellent, 
© it is handſome?” were the precious words 
from his mouth; and his ſilence a dead 
warrant. The deſpotiſm of his opinion 
extended even over beauty, talents, wit, 
and graces. . In a cirele of women, the 
whom he had honoured with a particu - 
lar attention was that inſtant in vogue. 

Blam3z&'s reputation had gone before 
him to Lucilia's; but the deference 
which even his rivals paid him, re- 
doubled the eſteem ſhe had conceived for 
him. She was dazzled with his beauty, 
and ſtill more ſurprized at his modeſty. 
He preſented himſelf with the moſt re- 
ſpectful air, ſeated himſelf in the loweſt 
place, but all looks were ſoon directed 
towards him. His dreſs was the model 
of taſte: all the young people who ſur- 
rounded him ſtudied it with a ſcrupu- 
lous attention. His laces, his embroi- 
dery, his manner of drefling his head, 
were all examined : they wrote down 
the names of his tradeſpeople and 
workmen. It is ſtrange,' ſaid they, 
* we ſee theſe deſigns, theſe colours, no 
© where elſe!” Blamzé confeſſed mo- 
deſtly, that it caſt him very little trou- 
ble. © Induſtry,” ſaid he, is at it's 
* higheſt perfection; you need but to 
* enlighten and dire& it.“ He took a 
pinch of ſnuff as he ſaid theſe words, 
and his box excited new curioſity; it 
was, however, the work of a young 
artiſt whom Blamzé had drawn from 
his obſcurity. They aſked him the 
price of every thing z he replied with a 
mile, that be knew the price of none 


of them; and the women whiſpered in 
each other's ear the name of the female 
who took theſe matters under her care. 
I am aſhamed, Madam, faid 
Blamzé to Lucilia, that theſe trifles 
* ſhould engage the attention which 
* ought to centre in a more intereſting 
object. Pardon me if I liſten to the 
© frivolous queſtions of theſe young 
men: never did complaifance colt me 
© ſo dear. I hope, added he in a low 
voice, © that you will permit me to 
come and make myſelf amends in 
© ſome more tranquil moment.'— I 
* ſhall be very glad to ſee you, replied 
Lucilia bluſhing, and by her bluthes, 
and the tender {mile with which Blamzẽ 
accompanied a moſt reſpectful bow, the 
aſſembly judged that it would not be 
long before matters came to a conclu- 
fion. Lucilia, who did not ſee the con- 
ſequence of a few words ſaid in her 
ear, and who did not think that ſhe had 
made an aſſignation, ſcarce * an? 
attention to the meaning looks whic 
the women caſt on each other, or the 
light railleries which eſcaped the men. 
She delivered herſelf up inſenſibly to 
her own reflections, and was quite grave 
the whole evening. They often turn- 
ed the converſation on Blamzé; all the 
company ſpoke well of him : his rivals 
talked of him with eſteem; Lucilia's 
rivals ſpoke of him with complaiſance. 
Nobody was more genteel, more gallant, 
more reſpectful; and of twenty women, 
on whole account he had reaſon to pride 
himſelf, not one had any reaſon to com- 
plain. Lucilia became attentive : no- 
thing eſcaped her. Twenty women \* 
faid ſhe within herſelf ; © that is much: 
but where is the wonder? He ſeeks 
© one who may be worthy to fix him, 
© and capable of fixing herſelf.” 

She hoped the next day that he would 
come early, and before the crowd of viſt - 
tors: ſhe waited for him; ſhe grew uneaſy; 
he never came ; ſhe was out of temper : 
he writ; the read his billet, and her ill - 
humour ceaſed. He was diſtracted to 
loſe the moſt agreeable moments of his 
life. Some impertinents had broke in 
ow * 1 have made his 

ape; but theſe impertinents were peo- 
ple 1 rank. It 5 not in his * 26 
to be ha y till the next day; but he 
beſeeched ucilia to receive him early, 
© To abridge, ſaid he, © by a few hours, 
© the cruel wearineſs of abſence. The 
company came - uſval, and Lutilia 
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received them with a coldneſs at which 
they were piqued. We ſhall not have 
© Blamze this evening, ſaid Clariſſa, 
with a diſconſolate air, he goes to fu 
* at Araminta's little box.” At thele 
words Lucilia turned pale, and the 
gaiety which reigned. around her only 
lerved to redouble the grief which ſhe 
endeavoured to diſſemble. Her firit 
emotion was, not to ſee the perfidious 
man more. But Clariſſa wanted, per- 
haps, either out of malice or jealouſy, 
to impute a wrong to him of which he 
was not guilty. It was after all engag- 
ing herfelf to nothing, to ſee him once 
more; and before condemning him, it 
was but juſt to hear him, 
While ſhe was yct at her toilette, 
Blamzé arrives in an undreſs, but the 
molt elegant undreſs in the world. Lu- 
cilia was a little ſurprized to ſee a man 
whom ſhe ſcarce knew appear in a diſ- 
habille; yet if he had given himſelf time 
to dreſs, perhaps ſhe would have been 
forry forit. But he ſaid ſo many hand- 
ſome things to her on the treſhnels of her 
complexion, the beauty of her hair, the 
brilliancy of her morning appearance, 
that ſhe had not the courage to com- 
plain. However, Araminta did not go 
out of her head; but it would not have 
been decent to appear jealous ſo ſoon; 
and one .reproach might | betray her. 
She contented herſelf with alking him 
what he had dune with himſelf the even- 
ing before. What did I do with my- 
„felt! Do I know mylelt? O, how 
troubleſome the world 1s ? How happy 
are we in being forgotten and far trum 
the crowd, in being devoted to one's 
ſelf, and the perſon we love! Follow 
my advice, Lucilia, get out of this 
1 the more repoſe, the more 
liberty, as ſoon as we give ourſelves 
up toit. Now I have mentioned the 
whiriwind, what do you do with all 
thele young fellows who pay court to 
you? 'They diſpute with each other 
© the conqueſt of you: have you vouch- 
'* ſafed to make a choice?* The eaſy 
familiarity of BlamzE had at firſt aſto- 
niſhed Lucilia; this queſtion' entirely 
confounded her. * I am impertinent, 
perhaps? xetumed Blamze, who per- 
ccived it. * Not at all, replied Lucilia 
with gentleneſs. © I have nothing to 
© conccal, and I am not atraid that an 
body ſhould tee through me. I amuſe 
6 myſelf with the levity of theſe giddy 
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young fellows, but not one of them 
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* ſeems to me worthy of a ſerious gt. 
© tachment,* Blamze ſpoke of his rivals 
with indulgence, and thought that Ly. 
cilia judged too ſeverely of them. Cle. 
on, for example, ſaid he, has ſome- 
* thing very amiable in him; he knows 
nothing as yet; it is a pity, for be 
ſpeaks well enough of things which 
he is ignorant of, and he is a proof 
to me, that with wit one may dient 
with common ſenſe. Clairfont is 3 
coxcomb; but it is the firſt fire of his 
age, and he only wants to be diſci. 
med by a woman who has ſeen life, 
Pomblac's diſpoſition pronounces him 
a man of ſentiment; and that ſimpli. 
city which looks ſo like ſillineſs, would 
pleaſe me well enough if I were a wo- 
man: ſome coquette will make her 
advantage of him. Little Linval is 
conceited, but when he has been ſup- 
planted five or fix times, people will 
not be ſurprized to ſee him 
© modeſt. At preſent, continued Bam. 
26, none of all theſe. will ſuit you; 
* we behold you, therefore, free: what 
© uſe do you make of your freedom? 
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.© I endeavour to enjoy it," replied Lu- 


cilia, That is mere childiſhneſs,' - 
ſumed the count: * we never enjoy our 
© freedom but in the moment when we 
© renounce it; and we ought not to pre- 


. + ſerve it with care, but in order to loſe 


it at a proper opportunity. You air 


_ © young, you are handſome, do not flat- 
ter yourſelf with being long diſen- 


© gaged; if you will not reſign your 
< heart, it will reſign itſelf ; but among 
© thoſe who may pretend to it, it 1s of 
importance to make a, right choice. 
As ſoon as you love, and even when 
© you do not love, you will be beloved 


.* infallibly : that is not the point; but 


© at your age women have need of find- 
* ing in a lover a counſellor, a guide, 
© a triend, a man formed by the cuſtom 


of the world, and able to enlighten 
you in reſpect of the dangers you are 


© going to run in it.— A man, like 
* yourlelf, for example! ſaid Lucilia, 
in an wonical tone, and with a ſneering 
ſmile. * Yes, indeed, continued Blam- 
26; © I ſhould do pretty well for your 
purpoſe, were it not for all this mul- 
« titude that beſieges me; but how to 
«© diſengage myſelt from it ?'—* Why, 
© do not diſengage yourſelf from it at 
all,“ replied — zu would ex- 
c 
. 


cite too many complaints,and make me 


too many enemies. As to com, 
7 ; 6 plaints, 
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© plaints,* faid the count coldly, I am 


* accuſtomed to them: as to enemies, 
one never gives one's (elf the leaſt con- 


© cern about them, when one has cauſe 


to be ſatisfied, and the good ſenſe to 


« live forone's ſelf.— At my age, ſaid 
Lucilia ſmiling, * we are ſtil] too timo- 
ough there were nothing - 


« rousz and 
« farther to experience in it than the 
« deſpair of an Araminta, that alone 
« would make me tremble.—“ An 
« Araminta;* replied Blamze, without 
any emotion, * Araminta is a good 
creature who hears reaſon, and who 
does not give herſelf up to deſpair: I 
« ſee ſomebody has been talking to you 
«© of her; you ſhall have the whole ac- 
* count of my connections with her. 
© Araminta is one of thoſe beauties, who 
« ſeeing themſelves on the decline, that 
they may not fall into obliviou, and 
© to revive their expiring conſequence, 


© have occahon from time to time to 


make ſome noiſe in the world. She 


© has engaged me to pay her ſome ſmall 


© attentions, and to behave to her with 


© ſome warmth. It would not have been 


© handſome to refuſe her, ſo I made 
* myſelf ſubſervient to her views. 
order to give the more celebrity to our 
adventure, ſhe has thought proper to 
© take a little box. It was in vain that I 
« repreſented to her that it was not worth 
© while for a month at moſt which I had 
© to beſtow on her: the box was fur- 
© niſhed without my knowledge, and in 
© the handſomeſt manner; (he made 
© me promiſe, and there lay the grand 
« point, to ſup with her there with an 
air of myſtery ; yeſterday was the day 
© appointed. Araminta, for the greater 
* ſecreſy, invited nobody there bur five 
* of her female friends, and permitted 
* me to carry only the like number of 
my friends. I went; aſſumed an air 
of pleaſure; was gallant and warm 
* towards her: in a word, let all the 
* gueſts go away, and did not retire 
* myſelf till half an hour after them; 
* this was all, in my opinion, that de- 
* corum required; and accordingly A- 
* raminta was charmed with me. It 
* was ſufficient to bring her again into 
* vogue; and I may Roncelank take 
* my leave of her whenever I pleaſe, 
* without fear of reproach. This, Ma- 
* dam, is my manner of conducting 
* myſelf. The reputation of a woman 
* 1s as dear to me as my own; nay, 


* More; it colts me nothing to make a 


In 
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ſacrifice to her glory of my own vani- 

ty. The greateſt misfortune to a wo- 

man whe ſets up for a. beauty, is to 
be forſaken : I never forſake them; I 

leave myſelf to be diſcharged, I pre- 
tend even to be inconſolable at it, and 
ſometimes I have ſhut myſelf up three 

days ſucceſſively without ſeeing any 
body, in order to leave the lady from 
whom I had detached myſelf all the 

honour of the rupture. You ſee, beau- 

tiful Lucilia, that the men are not all 

as bad as they ſay, and that there 
my ſtill among us principles and mo- 
rals.“ 

Lucilia, who had read only the ro- 


mances of time paſt, was not at all ac- 
cuſtomed to this new ſtyle, and her ſur- 


had ſomebody like me.'— I 


prize redoubled at every ſyllable, « What, 


Sir!' ſaid ſhe; is this what you call 
principles and morals ? —“ Yes, Ma- 
dam, but this is rare, and the ſingular 
reputation which my proceedings have- 
acquired me, does no great honour to 
the reſt of our youth. Upon honour, 
the more I think on it, the more I 
wiſh, for your own intereſt, that you 
at- 
ter myſelf, ſaid Lucilia, that I ſhall 
be treated as tenderly as another, and 
that, at leaſt, I ſhall not experience 
the ſhock of being forſaken.'—+* You 
are merry, Madam ; but, to be ſerious, 
you deſerve a perſon who thinks, and- 
knows how to develope thoſe quali- 
ties of heart and underſtanding, which 
I think I have diſcoyered in you. Li- 
ſere is a good man; but he never 
knew how to make the moſt of his 
wife; and in general the deſue of pleaſ- 
ing a huſband is not ſtroug enough, 
to induce a woman to give herſelf the 
trouble of being amiable to him to a 
certain degree, Happily, he leaves 
you at your own pleaſure ; and you 
would not be worthy of ſo reaſonable 
a procedure, if you ſhould loſe the 
moſt precious time of your life in in- 
dolence or diſſipation.— I am not 
afraid, ſaid Lucilia, of falling into 
any of theſe exceſſes..— * We ſee, 
however, nothing elſe in the world.“ 


— True, Sir; and that is the reaſon 


5 


why I ſhould be difficult in my 
choice, if I had any deſign of making 
one: for I think there is no excuſe 
for an attachment, but that it is ſolid 
and durable.'—< What, Lucilia * 
our age would you pique yourſe 
— conſtancy? Really, if I thouglit 
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* ſo, I ſhould be enpible of committing it is her concern chat ſhould have the, 


a ſolly. — * And that folly would 


be To grow prudent, and at- 


tach myſelf in earneſt. Se- 
riouſly ! would you have the courage?” 


Upon my credit, | am a liitle fear- 
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ful of it, if you would have me own 
the truth. — . A ſtrange declaration!” 
It is a little ill expreſſed ; but I beg 
you will pardon me: it is the firſt in 
my life.'—* The firſt, ſay you ?'— 
Yes, Madam : hitherto they "qe had 
the modeſty to ſpare me the trouble of 
making advances z but I fee plainly 
that I grow old.'—* Well, Sir, for 
the novelty of the thing, I pardon you 
this firſt eſſay: I will do more ſtill, 
I will confeſs to you, that it cannot 


diſpleaſe me.” — That is happineſs 


indeed ! Do you give me leave to love 
you ; and will you do me the honour 
to love me too? - Ah ! that is an- 
other thing; time ſhal] ſhow me whe- 
ther you deſerve it.'—* Look at me, 
Lucilia.— “ I do look at you.'—Ard 
do not you laugh? —“ What ſhould 
I laugh at?'—* At your own anſwer. 
Do you take me for a child 7?— I 


talk reaſonably to you, I think,'— 


And it is in order to talk reaſonably 
to me, that you have done me the ho- 
nour to grant me a ?#te-a-tfte ?"mme 
I did not think, that in order to be 
reaſonable, we had need of witneſſes ; 
after all, what have I ſaid to you, 
which you ought not to have expected? 
I find m you graces, wit, an engag- 
ing and noble air. Vou are ve 
good. But that is not enough to 
merit my confidence, and determine 
my inclination.'—* Not enough, Ma- 
dam! excuſe me a little. Pleaſe to 
inform me, what you would require 
more: A more thorough know- 
ledge of your temper, a more inti- 
mate perſuaſion of your ſentiments for 
me. I promiſe you nothing, I for- 
bid myſelf nothing; you haye every 
thing to hope, but nothing to claim: 
you are to conſider whether that ſuits 
2 No price, without doubt, 
autiful Lucilia, ſhould be thought 
too dear to merit and obtain you: but 
ſeriouſly, would you have me renounce 
all the charms of the world to have 
my happineſs depend on an uncertain 
contingency ? I am, you know, and 
I am not conceited of it, I am the 
man the moſt ſought after in all France; 


de it taſte or fancy, it is no maiter; 
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though but for a tinte. You we 
right, faid Lucilia ; 1 Wu wnts. 
© ſonable, and your moments are tod 
c 8 No, I confeſe to you 
6 ſeriouſly, that I am tirtd of being in 
« faſhion; I was looking owt for an 
object that might f* me; I hag 
found it; I attach myſelf: nothi 

© can be more fortunate j but ſtill thy 
ought not to be to fib purpoſe. You 
would have time for refleRtion ; I give 
you twenty- four Hewrs : I think that 
is very handſome, and I never gave fo 
much time before. My reflectiom 
are too flow,” replied Lucilia, and 
you are too much in a hurry for us to 
agtee on this point. I am young, 
perhaps have ſenfibrlity 5 but my ape 
and ſenſibility ſhall never engage me 
in an imprudent ftep. I have told 
you, if my heart yields, time, proofs, 
teſſection, the pleaſing habitude of 
confidence and eſteem, will have de- 
cided it's choice.'—* Madath, in good 
earneſt, now, do you think to find an 
amiable man ſafficiently diſengaged to 
loſe his time in ſpinnigg out an in- 
trigue to this length? and do you 
yourſelf intend to paſs your youth in 
conſulting whether y6u ſhall love or 
no ?'— I cannot tell,“ replied Loci- 
lia, whether I ſhall ever love, nor what 
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time I ſhall employ in reſolving z but 


© that time will not be loſt, if it ſpares 
me regret.'— I admire you, Madam; 
I admire you!' ſaid Blamzs, taking his 
leave; © but I have not the honour to 
© be of the ancient 6rder of chivalry, 
© and I did not come here fo early ta 
* compole a romance with you.” 
Luciha, thunderſtruck at the ſcene 
which the had juſt had with Blamz, 
paſſed in a ſhort time from aſtoniſhment 
to reflection. Is this, then, faid the, 
« the man in vogue, the moſt amiable 
man in the world ? He condeſcends 
to think me handſome; and if he be- 
lieved me capable of conſtancy, be 
would be evikey of the folly of loving 
me in good earneſt; but yet he has 
not time to wait till I have conſulted 
myſelf. I muſt ſeize the moment of 
pleaſing him, and determine in twen- 
ty- four hours: he never gave fo much 
time before. Do the women, then, 
humble themſelves thus, and the men 
thus preſeribe them the condition 
+ happily he has made himſelf knomn 
© tome, Under that inodeſt ain which 
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had ſeduced me, what conceit, what 


« preſumption ! Ah! I ſee, the moſt 
5 — — evil to a woman, is that 
of loving a top.” 


of myſtery, that ſhe would have neither 
Blamzt nor Clairfont to ſup with her. 
very well, faid ſne, I require not of 
my friends any aſſiduity that con- 
« ſtrains them : there are even ſuch peo- 


ple whoſe aſſiduity would conſtrain 


me. If BlamzE be of that num- 
ber, replied Pomblac frankly, © Clair- 
font has delivered you from him, at 
« leaſt for ſome time.'—* How fo ?'— 
Do not be frightened : all is very well 
over.“ How, Sir, what is over !'— 
After the opera, the curtain being 
dropped, we were on the ſtage, and, 
according to cuſtom, hearing Blamzẽ 
deciding on every thing. Having giv- 
5 en us his opinion on the ſinging, the 
* dancing, and the decorations, he aſked 
«us, if we were to ſup at the little mar- 
 chioneſs's : (pardou me, Madam, it 
« was you he ſpoke of.). We replied, 
« Ves.“ I ſhall not be there, ſaid 
© hez © we are in the pauts fince this 
„% morning.” I aſked what might be 
the cauſe of theſe pouts. Blamze told 
* us, that you had made him an aſſig- 
nation; that he never came; that you 
s were piqued at it; that he had made 
up that this morning; that you play- 
ed the child; that he was in a hurry 
* toconclude; that you had demanded 
* time for reflection; and that, tired 
out with your ½ and your buts, he 
* had left you in the lurch. He told 
* us, that you wanted to ſet off with a 
© ſerious engagement ; that he had fome 
* inclination to it; but that he had not 
time enough on his hands; that, on 
* calculating the ſtrength of the citadel, 
* he had judged that it might ſuſtain a 
* ſiege; but that nothing would do for 
him but a ſurprize. ** It is an ex- 
*« ploit that may ſuit ſome of you, 
added he; “ you are young, it is the 
© time when one loves to encounter 
te difficulties, in order to overcome them; 
1 but I fore warn you, that virtue is her 
* fort, and ſenſibility her weak part: 
* every thing way concluded, if I had 
% taken the trouble to play the paſſio- 
nate Jover ' I was fully perſuaded 
* that he lyed,” reſumed the young man, 


* but 1 had.the prudence to be fleat, 
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© Clairfont was not ſo patſent as I: he 
© ſignified to him, that he did not be- 
© lieve one word of his ſtory; and at 
© this declaration they went out toge- 
© ther. I followed them. Clairfont re- 
* ceived a wound.'— And Blamz&—?* 
© Blamz&t has two, of which he will not 
© recover without ſome difficulty. While 
© I helped him to get into his coach, 
« If Clairfont,” ſaid he, knows how 
*« to make an advantage of this adven- 
6 ture, he will carry Lucilia. A woman 
« defends herſelf but ill againſt a man 
« who defends her ſo well. Tell him 
„that I diſpenſe with this being a ſe- 
« cret to her; it is juſt that ſhe Thould 
© know what ſhe owes to her knight.“ 

Lucilia had all the difficulty in the 
world to conceal the trouble and con- 
ſternation which this tory gave her. She 
feigned a head-ache, and it is well known 
that a head-ache, in a handſome woman, 
is a civil way of diſmiſſing impertinents: 
ſo "en left Ho alone at their riſing from 
table, 

Delivered up to herſelf, Lucilia could 
not conſole herſelf for having been the 
ſubject of a duel, which would make 
her the town-talk. She was ſtrongly 
touched by the warmth with which 
Clairfont had revenged the affront of- 
fered her; but what an humiliation to 
her if this adventure ſhould make a noiſe, 
and Liſere ſhould be informed of it? 
Happily the ſecret was kept. Pomblac 
and Claicfont made a point of ſaving 
Luciiia's honour; and Biamze, being 
cured of his wounds, was far from boaſt- 
ing of an imprudence by which he had 
been ſo ſeverely puniſhed. It will be 
aſked, perhaps, how a man, till then ſo 
diſcreet, came all of a ſudden to ceaſe to 
be ſo. It is becauſe we are under leſs 
temptation to publiſh favours which we 
obtain, than to avenge ourſelves for the 
rigours we undergo. This firſt indiſ- 
cretion had like to have coft him his 
life. He was for a month on the brink 
of the grave. Clairfont had leſs diffi- 
culty to get his wound cured, and Lu- 


«cilia ſaw him again with a tenderneſs 


hitherto unknown to him. If we' at- 
tach ourſelves to any one who has ex- 
poled his life for us, we attach ourſelves 
as naturally to the 22 for whom we 
have expoſed our life; and ſuch ſervices, 
perhaps, are ſtronger ties to the perſon 
who — performed them, than to the 

for whom they were performed. 


Clairfont then became deſperately in 
love 
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love with Lucilia; but the more ſhe 


owed him in return, the leſs he dared to 
require any thing of her; he found a 
ſenſible pleaſure in being generous, and 
he ceaſed to be ſo if he availed himſelf 
ef the rights he had acquired to Luci- 
Ira's gratitude: accordingly, he was 
more timorous than if he had merited 
nothing; but Lucilia read his ſoul, and 
this delicacy took the ſtrongeſt hold of 
her. In the mean time, the fear of ap- 
pearing to want gratitude, or the dread 
af carrying it too far, made her diflemble 
ber knowledge of the intelligence Pom- 
blac had given her; thus the good-will 
me teſtified towards Clairfont appeared 
frceand diſintereſted, and he was ſo much 
the more affected by it. Their mutual 
wclination every day made a fenſiblg 
progreis. They ſought one another with 
their eyes, conferred with intimacy, 
Eitened to each other with complaiſance, 
gave one another an account of their 
proceedings, in reality, without affec- 
tation, and, as it were, for the ſake of 
faying ſomething; but with ſo much 
exatine(ls, that they knew, almoſt to a 
minute, the hour at which they were to 
Ge each other again. Clairfont inſen— 
tbly became more familiar, and Luct- 
lia lefs reſerved. Nothing remained but 
to explain themſelves; for which pur- 
pole there was no need of thoſe marvel- 
tous incidents which love ſometimes 
ends to the aſſiſtance of baſhful lovers. 
One day that they were alone, Lucilia 
tet her * drop; Clairfont picks it up, 
and preſents it to her; ſhe receives it 
with a pleaſing ſmile; that [mile inſpires 
the lover with the courage to kils her 
hand; that hand was the moſt beauti- 
fol hand in the world; and from the 
moment that Claritont's lips were ap- 
plied to it, ſhe was unable to withdraw 
11. Lucilia, in her emotion, made a 
Night effort to draw back her hand; he 
oppoſed a gentle violence, avd his eyes, 
tenderly fixed on Lucilia's eyes, entire- 
ly diſarmed her. Their looks had ex- 

reſſed every thing before their tongues 
interfered; and the mutual confeilion 
of their love was made and returned in 
two words. * I breathe, we love! aid 
Clairfont, intoxicated with joy. Alas! 
« yes, we do love!” replied Lucilia, with 
a profound ſigh; it is no longer time 
© to deny it. But remember that I am 
* bornd by duties: thoſe duties are in- 
* ywolahlez and, if Jam dear to you, 
s they will be lacred.“ 


. gined he ſaw in Lucilia's impatience an 
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Lucilia's inelination was not one of 
thoſe faſhionable paſſions which ſtifle 
ſhame in their . and Clairfont * 
reſpected it too much to take advantage 
of it as a weakneſs, Tranſported with 
being loved, he for a long time-confined 
his defircs to the delicious poſſeſſion of a 
heart pure, virtuous, and faithful. © How 
© little we love, ſaid he to himſelf in 
his delirium, when we are not made 
happy by the ſingle pleaſure of loving! 
Who was the (tupid ſavage who firſt 
branded with the name of rigour that 
reſiſtance which timid modeſty op- 
poſes to wild deſire? Is there, bexutiful 
Lacilia, is there a denial which your 
looks would not ſoften? Can I com- 
E.. when BY ſmile upon me? And 

as my foul any wiſhes (till to form, 
when my eyes draw from yours that 
heavenly voluptuouſneſs with which 
you intoxicate all my ſenſes? Far be 
trom us, I conſent to it, all thoſe plea- 
ſures followed by regrets, which would 
trouble the ſerenity of your life, I re- 
fpe$ your virtue as muchas you cheriſh 
it yourſelf; and I ſhould never pardon 
myſelf the having cauſed any remorſe 
to ſpring up in the boſom of inno- 
© cence itielf.” Sentiments ſo heroick 
charmed Lucilia; and Clairfont, more 
tender every day, was every day more 
beloved, more happy, and more worthy 
to be ſo. But at length the railleries 
of his friends, and the ſuſpicions they 
excited in him with reſpect to that vir- 
tue which he adored, embittered his hap- 
pineſs. He became gloomy, uneaſy, 
jcalous; every thing vexed him, every 
thing gave him umbrage. Lucilia every 
day perceived her chain become cloſer 
and heavier z every day there were new 
complaints to hear, new reproaches to 
undergo. Every man that ſhe received 
with civility was a rival whom ſhe mult 
baniſh. The firlt ſacrifices that he re- 
quired were made without oppoſition ; 
he demanded new ones, he obtained 
them; he wanted ſtill more, ſhe was 
weary of oheying him. Clairfont ima- 
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invincible attachment to the connections 
which he prohibited; and that love, at 
firtt ſo delicate and ſubmiſſive, became 
fierce and tyrannical, Lucilia was ter- 
rified ; ſhe tought to appeaſe him, but 
to no purpoſe, * I will not believe, 
ſaid the imperious Clairfont, I will not 
believe that you love me till you live 
tor me alone, as I do for you, What 
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« if I poſſeſs, if I fill your foul, what do 
vyou do with this-troubleſome crowd ? 
* Ovght it to coſt you any thing to baniſh 
« what afflits me? Would it colt me 
any pain to renounce ever thing that 
« would diſpleaſe you? What do I ſay ? 
« Is it not a continual violence that I 
do myſelf to ſee any thing but Luci- 
© lia? Would to Heaven we were freed 
from this crowd, which beſieges you, 
and which deprives me every moment 
« either of your looks or your thoughts ! 
« The ſolitude that ſo terrifies you would 
« compleat all my wiſhes. Are not our 
« ſouls of the ſame nature? or the love 
which you think you feel, is it not 
© the ſame that I feel? You complain 
© that I demand ſacrifices of you! Re- 
« quire, Lucilia, — — in your turn; 
chuſe the moſt painful, the moſt griev- 
* ous trials; you ſhall ſee whether I 
© heſitate. There is no connection which 
« I would not break, no effort which I 
« would not make; or rather I ſhould 
© not make any. The pleaſure of gra- 
* tifying you will make me amends, 
vill ſerve inſtead of every thing; and 
« what they call denials would be to me 
5 enjoyments,'—- You think fo, Clair- 
* font,” replied the tender and ingenu- 
ous Lucilia, * but you deceive yourlſelt. 
« Each of theſe denials 1s but little 
but all together make up a great deal. 
© It is the continuance of them that is 
* tireſome: you have made me know 
by experience, that no complaiſance is 
inexhauſtible. While ſhe ſpoke thus, 
Clairfont's eyes, ſparkling with impa- 
tence, were ſometimes turned up to 
heaven, and ſometimes fixed on her. 
* Believe me, continued Lucilia, © the 
* ſacrifices of true love are made in the 
heart, and under the veil of myſtery: 
* ſelf-love alone demands publick ones ; 
to that victory is little; it aſpires to 
the honours of a triumph; and that 
© 18 what you exact.“ | 
What a cold#analyſis,* cried he, 
and what vain metaphyſicks! Love, 
to be ſure, reaſons thus! I love you, 
* Madam; nothing, to my misfortune, 
* 1s truer; I would facrifice a thouſand 
* lives to pleaſe you; and whatever ma 
be this ſentiment which you call ſelf- 
* love, it detaches me from the whole 
* world to deliver. myſelf up ſolely to 
© you; but in abandoning myſelf thus, 
* 1 would poſſeſs you in the — man- 
* ner. Cleon, Linval, Pomblac, all 


+ theſe are ſufficient to make me un 
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© eaſy: I cannot anſwer for myſelf. 
After this, if you love me, nothing 


© ought to be more precious to you than 


my repoſe; and my uneaſineſs, were 


© it even a folly, you ought to diſſipate. 
© But why do I fay a folly? You ren- 
der my alarms and ſuſpicions but too 
© reaſonable. And how ſhould I be 
© eaſy, when I ſee that every one who 
© comes near you engages you more than 
« myſelf ? 

* Ah, Sir! what acknowledgments 
© do I owe you?” ſaid Lucilia with a 


ſigh; © you make me ſee the depth of 


the abyſs into which love was got 

© to plunge me, Yes, I ſee that there 
is no ſlavery comparable to that which 
a jealous lover impoſes,'==" I, Ma- 
dam! do I make you a ſlave? Have 
not you even an abſolute empire over 
me? do not you do what you pleaſe 
with me?'—* Enough, Sir: I have 
ſuffered a long time; I flattered my- 
ſelf; but you now draw me out of 
my illuſion, and nothing can lead me 
into it again, Be my friend, if you 
can be ſo: it is the only title that re- 
mains to you with me. Ah, crud 
woman | would you have my death?“ 
I want nothing but your eale and my 
own.'—" You overwhelm me. What 
is my crime? — Loving yourſelf tos 
« well, and not eſteeming me enough.” 
— Ah! I ſwear to you" * Swear 
nothing: your jealouſy is a vice in 
your diſpoſition, and the diſpoſition 
© never correfts itſelf. I know you, 
« Clairfont; I begin to dread you, and 
ceaſe to love you. This very moment 
I ſee my frankneſs makes you delpe- 
rate; but of two puniſhments I chuſe 
the ſhorteſt; and by taking away from 
you the right of being jealous, I create 
« you the happy neceiſity of ceaſing to 
© be ſo.'—* I know you in my turn,“ 
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replied Clairfont with a ſtifled rages 


the delicacy of a ſenſible ſoul ill agrees 
« with the — of yours; it is 2 
gBlam⁊ẽ that you muſt have for a lover, 
© and I was a fool to take it ill. 
—* Go no farther,” interrupted Lucilia, 
© I know all that I owe to you; but I 
« retire to {pare you the ſhame of having 
6 reproached me with it. 

Clairfont went off in a rage, and fully 


,rclolved never more to reviſit a woman 


whom he had fo tenderly loved, and 
who had diſmiſſed him with ſo much 

inhumanity. | 
Lucilia, reſtored to herſelf, found 
herſelf, 
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herſelf, as it were, relieved from a bur- 
den that overwhelmed her. But, on one 
fide, the dangers of love, which ſhe had 
juſt experienced; on the other, the ſad 
roſpect of everlaſting indifference ; ſuf- 
Fer her to hope hereafter for nothin 
but cruel diſquietudes, or inſupportable 
dulneſs. What,” ſaid ſhe, * has Hea- 
ven given me a ſenſible heart only to 
make me the ſport of a fop, the victim 
© of Cs or the gloomy companion 
© of a kind of philoſopher, neither af- 
fected nor moved at any thing!* Theſe 
reflections plunged her into a languor 
which ſhe was not able to conceal : her 
company perceived it, and became foon 
as melancholy as herſelf. The women, 
to whom her houſe was a rendezyous, 
were alarmed at it. She is loſt,” faid 
they, if we draw her not out of this 
© ſad ſtate; the is diſguſted with the 
world: fhe leves nothing but ſoli- 
tude; the ſymptoms of her melan- 
choly become every day more terrible; 
and, by the force of ſome violent paſ- 
ſion which agitates her, it is to be 
feared that ſhe will fall again into the 
power of her huſband. Do we know 
nobody to turn this young head? 
Blamzẽ himſelf ſet about it the wrong 
way, and did not ſucceed: as to Clair- 
font, on whom we depended, he is a 
little fool who loves like a madman 
no wonder the ſhould be affronted.— 
Hold, ſaid Cephiſa, after being loſt 
in thought for ſome time, Lucilia has 
© a romantick way of thinking; ſhe 
muſt have ſomething in the fairy taſte, 
and the magnificent Dorimon is ex- 
actly the man that ſuits her. She 
will grow mad for him, I am ſure; 
let us engage him only to go and in- 
vire her to ſupper at his fine country- 
* houſe: I will take upon me to give him 
© his leſſon.” The party was accepted, 
and Dorimon made acquainted with it 

Dorimon was the man 1n the world 
who knew beſt the moſt able artiſts, re- 
ceived them with the beſt grace, and re- 
compenſed them moſt liberally ; accord- 
ingly he had the reputation of a con- 
noifleur, and a man of taſte. 

If, ſome centuries hence, this tale 
ſhould be read, they may imagine it 
mere fiction, and the habitation I am 
going to deſ-ribe may paſs for a fairy 
caſtle; but it is not my fault if the lux- 
ury of our times comes into competi- 
tion with the marvellous of fables, and 
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if, in the repreſentation of our follia, 
probability ſhould be wanting to truth, 

On the rich banks of the Seine ariſes, 
in form of an amphitheatre, a ſmall 
eminence expoſed to the firſt rays of the 
morning, and the ardent fires of noon, 
The foreft which crowns it, defends it 
from the chilling blaſt of the north, and 
the watery influence of the weſt. From 
the fummit of the hill fall in caſcades 
three copious ſprings of water- purer 
than chryſtal, which the induſtrious hand 
of art has conducted by a thouſand 
windings over green ſlopes. Sometimes 
theſe waters divide themſelves, and glide 
along in meanders; ſometimes they re. 
unite m bafons, in which the heavens 
behold themſelves with delight; then 
they precipitate themſelves, and pour 
along, daſhing againſt rocks cut out in- 
to in which the chizzel has imi- 
tated the fanciful varieties of Nature, 
The Seine, which forms a bow at the 
foot of the hill, receives them into his 
peaceable boſom; and their fall recals 
to our minds thoſe fabulous times in 
which the nymphs of the fountains de- 
ſcended into the humid palace of the 
rivers, to temper the ardours-of youth 


and love. 
r An ingenious whimficalneſs ſeems to 
s watered by 


have deſigned the 
theſe ſtreams. All fides of this ſmiling 
ſcene agree without ſameneſs: the very 
ſymmetry is ſtriking; the eye roves 
without tude, and repoſes without 
dulneſs. A noble elegance, a richneſs 
well managed, a bold and yet delicate 
taſte, have been employed in embellih- 
ing them. Nothing is neglected, no- 
thing forced or laboured with too much 
art, The concourſe af ſimple beauties 
forms all it's magnificence; and the 
equilibrium of maſles7joined to the va- 


riety of forms, ces that beautiful 
harmony which s the delight of be- 
holders. n A 

Groves ornamen td with ſtatues, lat- 


tice-work faſhioned -into- arbours and 
bowers, decorate all the known gardens; 
but theſe riches, diſplayed without un- 
derftanding and generally excite 
nothing more than a A. way dull ad- 
miration, ſoon attended with ſatiety. 
Here the diſpoſition and connection of 


the parts form, of a thouſand different 


ſenſations, but one continued enchant- 
ment. The ſecond object chat is dif- 
covered adds to the pleaſure raiſed 


c 
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the firſt z and both are ſtill farther em- 
belliſhed by the charms of the new ob- 
ject that ſucceeds, without effacing 


This delicious landſcape is terminated 
4 palace of, ſuch airy architecture, 


"that the Corinthian order itſelf has lets 


elegance and lightneſs, Here the co- 
lumns imitated the palm-trees united in 
arbours. The roof of the yault, formed 
of palms, compoſes a chapiter more na- 
tural and as noble as the vaſe of Calli- 
machus. Theſe palms were interwoven 
among each other in the interſtices of 
the columns, and their natural wreath - 
ings concealed from the deceived eye the 
heavine(s of the entablature. As theſe 
columns are ſufficient for the weight of 
the edifice, they leave a continued tranſ- 

ency to the walls, by means of 
chaſms artfully contrived. We ſee none 
of thoſe double roots which cruſh our 
modern architecture; and the frightful 
irregularity of our Gothick chimnies 
is loſt in the crown-work. 

The interior luxury of the palace is 
ſuitable to the magnificence without, It 
is, in ſhort, the temple of the arts and of 
taſte, The pencil, the chizzel, the grav- 
ing tool, every thing that com has 
invented for the deffcacies of life, is 
there diſplayed with a diſcreet profuſion; 
and the Pleaſures, the __ of O- 
pulence, there flatter the ſoul through 
all the ſenſes. 5 

Lucilia was dazzled with ſo much 
magnificence; the firſt evening appeared 
to her a dream ; it was nothing but one 
continued ſcene of ſhews and 2 
of which ſhe plainly perceived herſelf 
was the divinity. The carneltneſs, the 
vivacity, the gallantry with which Do- 
rimon did the honours of this beautiful 
dwelling, the changes of ſcene which he 
produced with one fingle look, the ab- 
ſolute empire which he ſeemed to exer- 
ciſe over the arts and pleaſures, recalled 
to Lucilia's imagination every thing 
that ſhe had read of the moſt celebrated 
enchanters. She dared not truſt her 
eyes, and even thought herſelf enchant- 
ed. It Dorimon had availed himſelf of 
the intoxication into which ſhe was 
plunged, the dream perhaps had ended 
after the manuer of modern romances. 
But Doximon was merely gallant; and 
all he had the courage to permit himſelf 


to do, was to aſk Lucilia to come ſome- 


times and embelliſh his hermitage ; for 
10 he called this manſion, ; 
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Lucilia's companions had obſerved 
her with attention. The moſt experi- 
enced judged that Dorimon was too 
much taken up with his magnificence, 
and too little with his happineſs. * He 
* ought," ſaid they, to have ſeized the 
firſt moment of ſurprize: it is a kind. of 
* tranſport which we do not feel twice.” 

In the mean time, Lucilia's head bein 
filled with all that ſhe had juſt ſeen, ſhe 
formed to herſelf the moſt wonderful idea 
of Dorimon himſelf. So much gallan- 
try beſpoke an imagination briſk and 
ſprightly, a cultivated genius, a delicate 


' taſte, and a lover, if ever there was one, 


wholly taken up with the care of pleal- 
ing. This portrait, though a little too 
flattering, was not wholly unlike. Do- 
rimon was yet young, of an engaging 
figure, and a moſt joyous temper. His 
wit was all in ſallies: he had in his way 
of thinking little warmth, but much re- 
finement, Nobody ſaid more gallant 
things ; but he had nor the gift of en- 
forcing them : every body loved to hear 
him, but nobody beli him. He was 
the moſt ſeducing man in the world for 
a coquette, the leaſt dangerous to a wo- 
man of ſentiment. al 
She conſented to ſee him again at his 
own houſe, and this gave occaſion to 
new entertainments. But in vain had 
the gallantry of Dorimon re-afſembled 
there all the pleaſures which ſhe had 
ven birth to; in vain were theſe plea- 
ſures varied every inſtant with as much 
art as taſte : Lucilia was at firſt ſlightly 
moved, ſoon after ſatiated; and before 
the clole of the day, ſhe conceived it 
poſſible to grow dull in this delicious 
abode. Dorimon, who never quitted 
her, exerted all the talents of pleafing ; 
he held her in diſcourſe on a thouſand in- 
genious ſubjects, he mingled alſo ſome 
loft things with them; but ſtil] this was 
not what ſhe had conceived. She thought 
to find a god, and Dorimon was but a 
man; the pomp of his houſe eclipſed 
him; proportions were not obſerved ; 
and Dorimon, while he ſurpaſſed himſelf, 


was all the while inferior to the idea 


which every thing around him inſpired. 
He was very far from ſuſpecting the 


injury which this, compariſon did him 


in the imzgination of Lucilia, and he 
waited only one happy moment to avail 
himſelf of his advantages. After the 
concert, and before ſupper, he led her, 
as it were by chance, into a ſolitary 
6loſet, where ſhe might go, he ſaid, and 

Q ruminate, 
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herſelf, as it were, relieved from a bur- 
den that overwhelmed her. But, on one 
fide, the dangers of love, which ſhe had 
juſt as 7 z on the other, the ſad 
roſpect of everlaſting indifference ; ſuf- 
ered her to hope hereafter for nothin 
but cruel diſquietudes, or inſupportable 
dulneſs. © What,” ſaid ſhe, has Hea- 
ven given me a ſenſible heart only to 
make me the fport of a fop, the victim 
© of atyrant, or the gloomy companion 
5 of a kind of philoſopher, neither af- 
* fefted nor moved at any thing!* Theſe 
reflections plunged her into a languor 
which ſhe was not able to conceal : her 
company. perceived it, and became foon 
as melancholy as herſelf. The women, 
to whom her houſe was a rendezyous; 
were alarmed at it. She is loſt,” faid 
they, if we draw her not out of this 
* ſad ſtate; the is diſguſted with the 
* world: me leves nothing but ſoli - 
* tude; the ſymptoms of her melan- 
© choly become every day more terrible; 
© and, by the force of ſome violent paſ- 
« fjon which agitates her, it is to be 
© feared that ſhe will fall again into the 
© power of her huſband. we know 
© nobody to turn this young head? 
Blamzẽ himſelf ſet about it the wrong 
way, and did not ſucceed: as to Clair- 
© font, on whom we depended, he is a 
© little fool who loves hike a madman 
no wonder the ſhould be affronted. 
Hold, faid Cephiſa, after being loſt 
in thought for ſome time, Lucilia has 
« a romantick way of thinking; ſhe 
« muſt have ſomething in the fairy taſte, 
and the magnificent Dorimon is ex- 
« ally the man that ſuits her. She 
© will grow mad for him, I am ſure; 
let us engage him only to go and in- 
« yire her to ſupper at his fine country- 
* houſe: I will take upon me to give him 
© his leſſon. The party was accepted, 
and Dorimon made acquainted wid it 

Dorimon was the man in the world 
who knew beſt the moſt able artiſts, re- 
ceived them with the beſt grace, and re- 
compenſed them moſt liberally ; accord- 
ingly he had the reputation of a con- 
noifleur, and a man of taſte. 

If, ſome centuries hence, this tale 
ſhould be read, they may imagine it 
mere fiction, and the habitation I am 
going to de ſeribe may paſs for a fairy 
caſtle; but it is not my fault if the lux - 
ury of our times comes into competi- 


tion with the marvellous of fables, and 
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if, in the tation of our follia, 
bility ſhould be wanting to truth. 

On the rich banks of the Seine ariſe,, 
in form of an amphitheatre, a ſmall 
eminence to the firſt rays of the 
morning, and the ardent fires of noon. 
The foreft which crowns it, defends it 
from the chilling blaſt of the north; aud 
the influence of the weſt. From 
the fummit of the hill fall in caſcades 
three copious ſprings of water purer 
than chryſtal, which the induſtrious hand 
of art has conducted by a thouſand 
windings over green ſlopes. Sometimes 
theſe waters divide themſelves, and glide 
along in meanders; ſometimes they te- 
unite in baſons, in which the heavens 
behold themſelves with delight; then 
they precipitate themſelves, and pour 
along, daſhing againſt rocks cut out in- 
to in which the chizzel has imi- 
tated the fanciful varieties of Nature. 
The Seine, which forms a bow at the 
foot of the hill, receives them into his 
peaceable boſom; and their fall recals 
to our minds thoſe fabulous times in 
which the a—_—_ of the fountains de- 


ſcended into humid palace of the 
rivers, to temper the ardours-of youth 
and love. : 9 a 
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have 
theſe ſtreams. All fides of this ſmiling 
ſcene agree without ſameneſs: the very 


ſym is ſtriking; the eye roves 
—— a repoſes without 
dulneſs. A noble a richne(s 
well managed, à bold and yet delicate 
taſte, have been employed in embelliſ - 
ing them. Nothing is neglected, no- 
thing forced or laboured with too much 
art. The concourſe af ſimple beauties 
forms all it's magnificence; and the 
equilibrium of maſlesr joined to the va. 
riety of forms, ces that beautiful 
harmony which $ the delight of be · 
holders. q ORG Ts 13 1999 * 
Groves ornamenW with ſtatues, lat- 
tice-work faſhioned" into arbours and 


bowers, decorate all the known gardens; 


but theſe riches, diſplayed without un- 
derftanding and” taſtes rally excite 
nothing more than a cold and dull ad- 
miration, ſoon attended with ſatiety. 
Here the diſpoſition and connection of 


the parts form, of à thouſuand diiferent 


ſenſations,. but one continved enchant- 
ment. The ſecond $bje& that. is diſ- 


covered adus to the pleaſire- raiſed *f 
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the firſt 3 and both are ſtill farther em- 
belliſhed by the charms of the new ob- 
ject that ſucceeds, without effacing 


This delicious landſcape is terminated 


| by ace” of, ſuch airy. architecture, 
at ben order itſelf has leſs 


elegance and lightneſs. Here the T 
lumns imitated the palm-trees united in 
arbours. The roof of the yault, formed 
of palms, compoſes a chapiter more na- 
tural and as noble as the vaſe of Calli- 
machus. Theſe palms were interwoven 
among each other in the interſtices of 
the columns, and their natural wreath- 
ings concealed from the deceived eye the 
heavine(s of the entablature.” As theſe 
columns are ſufficient for the weight of 
the edifice, they leave a continued tranſ- 

ency to the walls, by means of 
chaſms artfully contrived. We ſee none 
of thoſe double roofs which cruſh our 
modern archite&urez and the frightful 
irregularity of our Gothick chimnies 
is loſt in the crown-work. 

The interior luxury of the palace is 
ſuitable tv the magnificence without, It 
is, in ſhort, the temple of the arts and of 
taſte. The pencil, the chizzel, the grav- 
ing tool, every thing that induſtry has 
invented for the re Sores of li e, is 
there diſplayed with a diſcreet profuſion ; 
and the Pleaſures, the — 1 of O- 
pulence, there flatter the ſoul through 
all the ſenſes. eee 

Lucilia was dazzled with ſo much 
magnificence ; the firſt evening appeared 
to her à dream; it was nothing but one 
continued ſcene of ſhews and feaſtings, 
of which ſhe plainly perceived herſelt 
was the divinity. The carneltneſs, the 
vivacity, the gallantry with which Do- 
rimon did the honours of this beautiful 
dwelling, the changes of ſcene which he 
produced with one fingle look, the ab- 
ſolute empire which he ſeemed to exer- 
ciſe over the arts and pleaſures, recalled 
to Lucilia's imagination every thing 
that ſhe had read of the moſt celebrated 
enchanters. She dared not truſt her 
eyes, and even thought herſelf enchant- 
ed. If Dorimon had availed himſelf of 
the intoxication into which ſhe was 
plunged, the dream perhaps had ended 
after the manuer of modern romances. 
But Doximon was merely gallant; and 
all he had the courage to permit himſelf 


t do, was to aſk Lucilia to come ſome- 
times and embelliſh his hermitage ; for 


o he called this manſion, 
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Lucilia's companions had obſerved 


her with attention. The moſt experi- 


enced judged that Dorimon was too 
much taken up with his magnificence, 
and too little with his happineſs. * He 


* ought,” ſaid they, to have ſeized the 


firſt moment of ſurprize: it is a kind. of 


* tranſport which we do not feel twice. 
In the mean time, Lucilia's head bein 
filled with all that ſhe had juſt ſeen, ſhe 
formed to herſelf the moſt wonderful idea 
of Dorimon himſelf. So much gallan- 
try beſpoke. an imagination briſk and 
ſprightly, a cultivated genius, a delicate 


taſte, and a lover, if ever there was one, 


wholly taken up with the care of pleal- 
ing. This portrait, though a little too 
flattering, was not wholly unlike. Do- 


rimon was yet young, of an engaging 


figure, and a moſt joyous temper. His 
wit was all in falhes: he had in his way 
of thinking little warmth, but much re- 
finement. Nobody ſaid more gallant 
things; but he had nor the gift of en- 
forcing them: every body loved to hear 
him, but nobody believed him. He was 
the moſt ſeducing man in the world for 
a coquette, the leaſt dangerous to'a wo- 
man of ſentiment. * 

She conſented to ſee him again at his 
own houſe, and this gave occaſion to 
new entertainments. But in vain had 
the gallantry of Dorimon re-afſembled 
there all the pleaſures which ſhe had 
given birth to; in vain were theſe plea- 
ures varied every inſtant with as much 
art as taſte : Lucilia was at firſt ſlightly 
moved, ſoon after ſatiated z and before 
the clole of the day, ſhe conceived it 
poſſible to grow dull in this delicious 
abode. Dorimon, who never quitted 
her, exerted all the talents of pleafing ; 
he held her in diſcourſe on thouſand in- 
genious ſubje&s, he mingled alſo ſome 
loft things with them; but ſtill this was 
not what ſhe had conceived. She thought 
to find a god, and Dorimon was but a 
man; the pomp of his houſe eclipſed 
him; proportions were not obſerved; 
and Dorimon, while he ſurpaſſed himſelf, 


was all the while inferior to the idea 


which every thing around him inſpired. 
He was very far from ſuſpecting the 


4njury which this, compariſon did him 


in the imagination of Lucilia, and he 
waited only one happy moment to avail 
himſelf of his advantages. After the 
concert, and before ſupper, he led her, 
as it were by chance, into a ſolitary 
6loſet, where ſhe might go, he ſaid, and 

Q. ruminate, 
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ruminate, when ſhe ſhould have any 
moments of pouting. The door opens, 
and Lucilia ſees her image reflected a 
thouſand times in the dazzling pier- 
glaſſes; the voluptuous paintings with 
which the pannels were covered, mul- 
tiplied themſelves around her. Lucilia, 
admiring herſelf, thought ſhe beheld 
the goddeſs of Loves. At this ſight an 
exclamation of ſurprize and admiration 
eſca her, and Dorimon ſeized the 
inſtant of this ſudden emotion. Reign 
© here; there is pour throne,” ſaid he 
to her, ſhewing her a ſofa, which the 
hand of fairies had ſown with flowers. 
My throne !* ſaid Lucilia, ſeating her- 
ſelf, and with a tone of gaiety; well, aye, 
I like it pretty well, and 1 find myſelf 
© the queen of a mighty pretty 2 
She ſpoke of the multitude of Loves 
which ſhe perceived in the glaſſes. A- 
© midſt theſe ſubje &ts, will you conde- 
«© ſcend, Madam, to admit me ?* ſaid 
Dorimon with ardour, and throwing 
himſelf at her feet. © Ah! as to you,” 
ſaid ſhe with a ſerious air, you are no 
© child; and at theſe words ſhe would 
have got up, but he retained her with a 
ſtrong hand, and the effort ſhe made 
to eſcape rendered him ſtill bolder. 
« Wheream], then ?* ſaid ſhe with ter- 
ror: let me go; let me go, I ſay; or 
my cries Theſe words awed 
him. * Excule, Madam, ſaid he, an 
© imprudence, of which you are your- 
© ſelt in ſome meaſure the cauſe. To 
© come here ?#te-4-tele, and repoſe your- 
« ſelf on this ſofa, as you have done, is 
«© giving. to underſtand, according to 
© the received cuftom, that a little vio- 
© lence would not be ill taken, With 
« you I ſee plainly that it means no- 
© thingz we miſunderſtand each other.” 
— 1 very much,” ſaid Lucilia, go- 
ing out in a rage; and Dorimon fol- 
lowed her, a little confounded at his 
miſtake. Happily their abſence had not 
been long enough to give time for ſlan- 
der to ſpeak ill of it. Lucilia, diſſem- 
bling her perturbation, told the compa- 
ny that ſhe had juſt been ſeeing a very 
fine cabinet. They ran there in a body; 
and their exclamations of admiration 
were only interrupted by the coming in 
of ſupper. 

The ſumptuouſneſs of this feaſt ſeem- 
ed to improve ſtill upon all the plea- 
ſures that they had taſted. But Dori- 
mon endeavoured in vain to do the ho- 


nours of it; he had loſt that gaiety 


. © been reaſonable, 
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which was ſo natural to him; and Ly. 
cilia g to the gallant things they 
addreſſed to her, in order to draw her 
out of her reverie, only by a forced 
ſmile, with which good breeding en. 
deavours to diſguiſe ill- humour- 

© There,” ſaid her friends ti ber, on 

ing home with her, © there now is 2 

a man who ſuits you : with him life 
* 18 a continual enchantment; it ap. 
« pears as if all the pleaſures er . his 
* voice; the moment he commandhs, they 
© arrive in troops. 

There are ſome," ſaid Lucilia coldly, 
* which cannot be commanded: they 
are above riches; we find them only 
in our hearts.'—* Upon my word, my 
© dear,” ſaid Cephiſa to her, © you ar: 
c "= difficult.'—" Ves, Madam, very 
„difficult, replied ſhe with a ſigh: and 
GY the reſt of the journey they kept 
a 25 ound ſilence. This is nothing 
© but a handſome woman ſpoiled,” ſaid 
her friends, at quitting her; * yet if 
© her whims were chearful ones, we 
might amuſe ourſelves with them; but 
* nothing in the world is more gloomy. 
© It was worth while indeed to ſeparate 
© from her huſband, to be a prude to 
© the reſt of the world!“ 

© Is this, then, the world ſo much 
© boaſted of ?* ſaid Lucilia, on her fide; 
* I have paſſed rapidly through every 
thing agreeable in it: what have 1 
found? a coxcomb, a jealous lover, 
© a vain man, who arrogates to himſelf, 
© as ſo many charms, his gardens, his 
palace, and his entertainments, an! 
© who thinks that the ſevereſt virtue can 
© defire no better than to yield to him. 
Ah, how I hate thoſe makers of ro- 
© mances, who have lulled me with then 
* fables! My imagination filled with 3 
* thouſand chimeras, I thought my hul- 
band inlipid ; and yet he is worth more 
© than all I have Len. He is plain; 
© but is not his plainneſs a thouſand 
times preferable to the vain pretenſions 
© of a BlamzE? He is temperate in his 
© affections, and what would become of 


'© me if he were violent and paſſionate 


like Clairfoat? He loved me little, 
© but he loved only me; and if I had 
e loved me enough 
© to make me happy. I had not with 
him thoſe pompous and noiſy pleaſures 
* which intoxicate at firſt, and ſoon at- 
© tcr cloy: but his complaifance, bis 
© {weetneſs, his delicate attentions, 
© niſhed me every moment with plea- 
; 6 [ures, 
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© ſures, the moſt pure and ſolid, if I 
'* had but known how to reliſh them. 
Fool that T was! I purſued illuſions, 
and fled happineſs itſelf : it is placed 


jn the ſilence of the paſſions, the equi - 
4 librium and repoſe of the ſoul. But, 


« alas! It is a fine time to acknowledge 
my errors, when they have made me 


« Joſe the friendſhip, the confidence, per- 


* haps theeſteem, of my huſband. Thank 
Heaven! I have nothing to reproach 
myſelf with but the indiſcretions of my 
age, But is Liſere obliged to believe 
me in this point, and would he vouch- 
ſafe to hear me? - Ah, how difficult 
is it to return to one's duty, when we 


and why ? Who hinders me? The dread 
of being humbled. —But Liſere is a 
good man; and if he has ſpared me 
in my errors, would he diſtreſs me in 
my reformation? I have but to detach 
myſelf from a pernicious ſociety, to 
live at home with ſuch of my female 
friends as my huſband reſpects, and 
whom I can ſee without bluſhing. All 
the while that he has ſeen me delivered 
up to the world, he has never come 
nezr me; but if he ſees me reſtored to 
myſelf, he will condeſcend, perhaps, to 
recal me to him; and if his heart be 
not reſtored to me, the only confola- 
tion that remains to me, is that of 
rendering myſelt worthy of it: I ſhall 
© be at leaft reconciled to myſelf, if I 
cannot be ſo to my huſband.” 

Liſere, full of grief, had kept ſight of 
her through all her whirl of company: 
he depended on the juſtneſs of her way 
of thinking, and the probity of her ſoul. 
* She will perceive,” ſai he, © the frivo- 
© louſneſs of the pleaſures which ſhe 
* ſeeks, the folly of the women, the va- 
nity of the men, the falſity of both; 
apd, if ſhe returns virtuous, her vir- 
tue will be but the more confirmed by 
the dangers it has run, But will ſhe 
have eſcaped all the ſhelves that ſur- 
round her, the charms of flattery, the 
ſnares of ſeduction, the attractions 
of pleaſure? We deſpiſe the world 
when we know it thoroughly; but we 

ive ourſelves up to it before we know 
it, and the heart is frequently loſt be- 
fore reaſon enlightens it. O Lucilia!' 
cried he, locking at the portrait of his 
wife, which in ſolitude was his only con- 


verſation; O Lucilia! you were ſo de- 


# ſerving of being happy! and I flatter- 
* ed myſelf that you would be fo with 


have once abandoned it !=—=Diſkcult! - 
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© me. Alas! perhaps ſome one of thoſe 
© handſome corrupters, who form at 
© once the ornament and misfortune of 
© the world, is at this very timeemploy- 
© ed in ſeducing her innocence, and 18 
© bent upon her defeat, merely for the 
© pleaſure of boaſting of it. What, 


© would my wife's ſhame raiſe an eter- 


© nal batrier between us ! It would no 
© longer be permitted me to ſive with 
her, from whom death alone ought to 
ſeparate me! I have wr tr her in 
abandoning her. Heaven had choſen 
me for the guardian of her imprudent 
and frail youth. I have conſulted 
only cuſtom, and I have been ſtruck 
only by the frightful idea, of being 
hated as a tyrant.” 

While Liſere floated thus in this cruel 
uncertainty, Lucilia was not leſs agitated 
between the defire of returning, and the 
dread of being repulſed.” Twenty times 
had ſhe riſen, afrer paſſing the night in 
ſighs and tears, with the reſolution of 
going to wait his riſing, in order tothrow 
herſelf at his feet, and aſk his pardon. 
But a ſhame, well knowmwto ſenſible and 
delicate ſouls, had ſtill witheld her 
footſteps. If Liſere did not deſpiſe her, 
if he Kilt preſerved any feeling for her, 
any eſteem; from the time when ſhe had 
broken off with her parties, from the 
time that Oie had raſh oberg and ſoli- 


- 


' tary, how came it that he had never 


vouchſafed to ſee her even once? Every 
day, as he went by, he enquired after his 
lady's health; ſhe heard of it: ſhe hoped 
that at laſt he would aſk to ſee her; each 
day this hope was renewed ; ſhe'expe&- 
ed, all trembling, the moment of Li- 
ſere's calling; ſhe drew as near as poſ- 
ſible, in order to liſten to him, and re- 
tired in tears, after having heard him 
aſk, as he went along, How does my 
* Lady do?” She could have wiſhed to 
have Liſere informed of her repentance, 
of her return to herſelf: © But to whom 
© can I truſt? faid ſhe; “ to friends! is. 
© there one of them faithful enough, 
diſcreet enough, wiſe enough, for ſo 
delicate an interpoſition? Some of them 
might have the talents, but had not 
the zeal ; and others had the zeal, but 
not the talents : beſides, it'is fo hard 


© to truſt to others what we dare not 


« confeſs ourſelves! A letter .; 

© but what ſhall I write to him? Gene- 

© ral expreſſions would not touch him, 

© and particulars are ſo humiliating!” 

At length a thought came into her head, 
Q 2 
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by which her delicacy and ſenſibility 
were equally ſatisfied, _Liſere had ab- 
ſented himſelf for two days, and Lu- 
cilia ſeized the opportunity of his ab- 
ſence to execute her deſigg. 

Liſere had an old ſervant, whom Lu- 
cilia ſaw melting into tears at the mo- 
ment of their ſeparation, and whoſe 
zeal, honeſty, and diſcretion, were well 


him, * I have a favour to aſk of you. 
« Ah, Madam!” faid the good man, 
command me; Iam yours, with all 
my ſoul: would to God that you and 
« my maſter loved one another as I love 
« you! 1 know not which of you is 
« wrong; but I am ſorry for you both: 
© jt would be delightful to ſee you to- 
« gether, and I fee nothing here which 
does not give me ſorrow, ever ſince 
you have been on ill terms. —“ It is 
6 perha my fault, ſaid Lucilia, hu- 
miliated; but, my dear Ambroſe, the 
evil is not without remedy: only do 
„hat I ſhall tell you. You know 
that my portrait is in your maſter's 
chamber. — O yes, Madam, he 


times ſhuts himſelf up with it for 
whole das: it is all his conſolation, 
He looks at it, he talks to it, he ſighs 
moſt pitztully ; and I fee plainly that 
the poor gentleman would ſtill much 
rather converſe with you than with your 
picture,'—* Youtell me very comfort- 
able news, my dear Ambroſe; but go 
and take away that portrait privately ; 
and chule, in order to bring it me, a 
time when you may not be ſeen by 
any body;'—* I, Madam, deprive my 
« maſter-of. all that he holds deareſt in 
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the world rather aſk my life,” —. 


© Be aſſured, replied Lucilia, my de- 
ſign is not to deprive him of it. To- 
morrow evening thou ſhalt come and 
fetch it, to put it in it's place again: 
Iwill only beg of you to ſay nothin 

to my husband. —“ Very well, fad 
Ambroſe; (I know that you are good- 
© nels itſelf, and you would not now, 


at the latter end of my lite, give me 


* the mortification of having made my 


© maſter uneaſy. The faithful Am- 


broſe executed Lucilia's order. She had 


iu ber portrait the tender and languiſh- 
ing air which was. natural to her; but 
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ordered him to draw her with her hair 


-. conceive how 


known to her. Ambroſe, ſaid the to 


knows it very well too; for he ſome-. 


and chis is what I call A Harry Dir 
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with flowers. She ſent for her E 


diſhevelled, and to paint the tears trick. 
ling from her eyes. As ſoon as he 
idea was carried into execution, the pic. 
ture was replaced in Liſere's apartment, 
He comes into it, and his eyes are ſoot 
raiſed on the dear object. It is eaſy to 
eat was his ſurprizt. 
The diſheve hair ſtrikes him firſi: 
he draws near, and ſees the tears flow, 
Ah! cried he; ah, Lncilia ! are theſe 
© the tears of repentance ? Is that the 
* ſorrow of love? He goes out tray. 
ſported ; he flies to her; he ſeeks her 
with his eyes, and he finds her in the 
ſame ſituation as the picture had repre- 
ſented her. Immoveable for a moment, 
he eyes her with tenderneſs; and ſud- 
denly throwing himſelf at her feet, 1x 
it really true, ſaid he, that my wife 
© 1s reſtored to me? Ves, ſaid Lu- 
cilia, with ſighs; yes, if you think het 
© ſtil] worthy of you?'—< Can ſhe hare 
* ceaſed to be ſo, replied Liſere, lock- 
ing her in his arms. * No, my dear, 
be comforted ; I know your foul, and 
© I have never ceaſed to mourn and ta 
© eſteem you. You would not return 
© to me, if the world had been able to 
* ſeduce you, and this voluntary retun 
© 1s the proof of your virtue.'—* Oh! 
© thank Heaven !' ſaid ſhe, her heart 
being eaſed by the tears which flowed 
in abundance from her eyes; thank 
* Heaven | I have no ſhameful weak- 
© neſs to bluſh at: I have been fooliſh, 
but not diſhoneſt.'— If I doubted it, 
* would you now be in my boſom?” te- 
lied Lifze; and at thel. words — 
ut who can deftribe the tranſports of 
two ſenſible hearts; which, after har- 
ing groaned under a cruel ſeparation, 
were reunited for ever! On learning 
their reconciliation, the family were 
filled with joy; and the good Ambroſe 
ſaid, his eyes ſwimming with tears, 
Gad be praiſed! I ſhall now die con- 
© tent.” 
From that day, the tender union of 
this pair ſerves as an example to all thoſe 
of their age. Their divorce has cov- 
vinced them that the world had nothing 
that could make either of them amends; 
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it he dangerous to tell every thing 
to children, it is more 2 
fill to leave them in ignorance of every | 
thing. There are grievous crumes ac- 
cording to the laws, which are not fo in 
the eyes of Naturez and we are now go- 
ing to ſee into what an abyſs the latter 
leads innocence when ſhe has a fillet 
over the eyes. 

Annete and Lubin were the children 
of two ſiſters. Theſe ſtrict ties of blood 
ought to be incompatible with thoſe of 
marriage : but Annete and Lubin had 
no ſuſpicion that there were in the world 
other laws than the yOu of Na- 
ture. From the age of eight years the 
kept ſheep together on the ſmiling — 
of the Seine. They now touched on 
their ſixteenth; but their youth differed 
not from infancy but by a warmer ſen- 
timent of mutual friendſhip. 

Annete, beneath a plain country coif, 
bound back negligently her ebon hair. 
Two large blue eyes ſparkled beneath 
her long eye-laſhes, and expreſſed moſt 
innocently every thing which the dull 
eyes of our old coquettes endeavour to 
expreſs. Her roſy lips ſeemed to ſolicit 
to be kiſſed. Her complexion, tanned 
by the fun, was enlivened by that light 
ſhade of purple which colours the down 
of the peach. Every part of her, which 
the veils of modeſty concealed from the 
rays of noon, effaced the whiteneſs of 
the lily: we thought we ſaw the head 
of a lively Brunette on the ſhoulders of 
a beautiful Blonde, 

Lubin had that deciſive, open, and 
joyous air, which proclaims a free and 
contented mind. His look was that of 


6 a - 
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bluſhes at nothing. This was the por- 


_ Philoſophy brings man back nearer 
to Nature; and it is for this reaſon that 


mſtin® ſometimes reſembles it. I mould 
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STORY. * Of br 
not be ized, then, if my ſhepherds 
ſhould be imagined to be ſomewhat phi - 
loſophical z but I forewarn my "readers 
that it is without their „ ANF 

As they both went frequently to ſell 
fruits and milk in the city, and as peo- 
ple were glad to ſee them, they had an 


opportunity of obſerving what paſſed in 


the world, and of giving an account to 
each other of their little refle&ions. 
They compared their lot to that of the 
moſt opulent citizens, and found them- 
ſelves happier and wiſer. The ſenſe. 
© lefs creatures! ſaid Lubin; during 
the fineſt part of the year they ſhut 
themſelves up in quarries! Is it not 
true, Annete, that our hut is prefera- 
ble to thoſe magnificent priſons which 
they call palaces ? When the thatch 
that covers us is burnt up by the ſu 

I go to the neighbouring foreſt, 

in leſs than an hour make — a new 
houſe, more chearful than the former. 
The air and the light are ours, A 
branch leſs gives us the freſhneſs of 
the eaſt or the north; a branch more 
defends us from the heats of the ſouth, 
and rains of the weſt : that is not very 
dear, Annete?* © * 
Na, truly, ſaid ſhe: * and I can» 
* not think why, in the fine weather, 
© they do not ond all, two and two, 
to liveina ut. Have you ſeen, 
Lubin, de tag {tries of which they 
are ſo vain? hat riſon be- 
* tween them and our beds df verdure ? 
* How we fleep on them! how we 
© wake !'—* And you, Annete, have 
« you remarked what trouble they take 
© to give a rural air to the walls which 
« ſhut them up? Thoſe landſcapes which 
they endeavour to imitate; Nature 
© has made for us: it is for us that the 
fun 0 it is for us that the ſea- 


* ſans delight to vary themſelves.'— 
© Right," (aid Annge; © I carried the 
« of qualiyy they were terrain he 
6, ity z they were ing | 
: . Aa <whata ter- 
4 rible noiſe l I ſaid in myſelf: 4 w 
does ſhe not come ſome morning a 
« hear our nightingales ? The un- 
* happy woman was laid down , a 
« culkions; and ſhe yawned in fi 

1 I manner 
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* manner as to move pity. I aſked 
what ailed her Jadyſhip ; they told me 
* that ſhe had the vapours. Do you 
* know, Lubin, what the vapours are?“ 
—* No, not I; but I am afraid they 
are one of thoſe diſtempers which one 
gets in the city, and which rake away 
from perſons of quality the ule of their 
© legs. That is very fad, is it not, An- 
nete? And if they were to hinder 
you from running upon the graſs, 
you would be very ſorry, I believe!“ 
OO, very ſorry ; for I love to run; 
« eſpecially, Lubin, when I run after 
you. 

Such was pretty nearly the philoſo- 
phy of Lubin and Annete. Free from 
envy and ambition, their ſtate had no- 
thing humiliating to them, nothingpain- 
ful. They paſſed the fine weather in 
that green hut, the maſter-piece of Lu- 
bin's art. In the evening they were 
. obliged to lead back their Rocks to the 
village; but the fatigue and pleaſures 
of the day prepared them a tranquil re- 
. poſe. The morning recalled them to 


the fields, more earneſt to ſee each other 
| Sleep effaced in their lives no- 
thing but the moment of abſence: it 


again. 


preſerved them from dulneſs. Never- 
. theleſs, a happineſs ſo pure was not un- 
alterable. The flepder waift of Annete 
inſenſibly became rounder. She knew 
not the cauſe of it; Lubin himſelf did 
not ſuſpect it. | 

The þailiff of the village was the fiyſt 
Who perceived it, God defend you, 
Annett, ſeid he to her one day, you 
. .* ſeem to be very round '—* True," 
ſaid ſhe, dropping a curtſey. But, 
« Anpete, What has happened to this 
. © handſome ſhape? Have you had any 
love affair?“ -“ Any love affair? Not 
that I know,'—* Ah, child! nothing 
is morę certain; you have liſtened to 
* ſymeof your young fellows.—“ Yes, 
truly, I do liſten to them; does that 
« ſpoil the ape? . No, not that, but 
6 ſome of them have a kindneſs for you.” 
 —* Kindneſs for me? Aye, Lubin and 
Ire. kind to each other all the day 
. * long,'—* And you have granted him 
« every, thing, is it not ſo? —*, Oh, 


Lord, yes; Lubin and I haye nothing 


2 to refuſe ohe another.“ How; no- 
thin 
nothing at all! I ſhould be very ſor 

if he kept any thing to himſelf, 
and more ſorry till to have him be- 
lieve that I have any thing which 


to refuſe one another Oh, 
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© is not his. Are we not couſins ?'_ 
Couſins? “ Couſins german, I tel 
you.“ O Heaven !' cried the bail 
there is an adventure !'—— Aye, or elt 
do you think that we ſhould have ber 
© every. day together? that we 

© have had but one and the ſame hut? [ 
have heard it ſaid, indeed, that the 
F ſhepherds are to be dreaded; but x 
* couſin is not dangerous.” The judge 
continued to interrogate ; Annete con. 
tinued to reply; infomuch that it wx 
clearer than the day that the won} 
ſhortly be a mother. Become a mothe 
before marriage! that was a riddle tg 
Annete. The bailiff explained it t 
her. What,” ſaid he to her, © the fr 
© time that this misfortune happeg, 
© did not the fun hide himſelf ? did not 
© the heavens thunder upon you? 


No, replied Annete; I remember it 


as the fineſt weather in the world. 
— Did not the earth ſhake! did it not 
open itſelf ? Alas, no!” ſaid Anne 
again, © I ſaw it covered with flowers, 
—* And do you know what a crime 
© you have committed?“ I know not 
« what a crime is; but all that we have 
done, I fwear to you, was in good 
$ friendſhip, and without any ill deſign. 
You think that I am big with child; [ 


© ſhould never have thought it; but if 


it be fo, Tam very glad of it : I ſhall 
have a little Lubin, perhaps. —“ No, 
replied the man of law, you will bring 
into the world a child, which will 
© own neither it's father nor mother, 
© which will be aſhamed of it's birth, 
© and will reproach you for it. What 
* have you done, unhappy girl! what 
© have you done! How | pity you, and 
© how | pity that innocent !* Theſe lat 
words made Annete grow pale and 
tremble. Lubin found her all in tears. 
© Here'* ſaid the to him with terror, 
do you know what has happened; J 
© am big with child. —“ With child! 
© and by whom ?7*—* By you. — You 
© joke. And how has that happened * 
— The bailiff has juſt explained it to 
me. — Well — Well! when ve 
thought we were only ſhewing kind- 
neſs to each other, we were making 
love.“ That is droll !* ſaid Lubin: 
only ſee how we. come into the world. 
But you are in tears, my dear Annete 
Is it this that makes you uneaſy ?'— 
Ves, the bailiff has made me tremble * 
my child, he faid, will own neither 


© it's father nor mother; he will te- 
: oach 
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ANNETE AND LUBIN, 


« proach us with it's birth.'—* Why?“ 
= Becauſe we are couſins, and have 
committed a crime. Do you know, 
Lubin, what a crime is ?—* Yes, it 
x js a wicked thing. For example, it is 
© a crime to take away life from any 
ane; but it is not to give it. The 
« bailiff does not know what he ſays.” 
— Ah, my dear Lubin! go and find 
« him out, I beſech thee: I am all of a 
« tremble. He has put I know not 
« what into my ſoul, which embitters 
all the pleaſure I had in loving thee.” 
Lubin ran to the bailiff. A word, 
« if you pleaſe, Mr. Judge,“ ſaid he, 
accoſting him; © you will have it that I 
am not to be the father of my own 
« child, and that Annete is not to be 
© it's mother? Ah, wretch! dare 
© you ſhew yourſelf,” ſaid the bailiff, 
« after ruining this young innocent? 
© You are a wretch yourſelf,” replied 
Lubin. I have not ruined Annete; 
* the waits me now in our hut. But 
© it is you, wicked man, that (ſhe ſays) 
© have put I know not what into her 
« foul, that grieves her; and it is very 
© it done to afflitt Annete.'—" You 
young villain! it is you that have 
ſtolen from her her chief good,”— 
And what is that ??—* Innocence and 
* honour.'—< I love her more than m 
life,“ ſaid the ſhepherd, and if I 
© have done her any injury, I am here 
* to repair it. Marry us; who hinders 
you? We aſk no better.'—* That is 
* impoſſible.'—* Impoſſible ! And why? 
© The moſt difficult part, in my opinion, 
is over, ſeeing we are now tather and 
* mother.'—* And there is the crime, 
cried the judge; you mult ſeparate, 
* you mult fly each other.*——* Fly each 
* other! And have you the heart to pro- 
© pole it to ine, Mr. Bailiff? And who 
* 1s to take care of Annete and my 
child? Quit them! I would ſooner 
* die,'—" The law obliges thee to it, 
ſaid the bailiff. There is no law that 
* holds good there, replied Lubin, clap- 
ping on his hat. We have a child 
* without you, and if it pleaſe Heaven 
* we will have more, and we will love 
for ever.. Ah, the audacious young 
* knave, whit rebel againtt the law !'— 
* Ah, the wicked man, the bad heart, 
that wants me to abandon Annete ! 
* Let me £9 aud find out our parſon, 
ſaid he to himſelf; © he is a good man, 
.© and will have pity on us.“ The prieſt 
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was ſeverer than the judge, and Lubin 
retired, confounded at having offended 
Heaven without knowing it. For, 
© after all,” ſaid he ſtill, we have done 
nobody any harm. | 
My dear Annete, cried Lubin, on 
ſeeing her again, © every body condemns 
us; but no matter: I will never leave 
you. — I am big with child,” ſaid 
Annete, reclining her face on her two 
hands, which ſhe bathed with tears; 
and I cannot be your wife ! Leave me, 
I am diſtreſſed ; I have no longer any 
« pleaſure in ſeeing you. Alas! I am 
© aſhamed of mylelf, and I reproach 
* myſelf for all the moments that I. 
© have paſſed with you. —“ Ah, the 
« curſed bailiff !* ſaid Lubin z ©* but for 
him we were ſo happy” i 
From that moment, Annete, a prey 
to her grief, could not endure the light. 
If Lubin wanted to conſole her, he faw 
her tears ſtream afreſh : ſhe replied to 
his careſſes only by puſhing him off with 
horror. What, my dear Annete ! fait 
he to her, am I no longer the Lubin 
« you loved fo much Alas! no; 
© you are no longer the ſame, I trem- 
© ble the moment you come near me; 
my child, who moves in my womb, and 
« whom I ſhould have had ſo much joy 
in feeling, ſeems already to complain 
that I have given him my couſin for a 
© father.'—+ You will hate my child, 
then?“ ſaid Lubin to her, ſobbing. 
Ob, no, no; I ſhall love it with all my 
« foul!” faid ſhe. © At leaſt they will 
© not forbid me to loye my child, to give 
© him my milk and my life. But that 
child will hate it's mother: the judge 
© has foretold it to me. Do not men- 
tion that old devil, {aid Lubin, claſp- 


ing her in his arms, and bathing her 


with tears; your child ſhall love you, 
* my dear Annete; he will love you, for 
© I am his father.” A | 
Lubin in deſpair employed all the 
eloquence of nature and love to diſſipate 
Annete's fear and grief. Let us lee,” 
ſaid he, What have we done to anger 
« Heaven? We have led out out flocks 
© to feed in the ſame meadows ; there is 
© no harm in that. I have built a hut, 


you have taken pleaſure in repoſing in 


© it; there is no harm in that. You 
«© Nlept upon my knees: I drew in your 
breath, and that I might not loſe one 
* gaſp, I drew gently near you; there 
as no harm yet. It is true, that 

— ob * ſume- 


E 
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© ſometimes, awakened by my careſ- 

© feg—— Alas! ſaid ſhe, ſighing, 
there was no harm in that. 

It was in vain that they recalled to 

memory all that had paſſed in the hut; 

ſaw nothing but what was natural 

and innocent, nothing of which any 


body had any room to complain, nothing 


at which Heaven could be incenſed. 
© Yet that is all,“ ſaid the ſhepherd ; 
© where then is the crime? We are 
* couſins, ſo much the worſe; but if 
that does not hinder our loving, why 
© ought it to hinder our marrying ? Am 
© I on that accountleſs the father of my 
child, and you leſs it's mother? Mark 
© me, Annete! let them talk on: you 
© depend on nobody; I am my own 
© maſter; let us diſpoſe of ourſelves; 
© every one does what he pleaſes with 
© his own property. We ſhall have 
a child: ſo much the better. If 
it be a daughter, ſhe will be genteel 
and amiable, like yourſelf; it it be 
© a boy, he will be alert and joyous, 
like his father. It will be a treaſure 
to us both. We will try who 
© can love him beſt; and ſay what they 
4 will, he will know his father and 
* mother by the tender care we ſhall take 
© of him. 
talked ſenſe and reaſon ; Annete was 
not at eaſe, and her uneaſineſs redoubled 
| day. She did not comprehend 
the diſcourſe of the bailiff, and this very 
obſcurity rendered his reproaches and 
menaces more terrible. 

Lubin, who ſaw her conſuming her- 
ſelf with ſorrow, ſaid to her one morn- 
ing, © My dear Annete, your grief will 
© kill me; return to yourſelf, I beſzech 
you. LI have this night thought of an 
« expedient which may relieve us. The 
parſon told me, that if we were rich, 
the evil would be but half fo great, 
and that by means of a good deal of 
money couſins drew themſelves out of 
trouble; let us go and find out the 
lord of the manor: he is rich, and 
not proud; he is a father to us all; 
with bim a ſhepherd is a man; and 
I have heard it faid in the village, that 


We will relate our adventure to him, 
and him to aſſiſt us ia repairing 
the evil, if there be any.'——* What, 
would you dare?” faid the ſhepherdeſs. 
Why not ?' replied Lubin: my lord 
is goodneſs itſelf, and we ſhould be 
© the firſt unfortunate creatures whom 
« he would have left without ſuccour. 
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his hat, with the ſimple grace 


It was in vain that Lubin 
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he likes that they ſnould get children. 


MORAL TALES. 


- Behold, then, Annete and Lubin dl. 


recting their way towards the -cafile, 
They aſk to ſpeak with his lordſhip, and 
are permitted to appear. Annete, with 
her eyes fixed on the ground, and ber 
hands placed one in another over her 
round little waift, makes à modek cre. 
ſey. Lubin makes a leg, and pulls of 
Nature, 
My lord,' ſaid he, here is Annes 
big with child, ſaving your preſence, 
and it is I alone who have done ber 
that injury, Our judge ſays that w: 
ought to be married, in order to grt 
children; I deſire him to marry us, 
He ſays that is impoſſible, becauſe we 
are couſins ; but I think the thing mai 


aa K 0 


© be done, ſeeing that Annete 1s biz 


« with child, and that it is not more 
difficult to be a huſband than a father, 
© The bailiff ſends us to the devil, and 
« we recommend ourſelves to you,” The 
2 man had much ado to withold 
ughing at Lubin's harangue. Chil- 
© dren,' ſays he, the balliff is right, 
© But take , and tell me 
* the affair happened. Annete, who 
had not thought Lubin's manner fut- 
ficiently touching; (for Nature teache 
women the art of ſoftening and gaining 
upon men, and Cicero is but a novice 
to a young female petitioner.) Annet: 
then ſpoke: Alas, my lord! ſaid ſhe, 
nothing is more plain or more natural 
than all that has happened to us. Lubin 
and I from our infancy kept ſheep to- 
ether: we carefled one another while 
infants ; and when we ſee one another 
continually, we grow up without per- 
ceiving it. Our parents are dead: ve 
were alone in the world. If vr 
« love not one another, ſaid I, “ who 
« vill love us?” Lubin ſaid the ſame. 
Leiſure, curioſity, and I know not 
what beſides, made us try every me- 
thod of teſtifying that we loved one 
another; and you ſee w has befallen 
us. If I have done ill, I ſhall die 
with ſorrow. All that I deſire is, to 
bring my child into the world, in or. 
der to conſole him when 1 ſhall be ue 
more. Ah, my lord, ſaid Lubin, 
burſting into tears, prevent Annett 
from dying. I ſhould die too, and 
© that would be a pity, If you Ene 
* how we lived together, u ſhould 
© have ſeen us before this old Wai 
© truck terror into our ſouls! i 
then who ſhould be gayeſt. Set, don, 
© how pale and ſorrowful the 1s; the 


* whoſe complexion could have 4 1 
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ANRETE AND LUBIN. 


il che flowers of the fpring. - What 
« Adiſheartens her moſt is, that they 


„ thresten her that her child will re- 


3107 her with it's birth.“ At theſe 


laſt words, Amnete was not able to con- 


 evunitry. | 


- tain her ſobs.. ie will come; then,” 


fad ſheyn ©t&reproath me in my grave. 
I only aſk Heaven to live long 
enough to give him ſuck; and may 
* die the inſtant he has no need of his 
© mother l' At theſe words ſhe covered 
her face with her apron, to hide the tears 
which overflowed it. 

The wiſe and virtuous mortal, whoſe 


© would obtain the 
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; ſuccour they implored, had too much ſen - 
ſibility not to be touched with this af- 


fecting ſcene. + Gaz childten, laid he, 
<. your: innocence and love axe equally 
* reſpettable; If you were rich, you 
permiſſion of loving 
© one another, and of being united. It 
is mot juſt that your mĩsfortune ſhould 


„be deemed a crime. He diſdained 


not to write to Rome in their favour, 
and Benedict XIV. conſented with plea- 
ſure that theſe lovers ſhould be made 
man and wife. 1 


eee eee 


THE SAMNITE MARRIAGES, 


AN ANCIENT ANECDOTE. 


ET every legiſlator, who would 
' aſſure himſelf oF the hearts of men, 
begin by ranging the women on the ſide 
of the L and manners; let him put 
virtue and glory under the guard of 
under the tutelage of love: with - 
dut this agreement he is ſure of no- 
thing. | | 
Such was the policy of the Samnites, 
that warlike republick which made 
Rome paſs under the yoke, and was a 
long time her rival. What made a 
Samnite a warrior, a patriot, a man vir- 
tuous againſt every trial, was the care 
they hal ts att:ich to all theſe qualities 
the moſt valuable prize of love. 
The ceremony of their marriages was 
celebrated every year in a wide place, 
deſtined for military Exerciſes. All the 


| youth, who were of a ſufficient age to 


give citizens to the republick, aſſembled 
on a ſolemn day, There the young men 
choſe. their wives, according to the rank 
which” their virtnes and their exploits 
had given them in the annals of their 
We may eafily conceive what 


triumph this muſt” be to thoſe women 


who had the glory of being choſen by 
the conquerors; and how pride and love, 


thoſe two ſpritips of the hüman paſſions, 
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young men and maidens of the Sam- 
nites never ſaw one another but in the 
temple, under the eyes of their mothers 
and prudent old men, with a modeſty 
equally inviolable to both ſexes. In- 
deed, this auſtere confinement was no 
reſtraint. to the deſires: the eyes and 
heart made a choice; but it was to the 


children a religious and facred duty to 


confide their inclination to the authors of 
their days; a ſecret of this ſort divulged 
was the ſhame of a family. This inti- 
mate communication of the deareſt fen- 
timent of their ſoul, this tender diſclo- 
ſure, which it was not permitted them 
to give to their deſires, their regrets, 
their fears, but in the reſpectable boſom 
of Nature, rendered a father and mo- 
ther the friends, the conſolers, the ſup- 
port, of their children; The glory of 
ſome, the happineſs of others, connect- 
ed all the members of a family by the 


warmeſt intereſts of the human heart; 


and this ſociety of - pleaſure and pain, 


cemented by habitude, and conſecrated 


by duty, laſted" till the grave. If the 
event did not anſwer their deſires, an 
inclination which had not manifeſted it- 
ſelf abandoned it's object fo much the 
eaſier, as it would have been in vain 


to have purſved it with obſtinaey, and 


there was a neceſſity for it's giving place 
to the objet of a ne choice: for mar- 


risge was an act of duty in a citizen. 
* Renne n R 73 The 
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124 MORAL 
The legiſlator ' had wiſely conſidered, 


that he who would not take a wife him- 
ſelf, depended in ſome meaſure on the 
wives of others: and in making a crime 
of adultery, he had made a duty of mar- 
riage. There was a neceſlity, therefore, 
of preſenting themſelves to the aſſembly 
as ſoon as they had attained the age 
pointed out by the laws, and of makin 
a choice according to their rank, thoug 
it were not allo according to their de- 
ſires. 

Among a warlike people, beauty, 
even in the weaker ſex, has ſomething 
fierce and noble, which favours of their 
manners. The chace was the moſt fa- 
miliar amuſement of the Samnite mai- 
dens; their kill in drawing the bow, 
their nimbleneſs in the race, are talents 
unknown among us. Theſe exerciſes 
gave their perſons a wonderful eaſe, and 
their action a freedom full of graces, 
Unarmed, modeſty was painted on their 
countenances; as ſoon as they had falt- 
ened on their quivers, their head was 
erected with a warlike afſurance, and 
courage ſparkled in their eyes. The 
beauty of the men had a majeſtick and 
ſcrious character; and the image of 
battles, for ever preſent to their imagi- 
nations, gave to their looks a grave, 
commanding, and ſavage boldneſs. A- 
midſt this warlikę youth was diſtinguiſh- 
ed, by the delicacy of his features, his 
ſenfible and tender air, the ſon of the 
brave Teleſpon, one of the old Samnites 
who had fought belt for liberty. This 
old man, in reſigning up his arms to 
the hands of his ſon, had ſaid to him, 
My ſon, I hear ſometimes the old men, 
with an ill-natured raillery, telling 
me that I ought to clothe you like a 
woman, and that you would have made 
a pretty huntrels. Theſe railleries 
afflict your father; but he confoles 
himſelf in the hope that Nature has at 
leaſt made no miſtake in the heart 
which ſhe has given you. —“ Take 
© courage, my father, replied the youn 
man, piqued with emulation; * theſe 
© old men will, perhaps, be glad one 
© day that their children follow my ex- 
c ample: let them take me for a girl 
© here, the Romans ſhall not be miſtaken 
© in me.” Agatis kept his word with 
his father, and diſplayed in his firſt cam- 
paigns an intrepidity, an ardour, which 
changed their railleries into encomiums. 
His companions ſaid to one another with 


aſtoniſiment, Who would have thought 


TALES. 
© this effeminate body was filled with ſo 


* manly a courage? Cold, hunger, fa. 
* tigue, nothing daunts him: with hi 
* touching and modeſt air he brayy 
* death full as well as we.” 

One day, in preſence of the enemy, 
Agatis ſeeing with compoſure à "ſhower 
of arrows falling around him; Von 
© who are fo handſome, how are you ſo 
© brave?” ſaid one of his companions, 
who was remarkable for his uglineſ, 
At theſe words the ſignal for the attack 
was given. And you, who are þ 
ugly, replied Agatis, will you now 
© ſee which of us two ſhall carry off the 
* ſtandard of the battalion we are going 
© to charge?” He ſaid: both of them 
ſpring forward; and, in the midſt of the 
carnage, Agatis appears with the ſtand. 
ard in his hand. 

However, he now approached the 
wherein he was to enter himſelf as 
number of married perſons; and, in the 
quality of father, to obtain that of citi. 
zen. The young damfels, who heard 
of his valour with eſteem, and ſaw his 
beauty with a ſoft emotion, envied each 
other his looks. One alone at laſt at- 
tracted them, the beautiful Cephalis. 

In her were aſſembled, in the hi 
degree, that modeſty and boldneſs, thoſe 
noble and touching graces, which cha- 
racterize the Samnite beauties. The 
laws, as I have ſaid, had not forbid the 
eyes to ſpeak ; and the eyes of love are 
very eloquent, when it has no other lan- 
us. If you have ſometimes feen 
overs conſtrained by the preſence of 2 
ſevere witneſs, do not you admire with 
what rapidity the whole ſoul unfolds it- 
ſelf in the * of one fugitive 
glance? A look of Agatis declared his 
trouble, his fears, his hope, and the 
emulation of virtue and glory with which 
love had juſt enflamed his heart. Ce- 
phalis ſeemed to forbid her eyes to meet 
thoſe of Agatis; but her eyes were ſome- 
times a little flow in obeying her, and 
were not caſt downwards till after they 
had been anfwered. One day eſpecial- 
ly, and it was that which decided the 
triumph of her lover; one day her looks 
being fixed upon him, after emer. a. 
for ſome time immoveable, were turn 
up towards Heaven with the moſt tender 
expreſſion. * Ah! I underſtand that 
wish,“ ſaid the young man in himſelf; 
© I underſtand it, and I will accompliſh 
© it, Charming maiden, have I flat- 
* tered mylelf too much? Did got your 
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eyes, raiſed up to Heaven, beſeech it 
© to render me deſerving of chuſing you? 
Well, Heaven has litened to you; I 
c feel it by the emotions of my foul. 
But, alas! all my rivals (and I ſhall 
© have rivals without, number) will diſ- 
pute with me this honour: à brilliant 
« ation depends upon circumſtances z 


« ſhould any one happier than I attain 
e honour of the firſt choice z - 


6 it, he has 
«© and the firſt choice, beautiful Cepha- 
lis, cannot but fall upon you.” 

Theſe ideas enga his attention 
without remiſhon: they engaged alſo 
the attention of his miſtreſs. * It Aga- 
« tis had to chuſe, ſaid ſhe, © he would 
fix upon me; I dare believe it; I 
© have obſerved kim well, I have tho- 
© roughly read his ſoul. Whether he 
« preſents himſelf to my companions, 
© or whether he ſpeaks to them, he 
© has not with them that complaiſance, 
© that ſweet earneſtneſs, which he be- 
© trays on ſeeing me. I perceive, allo 
© that his voice, naturally {oft and ten- 
« der, has ſomething ſtill more ſenſible 
© when he ſpeaks to me, His eyes eſpe- 
© cially. ... Oh! his eyes have (aid 
© to me what they ſay to no one <lſe; 
© and would it had pleaſed the gods that 
© he were the only one who 2 
ed me from the crowd! Yes, my dear 
« Agatis, it would be a misfortune to 
ſeem handſome to any other than thee. 
What compariſon between him and 
© thoſe- youths who terrify me while 
they ſeck me out with their eyes? 
© Their murderous air frightens me. 
* Agatis is valiant, but has nothing 
© ferocious in him; even under arms, 
* we ſee in him I know not what that 
© is moving. He will perform prodi- 
« gies of yalour, I am ſure; but after 
© all, if fortune betrays love, and if ſome 
© other has the advantage. . . that 
thought chills me with terror.” 

Cephalis diſſembled not her fears to 
her mother. Put up vows," ſaid ſhe 
to her, © put up vows for Agatis's 
: glory 3 you will put them up tor the 
* happineſs of your daughter. I think, 
© I am ſure he loves me; and can I 
not adore him? You know. that he 
has the eſteem of our elders; he is the 
idol of all my companions: I fee their 
confuſion, their bluſhes, their emotion 
* at his approach; one word from his 
s them with pride.'— Very 
* well,” ſaid her mother ſmiling, * if he 
* loves you, he will chuſe you. He 


me an opportunity of meriting Ce 
6 lis, you hear of me. Tepe, 
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* would chuſe me, without doubt, if he 
© had the right of chuſing; but my 
* mother—" - But my daughter, he 
« will have his turn. —“ His turn, alas! 
© it will be a pretty time, replied Ce- 
phalis, fixing wo eyes on the ground. 
* How, my daughter? Methinks, to 
© hear you— the word 1s, who ſhall have 
b uk You flatter yourſelf a little,'— 
I do not flatter myſelf; I tremble; 
* happy if I had known to pleaſe only 
© him whom I ſhall always love!” 
Agatis, on his fide, the evening of 
the day on which he took the field, ſaid 
to his father, embracing him, Adieu, 
dear author of my life; either you ſee 
* me for the laſt time, or you ſhall fee 
* me again the moſt glorious of all the 
© ſons of the Samnites.'— Well ſaid, 
my boy: thus it is that a well - born 
© ſon ought to take leave of his father. 
In reality, I ſee thee animated with an 
* ardour that aſtoniſhes even myſelf ; 
© what propitious deities infpire thee?” 
— What dcities, my father? Nature 
and Love, the deſire of imitating 
you, and of menting Cephalis.'— 
Oh! I underitand; love is concerned 
in it: there is no harm in that. Come, 
tell me a little: I think I have fome- 
times diſtinguiſhed your Cephalis a- 
mong her mens. my 
father, the is eaſily diſtinguiſhed.— 
* But do you know that ſhe is 
beautiful? - Beautiful! beautiful 
as glory. —“ I think I ſee her, con- 
tinued the old man, who took a delight 
in animating him; I ſee in her the figure 
© ofa — Ah, my father! cried 
Agatis, you do a great deal of honour 
© to the nymphs.— An elegant gait ?? 
— And till more noble. A freſh 
complexion?— The roſe itſelf."— 
© Long treſſes braided with grace? 
And her eyes, my father, her eyes? 
Oh! that you had ſeen them, when 
lifted up to Heaven after being fixed 
on me, they prayed for victory. 
You are right, ſhe is all Og; 
© but you will have rivals,'—- Rivals! 
© I have undoubtedly a thouſand.” — 
© They will carry her off from you,”— 
They will carry her off from me? 
To tell you the truth, I am afraid of 
© itz theſe Samnites are very brave 
young fellows ! Oh! let them be 
© as brave as you pleaſe; that is not 
«. what diſturbs me. Let them but give 
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who till then had taken a delight in ſti- 


mulating him, could no longer contain 


his tears. Ahl the rare preſent that 
£ Heaven makes us, ſaid he, embracing 
him, © when, he gives us a ſenſible heart! 
© It is the principle of all the virtues, 
My dear child, you oyerwhelm me 
< with joy. There remains ſtill in my 
« veins {ſufficient to make one campaign; 


© and you promiſe me ſach fine things, - 


£ that I will make this along with you.” 


The day of departure, according to 


cuſtom, the whole army filed off before 
the young maidens, who were ranged on 
the Gon to animate the warriors. The 
good old Teleſpon marched by his ſon's 
ſide, Ab, ah] ſaid the other old men, 
< ſee Teleſpon is grown young again; 
< where is he going then at his age ?'— 


To a wedding," replied the good man; 


© to a wedding.” Agatis made him 
remark Cephalis from afar, ho tower- 
ed above her companions with a grace 
page ts celeſtial. His father, who had 

is eyes _ him, perceived, that in 
paſſing before her, that ſweet and ſe- 
rene countenance was inflamed with a 
martial ardour, and became terrible as 
the countenance of Mars. Courage, 
© my ſon! ſaid he to him; ©* indulge thy 
s paſſion, it becomes thee well.” 

Part of the campaign paſſed between 
the Samnites and the Romans in ob- 
ſerving each other, without coming to 
any. decifive action. The ſtrength of 
the two (ſtates conſiſted in their armies ; 
and the generals on both ſides ated like 
able officers. However, the young Sam- 
nites who were to marry, - burned with 
impatience of coming to blows. © I 
have done nothing yet, ſaid one, wor- 
© thy to be inſcribed in the annals of the 


0 republick; I ſhall have the ſhame of 


© hearing myſelf named without any eu- 


* logytodiſtinguiſh me. What pity, 
iaid another, that they vouchſafe not 


to offer us an 0 portunity of ſignaliz- 


ing ourſelves! 1 ſhould have done 


< wonders. this campaigu.—“ Our ge- 
« neral,” ſaid the greater part, © will dil- 
© honour us in tbe eyes of our elders 
© and wives. If he leads us back with- 
© out fighting, they will have room to 
* think that he miſtruſted our valour.” 

But the ſage warrior, who was at their 
head, heard them ynmoyed. From his 
| Nownels and delays, he p.omiſed him- 
ſelf twp advantages : one was to - 
ſuade the enemy that he was weak or 
tcarful, aud to.engage him, in this con 
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fidence, to an imprudent attack ; the 
other, to ſuffer the impatience. of hig' 


warriors to ancreale, and to carry their 
ardour to exceſs before he riſked a battle. 
Both theſe ſtratagems ſucceeded. . The 
Roman general, haranguing his troops, 


pointed ont to them the Samanites- wa⸗ 
vering, and ready to fly before them. 
* The genius of Rome triumphs,” ſaid 
he to them; that of our enemies trem. 
© bles, and is not able to ſuſtain our 
6 approveh, Come on, brave Romans; 
it we have not the advantage of ground, 
that of valour makes it up to us: it 
is ours; let us march There t 

© are,” ſaid the Samnite general to his 
impatient youth; © Jet us ſufter them tq 
© approach within bow-ſhot, and you 
* ſhall tuen have all the liberty imagin- 
© able to deſerve your wives. 

The Romans advance; the Samnites 
wait them with firmneſs. Let us fall 
upon them, ſaid the Roman general; 
© a ſtill body cannot ſuſtain the impe- 
* tuolity of that which runs upon them." 
On a ſudden the Samnites themſelves 
ſpring forward, with the rapidity of 
courſers when the barrier. is opened to 
them. The Romans halt; they receive 
the ſhock without being broken or diſ- 
ordered; and the {kiltulneſs of their 
chief changes on a ſudden the attack to 
a defence. They fought a long time 
with incredible obſtinacy: to conceive 
it, we muſt picture to ourſelves men 
who had no other paſſions than love, 
nature, country, liberty, glory, defend- 
ing in thoſe deciſive moments all thoſe 
intereſts at once. In one of the redouht- 
ed attacks of the Samnites, old Teleſ- 
pon was dangerouſly wounded, as he 
tought by the ſide of his ſon. The 
youth, full of love for his father, — 
the Romans giving way in all parts, an 
thinking the battle won, purſued the in- 
vincible movementof nature, and draw- 
ing his father out of the tumult, helped 
him to drag himſelf to ſome diſtance 
ſrom the place of combat. There, at 
the foot of a tree, he dreſſed, with tears, 
the deep wound of the venerable old 
man. While he wag drawing the dart 
out of it, he heard near him the noiſe of 
a troop of Samnites, who had been re- 
pulſed, * Whither are you going, my 
friends? ſaidhe to them, quitting his 
father. © You fly! this is your way." 


Aud perceiving the left wing of the Ro- 


mans uncovered ; Come on, {aid he; 
{ let us attack their flank: they ate 
een a. © yan« 
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# yanquithed, if you but follow me.” 
This rapid evolution ſtruck terror into 
that wing of the Roman army; and A- 

tis, ſeeing them put to the rout, © Pur- 
« ſue, ſaid he, my friends! the road is 


« open : I quit you for a moment, to 
c 1 father.“ Victory at 


decided for the Samnites, and the 
Romans, too much enfeebled by their 


loſſes, were obliged to retire within their 


walls. 

Teleſpon had fainted away through 

in. Ihe cares of his ſon re-animated 
kim. * Are they beaten ?* demanded 
the old man. * They are putting the 
« finiſhing ſtroke to it, ſaid the young 
one; things are in a good poſture.— 
a If ſo," laid the old man, ſmiling, * en- 
deavour to-recal me to life: it is ſweet 
* to conquerors; and I would ſee thee 
marrie l. The good man, for a long 
time, had not ſtrength to ſay more; for 
the blood, which had flowed from his 
wound, had reduced him to extremity. 

The Samnites, after their victory, bu- 
fied themſeives the whole night in ſuc- 
couring the wounded : they ſpared no 
pains to ſave the wig father of Aga- 
tis 3 and he recovered, though with tome 
difkculty, of his weaknels. 

The return from' the campaign was 
the time of their marriages, for two rea- 
ſons : one, that the reward of ſervices 
done their country might follow them 
cloſe, and that the example might thence 
have more force; the other, that during 
the winter the young huſbands might 
have time to give life to new citizens, 
before they went to expole their own. 
As the deeds of this glowing youth had 
been more brilliant thau ever, they 
thought proper to give more pomp and 
ſplendour to the feaſt, which was to be 
their triumph. 

There were few maidens in the ſtate, 
who had not, like Cephalis, ſome com - 
munication of ſentiments and deſires 
with ſome one of the young men; and 
each of them put up vows for him whoſe 
choice ſhe hoped to fix, if he ſhould 
have it in his power to chuſe. 

The place in which they were to aſ- 
ſemble, was a vaſt amphitheatre, enter- 
ed by triumphal arches, on which were 
ſeen hung upthe ſpoils of the Romans. 
The young warriors were to repair there 
armed at all points; the young mai- 
dens with their bow and quiver, and as 
well clad as the ſimplicity of a ſtate, in 
which luxury was unknown, permitted, 
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© Come, daughters, ſaid the mothers, 
eager to adorn them, you muſt preſent” 
« yourſelves at this auguſt feaſt, with 
© all the charms that Heaven has been 
« pleaſed to grant you. The glory of 
men is to conquer, that of women te 
* pleaſe. Happy thoſe who ſhall merit 
* the wiſhes of theſe young and valiant 


_ © citizens, who are now going to be ad - 


© zudged the moſt worthy of giving de- 
* fenders to the ſtate! the palm of me- 
© rit will ſhelter their habitation, the 
* publick eſteem will ſurround it. Their 
© children will be the elder ſons of their 
country, and it's moſt precious hope. 
While they ſpoke thus, theſe tender mo- 
thers interweaved with vine-leaves and 
myrtle the beautiful treſſes of theſe youn 
virgins, and gave to the foldings of their 
veil that air and turn which was moſt: 
favourable to the character of their beau 
ty. From the knots of the girdle be- 
neath the botom, they created waves of 
the mot elegant drapery z fixed the qui- 
ver on their ſhoulders z inftrutted then 
to preſent themſelves with grace, lean- 
ing on the bowz and threw back their 
light robe negligently, above one of 
their knees, in order to give their gait 
more eaſe and majeſty. 's induſtry 
of the Samnite mothers was an a& of 
piety; and gallantry itſelf, employed in 
the triumph of virtue, aſſumed the fa- 
cred character of it. The maidens, ad- 
miring themſelves in the chryſtal of the 
pure wave, never thought themſelves ſuf - 
ficiently handſome; each of them exag - 
gerated the mute of her rivals, and 
dared no longer reckon upon her own, 
But of all the wiſhes formed in that 
great day, there were none more ardent 
than thoſe of the beautiful Cephalis. 
May the gods grant us our prayers,” 
ſaid her mother to her, embracing her; 
© but, my daughter, wait their will with 
the ſubmillion of an humble heart! if 
© they have given you ſome charms, they 
© know what value to ſet upon them. 
© It is for you to crown their gifts with 
© the graces of modeſty. Without mo- 
« deſty, beauty may dazzle, but will 
« never touch the heart. It is by this 
© thatit inſpires a tender veneration, and 
* obtains' a kind of worſhip, Let this 
« amiable modeſty ſerve as a veil to de- 
« fires, which, perhaps, may become 
« extinct before the day cloſes, and give 
<. place to a new inclination.” Cephalis 
was not able to bear this idea without 
letting fall ſome tears, * "Theſe * 
| d 
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Gid her mother to her, are unworthy 
© a Samnite maiden. Learn, that of all 
© the young warriors now about to al- 
© ſemble, there is not one but has la- 
© viſhed his blood for our defence, and our 
© liberty ; that there is not one of them 
* butmerits you, and towards whom you 
© cught to be proud of paying the debt 
due from your country. Think of 
© that, dry up your tears, and follow 
me. 

On his ſide, the good old Teleſpon 
conducted his ſon to the aſſembly. 
Well, faid he, how goes thy heart? 
I have been ſufficiently pleaſed with 
* you this campaign, and I hope they 
* will fpeak well of it.—“ Alas! ſaid 
the tender and modeſt Agatis, I had 
© but a moment for mylelf. I ſhould 
© perhaps have done ſomething z but 
you were wounded, I owed all my 
© attention to you. I do not reproach 
myſelf for having ſacrificed my glory 
to you: I ſhould be inconſolable for 
having betrayed my country; but I 
ſhould have been no leſs fo for having 
abandoned my father. Thank Hea- 
ven! my duties were not incompatible; 
the teſt is in the hand of the gods.'— 
How religious we are, when we are 
afraid !* ſaid the old man ſmiling. 
Confeſs that you were more reſolute, 
when you. went out to charge the Ro- 
mans; but take courage, all will 
« well: I promiſe you a handſome wife.“ 

They repair to the aſſembly, where 
ſeveral generations of citizens, ranged in 
amphitheatre, formed a moſt awful ſight. 
The circuit rounded off into an oval. 
On one fide were ſeen the daughters at 
the feet of their mothers; on the other 
fide, the fathers ranged above their ſons : 
at one end fat the council of old men; 
at the other the youth not yet marriage- 
able, placed according to bo degrees of 
their age. The new-married pairs of 
the preceding years crowned the circle. 
Reſpe&t, modeity, and filence, reigned 
wHoughout. This filence was ſuddenly 
interrupted by the noiſe of warlike in- 
ſtruments, and the Samnite general was 
keen to enter environed with heroes, who 
commanded under him. His prelence 
made all the aſſembly look down, He 
traverſes the circuit, and goes to place 
himſelf with his retinue in the midſt of 
the (ages. | 

Theannals of therepublick are opened, 
and a herald reads with a loud voice, 
according ta the order of time, the teſli- 
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honeſty, an irreproachable bravery, was 


mony which the magiſtrates and gene. 
rals had paid to the behaviour of the 
young warriors. He, who by ay, 
cowardice or baſeneſs had ſet a blg 
upon his name, was condemned by the 
laws to the infamous puniſhment of celj. 
bacy, till he had redeemed: his, honow 
by ſome brave action: but nothing vu 
more rare than ſuch examples. A plain 


the leaſt praiſe that could be given 
young Samnite: and it was a Kind of 
ſhame to have done only one's duty. 
Ihe greater part amongſt them bad 
given proofs of a courage, a virtue, 
which every where elle would be deem- 
ed heroick, but which in the manners of 
that people were hardly to be diſtinguiſt. 
ed, ſo familiar were they. Some of 
them raiſed themſclves above their rivals 
by actions that were (ſtriking ; but the 
judgment of the ſpectators became more 
ſevere in proportion as they received the 
report of virtues ſtill more worthy of 
commendation ; and thoſe which had at 
firſt ſtruck them, were effaced by greater 
ſtrokes. The firſt campaigns of Agatis 
were of this number; but when they came 
to the recital of the laſt battle, Rf (ve 
related how he had abandoned his fa- 
ther to rally his companions, and lead 
them back to the fight ; this ſacrifice of 
nature to his country carried all their 
ſuſfrages: the tears ran from the eyes of 
the old men; thoſe who ſurrounded Te- 
leſpon embraced him with joy, thoſe at 
a greater diſtance congratulated him by 
geſture and look. The good man ſmiled, 
and burſt into tears; the very rivals of 
his ſon viewed him with reſpect ; and 
the mothers, preſſing their daughters in 
their arms, wiſhed them Agatis for their 
huſband. Cephalis, pale and trembling, 
dares not lift up her eyes: her heart, 
filled with joy and fear, had ſuſpended 
it's motion; her mother, who ſupported 
her on her knees, dares not ſpeak to her, 
for fear of betraying her, and thinks 
ſhe ſees all eyes fixed upon her. ; 
As ſoon as the murmur of the uni- 
verſal applauſe was appeaſed, the herald 
names Parmeno, and relates, that in the 
laſt battle, the courſer of the Samnite 
general being thrown down under him, 
transfixed by a deadly ſhaft, and the 
hero in his fall being for a moment de- 
fenceleſs, a Roman ſoldier was on 
point of piercing him with his javelin; 
when Parmeno, to fave the chief's life, 


bad expoſed his own, by throwing by: 
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Qt before the blow, from which he had 


received a deep wound. It is certain, 
ſaid the general, addreſſing himſelf to 
the aſl:wbly, that this brave citizen 
made a buckler for me with his body; 
and if my life be of ſervice to my 
«country; it is a gift of Parmeno's.” 
At theſe words, the aſſembly, leſs moved, 
but not leſs; aſtoniſhed, at Parmeno's 
courage than that of Agatis, beſtowed 
upon him the ſame eulogies; and the 
ſuffrages and good wiſhes were now di- 
vided between thoſe two rivals. The he- 
rald, by order of the elders, commands 
filence; and thoſe venerable judges get 
up to deliberate. Their opinions are op- 
poſed to each other for a long time with 
equal advantage. Some of them pre- 
tended, that Agatis ought not to have 

vitted his poſt to aſſiſt his father, and 
that he had done nothing but repair this 
fault by DIY his father to rally 
his companions : but this unnatural 
ſentiment was eſpouſed by very few. 
The moſt aged of the elders then ſpoke, 
and faid, * Is it not virtue that we are 
* to recompenſe? The point, then, is 
only to know which of theſe two 
© emotions 1s the moſt virtuous; to 
© abandon a dying father, or to expoſe 
© one's own life. Our young warriors 
have both of them performed an action 
* deciſive with reſpect to the victory: it 
is for you, virtuous citizens, to judge 
* which of the two it muſt have coſt 
* molt. Of two examples equally ſer- 
* viceable, the moſt painful is that which 
« muſt be moſt encouraged.” 

Will it be believed of the manners 
of this people? Tt was decided with 
one voice, that it was braver to tear 
one's ſelf from the arms of a dying fa- 
ther, whom we could ſuccour, than to 
expoſe one's ſelf to death, even though 
it were inevitable; and all the ſuffrages 
concurred in decreeing to Agatis the 
honour of the firſt choice. But the con- 
teſt about to arife will appear ſtill leſs 
probable. Their deliberations were car- 
ed on aloud; and Agatis had heard 
that the principles of generoſity alone 
made the balance incline in his favour. 
There aroſe in his ſoul a reproach which 
made him aſhamed, * No,” ſaid he in 
himſelf, © it is'a furprize; I ought not 
* to make an ill uſe of it.” He aſks 
leave to ſpeak ; they attend in ſilence. 
A triumph which'T have not merited,” 
lad he, would be the torment of my 
? life; and in the arms of my virtuous 
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© ſpouſe, my happineſs would be im- 
6 — by this cell of having ob- 
© tained her unjuſtly. You think you 
* crown in tne the perſon who has done 
* moſt for his country; wiſe Sam- 
© nites, I muſt confeſs, that what 1 did, 
Vas not entirely done for that alone. 
I love, I longed to merit what I love 
* and if there is any glory redounds to 
me from a conduct which you vouch- 
© ſafe to commend, love divides it with 
© virtue, Let my rival judge himſelf, 
© and let him receive the prize, which T 
* yield to him, if he has been more ge- 
* nerous than I,” Ho is it ble to 
expreſs the emotion which this confeſ- 
ſion cauſed in all hearts! On one ſide 
it tarniſhed the luſtre of the actions of 
this young man; and on the other u 
gave to the character of his virtue ſome- 
thing more heroick, more ſurprizing, 
more nncommon, than the moſt noble 
devotion of life. This ſtroke of frank - 
neſs and candour, produced with re- 
gard to theſe young rivals, two' very 
oppoſite effects. Some, admiring thera 
with an undiſguiſed joy, ſeemed to & 
by a noble aſſurance, that this examp 
raiſed them above themſelves ;* others, 
loſt and confuſed, appeared to be over- 
whelmed, as by a weight above their 
ſtrength. The matrons and virgins, in 
their hearts, unanimouſly gave the prize 
of virtue to him who had the magnam- 
mity to declare, that he was not worthy 
of it : and the elders had their eyes fix- 
ed on Parmeno; who, with a compoſed 
countenance, waited tal they ſhould 
dcign to hear him. * I know not,“ ſaid 
he at lait, addreſſing himſelf to Agatis, 
I know not to what degree the action 
of men ought to be difintereſted, in 
order to be virtuous. There is no- 
thing, ſtrictly ſpeak ing, but is done 
for our own ſatis faction; but what 
I ſhould not have done for mine, is 
the confeſſion I have juſt heard ; and 
even ſuppoſing that there may have 
been hitherto ſomething more brave 
in my condut than in yours, Which 
is a point yet undecided, the ſeverity 
with which you have juſt now judged 
ourſelf, raiſes you above me.” 
| Here the elders, confounded, knew nat 
which fide to take: they had not even 
recourſe to voices, in order to determine 
to whom to give the prize. It was de- 
cided by acclamation, that both of them 
merited it, and the honour of the ſecond 
choice was now unworthy either af one 
ar 
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or the other. The moſt aged of the 


E ſpoke again. Why delay, faid 
e, © by our irreſolutions, the happineſs 
of our young people? Their choice 
© js made in the bottom of their hearts; 
let them he permitted to communicate 
© one to the other the ſecret of their 
« defires: if the object of them be dif- 
* ferent, each, without precedency, will 
obtain the wife he loves; if it hap- 
pen that they are rivals, the law of 
chance ſhall decide it; and there is 
no Samnite maiden but may glory in 
conſoling the lets ſucceſsful of theſe 
* two warriors.* Thus ſpoke the vene- 
rable Androgeus, and all the aſſembly 
applauded, 

They cauſe Agatis and Parmeno to 


advance to the middle of the circus. 


They begin by embracing each other, 
and all eyes are bedewed with tears. 
Trembling each, they hefitate: they are 
afraid to name the wife of their . 
neither of them thinks it poſſible that 
the other can have made a choice dif- 
ferent from his own. -* I love,” ſaid 
Parmeno, * the moſt accompliſhed of 
© Heaven's works; grace and beauty 
itſelf.'—* Alas!“ replied Agatis, you 
love her whom I adore: it is naming 
her, to paint her thus; the noblenets 
of her features, the gentle fire of her 
looks, I know not what of divinity 
in her ſhape and gait, ſufficiently di- 
ftinguiſh her from the crowd of Sam- 
nite maidens. How unhappy will one 
of us be, reduced to another choice! 
— You ſay true," replied Parmeno, 
there is no happineſs without Eliana.” 
— þ Eliana, fay you! What,“ cried 
Agatis, is it the daughter of the wiſe 
* Androgeus, Eliana, 'whom you love?“ 
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—* And whe then ſhould I love * g 
Parmeno, aſtoniſhed at the joy of his 
rival. Eliana! not Cephalis!? refun. 
ed Agatis with tranſport. Ah! if iz 
* we are happy: embrace me; you re. 
© ſtore me to life“ By their embracy 
it was eaſy. to judge that they were . 
conciled about their love. The elder 


ordered them to dra near; and, if their 


choice was not the ſame, to declare f 
aloud, At the names of Eliana and 
Cephalis, the whole amphitheatre n. 
ſounded with ſhouts of applauſe. Ay. 
drogeus and Teleſpon, the brave, Ey. 
menes, father of Cephalis, Parmeno'; 
father, Melante, felicitated each othe 
with that melting tenderneſs whichma. 
gles in the joy of old men. N 
friends, ſatd Teleſpon, we hare 
brave children there: with what u. 
dour are they going to beget others! 
When I think of it, I imagine my{lf 
to be ſtill in the flower of my age. Pa. 
ternal weaknels apart, the day of mar. 
riages is a feſtival to me: I think it 
is I who m all the virgins of the 
common Wealth.“ While he ſpoke thus, 
the good man leaped with joy; and u 
he was a widower, they adviſed him to 
put himſelf again into the ranks. 4 No 
« raillery,* ſaid he; if I were always 
as young, I might yet do ſomething 
* to ſpeak of. | | 

They repaired to the temple to con- 
ſecrate at the foot of the altar the cer. 
mony of the marriages. Parmeno and 
Agatis were conducted together in ti - 
umph; and there was ordered a folemn 
facrifice, to return thanks to the gods 
for having given to the republick tus 
ſuch virtuous citizens. | 
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THE GOOD HUSBAND. 


ELISOND E, one of thoſe good 
fathers of a family who recal the 
golden age to our minds, had married 
his only daughter, Hortenſia, to the Ba- 
ron De Vallain; and his niece, Amelia, 
to the Preſident De Luiane. 
Valſain, gallant. without aſſiduity, 
ſafficiently tender without jealouſy, too 


much taken up about his own' glory 


and advancement to make himſelf the 


guardian of his wife, had left her upon 
the ſtrength of her own virtue, to deli- 
ver herſelt up to the diſſipations of 4 
world, in which being launched him- 
ſeif, he took a delight in ſeeing her 
ſhine. Luſane, more retired, more al- 
ſiduous, breathed only for Amelia; Who, 
on her ſide, lived but for him. 

mutual care of pleaſing was their con. 
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THRB GOOD HUSBAND. 


Facred of dutieswas the "ſweeteſt of 
pleaſurts; 

Old Feliſoirde was len the union 
ef bis family, hen the deaths of Ame- 
* aud Valtein diffuſed -forrow and 

writ. Difane in his grief 

had not the conſolation of being a 
father's Valſain left Hortenſia two ch 
dren with very little to 
The firſt ſorros of the _ — 
were only her huſband x we fo 
ourſelves in yain, we return thither in- 
ſenſibly. The time of mourning was 

that of refleRtion. "ST Þe 
9 Paris, a young woman, refgmed 
to diffipation, is exempt from cenſure as 

long as —4 * the . 

ſuppoſe that moſt in- 
he Al ought to be the moſt rigid, and 
what he ap they dare not blame; 
but, delivered up to herſelf, ſhe falls 

again under the tutelage of a 
and jealous publick, and it is not at 
2 two that 'widowhood is a free 

Hortenſia then ſaw — — 
ry was too to depend on 

herſelf, and — faw it till - «dog 
One day this father communicated 
Ms nephew Luſane. My 
friend, ſaid he, you are much to be 


itied; — am Kal more ſo. I have 
1— ter ; yo know how I 
6 love te — and you ſee the dangers that 


5 ſhe runs.” The world, which has ſe- 
4 duced her, invites her back again; 
her mourning 
© herſelf — and I am afraid, old us 
©T an, T live enough to have 
octaſion to — ye y daugh- 
ter has a fund of virtue ; but our 
« virtue is within ourſelves, and our 
© honour, that honour ſo dear, is placed 
in the opinion of others.. I under- 
©* ſtand you, Sir; and to ſay the truth, 
I ſhare your uneaſintis. But can we 
not en Hortenfia to a new match? 
—* Ha, my friend | what reafons ſhe 
has to oppoſe mel two children, two 
* children without fortune j for you 
© know that I am not rich, and that 


a _ father was'ruined. — No mat- | 


Fit ſhould be agreeable to 
„ who 


ſupport them. 


over, ſhe will reſign - 


* Luſane i Heaven reads in my heurt 
* But tell me, does the huſband-whom 
you e know my daughter? Ie 
not he aftaid*of her youtiijʒ her levity, 
the flight ſlie has taken in the world?“ 
her a8 well as you do, 
and qe eſteems her no leſs. Felifonde 
delayed not to ſpeak to his daughter. 
Ves, my father, I agree, me, 
that ſituation i is delicate. To be 
© obſervant of one's ſelf; to be afraid of 
© one's ſelf without ceaſi to be in the 
* world as before one's judge, is the lot 
of a —— — 

and da us. — Well, then, daugh- 
ter, Luſane has talked to me of a huſ- 
© band who would ſuit yon Lu- 
£ fane, my father? Ah, if it be poſ- 
< fible, WD give me one hike -him- 
«ſelf! 2 
c Valſain, 12 not help en 
ſometimes the lot of his wife.” - The 
father, tranſported with her anſwer, 


went to give an account of it to his ne- 


ew. If you do not flatter me, faid 
uſane, — we — ** be 
6 > CL riend, is it 
« you? 7 1 myſelf, © Alas m 
t had told me ſo. Yes, it is 
Sir, who would conſole your old axe, 
© by bringing back to her duty a d 
* ter worthy of you. Witheut giving. 
© into indecent extra ics, I fee 
© that Hortenſia has aſſumed all the airs, 
*. all the follies of a woman uf faſhion. 
Vivacity, caprice, the deſire of pleaſ- 
ing and of amuſements, have en 
her in the labyrinth of a-noiſy and fti- 
© volous a vaintance the point is to 
vithdraw her from it. To do that, I 
© have occaſion for a little courage uud 
«© reſolution : I ſhall have tears 
© to contend with, and that is much 
© for a heart ſo ſenſible as mine; never- 
* tholels, I can anſwer for myſelf. Hoe 
you, Sir, you are a father; an 
C « ends thould come to _— P 
© you" Fear nothing; diſpoſe 
* daughter: T confide hey bo 
. * rome it 8 of a hu 
6. not enoug , en 
that of a father. | jou 
Luſane was received by Hortenſia 
iedthe mad wecbiag og grace. ©Think 
that you ſee in me, ſhe to him, 
the wife that you have tot; it I take 


© her place in TRI I _ no- 
ee THe 
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or the other. The moſt aged of the 


judges ſpoke again. Why delay, faid 
e, © by our irreſolutions, the happineſs 
of our young people? Their choice 
is made in the bottom of their hearts ; 
let them he permitted to communicate 
one to the other the ſecret of their 
defires : if the object of them be dif- 
terent, each, without precedency, will 
obtain the wife he loves ; if it hap- 
pen that they are rivals, the law of 
chance ſhall decide it; and there is 

no Samnite maiden but may glory in 
© conloling the lets faccefeful of theſe 
two warriors.* Thus ſpoke the vene- 
rable Androgeus, and all the aſſembly 
applauded, 

They cauſe Agatis and Parmeno to 


advance to the middle of the- circus. 


They begin by embracing each other, 
and all eyes are bedewed with tears. 
Trembling each, they heſitate: they are 
afraid to name the wife of their defires 
neither of them thinks it poſſible that 
the cther can have made a choice dif- 
ferent from his own. .* I love,” ſaid 
Parmeno, * the moſt accompliſhed of 
* Heaven's works; grace and beauty 
itſelf.— “ Alas!“ replied Agatis, you 
love her whom I adore: it is naming 
her, to paint her thus; the nobleneſs 
of her features, the gentle fire of her 
looks, I know not what of divinity 
in her ſhape and gait, ſufficiently di- 
{tinguiſh her from the crowd of Sam- 
nite maidens. How unhappy will one 
of us be, reduced to another choice! 
— You ſay true," replied Parmeno, 
there is no happineſs without Eliana.” 
— Eliana, ſay you! What,' cried 
Agatis, © is it the daughter of the wile 
« Andiogeus, Eliana, whom you love?“ 
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—* And whe then ſhould I love ?* g 
Parmeno, aſtoniſhed at the joy of his 
rival. Eliana! not Cephalis!” refun. 
ed Agatis with tranſport. Ah! ifg, 
* we are happy: embrace me; you re. 
© ſtore me to life,” By their embracy 
it was eaſy. to judge that they were x. 
conciled about their love. The elder 
ordered them to draw near; and, if their 
choice was not the ſame, to declare ; 
aloud. At the names of Eliana and 
Cephalis, the whole amphitheatre x. 
ſounded with ſhouts of applauſe. An. 
drogeus and Teleſpon, the brave. Ey. 
menes, father of Cephalis, Parmeno'; 
father, Melante, felicitated each other 
with that melting tenderneſs which mu. 
gles in the joy of old men. My 
« friends,” ſatd Teleſpon, we hare 
brave children there: with what ar. 
dour are they going to beget others! 
When I think of it, I imagine myſelf 
to be ſtill in the flower of my age. Pa 
ternal weakneſs apart, the day of mar. 
riages is a feſtival to me: I think it 
is I who marry all the virgins of the 
© commonwealth.” While he ſpoke thus, 
the good man leaped with joy; anda 
he was a widower, they adviſed himto 
put himſelf again into the ranks. * No 
© raillery,* ſaid he © if I were always 
* as young, I might yet do ſomething 
* to {peak of. | 

They repaired to the temple to con- 
ſecrate at the foot of the altar the cere- 
mony of the marriages. Parmeno and 
Agatis were conducted together in ti. 
umph; and there was ordered a folemn 
ſacritice, to return thanks to the gods 
for having given to the republick tus 
ſuch virtuous citizens. 
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THE GOOD HUSBAND. 


ELISOND E, one of thoſe good 
fathers of a family who recal the 
golden age to our minds, had married 
his only daughter, Hcrtenſa, to the Ba- 
ron De Vallain; and his nizce, Amelia, 
to the Preſident De Lulane. 

Valſain, gallant without aſſiduity, 
ſufficiently tender without jealouſy, too 
much taken up about his own glory 
and advancement to make himtelf the 


guardian of his wife, had left her upon 
the {trength of her own virtue, to deli- 
ver herſelf up to the diſſipations of 3 
world, in which being launched him- 
ſeif, he took a delight in ſceing her 
ſhine. Luſane, more retired, more aſ- 
ſiduous, breathed only for Amelia; who, 
on her ſide, lived but for him. The 
mutual care of pleaſing was their con. 
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ſacred of duties was the "ſweeteſt of 


pleaſures. 8 
Old Feliſonde was enjoying the union 
of his family, when the deaths of Ame- 


lia and Valſain "diffuſed ſorrow and 
niohruing over 


| it. Luſane in his grief 
had net even the conſolation of being a 


father: Valſain left Hortenſia two chil- 
dren with very little to ' ſupport them. 


The firſt ſorrows of the young widow 
were only her huſband ; we for 
ourſelves in vain, we retorn thither in- 
ſenſibly.” The time of mourning was 
that of reflection. 
At Paris, a young woman, reſigned 
to diſſipation, is exempt from cenſure as 
long as ſhe is in the of a huſband : 
they ſuppoſe that the perſon moſt in- 
tereſted ought to be the moſt rigid, and 
what he approves they dare not blame; 
but, delivered up to herſelf, ſhe falls 
in under the tutelage of a Srere 
and jealous publick, and it-is not at 
twenty-two that widowhood is a free 
ſtate.” Hortenſia then ſaw clearly that 
ſhe was too young to depend only on 
herſelf; and Feliſonde ſaw it till clearer. 
One day this father communicated 
his fears to his nephew Luſane. My 
* friend,” ſaid he, you are much to be 
© pitied, but I am ftill more ſo. I have 
© but one daughter; you know how I 
© love her, and you ſee the dangers:that 
5 ſhe runs. The world, which has ſe- 
© duced her, invites her back again; 


© her mourning over, ſhe will reſign 


© herſelf to-it; and I am afraid, old as 
© I am, I may live long enough to have 
© occaſion to be aſhamed. y daugh- 
© ter has a fund of virtue; but our 
* virtue is within ourſelves, and our 
© honour, that honour ſo dear, is placed 
in the opinion of others. I under- 
© ſtand you, Sir; and to ſay the truth, 
I. ſhare your uneaſintis. But can we 
not engage Hortenſia to a new match? 
— Ha, my friend | what reaſons ſhe 
© has to oppoſe me! two children, two 
children without fortune; for you 
© know that I am not rich, and that 
© their father was ruined.'——" No mat- 
© ter, Sir; confult Hortenſia: I know 
* a man, if it ſhould be agreeable to 


© her, who thinks juſtly enough, who 
© has 2 heart 


© father to ber children.“ The good 
old man t he underſtood him. 
O, you,” ſaid he to him, who form- 


ou whom' I love ad my on ſon; 


THE GOOD HUSBAND, 


© 'Valſain, 
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Luſane ! Heaven reads in my heart 
© But tell me, does the huſband — 
vyou propoſe know my daughter? Is 
not he afraid of — levity, 
the flight ſlie has taken in the world? 
— He ws her as well as you do, 
— wr png her no leſs. — — 
ayed not to ſpeak to his « 
Ves, my father, I -agree,' faid the, 
that my ſituation is delicate. To be 
© obſervant of one's ſelf, to be afraid of 
© one's ſelf without ceaſing; to be in the 
* world as before one's — is the lot 
* of a widow at my age: it is pai 
and dangerous.'——" Well, then, daugh- 
ter, Luſane has talked: to me of a huſ- 
© band who would ſuit yon.“ ! Lu- 
* fane, my father? Ah, if it be poſ- 
« ſible, let him give me one like him- 
„ ſelf! Happy as I was myſelf with 
I could not help envying 
© ſometimes the lot of his wife. The 
father, tranſported with -her anſwer, 


went to give an account of it to his ne- 


phew. | © If you do not flatter me, ſaid 
Luſane, * to-morrow we ſhall all be 
happy. —* What, my friend, is it 
you? — I myſelf. Alas l m 
heart had told me ſo. Yes, it is I, 
© Sir, who would conſole your old age, 
by bringing back to her duty a daugh- 
© ter worthy of you. Without giving. 
into indecent extravagancies, I ſee 
that Hortenſia has aſſumed all the airs, 
all the follies of a woman of fathion. 
— caprice, the deſire of pleaſ- 
ing and of amuſements, have engaged 
her in the labyrinth of a noiſy and fri- 
volous acquaintance z- the point is to 
withdraw. her from it. To do that, I 
have occaſion for a little courage and 
reſolution : I ſhall have tears perhaps 
to contend with, and that is much 
© for a heart ſo ſenſible as mine; never- 
* thclefs, I can anſwer for myſelf. But 
© you, Sir, you are a father; and if 
Hortenſia thould come to complain to 
© you Fear nothing; diſpoſe of 
© my daughter: I confide her to wy 
C * * and if the * of a huf- 
© ban not enough, T to 

© that of a father. 4 42 — ny 
Luſane was received by Hortenſia 
with the moſt touching graces. Think 
6 that you ſee in me, ſaid ſhe to him, 
© the wife that you have loſt; if I take 
© her place in your heart, I have no- 
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thing to regret. 


When they came to draw p/the ar- 
ticles z i dir 5 ſaid | a to ri 
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c let us not forget that we have two 
© orphans. Their father's eſtate has 
© not. permitted him to leaye them a 
« large inheritance; let us not deprive 
« them of their mother's, nor let the 
© birth of my children be a misfortune 
to them. The old _ 1 
even to weeping with the generoſity 
his * he called from that 
moment his ſon. Hortenſia was not 
leſs ſenſible to the proceedings of her 
new huſband, The moſt elegant equi- 
page, the richeſt cloaths, the moſt pre- 
cious trinkets, a houſe in which every 
thing breathed taſte, elegance, wealth, 
oclaimed to this young lady a huſ- 
nd attentive to all leaſures, But 
the joy ſhe felt was not of long duration, 
. ſoon as a calm had ſucceeded to 
the tumult of the wedding, Luſane 
thought it his duty to come to an expla- 
nation with her on the plan of life which 
he wanted to trace out to her. He took 
for this ſerious diſcourſe the peaceful 
moment of her waking ; that moment 
in which the filence of the ſenſes leaves 
the reaſon it's 
the ſoul herſelf, lulled by. the trance of 
ſleep, ſtems to revive with pure ideas, 
and being wholly miſtreſs of herlelf, 
contemplates herſelf, and reads in her 
own boſom, as we ſee to the bottom of 
à clear and {mooth water. 
. My dear Hortenſia, ſaid he to her 
* I want you to be happy, and to be al- 
Ways ſo, But it will coſt you ſame 
flight ſacrifices, and I had much rather 
© aſk them gg of you, than engage 
« you to them by indirect methods, 
5 which would ſhew diſtruſt. 
. 4 You have paſſed with the Baron De 
Valſain ſome agreeable years. Made 
+ for the world, and for pleaſures, 
5 un „ brilliant, and diſſipated him- 
6 


inſpired you with all his taſtes. 


My character is more ferious, my con- 
dition more modeſt, my temper a little 
more ſevere; it is not poſſible for me 
to aſſume his manners, and I believe 


it is the better for you. The path 


6 = have yet followed is ſtrewed with 
« flowers and ſnares; that which we 
< are going to purſue has fewer attrac- 


+ tions and fewer dangers. Thecharm 
.£ which ſurrounded 


you. would have 
been diflipated with youth; the ſerene 


days I prepare for you will be the ſame 


© in ail ſeaſons, It is not inthe midſt of 


the world that an honeſt woman finds 


„ happineſs; it is in the midſt-of her 


ect freedom, wherein 
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© own family, We los af his th 


© the care of her children, and the in. 
« timate commerce of a worthy ſet of 
© acquaintance.” | 

The preamble gave Hortenſia ſome 
ſurprize z above all, the ward family 
ſtartled her ear : but aſſuming a tone of 
raillery, I ſhall become, ps, ſome 
© day or other, ſaid ſhe, * an excellent 
manager of a family; at preſent 1 
© know nothing of it. My duty is to 
© love you, I tulfil it; my children do 
not yet want me: as to my acquain. 
© tance, you know that I fee none but 
C | mam people. Let us not con- 
* found, my dear, genteel people with 
< good ple.“ I underſtand your 
« diſtinction; but in point of acquain. 
© tances, we ought not to be ſo difficult. 
The world, ſuch as it is, amuſes me; 
* and the way of living in it has nothing 

incompatible with the decency of your 
condition: it 1s not I who wear the 
robe, and I do not fee why Madame 
Luſane ſhould be more obliged to be 
a mope than Madam De Valſain. Be, 
then, my dear prefident, as grave as 
you pleaſe ; but do not take it amiſs 
© that your wife be giddy a few 
* longer: every age will bring it's l- 
* 1ngs along with it.“ It is pity, te- 
plied Luſane, to bring you back to ſeri- 
* duſneſs, for you are a charming trifler, 
* There is a neceſſity, however, for talk- 
* ing reaſon to you. In the world, do 
* you love without diſtinction every 
thing that compoſes it? Not ſepa- 
* rately; but the medley pleaſes me 
well enough all er. What ot 
* the dealers in ſcandal, for inſtance? 
—* The ſcandal-mon have their 
© charms.'—— They give a ridiculous 
turn to the plaineſt things, a criminal 
air to the moſt innocent, and publiſh, 
* with exaggeration, the foibles or ir- 
« regularities of thoſe whom they have 
« juit flattered.—“ It is true, that at 
the firſt glance we are frightened at 
5 theſe characters, but at bottom they 
are very little dangerous: from the 
© moment that we rail at all the world, 
b rajling does no harm: it is a ſpecies 
af contagion which weakens in pro- 


portion as it extends itſelf.— And 


© thoſe fops, whoſe very looks are an 
.+ inſult to a virtuous woman, and whoſe 


.+ converſation diſhonours her, what ſay 
you to them? One never believes 
„ them. —“ I would not imitate them 
iin fpeakipg ill of your ſex; n 


are 
many 


- * % * . 
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c many valuable women, I know, but 
4 ther are! Juſt as it is a- 
« mongt you, a mixture of virtues and 
« vice. Very well; and what pre- 
« vents r chance i this mix - 
ture: We do make one intimacy, 
« but in the world we live with the 
« world.“ But I, my dear; I would 


« live only with people, who by their 


.t manhers and character are deſerving 
to be my friends. —“ Your friends, 
« Sir, your friends ! and how many of 
them have we in life? —“ A great 
many, when we are worthy, and know 
© how to cultivate them. I ſpeak not 
© of that generous 2 ＋ devo- 
© tion of which proceeds almoſt to he- 
© roiſm; I call thoſe friends who come 


© to me with the defire of finding joy 


© and peace, diſpoſed to pardon my 
.C fable, to 3 them Lows the eyes 
of the publick, to treat me when pre- 
© ſent with frapkneſs, when abſent with 
-« tenderneſs... Such friends are not ſo 
© rare; and I preſume to hope, that I 
© ſhall have ſuch,' —* WI 
© heart; we will introduce our ſeveral 
© acquaintance to each other.,'—< I will 
© not have two ſets of acquaintance.'— 
© What, Sir, will not your door be open? 
Open to my friends, always: to 
, comer, never, I give you my 
© word,'=4 No, Sir; I will not ſuffer 
© you to revolt againſt the publick by 
© odious diſtinctions. We miy not 
© love the world, but we ought to fear 
© it, and not offend it.'*—* Oh, be eaſy, 
© my dear, that is my concern: they 
* will ſay that I 5 * 1 3 jealous, 
8 $z that ſignifies little to me.” 
yy , ines oy me. I would have 
my huſband be reſpected, and not have 
© cauſe to reproach me with having 
© made him the town-talk. Form your 
* own company as you ſhall think pro- 
per, but leave me to cultivate my old 
* acquaintance, and prevent the court 
* and town from letting their tongues 
+ looſe upon you. 

Luſane admited the addrefs of a young 
woman in defending her liberty. M 
dear Hortenſia, ſaid he to her, ! it i 
* not, as a whim, that I have taken my 
* reſolution: it is upon thorough con- 
© fideration, you may believe me, and 
nothing in the world can change it, 
* Chuſe, among the perſons whom you 
* ſee, ſuch a number of decent women 
* and prudent men as you ſhall think 
0 proper, my houſe ſhall be theirs 3 but 
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all my 
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' © that choice made, take leave of the 


© reſt. I will join my friends to yours : 
our two liſts united ſhall be depoſited 
« with my porter for his conſtant rule; 
© and if he deviates from it, he ſhall be 
* diſcharged, This is the plau I pro- 


« poſe to 'myſelf, and which I. wanted - 


© to communicate to you.“ .C 
Hortenſia remained confounded at 
ſeeing all her fine projects vaniſh in a 
moment. She could not believe that it 
was Luſane, that gentle and gqamplai- 
ſant man, who had juſt been talking to 
her. After this, ſaid ſhe, * who.can 
* truſt men? ſee the tone this man aſ- 
* ſumes! with what compoſure he dic- 
© tates his will to me! To ſee only vir- 
* tuous women, and accompliſhed men! 
© afine chimera l And they the amuſing 
© ſociety which this circle of reſpectable 
© friends muſt afford! Sach it my plan, 
laid he, as if there was nothing but to 
obey when he had ſaid it, See how 
we ſpoil them. My couhn was a 
good little woman, who moped as 
much as he pleaſed, She was as happy 
as a queen the moment her huſband 


tranſported with one careſs, ſhe would 
come to me and boaſt of bim as a di- 
vinity, He believes, without doubt, 
that aceording to her example I ſhall 
have nothing elſe to do but to pleaſe 
him: he is miſtaken, and if he in- 
tends to put me in leading - ſtrings, I 
2 him ſee that I am no longer a 
child. 


r 


From that moment, to the 27 


free, and endearing manner whic 


had obſerved with Luſane, ſucceeded a 


cold and reſerved air, which he ſaw 
plain enough, but took no notice of it 
to her, She had not failed to make her 
marriage known to that fwarm of ſlight 
acquaintances, who are. called friends, 
They came in crowds to congratulate 
her, and Luſane could not decline re- 
turning with her thoſe viſits of ceremo- 
ny; but he infuſed into his politeneſs 
ſuch ſtriking diſtinRtions, that it was 
not difficult for Hortenſia to diſcern 
thoſe whom. he wiſhed to ſee again. 

In this number was not included one 


Olympia, who, with à ſovercign- con- 


tempt for the opinion. of the publick, 
tends that every thing which pleaſes 
is right, and joins the example to the 
ept; nor one Climene, who does not 

oy why a woman ſhould make a 
ſeruple to change _ lovers when the is 


2 tired : 


deigned to ſmile upon her, and quite 


' 
| 
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tired of the man ſhe has taken, and 
thinks the timid precautions of ſecreſy 
too much beneath her quality. In this 
number were. not included thoſe ſmart 
toilette and ſcene hunters, who leading 
in Paris a life of idleneſs and inutility, 

ubs in the morning, and butterflies in 
the evening*) pals one half of their time 


in having nothing to do, and the other 


half in doing nothing; nor thoſe obliging 
gentry by profeſſion, who having no 

rſonal exiſtence in the world, attach 
' themſelves to a handſome woman to paſs 
for one of her danglers, and wo- ruin 
her in order to ſupport themlelves. 


ment uneaſy and penſive. She thought 
ſhe ſaw herſelf on the point of being de- 
prived of every thing that makes life 
agreeable: vanity, a taſte for pleaſure, 
the love of liberty, every thing revolted 
againſt the empire which -her huſband 
wanted to aſſume. However, having 
armed herſelf with reſolution, ſhethought 
it her duty to difſemble for a time, the 
better to chuſe the moment of breaking 
Out. a 

The next day Luſane aſked her if ſhe 
had made out her lift. * No, Sir,” faid 
the, © I have not, and ſhall not make 
4 any. Here is mine,” continued he, 
without any diſcompoſure ; * ſee, if in 
the number of your friends and of 
s mine 1 have forgot any one you like, 
and that is fit for us. —“ I have told 
you, Sir, that I ſhal! not meddle in 
your arrangements, and I beg of you, 
once for all, not to interfere in mane, 


us do like all the reſt of the world: 
let us divide them without conſtrain- 
ing ourſelves. Have thoſe whom yau 
like to dinner; Iwill have thoſe whom 
I like to ſupper.— Ah, my dear 
Hortenſia | what you propoſe ta me 
is far from my principles. Do not 
think of it : never in my houſe ſhall 
ſuch a cuſtom take place, I will make 
it as agreeable as I can to you; but 
no diſtinction, if you pleaſe, between 

our friends and mine. This even- 
ing all whom this litt contains are in- 
vited to ſup with you. Receive them 
well, I beſcech you, and prepare your- 
ſelf to live with them.“ At theſe 
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confidence. 


Though he might 


If our acqueintance do not ſuit, let 


to be corrected by 
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words he retired, R. NA for 
Hortenſia to » There,” ſaid he, 
5 his law is laid downT-” And running 
it over, ſhe was — — net 
to fubmit to it, when the Counteſs Ds 
Fierville, Valſuin's awnt, came to ſee 
her, and found her with tears in her 
eyes, This havghty woman had taken 
Hortenſia into her friendſhip, and as fhe 
flattered her inclinations, had gained he 
The young lady, whok: 
heart ſtood in need of conſolation, told 
her the cauſe of her chagrin. © How! 


' © what !* cried the counteſs, after hay. 
. mg had the folly to difpoſe of your. 
Hortenſia retired to her own apart- „ ſel 


fo unſuitably, will you alſo be þ 
weak as to degrade yourſelf? Von 


a ſlave! and to whom? a man of the 


robe! Remember that you have hat 
the honour to be Madam De Valſain. 
Hortenſia was now aſhamed of having 
had the weakneſs to expoſe her huſband. 
in the wrong, 
ſaid ſhe, © that ſhould not hinder me 


from reſpeòting him: he is the honeſt- 


© eſt man in the world, and what he ha 
done for my children — An honek 
* man! and who is not fo? Thatis a 
merit to be met with in every ſtreet, 
And what has this honeſt man done 
ſo wonderful for your children? He 
has not robbed them of their fortune. 
To be ſure it would have been worth 
while to have abuſed your father 
weakneſs! No, Madam, he has net 
acquired the right of talking ſo ma- 
giiterially. Let bim preſide in his 
awn court, but leave you to com- 
mand at home. At theſe words Lu- 
fane entered. In my houſe, Madam, 
it is neither my wife nor I that com- 
* mands, it is reaſon 5 and probably it 
is not you that ſhe will chuſe for an 
*-arbitreſs.'—"'No, Sir!" replied the 
counteſs, with a commanding tone; * it 
is not for you to make laws for this 
* lady, You have heard me, and I am 
glad of it: you know my opinion of 
the abſurdity of your proceedings. 
Madam,“ replied Lufane, if 2 * 
© as wrong as you ſuppoſe me, I am not 

Reste t 1 Gentle- 
* neſs and modeſty are the arms of your 
« ſex, and Hortenſia by herſelf is much 
more powerful than with your aſſiſt - 
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lic be foklling them; thoug 
« with her fulfilling t | you 
« ſhould have <3. 4 her Boſe the confi · 
«£ dence and friendſhip of her huſband, 
you could not have made her amends 
6 for them. Spare her that advice which 
« ſhe neither will nor ought to follow. 
« To another they might haye been dan- 
« gerousz to her, thank Heaven! they 
« are only 3 added 
he, going, you have not to give 
6 RE dr, but let this — u 
© as a leſſon. — See how. you defend 
« yourſelf !' ſaid Madam De Fierville 
to Hortenſia, who had not even dared 
to lift up her eyes. Obey, my dear, 
* obey! It is the portion of weak fouls. 
© Good Heaven! ſaid ſhe going out, 
© I am the gentleſt, the moſt virtuous 
« woman on the face of the earth; but 
© if a huſband had dared to treat me 
© thus, I ſhould have taken an handſome 
© revenge of him! Hortenſia had ſcarce 
h enough to get up to attend 
Madam De Fierville, ſo great was her 
terror and confuſion, She perceived 
the advantage that her imprudence gave 
her huſband; but far from availin 
himſelf of it, he did not even ſo muc 
as reproach her with it; and his delicacy 
puniſhed her more than his reſentment 
would have done. |; 


In the evening, the viſitors being aſ- 


ſembled, Luſane ſeized the moment 
when his wife was yet in het own apart- 
ment. Here, ſaid he to them, is 
* the rendezvous of friendſhip : if you 
like it, come often, and let. us paſs 
our life They all replied 
with one voice, that they deſired no- 
thing better. There, continued, he, 
ing to them the good Feliſonde, 
there is our worthy and tender father, 
, 2 be the ſoul of our pleaſures. 
t his age, joy has ſomething more 

«* ſenſible — ** in it than 7 


and ing is more amiable than an 


* amiable old man. He has a daughter 
* whom I love, and whom I would make 
happy. Aſſiſt me, my friends, to 
keep her among us; and let love, na- 
* ture, and friendſhip, conſpire to ren- 
der her houſe every day more agreea» 
wor prepoſſeſſions r age; 
' but when we ſhall have taſted the 
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© charms of a virtuous ſacĩety, this yain 


© world will touch her but little. While 
Luſane ſpoke thus, old Feliſonde could 


not refrain letting fall ſome tears. O, 
my friend! ſaid he, claſping him in 


his arms 3 happy the father, who at his 


death can leave his daughter in ſuch 
* 


good hands! F< ids 
The inſtant after arrived Madam De 
Luſane. All hearts flew out to meet 
her; but her own was not eaſy... She 
diſguiſed her ill temper under theggſerv- 
ed air of ceremony; and her politeneſs, 
though grave, ſtill appeared amiable and 
touching; ſuch a gift have the natural 
of embelliſhing every thipg.., - 
They played. Luſane made Horten 
ſia obſerve that all his company played 
low. It is,“ ſaid he, the way to 
maintain union and joy, High play 
* prepoſlefſes and alienates our minds; 


© it afflicts thoſe who loſe; it impoſes 
on thoſe who win the duty of bein 


grave, and I think it incompatib 

with the openneſs of friendſhip. The 
ſupper was delicious: tranſport and 
good-humour were diffuſed round the 


table. The heart and the mind were 


at eaſe; the gallantry was ſuch as mo- 

delty might ſmile at, and neither 

nor liberty were under reſtraint, 
Hortenſia in another ſituation would 

have reliſhed theſe tranquil pleaſures ; 

but the idea of conſtraint which ſhe 


attached to them embittered their ſweet- 


neſs. | 

The day after, Luſane was ſurprized 
to find her of a freer and pleaſanter air: 
he ſuſpected that ſhe had taken ſome new 
reſolution. '* What ſhall, we do to- 


* day?” ſaid he. I am going to the 


«© play,” ſaid ſhe, © and 1 ſhall come 
2 to (upper.'—* Very well; and 
© who arethe ladies you are going with?“ 
Two of Valſain's friends, Olympia 
and Artenice.'——" It is cruel to me, 
ſaid the huſband, * to be obliged to give 
you uneaſineſs continually ; but why, 
« Hortenſia, will you — me to it? 
Do you think me ſo inconſiſtent in the 
« principles I have laid down, as to 
© conſent. that you ſhould, be ſeen in 
© publick with thoſe women? . To 
be ſure you mult conſent to it, for the 
© party is ſettled, and I ſhall certainly 
not fail in it. Pardon me, Madam; 
« you ſhall fail in it, that you may not 
: Hail an the due to yourſelf,” 
Is it failing in regard to mans to ſee 
s women whom all the world ſees ? 


6 Yes, 
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© Yes, it is to expoſe yourſelf to be 
© confounded with them in the opinion 
© of the publick.'—* The publick, Sir, 
* is not unjuſt ; and in the world all per- 
* ſons anſwer for themſelves. “ The 
© publick, Madam, ſuppoſes with rea- 
fon, that thoſe who are allied in-plea- 
« fures, are allied in manners, and you 
* ought not to have any thing in com- 
mon with Olympia and Artenice. I 
* you would not break off with them 
© too abruptly, there is a way; excuſe 
* yourſelf only from the play, and invite 
them to ſupper: my door ſhall be 
e ſhut againſt all my friends, and we 
< will be alone with them. —“ No, Sit! 
© no!” ſaid ſhe to him with ill- humour; 
© I will not abuſe your complaiſance. 
And the writ to diſengage herſe)f.. No- 
thing had coſt her ſo much as this billet : 
tears of anger bedewed m. To he 
© ſure,” ſaid ſhe, © I cave very little for 
© theſe women the play intereſts me till 
„ lefs: but to ſee one's {elf oppoſed in 
© every thing; never to have a will of 
© one's own! to be ſubjected to that of 
© another | to hear him dictating his 
© laws to me with an infulting tranquil» 
© lity! that is what drives me mad, and 
< what will make me capable of every 
© thing.” | 
It was certain, however, that the 
tranquillity of Lufane was far from 
having I air, and it was eaſy 
to fee that he did violence to himſelf. 
His father-in-law, who came to ſup with 
him, perceived the melancholy intowhich 
he was plunged. * Ah, Sir!“ laid Lu- 
fane to him, © I ſee that I have entered 
into an engagement with you very 
painful to fulhF!' He told him what 
had happened. Courage, my friend,“ 
ſaid this good father to him, let us 
not be difconraged; if it pleaſes Hea- 
ven, you will render her worthy your 
cares and love. Ir pity to me, in pity 
to my daughter, maintain your reſo- 
. * Intion. I am going to ſee her, and if 
* ſhe . e © If ſhe complain, 
* conſole her, Sir, and appear ſenſible 
to her grief: her reaſon will be more 
* traftable when her heart is comforted. 
Let her hate me juſt at preſent; I ex- 
© it, and am not ſurprized at it; 
dut if the bitterneſs of her temper 
* ſhould alter the ſentiments of nature 
in her ſoul, if her confidence in you 
© ſhould be weakened, all would be lott. 
The goodneſs of her heart is my only 
* reſource, and it ĩs only by an unalter- 
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* able gentleneſs that we can prevent 
© her — exaſperated, After all, the 
* trials to which I put her are pri 


at her time of life, and you muſt be 


© her ſupport.” - 
Theſe precautions were uſeleſs; whe. 
ther from vanity or delicacy, Horteaſn 
had the er to conceal, her chabrh 
from the eyes of her father. A 
* fign,* faid Luſane; * ſhe knows hoy 
to ſubdue herfelf ; and there are none 
but weak ſouls of whom we ought w 
* deſpair.” "Phe day following they 
dined together alone, and in the mol 
profound filence. At their getting uy 
from table, r ordered the horſe 
to be to. Where are ing! 
ſaid r budand. To ren 
© Sir, for the rudeneſs I was guilty o 
yeſterday.— Go, Hortenſia, lince 
you will have it ſo; but if my repoſe 
© be dear to you, take your laſt leave of 
thoſe women 8 8 
Artenice and Olympia, towhom Ma. 
dam De Fierville related the ſcene 
ſhe had had with Luſane, ſuſpected thit 
it was he who had hindered Hortenſa 
from going to the play with them, 
Ves, ſaid they to her, © it was he; 
.< we ſaw him but for a minute, but we 
have formed our opinion of bim: he 
is a moroſe, abſolute man, and one 
ho will make you unhappy.— He 
© has talked to me hitherto only in the 
< ftyle of friendſhip. It is true, that he 
© has his particular principles, and a 
© way of living but little e tible 
« with the cuſtoms of the world, $ 
© But let bim live by himfelf,” replied 
Olympia; © and let him leave us to- 
muſe ourſelves in peace. Do you af 
him to follow you? A huſband is tlie 
man in the world we can beft ſpare, 
* and I do not ſee why you have oecaſon 
* for his advice to receive whomſoever 
« yow think proper, and to go and fee 
* whom you pfeaſe.—“ No, Madam, 
ſaid Hortenſia to her, © it is not ſo ea 
as you imagine, to put one's ſelf, 
my age, above the will of a hufband 
« who has behaved ſo well to me. — 
She gives way; fee; - ſhe is quite 
tamed.” replied Artenice. Ah, my 
dear! you do not know what u 1s to 
yield once to a man, with whom one 
1s to paſs one's life, Our huſbands 
are our tyrants if they are not out 
ſlaves. Their authority is à torrent 
which ſwells as it runs; we can ft 
© tt only at it's fourcox and 1 
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« from experience: for having been 
« "guilty of an unfortunate complaiſance- 
to my huſband twice, I have been for 
« Gx months together obliged to ſtrug - 
« gle with him for the aſcendancy which 
« my weakneſs had given him; and but 
« for an unparalleled effort of courage 
« it would have been all over with me, 
« ] way a gone woman. —“ That de- 
© pens upon tempers, ſaid Hortenſia; 
« and my huſband is not one of thoſe 
« wha ate to be brought down by obſti- 
© nacy.'——* Undeceive yourſelf, replied: 
Olympia; * there is not one whom gen- 
« tlenels ever reconciles; it is by op- 
« poling them that we rule them; it is 
« by the dread of ridicule and ſhame 
© that we hold them: what are you a- 
« fraid of? We are very ſtrong when 
« we are handſome, and have nothing 
© to reproach ourſelves. Your cauſe is 
© that of all the women; and the men 
«© themſelves, the men who: know how 
© to live, will be on your ſide. Hor- 
tenſia objected the le of her cou - 
fin, whom Luſane made happy. 
They replied, that her coufin was a 
weak woman; that if the life which ſhe 
had led was a good one to her, it was 
becauſe ſhe knew no better; but that a 
woman, launched into the great world, 
who had taſted the charms of it, and 
formed it's ornament, was not made to 
ducy herſelf in the ſolttude of her own 
houſe, and the narrow circle of an ob- 
ſcure acquamtance. They talked to 
her of a ſuperb ball which the Ducheſs 
of —— was to give the next day. All 
* the handſome women will be invited 
there, ſaid they to her: if your huſ- 
* band prevents your going, it is a 
* ſtroke that will cry out for vengeance; 
aud we adviſe you, as friends, to ſeize 
that occaſion to make a noiſe, and to 
' nat”. - 
Though Hortenſia was very far from 
wiſhing to follow theſe violeat.counſels, 
the ſtill retained a bitterneſs in her ſoul, 
at ſeeing that her unhappineſs was going 
to be known in the word, and that they 
would look for her in vain at thoſe feaſts 
where but for this ſhe would have ſeen 
herſelf adored; On her return home, a 
card was put into her hands j ſhe read it 
with impatience, and fighed after having 
real it, Her trembhng hand GU held ity 
when her huſband accoſted her. It is, 
aid ſhe to him careleſaly, a cardof invi- 


© tation to the Ducheſs of ——'s ball. 
e Well, Madam - Well; Sir, I (hall 
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not go: be eaſy.— Why, then, Hor- 
© tenha, deprive yourſelf of decent plea- 
* tures? Have I forbid them you? The 
© honour that is done you, pleaſes me 
as much, and more than it does your- 
© ſelf: go to the ball, eclipſe every 
thing there that is-moſt lovely; that 
© will be a triumph to me. Hortenfia 
was not able to diſſemble her ſurprize and 
joy. © Ah, Luſane! ſaid ſhe to him, 
* why are you not always the ſame? 
There now is the huſbasd I promiſed 
* myſelf. I recover him now; but is 
it for a long time? Luſane's com- 
pany aſſembled in the evening, and Hor- 
tenſia was adorable, They propoſed 
ſuppers, parties to the play; ſhe engaged 
herſelf to them with the beſt grace. 
Chearful with the men, engaging with 
the women, the charmed them all. Lu- 
ſane: alone dared not yet deliver himſelf 
up to the joy which the inſpired ; he 
foreſaw that this good humour would 
not continue long without clouds. In 
the mean time he ſaid juſt one word to 
his valet de chambre; and the next da 
when his wife aſked for her domino, it 
was like a ſurprize in a play. Th 
preſented her with a dreſs. for the ball, 
which the hand of Flora ſeemed to have 
varied with the moſt beautiful colours 
of the ſpring; thoſe flowers in which 
the art of Italy equals nature, and de- 
ceives the raviſhed eyes, thoſe flowers 
ran in garlands over the light waves of 8 
ſilk tilts of the moſt brilliant freſhneſs. 
Hortenſia, in love with her dreſs, her 
huſband, and herſelf, could not conceal 
her tranſport. Her glaſs being con- 
ſulted, promiſed her the moſt ſtrikin 
ſucceſſes, and that oracle never —— | 
her: accordingly, on appearing at the 
aſſembly, ſhe enjoyed the flattering emo- 
tion occaſioned by unanimous. . 
tion; and to a young woman, this ebb 
and flow, this murmur, have all together 
ſora:thing fo. touching! It is eaſy te 
judge that at her return Luſane was 
pretty well treated; it ſeemed as if ſhe 
wanted to paint all the tranſports which 
ſhe had raiſed. At firſt he received her 
careſſes without retlection, for the wiſeſt 
ſometimes forget themſelves; but When 
he recollefted himſelf; © A ball,' ſaid 
be, -* a domino, turns this young head! 
Ahl what conflicts have I yet to ſuſ- 
* tain before I ſee her ſuch as I could 
s with her!” G 

Hartenſia had ſeen at the ball all thoſe 
giddy young people, from whom. her 

| huſband 
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huſband wanted to detach her. He 


does right, ſaid they to her, © to grow 
© reaſonable, and to reſtore you to your 
friends: he was going to become the 
« publick jeſt, and we had made a league 
© to diſtreſs him wherever he appeared ; 
© tell him then, for his own eaſe, to 
« youchlafe to let us ſee you. If we 
© have the unhappineſs to diſpleaſe him, 
« we give him leave to = himſelf un- 
© der no reſtraint; but Jer him be con- 


© tented with rendering himſelf inviſible, 


« without requiring that his wife ſhould 
be ſo. Intimidated by theſe menaces, 
Hortenſia gave her huſband to under- 
ſtand, that they took it ill that his door 
was ſhut againſt them, that people of 
faſhion complained of it, and propoſed 
to remonſtrate even to him upon it. If 
© they do, ſaid he, I will teach them 
ha to take their revenge on me: let 
© each of thera marry a handſome wo- 
© man, live at home with their friends, 
© and ſhut their doors in my face every 
© time that I go to trouble them.” 

Some days after, two of theſe young 
fellows, piqued at not having been able 
to te themſelves to Hortenſia, 
faw Luſane at the opera, and went up to 
him, in order to aſk him the reaſon of 
the rude behaviour of his Swiſs. * Sir,” 
faid the Chevalier De St. Placide to him, 
© have they told you that the Marquis 
De Cirval and myſelf have been twice 
© at your houſe?—“ Yes, gentlemen, 
© I know that you have given your- 
« ſelves that trouble.'—* Neither your- 
6 ſelf nor your lady were to be ſeen.— 
6 That is very often the caſe /— Yet 
£ you ſee company.'—* Only friends.” 


We are Hortenſia's friends, and in 


« Valſain's time we always ſaw her. 
Ah, Sir! what anſagreeable man was 
Valſain! ſhe has not loſt by the ex- 
change ; but he was the gentecleſt, the 
moſt complailant of all huſbands.— 
I know it.'——* He, for example, was 
not jealous.'—* Happy man.!'—* You 
ſpeak as if you envied him; can it be 
true, as they ſay, that you are not fo 
eaſy ?'—— Ah, gentlemen, if ever you 
© marry, take care you do not love your 
© wives ; it is a cruel thing, this jea- 
© louſy !'——* What, are you really come 
© to that *”—* Alas! yes, for my ſins.” 
© But Hortenſia is fo virtuous !'— I 
© know it.'—* She lived like an angel 
* with Valſain.—“ I hope ſhe will live 
the ſame with me too.“ Why, then, 
do her the injuſtice of being jealous? 
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It is an involuntary emotion, whic, 
I cannot account for.“ You con. 
« feſs, then, it is a folly ? To ſuchy 
degree, that I cannot fee near my wig 
6 _ man of a handſome figure, 
* diſtinguiſhed merit, but my head turns; 
and this is the reaſon that my gate is ſhut 
* againſt the moſt amiable people in the 
* world." The marquis and I, fail 
the chevalier, © are not dan and 
* we hope——" * You, gentlemen, you 
* are among thoſe who would mak: 
me unhappy all my life. I know ya 
too well not to fear you: and fince[ 
* muſt confeſs it, I have myſelf require 
© of my wife that ſhe ſhould never &: 
* you again,'—"" But, Mr. Prefident, 
that is but a ſorry kind of a compl. 
ment. Ah, gentlemen, it is the 
* moſt agreeable one that a jealous huſ. 
© band can make you. Chevalier, 
ſaid the marquis, when Luſane hal 
quitted them, * we wanted, It 

to make a jeſt of this man. 
Vas my deſign.— I am afraid, God 
6 * me, that he makes a jeſt of us. 
— I have ſome ſuſpicion of it; bu 
© I will take my revenge on him. 
How?“ As men revenge themſelys 
on a huſband. 

The ſame evening, at ſupper, at the 
Marchioneſs of Bellune's, they repre- 
ſented Luſane as the moſt odious f 
men. And the little woman, ſad 
the marchioneſs, has the meanneſs to 
« ſuffer him to reſtrain her? Ah! I vil 
give her a leſſon.“ Madam De gel- 
lune's houſe was the rendezvous of all 
the giddy people both of city and court, 
and her ſecret for drawing them toge- 
ther was to aſſemble the handſomeſt uo. 
men. Hortenſia was invited to a ball 
which ſhe gave. There was a neceſſity 
of acquainting Luſane with it before- 
hand; but without having any appear. 
ance of aſking his conſent, ſhe jul 
dropped a word en paſſant. * No, m 
« dear,* ſaid Luſane to Hortenſia, Ma- 
dam De Bellune's houſe is in a ſtyle 
© that does not ſuit you. Her ball 182 
* rendezvous at which you ought not to 
© be. The publick is not obliged to 
© believe you more infallible than an- 
other, and in order to prevent 

© ſuſpicion of miſcarriage, the ſureſt 
way is to avoid the hazard of it." The 
young woman, ſo much the more un. 
tated at this refuſal, as ſhe did not ex- 
pe& it, burſt into complaints and te. 
proaches, * You abuſe, {aid ſhe town 
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t the authority which I have confided 
c to you; but beware of driving me to 
extremities.” —* I underſtand you, 
Madam, replied. Luſane to her, in a 
firmer and graver tone ; but as long as 
I eſtęem vou, I ſhall not fear this me- 
« nace, and I ſhould. fear it Rill-lefs, if 
I were to ceaſe to eſteem vou. Hor- 
tenſia, who had annexed no idea to the 
words that had juſt eſcaped her, bluſhed 
at the meaning they ſeemed to carry 
with them, and replied .anly. by tears. 
Luſane ſeized the moment, when reſent- 
ment yielded to confuſion, ,* 1 grow 
« odious. to you, ſaid. he, “ yet what 
is my crime? that of ſaving. your 
youth from the. dangers, which ſur- 
round it, of detaching you from that 
© which might caſt a blemiſh—1 do not 


* ſay on your . innocence, but on your 


© reputation z of wanting to make, you 
© loye ſoon what it is necellary that you 
© muſt love always. —“ Ves, Sir, your 
intentions are good; but you have a 
© bad method of carrying them into 
* execution. You want to make me 
© love my duty, and you make a ſlavery 
© of it: there may be ſome ill conle- 
« quences to be foreſeen in my con- 
* netions ; but I muſt diſſolve inſtead 
of breaking them, and detach, myſelf 
« inſenſfibly from the people who diſ- 
« pleaſe you, without making you an 
© obje& of ridicule, by impriſoning me 
© in my own houſe.— en the ridi- 
© cule is without foundation, replied 
Luſane, it recoils on, thoſe who give 
© it, The priſon of which you com- 
plain is the aſylum of virtue, and will 
* alſo be that of peace and happineſs, 
* whenever you ſhall think proper to 
* make it ſo. You upbraid me with 
* not having uſed a little delicacy to- 
* wards thele people and yourſelf; I 
have had my reaſons for cutting to 
* the quick. I know that at your time 
* of lite the contagion of faſhion, ex- 
« ample, and habitude, make new pro- 
* grels every day; and that without 
cutting off all communication, there 
* 18 no way of guarding againſt-it, Tt 
gives me inexpreſſible uneaſineſs to 
* talk to you in an abſolute tone; but 
* it is my affection for you that gives 
* me the courage: a friend ought to 
* know on occaſion how to- contradi& 
* a friend. Be well aſſured, then, that 
* as long as I love you, I ſhall have the 
8 irength to reſiſt you; and woe to you: 


* If I abandon you !'== Woe to me! 
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you eſteem me very little if you think 
© me loſt the moment you ceaſe to lead 
© me in a ſtring. No, Sir, I knew how 


to conduct myſelf long ago; and Val- 
© ſain, who did me juſtice, never | 


© occaſion to repent of his confidence, 
© T own to you, that in my huſband FE 
did not intend to create myſelf a ty- 
rant. In order to ſubmit to your 
© will, one ought to have a ſtrength or 
a weakneſs which I have not; all the 
© denials you impoſe on me are grievous, 
© and I will never accuſtom myſelf to 
© them.” 

Luſane, left alone to himſelf, re- 
proached himſelf for the tears he had 
made her ſhed. * What have I under- 
* taken ?* ſaid he, © and what a trial to 
my ſoul! I her tyrant! I, who love 
her more than my life, and whoſe 
heart is torn in pieces with her com- 
plaints! If I perſiſt, I drive her to diſ- 
traction, and if I give way one ſingle 
moment, I loſe the fruit of my per- 
ſeverance, One ſtep into this round 
of company; which ſhe loves, will en- 

her in it anew, I muſt ſupport 
this cruel character, this character ſo 
2 more cruel to myſelf than to 
her.“ os 
- Hortenſia pales the night in the 

teſt trouble; all violent meaſures 
preſented themſelves to her mind; but 
the probity of her mind ſhuddered at 
them. Why diſcourage myſelf ?* ſaid 
ſhe, when her wrath was a little * 
ed: this man commands bimſelf and 
rules me becauſe he does not love mez 
© but if he ſhould ever come to love me, 
© I ſhould ſoon reign in my turn, Let 
me uſe the only arms Nature has given 
© us, gentleneſs and ſeduction. 

Luſane, who had not cloſed his eyes, 
came to aſk her in the morning, with an 
air of friendſhip, how the had paſſed the 
night. You know how,” ſaid ſhe to 
him; © you who take a pleaſure in diſ- 
© turbing my repoſe, Ah, Luſane l was 
© it for you to be the cauſe of my un- 
© happineſs ? who could have told me 
© that I ſhould have repented of a 
© choice which I made with ſuch a good 
© will, and ſuch good intentions? In 
pronouncing theſe words, ſhe had ſtretch- 
ed out her hand to him ; and two eyes, 
the moſt eloquent that love ever, yet 
made ſpeak, 1 2 him for his in- 
gratitule. My better half,“ ſaid he 
to her, r her, (believe that I 
© have placed my glory and happi- 
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© neſs in makin happy. I would * I approve what your lady orders," jj 
© have your life 1 . but then Codes directly to her, and hay 
permit me to pluck away the thorns. told her what had juſt happened; V 
© Wiſh for what may never coſt you * have expoſed yourſelf,” ſaid he, « q 
© any-regret, and be aſſured it ſhall be © be put to ſhame before your ſerranti; 
« fulfilled in my foul, as ſoon as formed you have hazarded at a woman 
in thine. e law which I impoſe © cannot too much conciliate, the con- 
« 


upon you is only your own will + not 
© that of the moment, which is a whim, 
© a caprice ; but that which will ariſe 
from reflegion and experience, that 
F which you will have ten years hence. 
+ I entertain for you the tendernefs of 
© a lover, the frankneſs of a friend, 
© and the uneaſy vigilance of a father: 
there is my heart; it is worthy of you; 
© and if you are fill unjuſt enough to 
* complain of it, you ſhall not long have 
© occaſion to do ſo. This diſcourſe was 
accompanied with the moſt touching 
marks of a paſſionate love, and Horten- 
ſia appeared ſenſible of them. Eight 
days paſſed away in the beſt underſtand- 
ing, in the moſt intimate union that 
could reign between two married people. 
To the charms of beauty, of youth, 
Hortenha joined the enchantment of 
thoſe timid careſſes, which love, in con- 
junction with duty, ſeems to ſeal from 
modeſty, It is the fineſt of all toils to 
emmeſh a tender heart. But was all 


this really ſincere > Luſane thought fo ; 


I think ſo too. After all, ſhe would not 
be the firſt woman who ſhould have 
made her inclination agree with her 
views, and ker policy with her pleaſures. 
In the mean time, they approach thoſe 
days conſecrated to folly and joy, du- 
ring which we are as fooliſh, but much 
lefs joyous than our fathers. Horten- 
ha gave ſome intimation to Luſane of 
her deſire to give an entertainment, m 
which . ſhould precede a ſupper, 
which ſhould be followed by a dance. 
Luſane conſented with the beſt grace in 
the world, but not without precaution : 
he agreed with his wife on the choice 
and number of perſons whom ſhe ſhould 
invite z and according to this arrange- 
ment the cards were diſtributed. 
Theday arrives, andevery thing is pre- 
ared with the attention of a magnificent 
over; but that very morning the Swiſs 
aſles to ſpeak to his maſter, © Beſides 
* thoſe who ſhall come with cards, it 
is my lady's pleaſure,” ſaid he to him, 
© that I admit all who come to the ball. 
© Is that your intention, Sir? To be 
* ſure,' ſaid Luſane, concealing his ſur- 


prize, and you gught not to doubt but 


bit, I embitter it, I renounce ents 


* fidence of your huſband. Is it fo 
© you, Hortenſia, to make uſe of ſur. 
prize towards me? Were I leſs per. 
© ſuaded of the probity of your foul 
© what an opinion would you give me 
© of it, and what would have been the 
© conſequence of this imprudence? The 
* pleaſure of afflicting me for a mo. 
© ment, and of making me more mil. 
* truſtful of you than I would wih 
© to be. Ah! ſuffer me to eſteem 

* for ever, and reſpe& yourſelf as much 
© as I reſpe& you! I will not hun. 
ble you by revoking the order you 
© have given, but you will give me 
6 unſpeakable . if you do not 
* revoke it yourſelf, and your conduct 
* this day ſhall be my rule all my life. 
I have committed a fault,” ſaid ſhe; 
© I fee it, and I will repair it. I wil 
© ſend word that I ſhall have neither 
© muſick, nor ſapper, nor ball, to-night; 
I would not wear an appearance of 
© joy when I have a deadly grief in my 
heart. The publick ſhall know that 
am unhappy, for I am weary of diſ- 
* ſembling.* Luſane then falling at her 
feet; © If I loved you leſs,” ſaid he, I 
* ſhould yield to your reproaches; but 
I adore you, I will ſubdue myſelf: 1 ! 
© ſhall die of grief to be hated by my 
« wife, but I cannot live in the ſhame 
* of having betrayed her by abandon- 
© ing her. I took a ſenſible pleaſure 
in giving you an entertainment; you 
© refuſe it, becauſe I exclude what is not 
« worthy, to approach you; you declare 
* to me from thence, that a frivolous 
© world is dearer to you than pow huſ- 
© band: it is enough; I will go and 
give notice that the entertainment will 
© not take place.“ Hortenſia, moV 
to the bottom of her ſoul with what 
ſhe had juſt heard, and more touched 
ſtill with the tears that ſhe had ſeen 
trickle from his eyes, recollected herſelt- 
© What am I going to perſiſt in? fad 
ſhe; * are the people, whom he wants, 
me to detach myſelf from, my friends? 
Would they ſacrifice the flighteſt of 
« their intereſts to me? and yet for them 
© I loſe the quiet of my life; I trouble 
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e thing that can form it's happineſs. It 
« is ſpitey it is vanity, that inſpire me. 
© Have I even choſen to examine whe- 
© ther my huſband was right? I have 
© ſeen nothing but the humiliation of 
« obeying. But who ſhall command, if 
© jt be not the wiſeſt? I am a flave; 
© and who is not fo, or who ought not to 
be ſo, to their duties? I call an honeſt 
© man a tyrant, who conjures me with 
© tears in his eyes to take care of my re- 
« putation! where then is that pride with 
© which I reproach him? Ah! I ſhould 
« perhaps be much to be pitied if he 
« were as weak as I. I afflit him in 
© the very moment that he had ſhewn 
© the moſt delicate attention to ſpare me! 
© Theſe ate injuries, theſe are real ones, 
© and not thoſewhich I attribute to him. 
Go, ſaid ſhe to one of her women; 
«© go, and tell your maſter that I would 
Peak to him. Scarce. had ſhe ſent 
this meſſage, when a ſudden qualm 
ſeized her.! I am going, then, ſaid ſhe, 
© to conſent to mope all my life: for I 
© cannot conceal it from myſelf, but 
that one has amuſements only in the 
great world ; and all thoſe good folks 
among whom he wants me to live, 
© have not the charms of Valſain's 
friends.. As this reflection had a 
little changed the diſpoſition of her ſoul, 
ſhe contented herſelt witk telling Lu- 
ſans, that ſhe would willingly give way 
to him for this once. She excuſed her- 
ſelf to the people who had aſked to be 
admitted to her ball: and the entertain · 
ment, which was as brilliant as poſſible, 
had all the vivacity of joy, without tu- 
mult and confuſion. 
Tell me then, my dear, if any thing 
© has been wanting to our amuſement?” 


ſaid Luſane to Hortenſia. You diſ- 


* guiſe ſometimes,” ſaid ſhe to him, the 


* conſtraint you put upon me; but en 


* tertainments do not come every day. 
„It is in the void and filence of her 
* houſe that a woman of my age draws 
in the poiſon of dulneſs; and if you 
* would ſee that flow poiſon conſume my 
* youth, you will have all the pleaſure 
© of it. No, Madam, ſaid he to her, 
penetrated with grief; © I have not that 
* deliberate cruelty of which you ſu- 


* ipeR me. If I muſt genounce the care 
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of making you happy, that dear, that 
© pleaſing care, which ought to take up 
my whole life, at leaſt I will not have 
© to A myſelf with having poĩ- 
* ſoned the happineſs of your days. 
© Neither I, nor the virtuous friends L 
© have choſen for you, have ſufficient to 
make you amends for the denials I 
* occaſhion you; without that crowd 
© that ſurrounded you, my-houſe ſeems 
© a dreadful ſolitude to you; you have 
© the cruelty to tell me fo yourſelf: I 
* mult reſtore you then to that liberty, 
without which you like nothing, EF 


© aſk of you but one mare act of com- 


* phaiſance: to-morrow I. ſhall- bring 
you a new ſet of company z and if you 
do not judge them worthy to empley 
* your leiſure, if they do not take place 
of this world, which is ſo dear. to you, 
© all is over, and I give you up to-your- 
© felf,* Hortenſia had not much diffi- 
culty in granting him what he - aſked : 
ſhe was very ſure that he had nothing 
to preſent her which was equivalent to 
her liberty; but it was not purchaſing 
it too dear to. ſubmit to this ſlight trial. 
The next day, on her waking, ſhe faw 
her huſband enter with a ſhining coun- 
tenance, in which ſparkled love and 
joy. Here, ſaid he, is the new 
* company which I propoſe to you; if 
c — are not ſatighed with this, I no 
© longer know how to amuſe you.” 
Imagine the ſurprize of this ſenſible mo- 
ther on ſeeing - before her the two chil - 
dren whom ſhe had by Valſain. Chil 
* dren,” ſaid Luſane, taking them im his 
arms in order to lift them to Hortenſia 6 
bed, © embrace your mother, and pre- 
© vail on her tenderneſs to vouchſale t to 
* ſhare the cares which I ſhall take to 
bring you up. Hortenſia pre ſſed them 
to her boſom, and bathed them with 
her tears. Till Nature, continued 
Luſane, grant me the title of father, 
love and friendſhip give it me, and I 
* am going to fulfil it's duties. 
Come, my love, ſaid Hortenſa, © this 
© is to me the deareſt and tendereſt of all 
« your leflons. Fhad forgot that I was 
* a mother; I vas going to forget that 
« I was a wife. You recal me to thoſe 


duties; and thoſe two bands united, 


bind me for all my life.“ 
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ELIC OUR, from the age of fif- 
teen, had been in the country what 

is called a little prodigy He made'the 
moſt gallant verſes in the world. There 
was not one handſome woman in the 
Neighbourhood whom he had not cele- 
brated, and who had not diſcovered 
that his eyes had ſtill more ſpirit than 
His verſes, It was pity to ſuffer ſuch 
great* talents to lie buried in a little 
country-town : Paris ought to be their 
theatre, and he managed ſo well that 
his father reſolved to ſend him there. 
This father was an honeſt man, who 
loved wit, without having any himſelf, 
and who admired, without knowing 
why, every thing that came from the 
capital; he had even ſome literary re- 
lations there, and in the number of his 
correſpondents was a Connoiſſeur, called 
M. De Fintac. It was particularly to 
him that Celicour was recommended. 
Fintac received the ſon of his friend 
witb the kindneſs of one who takes per- 
ſons under his protection. Sir,” faid 
He, I have heaid of you; I know that 
« you have had ſucceſs in the country; 
but in the country, believe me, arts 
and letters are yet in their infancy. 
« Without taſte, wit and genius pro- 
c duce nothing but what is deformed, 
and there is no taſte but at Paris. Be- 
« gin, then, by perſuading yourſelſ that 
6 are but juſt born, and by forget - 
4 ing all that you have learned. — 
What would I not forget? ſaid Ce- 
licour, caſting his eyes on a niece of 
eighteen, whom the Connoiſſeur had 
with him: Ves, Sir, it is to day that 
I begin to live. I know not what 
* charm breathes in theſe places; but it 
« unfolds in me faculties unknown to 
me before: I ſeem to myſelf to have 
acquired new ſenſes, a new ſoul.'— 
Good l' cried Fintac; * there now is 
s enthuſiaſm: he is born a poet, and 
from this ſingle ſtroke I warrant him 
one.“ There is no poetry in that, 
replied Celicour; it is plain and fimple 
nature.“ So much the better! there 
is the true talent. And at what age 
* did you feel yourſelf animated with 
© this divine fire?*”—— Alas, Sir! I have 
had ſome ſparks of it in the country, 
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vention. 


© but I never experienced there this 
* lively and ſudden heat which pene. 
© trates me at this inſtant.— It is the 
air of Paris," ſaid Fintac. It is the 
© air of your houſe,” faid Celicour: «| 
am in the temple of the Muſes.” The 
Connoiſſeur found that this young man 
had happy diſpoſitions. 

Agathe, the moſt beautiful little wag 
that love ever formed, loſt not one word 
of this converſation ; and certain fly 
looks, a certain ſmile which played on 
her lips, gave Celicour to underſtand, 
that ſhe did not miſtake the double 
meaning of his replies. I am greatly 


« pleaſed with your father, added the | 


Connoiſſeur, for having ſent you hi. 
ther at an age when the mind is do- 
eile enough to receive right impreſ. 
* fions; but guard yourſelf againſt bad. 
© You will find at Paris more falſe con. 
© noiſſeurs than good judges. Do not 
go and conſult every body, but ftick 
© cloſe to the inſtruction of: a man who 
* has never been miſtaken in any thing. 
Celicour, who did not imagine that one 
might praiſe one's ſelf with ſo much 
openneſs, had the ſimplicity to aſk who 
that infallible man was, It is I, Sir! 
* Fintac with a tone of confidence; 
I, who have paſſed my life with all 
© the artiſts and literati of greateſt con- 
© fideration ; I, who for theſe f 
years have exerciſed myſelf in diſtin- 
* guiſhing, in things both of fancy and 
© of taſte, the real and permanent beau- 
«© ties, the beauties of mode and of con- 
I'fay it, becauſe it is well 
known; and there is no vanity in 
agreeing to a known fact. | 

xtraordinary as this language was, 
Celicour hardly paid any attention toit, 
which was engaged byan obje& more in- 
tereſting. Agathe had ſometimes deign- 
ed to lift up her eyes upon him, and 
thoſe eyes ſeemed to tell him the mot 
obliging things in the world : but was 
it their natural vivacity, or the pleaſure 
of ſeeing their triumph, that animated 
them? That was a point to be cl 
up. Celicour therefore begged the Con- 
= to allow him 1 of vi- 
itin 
preſled him to it. 

On 


him often, and Fintac himſelf 


a coo E 


On his ſecond viſit, the young man 
was obliged to wait till the Connoiſſeur 
was viſible, and to paſs a-quarter of an 
hour t#te-a-Ffte with the lovely niece. 
She made him many excuſes ; and he 
replied, that there was no occaſion for 
wem. Sir, ſaid Agathe to him, my 
uncle is charmed with you. —“ That 
« is à very pleaſing piece of ſucceſs to 
« me; but, m, there is one which 
« would touch me ſtill more,'—* My 
« uncle ſays you are formed to ſucceed” 
© in every thing.'——* Ah! why do not 
« you think the ſame ? I am pretty 
often of my uncle's opinion.'”—* At- 
* fiſt me, then, to merit his kindneſs.'— 
© You ſeem to me to want no aſſiſtance. 
Pardon me; I know that great men 
© have, almoſt all of them, their ſingu- 
© larities, ſometimes even — 2 
© To flatter their taſtes, their opinions, 
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1 their wap. wi one muſt know them ; 
% © to know them, one mult ſtudy them; 
. and, if you pleaſe, beautiful Agathe, 
F you can abridge that ſtudy for me. 
* After all, what is the point? To 
N « gain the good-will of your uncle! 
* Nothing in the world is more inno- 


„cent. Is it the cuſtom, then, in 
the country, to come to an uuder- 
© ſtanding with the neices, in order to 
* ſucceed with the uncles ? That is very 
* dexterous, indeed! Nothing in it 
but what is very natural.'—* But if 
my uncle had, as you ſay, ſingularities 
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x and foibles, muſt I tell you of them? 
* — Why not? would you ſuſpect me 

of wanting to make an ill uſe of them? 
! No; but his niece Very 


« well ; his niece ought to wiſh that 
one ſhould endeavour to pleaſe him. 
: — the time of life in which we 
6 ourſelves; nothing remains 
then but to manage him.'—* An ad- 
© mirable remover of ſcruples!'——* Ah! 
* you would not have any if you knew 
© me better; but no, you have diſſem- 
* bled.'—* Truly, I ſee the gentleman 
for the ſecond time; how can I have 
any ſecrets from him?“ I am in- 
* diſcreet, I confeſs, and I aſk you par- 
* don.'—=" No, it is I who have been 
* wrong, to let you fancy the thing more 
* ſerious than it is. The fact is this: 
* my uncle is a good man, and would 
never have pretended to any thing 
* more, if they had not put it into his 
* head to know every thing, to judge of 
arts and letters, to be the guide, eſti- 
* mator, and arbiter of talents, That 
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© hurts nobody ; but it draws a crowd 
© of blockheads to our houſe, whom 
my uncle protects, and with whom he 
© ſhares the ridicule of being a wit. It 
© were much to be wiſhed, for his own 
eaſe, that he would abandon this chi- 
mera; for thepublick ſcem to have made 
it their buſineſs never to be of his opi- 
nion, and we have e day ſome 
new ſcene.” — Vou afflitt me. 
You are now in poſſeſſ̃on of all the 
ſecrets of the family, and we have no- 
thing more to conceal from you. Juſt 
as ſhe finiſhed, word was brought to 
1 that the Connoiſſeur was vi- 
uy . py 
The ſtudy, into which he was intro- 
duced, announced the multiplicity of his 
ſtudies and the yariety of his knowledge : 
the floor was covered with folios, piled 
up on one another in the utmoſt con- 
fuſion; rolls of prints, maps lying open, 
and manuſcripts jumbled together; on 
a table, a Tacitus open near a ſepul- 
chral lamp ſurrounded by antique me- 
dals; : farther off, a teleſcope on it's car- 
riage, the ſketch of a picture on the 
eaſel, a model - of bas-relief in wax, 
ſcraps of natural hiſtory; and in the 
fret · work of the cieling, a entation 
of books pictureſquely overturned. The 
oung man knew not where to ſet his 
oot, and his embarraſſment gave the 
Connoiſſeur infinite pleaſure. For- 
give, ſaid he to him, © the confuſion in 
© which you find me: this is my ſtudy 
© I have occaſion for all theſe things at 
hand-; but do not imagine that the 
ſame diſorder reigns in my head; every 
thing there is in it's place; the variety, 
© nay, the number itſelf, cauſes no con- 
+ fukon there. — © Wonderful I ſaid 
Celicour, who knew not what he ſaid; 
for his thoughts were ſtill on Agathe. 
Ob, very wonderful!” replied Fintac, 
and I am often ſurprized myſelf when 
I refle& on the mechaniſm of the me- 
mory, and the manner in which the 
ideas claſs and arrange themſelves as 
falt as they ariſe: it ſeems as if there 
were drawers for every different kind 
of knowledge. For example, acroſs 
that multitude of things which had 
paſſed through my imagination, who 
will explain to me how I came to re- 
trace in my memory to a given point, 
what I had read formerly on the re- 
turn of the comet? for you are to 
know, that it was I who gave the 
watch · word to our aſtronomers.— 
Lou, 
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© You, Sir? They never thought of 
« it; and, but for me, the comet had 
« paſſed incognito over our horizon, I 
© have not boaſted of it, as you may 
« plainly ſee: I tell it you in confi- 
« dence,'—-* And why ſuffer yourſelf to 
be deprived of the glory of ſo impor- 
tant a piece of intelligence? Good ! 
« I ſhould never have done if I were 
© to lay claim to all that they ſteal from 
me. In general, my lad, take it for 
granted, that a ſolution, a diſcovery, 
a piece of poetry, of painting, or of 
© eloquence, belong not, ſo much as is 
© imagined, to the perſon who takes the 
© credit of it to hiniſelf. But what is 
the object of a connoiſſeur! To en- 
« courage talents at the ſame time that 
4 he enlightens them. Whether the 
thought of this bas-relicf, the diſpo- 
« ſition of this picture, the beauties of 
© the parts, or the whole of this play, 
4 be the artiſt's or mine, is matter of 
© indifference to the progreſs of the art; 
© now that is all my concern. They 
come, I tell them my thought: they 
s liften to me, they make their advan- 
© tage of it. It is excellent. I am re- 
compenſed when they have ſucceeded.” 
Nothing finer," ſaid Celicour: © the 
« Arts ought to regard you as their 
Apollo. And does Mademoiſclle A- 
© gathe condeſcend to be alſo theirmuſe?” 
No, my niece is a madcap, whom I 
wanted to bring up with care; but 
ſhe has no taſte for ſtudy. I had en- 
gaged her to caſt her eye over hiſtory ; 

e returned me my books, ſaying that 
it was not worth while to read, for 
the ſake of ſeeing in all ages illuſtrious 
madmen and rogues ſporting with a 
crowd of fools. I wanted to try if 
ſhe had a greater taſte for eloquence ; 
ſhe pretended that Cicero, Demoſt- 
henes, &c. were only dexterous jug- 
glers; and when one had good rea- 
ons, there was no need of ſo many 
words. For morality, ſhe maintains 
that ſhe knows it all by heart, and 
that Lucas, her ſolter-father, is as 
wiſe as Socrates. There is nothing, 
therefore, but poetry that amuſes her 
ſometimes ; and then ſhe prefers fa- 
bles to the more ſublime poems, and 
tells you plainly that ſhe had rather 
hear Fontaine;s animals ſpeak, than 
the heroes of Virgil and Homer. In 
a word, ſhe is at eighteen as much a 
child as at twelve: and in the midſt of 
the moſt ſerious, the moſt intereſting 
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* converſations, you would be ſurprized 
* to ſee her amuſing herſe}f with a trifle, 
or growing dull the moment one wovld 
* captivate her attention.” Celiconr, 
laughing within himſelf, took leave of 
M. De Fintac,- who did him the favour 
to invite him to dine with him the next 
day. | 

The young man was fo tranſpo 
that be fle | not that night. Teds 
with Agathe l it was the happieſt day 
of his life. He arrives, mt by his 
beauty, by his youth, by the air of fe. 
renity diffuſed over his countenance, one 
might have imagined they faw Apollo, 
it Fintac's Parnaſſus had been better 
compoled z but as he wanted none but 
dependents and flatterers, he drew to his 
houſe only ſuch perſons as were fit to 
be lo. 

He introduced Celicour to them as 2 
young poet of the 2 expectation, 
and made him take his place at table at 
his right-hand. From that moment, be- 
hold all the eyes of envy fixed upon him. 
Each of the gueſts thowght he faw his 
own place uſurped; and fwore in the 
bottom of their ſouls to take revenge on 
him 4 decrying the firſt work he ſhould 
publiſh. In the mean time Celicour was 
graciouſly received, careſſed by all theſe 
gentlemen, and took them — that 
mſtant for the moſt honeſt people in the 
world. A new comer excited emula- 
tion; Wit hoiſted all her fails: they 
judged the republick of letters; and as 
it is juſt to mingle commendation with 
criticiſm, they praiſed generouſly all the 
dead, and tore in pieces the living; the 
preſent company always excepted. All 
the new works, which had fucceeded 
without paſſing under the inſpection of 
Fintac, could but have their day, and 
that a ſhort one; all thofe to which he 
had given the ſeal of his approbation, 
were to attain to immortality, what- 
ever the preſent age thought of them. 
They ran through alt kinds of htera- 
ture; and in order to give np 
to erudition and criticiſm, they brought 
on the carpet this entirely new queſtion, 
vir. Which merited the erence, 
© Corneille or Racine?” They ſaid allo 
on the ſubje& the fineſt things in the 
world ; when the little niece, who had 
not 2 a word, took it into her head 
to ſimply which of the two fruits, 
the orange or the peach, had the moſt 
exquiſite taſte, and merited the moſt 
commendation, Her uncle bluſned 4% 
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her ſimplicity, and the gueſts all looked 
down, — deigning to reply to this 
idle ſoolery. Niece,” faid Fintac, * at 
your age one ſhould hear and hold 
© one's tongue. Agathe, with an im- 
eptible half - ſmile, looked at Celi - 
cour, who had underſtood her perfectly 
well, and whoſe glance conſoled her for 
the contempt of the company. I for- 
got to mention that he was placed op- 
to her, and you may eaſily ima- 
gine that be liſtened very little to what 
was ſaid around him. But the Con- 
noiſſeur, who examined his countenance, 
pereeiyed in it a very extraordinary fire. 
© See,” faid he to his geniuſles, * ſee 
how talent pierces.* —* Ves, replied 
one of them, © we ſee it tranſpire like 
« water through the pores of an eolipyle.* 
Fintac, taking Celicour by the hand, 
faid to him, There is a compariſon 
© now!- _ and philoſophy blended 
together! It is thus that the talents 
© border on each other, and that the 
* Muſes join hands. Confeſs, con- 
tinued he, that ſuch- dinners are not 
found in your. eountry-towns ; and 
«© you ſee nothing : there are days, when 
© theſe gentlemen have even a hundred 
© times more wit. — It would be hard 
© not to have it,” (aid one of them; 
© we are at the fountain-head, et pur- 
pures bibimus ore nefar.' — Ah! 
« purpures!* replied Fintac modeſtly, 
© you do me a t deal of honour.'— 
© Hark, young man, learn to quote." 
young man was all the while very 
attentive to catch Agathe's looks, who 
on her ſide thought him wp handſome. 
On rifing from table, they went to 


walk in the garden, where the Con- 
noiſſeur had taken care to get together 


the rare plants from all quarters. He 
had, among other wonders, a parti- 
coloured cabbage, which drew the ad- 
miration of naturaliſts. It's folds, it's 
feſtoon, the mixture of it's colours, was 
the mot aſtoniſhing thing in the world. 
© Let them ſhow, ſaid Fintac, a fo- 
© reign plant, which Nature has taken 
© the trouble to form with more labour 
* and delicacy, It is for the ſake of 


© avenging Eu on the udice of 
6 — wy wy 


a in favour of every 

* thing that comes from the Indies and 
* the new world, that I have preſerved 
© this fine cabbage.” 8 
they were admiring this pro- 

gy, Agathe and Celicour had; joined 
ach other, av it were, without intend - 
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ing it, in a neighbouring walk. Beau- 
* tiful Agathe! ſaid t youre mang 
ſhewing her a roſe, * would you let this 
© flower die on the ſtalk ?—<* Where, 
© then, would you have it die ?'— Where 
I would die myſelf.” Agathe bluſhed 
at this anſwer; and in that inſtant her 
uncle, with two wits, came and ſeated 
themſelves in an adjacent arbour, from 
whence, without being . he 
could overhear them. If it is true,“ 
continued Celicour, that ſouls paſs 
* from one body into another, I wiſh 
© after my death to be fuch a roſe as 
© that, If any profane hand advances 
to gather me, I will conceal myſelf 
amid the rigs we. but if ow charm - 
© ing n eigns to caſt her eyes on 
, — N wakes her, expand 
* my boſom, exhale my perfumes, min- 
* gle them with her breath; and the 
« defire of pleaſing her ſhall animate my 
© colours.'—— Very well; you will do 
© ſq much, that you will be plucked off 
* your ſtalk, and the moment after you 
vill be no more. Ah, Madam ! do 
you conſider as nothing the happineſs 
© of being one moment His _ 
finiſhed ſaying what his mouth had be- 
2 und I, faid Agathe, diſguiſing 
confuſion, if I my choice, 
« would with to be changed into a dove, 
© which is gentleneſs and innocence it- 
© ſelf.,'—* Add to theſe, tenderneſs and 
fidelity : yes, beautiful Agathe, the 
choice is worthy of you. The dove is 
the bird of Venus; Venus would diſ+ 
tinguiſh you among your fellows ; you 
would be the ornament of her car; 
Love would repoſe himſelf on your 
* wings, or rather, he would cheriſh 
vou in his boſom. It would be from 
© his divine mouth that your bill would 
© take ambroha.' Agathe interrupted 
him, ſaying, that he carried his fictions 
t6o far. One word more, ſaid Celi- 
cour: a dove has a mate; if it depended 
© on you to chuſe yours, what kind of a 
© ſout would you give him? “ That 
© of a ſhe-friend,” replied ſhe. At theſe 
words Celicour looked on her with two 
eyes, in which were painted love, re- 
proach, and _ | | 
© Very well! faid the uncle, getti 
up: very well! there, now, is fine an 
« good poetry for you. The 1 of 
C this roſe is of a freſhneſs worthy Van- 
«* huyſum ; that of the dove is a little 
© picture of Boucher, the freſheſt, the 


'« moſt gallant in the world, uf pittura 
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© poets. Courage, my lad, courage! 
© the allegory is extremely well ſupport- 
ed; we ſhall make ſomething of you. 
Agathe, I have been pretty well pleaſ- 
© ed with your dialogue, and here is 
4M. De Lexergue, who is as much ſur- 
c prized at it as I. It is certain, ſaid 
De Lexergue, that there is in 
« Mils's language ſomething Anacreon- 
« tick: it is the impreſſion of her uncle's 
« taſte; he ſays nothing which is not 
< ſtamped with the mark of ſound anti- 
£ quity. M. Lucide found in Celicour's 
fictions the molle atque facetum. * We 
* muſt conclude this little icene,* ſaid 
Fintacz we muſt put it into verſe ; 
* it will be one of the prettieſt things 
« we have ever ſeen.* Celicour ſaid, that 
in order to compleat it, he ſtood in need 
of Agathe's aſſiſtance; and, that the 
dialogue might have more eaſe and free- 
dom in it, they thought it right to leave 
them alone. To the dove, your mate, 
* the ſoul of a ſhe-friend!” relumed Ce- 
licour. Ah, beautiful Agathe l is your 
heart made only for friendſhip? Is it 
« for that Love has delighted to aſſemble 
© in you ſo many charms?— There, 
now, ſaid Agathe, ſmiling, is the 
dialogue excellently renewed. I have 
but to take the reply : there is matter 
enough to carry us a great way.'—— 
If you pleaſe,” faid Celicoury * it is 
eaſy to abridge it.'—* Let us talk of 
ſomething elſe, interrupted ſhe. © Did 
the dinner amuſe you? ] heard there 
but one ſingle word full of ſenſe and 
refinement, which they had the folly 
to take for a ſimple queſtion ; all the 
reſt eſcaped me. My foul was not at 
my ear. — It was very happy !' — 
Ah, very happy! for it was in my 
eyes. — If I pleaſed, I might pre- 
tend not to hear, or not to underſtand 
you; but I never put on dijguiſe. I 
think it very natural, then, under fa- 
vour of our wits, for you to take 
more pleaſure in looking at me than 
in liſtening to them; and I confeſs to 
you, in my turn, that I am not ery 
at having one to ſpeak to me, thoug 
it were only by his eyes, in order to 
ſave me from the ſpleen that they gave 
me. Now, then, we are to come to 
a right underſtanding, and we ſhall 
amuſe ourſelves, for we have origi- 
nals, entertaining enough in their 
kind. For example, this M. Lucide 
thinks he always ſees in things what 
nobody elſe has perceived in them. 
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© He ſeems as if Nature had told her &. 
© cret in his ear; but every body is not 
« worthy to know what he thinks. He 
© chuſes inacurcle a privileged confident, 
This is commonly the molt diſtinguiſh- 
ed perſon; he Jeans myſteriouſly to- 
wards. that perſon, and whiſpers his 
opinion. As for M. De Lexergue, he 
is a ſcholar of the firſt claſs : full of 
contempt for every thing modern, he 
eſteems things by the number of ages, 
He would chuſe even that a young wo. 
man ſhould have the air of antiquity, 
and he honours me with his attention, 
becauſe he thinks I have the profile 
of the Empreſs Popæa.— In the groupe 
which you ſee below there, is an up- 
right arch man, who makes 
little nothings; but does not know 
what he means by them. He demands 
a day for reading; he names his au- 
ditory himſelf ; 
gate ſhould be ſhut againſt every pro- 
tane perſon ; he arrives on his ti 
toes, places himſelf before a table be- 
tween two flambeaus; draws mylte- 
riouſly out of his pocket a roſe-co- 
loured porte- folio; throws around him 
a gracious look, which demands fi- 
lence; announces a little romance of 
his own making, which has had the 
good fortune to pleaſe ſome perſors 
of conſideration; reads it deliberately, 
in order to be the better taſted ; and 
gocs quite to the end, without per- 
ceiving that every body yawns at 
him, —That little fidgeting man near 
him, ſo full of geſticulation, excites 
a pity in me which I am not able to 
expreſs. Wit is to him like thoſe 
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* ſneezings which are going to come, 


but never do come. We ſee bim 
dying with the defire of ſaying fine 
© things: he has them at his tongue's 
* end; but they ſeem to eſcape him the 
moment he is geing to catch them, 
Ah, he is a man much to be pitied! 
— That dry and tall man, who walks 
© alone apart from them, is the molt 
* thoughtful and moſt empty perſon I 
* know: becauſe he has a bob - wig, 

Rand the vapours, he thinks himſc 
© an Engliſh philoſopher; he grows 
heavy on the wing of a fly, and is ſo 
© obſcure in his ideas, that one is ſome · 
times tempted to think him profound.” 
While Agathe's wit was exerciſing 
itſelf on theſe characters, Celicour had 
his eyes fixed on her's. * Ah I ſaid he, 
that your uncle, who knows ſo many 
8 . * rhinghs 


requires that the 
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c ps theſe gentlemen all conſider me as 
« ſuch, Accor ingly they put no re- 
ſtraint upon themſelves, and the ab- 
« ſurtlityzof wit is with me quite at it's 
« ex(e,,, Do not go aud y me now. 
ever fear; but we mult, beautiful 


c e, cethent our underſtanding by 
Ae thaw thoſe of dk 
— You do injuſtice to friendſhip,” re- 
plied Agathe: there is ſomething, ſweet- 
haps ; bus there is nothing more 
4 ſali 5 . An 5 
At theſe words they came to interrupt 
and the Connoifſeur walking a- 
long with Celicour, alked him if the 
dialogue with his niece had been clever- 
ly relumed. It is not preciſely what 
I wanted, {aid the young man; © but 
© I will endeavour to ſupply it.— I 
© am ſorry," ſays; Fintac, * that we in- 
terrupted you. Nothing is ſo difficult 


ex, pe 


« as to recover the natural thread, when. 


© once we let it eſcape, This giddy 
girl has not caught your idea. She has 
12 lights ; but all on a ſudden 
„they vaniſh. I hope, at lead, that 
marriage will form her. You think, 
then, of marrying her? demanded 


Celieour, with a faultering voice. Ves, 


replies Fintac, and I depend upon you 
for the worthy celebration of that feſti- 
val. You have ſeen M. De Fabre: 
* he is a, man of great ſenſe and pro- 
found. evudition, It is to him that I 
* give my niece.” If Fintac had ob- 
ſeryed Cehcour's countenance, he would 
have ſeem it grow pale at this news. 
A man ſo ſerious, and ſo full of appli- 
« cation, as M. De Lexergue, has need, 
continued he, of ſomething to diſſipate 
him. He is rich; he has taken a k. 
* mg to this girl, and in a week's time 
* he is to marry her; but he eqaſts the 
. 2 ſecrely, and my niece herſelf 
* knows nothing of it yet. As for you, 
* itis highly nece you ſhould be 
initiated to the myſtery of an union 
* which yon are to celebrate. O Hy- 
nen [ymenae! you underſtand 
* me. It is an epithalamium that I a 


© of you and here, now, is an opportu- 


* nity to ſignalize ypurſelf.— Ah, 
* Six — * No dels {mothers 
Tr Kacaes mg."oyr* Nom 


dall execute it : it is a piece in your 
* own: way, and which will de yqu a 
d great den) y niece is 


of 'hohour, 
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mould know ſo fitle of his 2 
| | ts gination and ſoul, one is not.exhayſt- 


* 


197 


© young and handſome, and with an ima- 


a a child! Oh, to be (ure! ed on ſuch a ſubject. With reſpect 


© to the huſband, I have already tuld 
© you he is an extra ary man. No- 
body ſo knowing in antiques. He 
© has à cabinet of medals which he va- 
lues at forty thouſand crowngs He 
* was even going to ſee the ruins of 
© Herculaneum, and was very near mak 
ing a voyage to Palmyra. Vou ſee 
© how many images all this preſents to 
poetry. But you are ruminating* 
upon it already; yes, I ſee on yeur 
* countenance that profound meditation 


© which hatches buds of ius, 
and diſpoſes them to * — 


Go, then; go, and profit of ſuch — 
* cious moments. I am going alſo to 
8 bury myſelf in ſtudy. ̃ 5 45.13 *- 
Seized with confternation at-what he 
had juſt heard, Celicour burned withy 
impatience. to ſee Agathe again. The 
next day he made a e to go and 
conſult the Connoiſſeur; and before he 
went into his ſtudy, he aſked if ſhe was 
to be ſeen. ' Ah, Mademoiſelle!” ſaid 
he to her, © you ſeea man driven to de - 
« ſpair,'—— What ails you“ I am 
© undone; you are to marry M. De 
Lexergue.— Who has told you that 
ſtory? — Who? M. De Fintac him- 
ſelf.Seriouſiy ?'—* He has charged 
me to write your epithalamium. 
Very well, will it be a pretty ono? 
You laugh! you think it charming 
to have M. De Lexergue for a hut 
band!' —* Oh, very charming! 
Ah! at leaſt, cruel maid, in pity to 
me who adore you, and who am to 
© loſe you Agathe mterrupted 
him as he fell on his knees. Con- 
© fels,* ſaid: ſhe to him, * that theſe 
moments of diſtraction are convenient. 
* for a declaration: as the perſon that 
makes it is not himſelf, ſo the Who 
© hears him dares not complain; and, 
© by favour of this diſorder, love thinks 
it may riſk every thing. But, ſoftly; 
c 
* 
c 
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moderate yourſelf, and let us fee what - 
diſtracts you. —“ Your tranquillity, - 
cruel as you are. You would have 
me afflict myſelf, then, at a mis fortune 
© which I am net afraid of ?'—- I tell 
you, that it is determined that you 
* ſhall marry M. De Lexergue.— How 
© would you have them determine, with- 
« out me, on that which, without me, 
cannot be put in execution? But 
« if your uncle 9 given his word = 
« 
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© Tf he has given it, he ſhall retract it.“ 
— How, would you have the courage!“ 
The conrage of not ſaying Yes! a fine 
© effort of reſolution l'—* Ah, I am at 
© the ſummit of joy! — And your joy 
© is a- folly as well as your grief.'”— 
© You will not be M. De Lexergve's !” 
Very well, what then ?*—* You will 
* be mine. —“ O, to be ſure! ther is 
© no medium; and every woman who 


© will not be his wife will be yours, 


* that js clear! Indeed, you argue like 
© a country poet, Go, go ſee my uncle; 
and take care that he has no ſuſpicion 


of the information that you have given 


„ me.” 
Well, is the epithalamium in for- 
© wardneſs,* ſaid the Connoiſſeur to 
him, as — as he came into his pre- 
ſence, © I have the plan in my head.“ 
— Let us ſee !'—* 
© allegory of Time eſpouſing Truth. — 
© The thought is beautiful; but it is 
© gloomy; and, beſides, Timeis very old.” 
MN. De Lexergue is an antiquary.— 
True; but we do not love to be told 
© that we are as old as Time. Would 
you like the nuptials of Venus and 
Vulcan better? —“ Vulcan? On ac- 
count of bronzes and medals. No: 
the adventure of Mars is too diſagree- 
able. You will find out, on conſider- 
ation, ſome thought ſill more happy. 


— But &-propos of Vulcan, will you 


eſſay of an artificer whom I protect? 


It is ſome Chineſe rockets, of which. 


I have given him the compoſition : I 
have even added fomething to it; for 
I mutt always pnt in ſomething of my 
own,” Celicour doubted not but A- 
gathe would be of the party, and repair- 
ed thither with cagerneis. 
The ſpectators were ſeated ; Fintac 
and his niete took up one window, and 


4 
* 
Cc 
4 
4 
s 
c 
© come this evening with us to ſee the 
4 
1 
4 
4 
4 
4 


there remained on Agathe's ſide a {mall . 


ſpace, which ſhe had contrived to leave 
vacant, Celicour ſtole timorouſly into it, 
and leaped with joy on ſeeing himK&lf fo 
near Agathe. The uncle's eyes were at- 
tentive to follow the flight of the rockets; 
Celicour's were fixed upon the niece. 
The Rars might have fallen from the 
heavens, and not have diſturbed him. 
His hand met on the fide of the window 
a hand ſofter than the down of flowers ; 
a trembling ſeized him, which Agathe 
muſt have d. The hand he 


touched ſcarce made u motion to with- ' 
draw itſelf; his made one to retain it; 4 I know,” ſaid ſhe, rallying, $4 


have taken the 
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Agathe's turned upon him, and 
met his, which aſked for pardon, dhe 
perceived that ſhe ſhould afflict him b 
withdrawing that dear hand, and whe. 
ther through weakneſs or pity, * ſhe 
thought proper to leave it immovealle, 
This was a great deal, but not quite 
enough; Agathe's hand was ſhut, and 
Celicour's could Rot clafp it. Lope in- 
ſpired him with the courage to = it, 
Gods! what was his furprize and jo, 
when he found her yield inſenſibly to 1 
ſoft violence! He hold's Agathe's hand 
open in his, he preſſes it amoroufly; 
conceive his felicity! It is not yn 
perfect: the hand he preſſes replies not 
to his; he draws it towards him, in. 
elines towards her, and dares to ref it 
on his heart, which advances to meet it, 
It wants to get from him, he ſtops it 
he holds it captive; and love knows 
with what rapidity his heart beats under 
this timid hand. This was as a loadflone 
to her. O triumph! O rapture! Itis 
no longer Celicour that preſſes it; it is 
the hand itſelf that anſwers the beating: 
of Celicour's heart. Thoſe who hare 
never loved have never known this emo- 
tion, and even thofe who have loved hare 
never taſted it but once. Their looks 
were mingled with that touching lan- 
guor which is the ſweeteſt of all declz- 
rations, when the branch of the fire- 
works diſplayed itſelf in the air. Thea 
Agathe's hand made a new effort to im- 
preſs itſelf on the heart of Celicour ; and 
while around them ＋ applauded the 
plitrering beauty of the rockets, our 
wow taken —_ themſelves, * 
preſſed by burning fighs the r 
ſeparation. Such Mn A dom fers 
worthy to be cited among the examples 
of eloquent ſilence. 

From this moment their hearts un- 
derftanding each other, there was no 
longer any ſecret between them: both 
taſted for the firſt time the pleaſure of 
loving, and this bloſſom of ſenſibility 
is the pureſt eſſenee of the ſoul. But 
love, which takes the complexion of 
characters, was timid and ferious in 
Celicour ; lively, joyous, and waggiſh, 
in Agathe. | 

However, the day appointed for in- 
forming her of her marriage with M. 
De Lexergue arrives. The antiquary 
comes to ſee her, finds her alone, and 
makes her a declaration of his lore, 
founded on the conſent of her uncle. 
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him our love. For that p 
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22 « A 1 . mags. 
7 Jove me in E but for. me, 
.© 7 thould like a huſband. that I could 
4 Joye- in front; and to ſpeak frankly, 
you are not the thing for me. You 
7 4-54 you. ſay, my uncle's conſent, 
« but, you ſhall not 2 me without 
my own, and I believe I may aſſure 
you that you will not have it as long 
« as; 1 live.“ In vain did Lexergue 
proteſt to her that ſhe united in her eyes 
more charms than the Venus De Medi- 
cis; Agathe wiſhed him antique Ve- 
nuſes, and aſſured him that ſhe was 
not one. * You have your choice, ſaid 
ſhe to him, to expoſe me to diſpleaſe 
© my uncle, or to ſpare me that chagrin. 
« You: will afflift me in charging me 
with the rupture, you will oblige me 
© by taking it upon yourſelf; and the 
© beſt thing we can do when we are not 
© loved, is toendeavour not to be hated. 
And fo your very humble ſervant.” 
The antiquary was mortally offended 
at e's refuſal; but out of pride he 
would have concealed it, if the reproach 
caſt upon him of failing in his word had 
not extorted the confeſhon from him. 
Fintac, whoſe authority and conſidera- 
tion were now brought into queſtion, 
was ; enraged at the oppoſition of his 
niece, and .did all that was poſſible to 
conquer itz but he never could draw 
from her any other anſwer but that ſhe 
was no medal, and he concluded by 


telling her in his paſſion, that ſhe ſhould . 


never have any other huſband. . This 
was not the only obſtacle to the happi- 
neſs of our lovers. Celicour could hope 
for only part of a ſmall ĩnheritance; and 
Agathe was entirely dependent on her 
uncle, who was now leſs than ever diſ- 
wang to ſtrip himſelf of his wealth for 

In happier times he might haue 
taken upon — their little family af- 
fairs; but after this refuſal of Agathe's, 
it required a little miracle to engage him 
to it; and it was Love himſelt that 


wrought it. | | 
« Flatter my uncle, ſaid Agathe to 
Celicourt; * intoxicate him with enco- 
.© miums, and carefully conceal from 
in | ſe let us 
« diligently avoid being found togetber, 
and content yourſelf with informing 
* meof your conduct en paſſant. Fin- 
tac diſſembled not to Cehcour his re- 
keg nts 
*, have,' faid he, (any ſeeret jnclina- 
& J n? If I "ng es nn 
2 little fool, who loves nothing, and 


. 
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© feels, nothing. Ah! if ſhe reckons 
upon my inheritance, ſhe is miſtaken: 
© I know, better how to diſpoſe of my 
© favours.” The young man, terrified 
at the menaces of the uncle, took tlie 
firſt opportunity to inform the niece of 
it. dhe only rallied on the occaſion. 
He is raving mad againſt, you, my 
dear Agathe. —“ That is quite in- 

different to me. —“ He ſays he will 
* diſinherit you. —“ Say as he ſays, 
© gain his confidence, and leave the reſt 
to love and time. Celicour followed 
Agathe's advice, and at every com- 
mendation that he beſtewed on Fintac, 
Fintac thought be diſcovered. in him a 
new degree of merit. The juſtneſs 
* of underſtanding, the penetration of 
© this young man, 18 — example 
© at his age, ſaid he to his friends. 
At lait the confidence he placed in him 


. was ſuch, that he thought be could truſt 


to him what he called the ſecret of his 
life; this was a dramatick piece which 
he had compoſed, and which he had 
not had the reſolution to read to any 
one, for fear of riſking his xeputation. 
After demanding an inviolable ſecreſy, 
he appointed the time for reading it. At 


this news Agathe was tranſported with 


joy. That is well, faid ſhe; 5 cou- 
rage! Redouble the doſe of incenſe; 
6 good or bad, in your eyes this piece 
© has no equal,” Lhe 2 
Fintac, tete- d- tte with the you 

man, after double-locking his ſtudy- 
door, drew out of a caſket this precious 
manuſcript, and read with enthuſiaſm 
the coldelt, the moſt inſipid comedy, that 
ever was written. It coſt the y 

man a deal of mortification to app 

ſuch flat Ruff but Agathe had recom- 
mended it to him. He applauded it, 
therefore, and the Connoiſſeur was tranſ- 
ported. . Confeſs, ſaid he to him, 
after reading it, $ confeſs that this is 
© fine, — Oh, very fine. —“ Very well, 
it is time to tell you, then, why I have 
* choſen you for my only confident. I 
have burned with deſire this great while 
© to ſee this piece on the ſtage, but I 
«. would not have it go under my name. 
Celicour trembled at theſe words. 
I was unwilling to truſt any body; 
© but, in ſhort, I think you worthy of 
this mark of my friendthip: you ſhall 
<4 preſent my work as your'own ; I will 
« 2 but the pleaſure of the 
ſucceſꝭ, and I leave the glory of it to 


vou.“ The thought of im u 
7 . 3p pong a 
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vivo „A2 
the publick would alone have terrified 
the young man, but that of ſeeing ap- 
pear, and being damned under his name, 
10 con tible a work, ſhocked him 
Kill mere; Confounded at the propoſal, 
he withſtood it a long time; but his op 
poſition was to no ſe. My 
12 being "confided," ſad Fintac, 
© engages you in honour to grant me 
-< what T aſl. It is indifferent to the 
s publick whether the piece 'be yours 
© or mine, and this friendly impoſition 
can hurt nobody. My piece is my 
treaſure; I make you a preſent of it: 
<. the very remoteſt poſterity will know 
nothing of it. Here, then, your deli- 
«.cacy'is fpared every way: if, after 
* thes; you refuſe to preſent this work 
© a8-your own, I ſhall think that you do 
not like it, that you only deceive me 
« ir-prating it, and that you are equal- 
ly unworthy of my triendſhip and 
© efteem.*” What would not Agathe's 
lover reſolve upon rather than incur tlie 
hatred of her uncle? He aſſured him, 
4Hat He was only reſtrained by laudable 
motives, and aſked twenty-four hours to 
determine. He has read it to me,” 
Aid be to Agathe. Well ?'—< Well, 
it is execrable. — “ I thought fo.'— 
He wants me to bfing it on the ſtage 
in my name. — What? —“ To have 
< it paſs for mine. —“ Ah, Celicour, 
Heaven be praiſed! have you accept- 
ed it?; Not yet, butT hall be forc- 
ed to it:'— So much the better !'— 
I tell you it is deteſtable.— So much 
the better. — It will be damned. — 
© So much the better, I tell you; we 
4 -muit ſubmit to every thing.“ Ccli- 
cour did not fleep that night for vexa- 
tion; and the next day went to the 
uncle, and told him, that there was no- 
thing which he would not ſooner refolve 
n than to diſpleaſe him. I would 
not expoſe you rafhly,” faid the Con- 
« norfleur; © copy out the piece with 
« xour own hand; you ſhall read it to 
dur friends, who are excellent judges, 


s and if they do not think the ſucceſs 


* infallible, you ſhall not be bound to 
any thing. I require only one thing 
« of you; and that is to ſtudy it, in 
£ order to read it well.” This precau- 
ion gave the young man ſome hope. 
Lam, ſaid be to Agathe, to read the 
piece to his friends; if they chink it 
bad, he excuſes me from bringing it 


4 Out, They will think it good, and 
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of Artftophanes, the 
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© ſo much the hetter : we houlg be 
done if they were to dHTFe Tt.'.Le 
ſel 


f.— . 
* they muſt not ſee us toget gether.” Wi 8 
ſhe had foreſeen came to paſs. The 
judges being aſſembled, the Conmoil. 
ſeur announced this piece as 4 odro 
and efpecialty in a young poet. 
young poet read his beft, and after Fin. 
tac's example, they were in extaſits x 
every line, and applauded every ſtent, 
At the condlufion they clapped and hu. 
zaed; they diſcovered in it the deli 
Lnce of Play. 
tus, the comic force of Terence, and 
they knew no piece of 'Moliere fit tobe 
ſet in competition with this, Hſter 
this trial, there was no room to hefitate, 
The players were not of the ſame Gi. 
mon with the wits; for they knew . 
fore- hand that theſe good people had no 
taſte, but there was an order to perfom 
the piece. Agathe, who had Abe i 
the reading, had applayded rt with all 
her might; there were even pathetic 
paſſages at which the appeared” to be 
moved, and her enthuſraſm for the'work 
had a lite reconciled her with the au- 
thor. * Could it be poſſible,” faid Ce- 
licour to her, © that * ſhould have 
© thought that good?“ Excellent, 
ſaid he; © excelent for us!“ and at 
theſe words fhe left him. While the 
iece was in rehearſal, Fintac ran from 
Ll to houſe to difpoſe the wits in fi 
vour of a young poet of ſuch great ex- 
pectation. At laſt the great day u. 
rives, and the Connoifſeurafſembles his 
fliends to dinner. Let us go, gentie- 
men, ſaid he, to fupport your own 
performance. You have Judged the 
piece admirable, you have warraptet 
the ſucceſs, and your honour 1s con- 
cerned. * As to me, you know how 
great my weakneſs is: I have the 
bowels of a father for all riſing ge- 
niuſes, and J feel in as hvely a man- 
ner as themſelves the uneaſineſſos they 
ſuffer in thoſe terrible moments, 
After dinner, the frientis of 
the Conroiffeur tende ly embraced Ce- 
Jicour; and told him that chey were 
going into the pit to be the witneſſes ra- 
ther than inſtruments of his triumph. 
They repaired thither ; the piece w3s 
played; it did not go throy 
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gh, aud Þ 
firit mark or̃ — 118 was given by 
theſe good friends. 
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THE .CONNOISSEUR. . 
as death z but all che time that prrbapys cuts off kd hope for ever. 
©, YOW! 


Let g 
© his Pe or to give me your hand. 


27 lasted, this unhappy and ten- 
der 22 made incredible. efforts to en- 
courage the ſpectators to fuccour his 
child. In ſhort, he ſaw it expire, and 
then finking beneath his grief, dragged 
kimfelf.to his coach, confounded, de- 
q and murmuring againſt Heaven 
5s haying been born in ſo barbarous an 

„ And where was poor Celicour ? 
Alas! they had granted him the honours 
of a latticed box, where, fitting on 
thorns, he had ſeen what they called his 

jece, tottering in the firſt act, tumbling 
in the ſecond, and tumbling in the third, 
Fintac had promiſed to go and take him 
vp, but had forgot it. What was now 
to become of him? How eſcape through 
that multitude who would not fail to 
know him again, and to point him out 
with the finger ? At laſt, ſeeing the front 
f the houſe empty, he took courage and 

ſcended; but the ſtove-rooms, the 
galleries, the ſtairs were yet full; bis 
conſternation made him be taken notice 
of, and he heard on all ſides, It is he 
© without doubt! yes, there he is; that 
«© is he. Poor wretch! It is pity! he 
© will do better Mother time. He per- 
ceived in a corner a groupe of damned 
authors cracking jeſts on their compa- 

ions. He ſaw alſo the good friends of 
Fintac, who triumphed in his fall, and 
on ſecing him, turned their backs upon 
him. Overwhelmed with confuſion and 
grief, he repaired to the true author's, 
and liis firſt care was to aſk for Agathe: 
he had entire liberty of ſeeing her, for 
her uncle had ſhut himſelf up in his 
cloſet. © I forwarned you of it: it is 
« fallen, and fallen bamefully," ſaid 
Celicour, throwing himſelf into a chair, 
* So much the better, ſaid Agathe. 
* What, ſo much the better| when 
* your lover is covered with ſhame, and 
* makes himſelf, in order to pleaſe.you, 
the talk and ridicule of all Paris ? Ah! 
© it is too much. No, Mademoiſelle, 
* it is no longer time to jeſt, I love 
* you more - oof my lifez. but in the 
* ſtate of humiliation in which you now 


I ſee me, I am capable of renouncing 


*.both life and. yourſelf, I do not 
* know how it has happened that the 
* ſecret has not eſcaped me. - It is but 
little to expoſe myſelf to the'contempt 
* of the publick ; your cruel uncle will 
t abandon me! I know him, he will 
be the firſt to bluſh at ſeeing me again; 
and what J haye done to obtain you, 


25 


ve ver, to reſume 
« Th:xe is but one way to conſole me, 
and to oblige me to : rent Heaven 
is my witneſs, that if, through an i 
poſſibility, his work had I 
{ſhould have given to him the honour af 
it; it is fallen, and I bear the ame 5. 
© but it is an effort of Joye, for which 
you alone can be the recompence. '—- 
It muſt be confeſſed,” ſaid the wicked 
Agathe, in order to jrritate hinp..till 
more, that it is a cruel thing to ſer 
© one's {elf hilled for J -®. 
to ſuch a degree, that I would natplay 
ſuch a part for my own father. 
With what an air of contempt they 
ſee a wretch paſs along whaſe, play is 
damned !'—* The contempt is unjuſt, 
that is one comfort; but inſqlent pity, 
there is the mortificatianl'——+ I ſu 
poſe you were greatly confuſed in 
coming down ftairs | Did you ſalute 
the ladies ?P'—* I could haye wi 
to apnihilate myſelf. Poor boyd 
and how will you dare to appear in 
the world again? “ I will never ap- 
pear again, I ſwear to you, but with 
the name of your huſband, or till at- 
ter I have retorted on M. de Fintac 
the humiliation of this failure. 
You are reſolved then to drive him to 
the wall? Fully reſolved, do not 
douht it. Let hun ——— this ve 
evening. If he refuſes me your hay 
© all the newſpapers ſhall publiſh that 
he is the author of the damned piece 
— And that is what I wanted, ſaid 
Agathe with triumph; “ there is the 
« object of all thoſe /o much the hetters 
* which put you ſo much out of patience. 
Go to my uncle; hold firm, and be 
aſſured that we ſhall be happy. 
Well, Sir, and hat ſay you to-it 
demanded Celicour af the Connoiſſeur. 
I ſay, my friend, that the ꝓublick is a 
* (tupjd- animal, and that we muſt re- 
* nounce all labour for it. But conſple 
« yourſelf ; your work does you ho- 
© nour in the opinion of men of taſte.” 
My work? it is all yours.“ Talk 
lower, I beſeech you, my dear lad; 
talk lower! Ir is very eaſy for you 
© to moderate yourſelf, Sir; you, who 
have 2 yourſelf from the 
« fall of your piece; but I whom it 
c N N u do not think 
that ſuch a des you any injury. 
© The more enlightened perſons have 
« diſcerned 
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© difcerned in this work ſtrokes that 
* proclaim genius.“ No, Sir, I do 
not flatter myſelf; the piece is bad: 
© have purchaſed the right of ſpeaking 
© of it with freedom, and all the world 
* are of the ſame opinion. If it had 
« Fucceeded, I ſhould have deelared that 
« it was yours; if it had been but 
partly condemned, I mould have taken 
it upon myſelf; but fo thorough a 
'* damnation is above my ſtrength, and 
I beg of you to take the burden upon 
< yourſelf.'— I, child! I; on my de- 
Cline, incur this ridicule! To loſe in 
© one day a reſpect which is the work 
of forty years, and which forms the 
hope of my old age! would you have 
© the cruelty to require it?. Have not 
© you the cruelty to render me the vic- 
© tim of my complailance? You know 
«© how uch it has coſt me. 1 know 
© all that I owe to you; but, my dear 
« Celicour, you are young, you have 
time enough to take your revenge, and 
there needs but one inſtance of ſuc- 
© ceſs to make you forget this misfor- 
4 tune: in the name of friendſhip ſup- 
port it with conſtancy; I conjure you 
with tears in my eyes!'—* I conſent, 
« Sirz but I 72588 too well the conſe- 
4 quences of this firſt effay, to expoſe 
© -myſelf to the prejudice which it leaves 
behind it; 4 renounce the theatre 
© poetry, the belles-lettres—"* * Well, 
© you are in the right: for a young man 
of your age there are many other ob- 
< jets of ambition.'—* There is but 
one for me, Sir, and that depends on 
* you.'—* Speak; there is no ſervice 
© whiehI wouldnot do you: what do you 
© require ?'—" Your nicce's hand. 
«< Apgathe's hand!'—* Yes, I adore her, 
* and it was ſhe, who to pleaſe you, 
made me conſent to every thing that 
© you deſired.— “ My niece in the ſe- 
cret?—“ Ves, Sir, — Ah! her gid- 
F dineſs will perhaps Hola! ſome- 
© body; run to my niece, and hid her 
s come here. Compoſe yourſelf: A- 
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© gathe is lefs a child, leſs giddy, Un 
* ſhe appears.'— Ah! you mat ms 
© tremble.——My dear Agathe, 701 
© know what has paſſed, and the mig. 
fortune which has juſt happened. 
© Yes, uncle. — Have you reveald 
© this fatal ſecret to any one? 10 
© nobody in the world.”—" Can I tho. 
* roughly depend upon 1t?'— Ves, 
© ſwear to you.“ Well, then, my chil. 
« dren, let it die with us three: 1 aſk 
* of you as T would aſk my life. Apz. 
the, Celicour loves you; he renounces, 
out of friendſhip to me, the theatr;, 
0 my letters, and I owe him you 
hand as the price of ſo great a fict. 
© fice.”—" He 1s too well paid, crie 
Celicour, ſeizing Agathe's hand. 
* marry an unſucceſsful author!” fail 
ſhe ſmiling, but I engage to conſole 
him for his misfortune. The work 
of the matter is, that they deny him 
wit, and ſo many honeſt people are 
contented without it! And now, my 
dear uncle, while Celicour renounce 
the glory of being a poet, had not you 
as well renounce that of being a Con- 
© noiſſeur? You will be a great deal the 
© eaſier.” Agathe was interrupted by the 
arrival of Clement, the faithful valet of 
her uncle. Ah, Sir,” ſaid he quite out 
of breath, your friends! your good 
© friends !'—* Well, Clement ?'— 1 
© was in the pit, they were all there.'- 
I know it, Did they applaud?'—* Ap- 
« plaud! the traitors! If you had ſen 
« with what fury they mangled chis un- 
© fortunate young man. I beg, Sir, you 
* would dilcharge me, if ſuch people 
ae ever to enter your houſe again.'— 
«© Ah! the raſcals! ſcoundrels !” ſad 
Fintac, * Yes, it is done, I will bum 
my baoks, and break off all commerce 
* with theſe men of letters.'—* Keep 
« your books for your amuſement,” ſaid 

gathe, embracing her uncle; * and 
< with reſpeCt to men of letters, wiſh ta 
have none but your friends, and you 
« will find ſome worthy of eſteem,” 
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HE misfortane incident to a father, himſelf over their education, a point of 

a employed in railmg a fortune for ſtill more conſequence than their fortune. 
hrs children, is not to be able to watch The young Timantes, called M. De vol- 
| + 8 ny; 
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ny, had received from Nature an agree · 
abje figure, an eaſy temper, a good heart; 
but thanks to the cares of the good lady 
his mother, this happy diſpoſition was 
ſoon ſpoiled, and the moſt agreeable 
child in the world at fix years old, be- 
came a little coxcomb at fifteen, They 
gave him all the frivolous accompliſh- 
ments, and not one of the uſeful : uſe- 
ful knowledge might be well enough 
for a man hke his . who had been 
obliged to labour to enrich himſelf ; but 
he who found his fortune made, need 
only know how to 1 nobly. They 

laid it down to him as a maxim, 
that he was never to live with his equals ; 
co he ſaw none but young 
people, who being ſuperior to him in 
birth, pardoned his being richer than 


they, provided he paid for their plea- 


ſures. His father would not have had 
the complaiſance to furniſh ſupplies to 


his liberalities; but his mother did ho- 


nour to them all. She was not igno- 
rant, that at the age of nineteen he had, 
according to the genteel cuſtom, a little 
houſe and a handſome miſtreſs : one 
ſhould paſs over ſome things in him. 
She required only that he ſhould obſerve 
a little ſecreſy, for fear that Timantes, 
who did not know the world, ſhould 
take it ill that his ſon amuſed himſelf. 
If in the intervals of his labour the fa- 
ther ſhewed any uneaſineſs on account 
of the diſſipated life which this young 
man led, the mother was at hand to qut- 
tify him, and complaiſant falſhoods were 
never wanting on occaſion. Timantes 


had the pleaſure to hear it ſaid, that no- 


body at the ball had danced like his 


ſon, © It is a great comfort, ſaid the 


good man, to have given one's felf ſo 


* much. trouble for a ſon who dances 


© well!l' He did not conceive the ne- 
ceſſity of this little ſeignior's having lac - 
queys ſo finely lreſſed, and ſuch a bril- 
hant equipage; but his good lady · wife 
repreſented to him, that reſpect depend · 
ed on it, and that in order to ſucceed in 
the world, one muſt be on a certain foot- 
ing. If he aſked why his fon came 
home ſo late, It was, ſhe told him, 
* becauſe women of quality do not go 
© to bed ſooner.” He did not think theſe 
reaſons very good; but for the ſake of 
peace, he was obliged to be contented 
with them. However, his ſon gave a 


looſe to himſelf in the diſſipations of his 


age, till Love ſeemed to take pity of him, 
and to undertake his reformation, | 


753 
His ſiſter Lucy had had, for fome 
little time paſt, in her convent, a.charm- 
ing companjen. Angelica had loſt her 
mother; and being too young to keep. 
houſe, ſhe had prevailed; upon ber father 
to deſpenſe with her, till he ſhould diſ- 
poſe of her hand. ee "I 
Conformity of age and condition, 
and ſtill more that of tempers, ſoon 
united Angelica and Lucy. The latter, 
on wiping away the tears of her-compa- 
nion, appeared. ſo ſenſible of her loſs, 
that Angelica no longer obſerved any 
reſerve in the effuſion of her grief. 1 
© have loſt,” ſaid ſhe to her, © the beſt, 
© mother that ever lived. Since I have 
had the uſe of my reaſon, I have, 
found in her a friend, and a friend ſo 
intimate, that if my heart and her 
virtues had not continually recalled to 
my mind the reſpe& which I owed 
her, her familiarity would have made 
me forget it. She always diſguiſed, 
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© her inſtructions under an air of mer- 
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riment; and what inſtructions, my dear 


Lucy! thoſe of wiſdom itſelf. With. 
what ſtrokes was this world, in which 
I was to live, painted to my aſtoniſhed . 
eyes ! What charms did ſhe give to the 
pure and modeſt manners, of which ſhe 

was a living example! Ah, under. 
her enchanting pencil all the. Virtues 

became Graces?* Thus did this ami- , 


able * ſp2aking of her mother. 


continua 


ly mingle with the moſt tender 


regret the molt touching eulogies; but 
her n and hex ſoul praiſed 


ſtill more worthi 
formed them. 


y the perſon who bad 
It any one about her. 


wanted thoſe comforts which affluence 
beſtows, Angelica deprived herſelf of 
them with joy; the ſacrifice colt her 


0 
a 


want ſhe knew. 
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ply the trouble of concealing tliem, 
nd t 


he want of obliging was the only 
Do you think; ke , 
me? ſaid ſhe. ſometimes to Lucy; 
being more happy than our compa 
nions, that inequality mortifies me, 
and I bluſh for N ortune, who has diſ- 
tributed her gifts ſo ill. If any thing 
makes the unhappy amends, it is that 
they are pitied and beloved; whereas 


to ns, whom they might envy, they 


make it a favour if they do not hate 

us. We ought, therefore, to be very 
attentive to make our companions for- 
get, by beneficence and modeſty, this 
dangerous advantage which we have 


_ © 'over them.” 


Lucy, charmed with the gieße i 
a eee 
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oi fo 
to her on 3 IA 
LY heh we ha 
12 of. ever ; "ia x 1 is. . 
* ſole. n neſs, of 1 ut 
© 'haye e 11 did di a> apptove « of 
TI | 1 Want to ro ou m bro- 
0 ther; he is beautifpl the lay, 4 
© yer Picture, aud d wells 850 5 lied,” 4 
— is * Lenez, ay 
© and very, 4 7 the world ot his, 
age I am A a1 your mot] ther has 
© been too fond af him,” 
Val being come to ſee Lucy, the 
ziled upan her friend to accompany 
er to the parlour. * Ah, ty viſter,, 
© whit charms !! cried the young . 
comb. 90 ever ry ſo mn beauty 
« what featuzes, what a 
1 4 es! 4 in a Mos ee 
elle! It is robbery, treaſon.'— I 
6 e faid Lucy, that you would 
© be tranſported ; and yet her ſoul is a 
a thouſand, times more beautiful.” — 
— Siſter, ſhe has the look of the Mar- 
chiojiefs of Alcine, whom I handed 
yelteptay « out of N. They cry 
up the figure. of the Counteſs of F la- 
vell, whom 1 am to ſup with this 
evening ; but there is no compariſon , 
between her perſon and this lady's; 
and though I am the intimate friend 
of the young Madam De Blanes, who 
paſſes for . eauty of the day, 1 
will lay a thouſand to one that your 
friend will eclipſe her when ſhe comes 
out into the world.” 
ile Valn ſpoke thus, Angelica 
viewed him with EYES of pity... © Sir, 
ſaid the ta, him, you can have no 
doubt but your praiſes are inſults: 
© for, know, that the firſt ſentiment 
© that a virtuous Woman ought to in- 
« ſpire, is the fear of wounding her 
8 modeſt A and that it is not permitted 
© to prall without reſerve, at but per- 
«© (ons witliput ſhame." — £ here are 
* tranſports of ſurprize which we gan- 
not maſter, replied Volny a little 
confuſed. * When reſpe& accompanies 
6 them, it prevents them from break- 
ing out. But I ſee that I afflict my 
« friend in appearing offended with your 
© addrds to me: Iwill conlole her, and 
put you at your caſe. Beautiful or 
© not, 1 amo little vain of an endow- 
© ment with which we are often ver 


6 e that I La you leave to 
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l 12 whajever, Me pleaſe. 
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8 ide n it wich ; 
ligence. As ak me, I cannot per. 


de myſelf 3 beauty gh 0 egn. 


jr ptible ; but lince you take the ho. 
c { mages 7 paid. i Ran 15 "ha 
* adore, it in, fence.” From. 
ment he 2 2 1 5 f nothing but 1 5 
his harſes,, his ſends, bis Gi oy 
his * es. 12 w 8 
on An Ny faw — 558 that 2. 
prejudiced | Valny in her i. ps 

c 600 1 laid Ange ca, when le 
W. as wit 440 8 a great 
6 they poiled u 40 2 
0 Set 1 ſaid Lucy, e that 
© he is ma dy, up graces,'— — And 


of follies, my dear friend, — He will 


© correct them., No, for that abſur. 
« dity ſucceeds. at his. age, and we are 
© never diſpoſed to correct ourſelves of 
© a fault which pleaſes.” — Hut he has 
© ſeen you, he will love you; and if he 
© layes, you, he will become wiſe.— 
© 'You do — doubt that I wiſh 1 it ; but 
I am far from hoping it. 

Volny did not doubt that he had 
made a compleat conqueſt. _* My fifter 
* was right,” (aid he, * her friend is 
© handſome! a little ſingular; but her 
« Jilpa Fa is only the more lively for 
. he only thing wanting in her is 
c birt: my mother will have me mar- 
* ry ſome young. woman of quality. 
Let us viſit her, however; this gurl 
© reſembles nothing that we bars in the 

1 * world, pai, ſhe bas at leaf ſuf⸗ 

ient charms to amuſe one.“ 

He went, therefore, to ſee; his ſiſter 
Ae and, with her he ain ſaw An. 
What 2 1 


« turbed 24 5 rep 
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« enyy my happineſs ; but, Volney, if 
e You pleated, yours would be ftill more 
« deſerving of envy.” At theſe words 
Angelica Pluthed. O Heaven, fifter ! 
© what do I hear? —* I have ſaid too 
much. No, my dear Lucy: in vir- 
« tyous ſentiments there is nothing to 
be concealed. — Your ſiſter wiſhes that 
Heaven may have deſtined us for each 
other, and I cannot but be obliged 
© to her. Nay, more; I flatter myſelf 
© with being born to make a good man 
happy, and you w_ be ſuch a man as 
my huſband -onght to be: you need 
* only reſemble your ſiſter.— “ If that 
„be all, I am happy; for they flatter 
me that I am very like her.'—* True, 
* they flatter you; but I, who never 
« flatter, aſſure you it is no ſuch thing. 
My Lucy is not vain either of the 
< | Prem of her underſtanding, or her 
figure. — Ah! I proteft, now, that no- 
© body in the world is leſs vain than I; 
and if I have merit, I know nothing 
© of it. Nothing is more ſimple than 
* Lucy's manners; ſhe is Nature itſelt 
© in all her candour. See, if in her be 
© haviour, her ug her geſture, 
© there is any thing affected, any thing 
© ftudied.'——< She is like me: for the 
* ſake of avoiding affeftation, I often 
© fall into negligence; I am told of it 
© every day. — Lucy makes no pre- 
tenſions to any thing: er taken 
* up with the recommendation of others, 
* herſelf is the only perſon ſhe forgets.” 
And I, whatever talents Nature may 
* have given me, do they ſee me vam 
© of them, or pretume upon them? All 
* the world ſays, that I excel in every 
* circumſtance of the a ble; I alone 
* never mention it. Ah! if it be mo- 
* deſty and fimplicity which you love in 
* my liſter, I am very ſure that you will 
love me: theſe are my favourite virtues.” 
— Would they were l' faid Angelica. 
* However, if you have any deügn of 
* ever pleaſing me, I adviſe you to ex- 
* amine yourtelf more cloſely.” 

© You have 2 him, taid Lucy, 
* a leſſon which he will not forget. 
No; for he has forgot it already.” 
Angelica was in the right. All that he 
had drawn from their converſation was; 
that ſhe liked him, and that ſhe would 
be very glad ta be his wife. With 
© what frankneſs,* ſaid he; ©did the 
make the declaration to me! How 
* well that candour becomes beauty!“ 
Whetder vanity or paſſion, he was real- 
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ly moved by it z but this growing paſ- 
fon, if it was one, had no upon 
his manners. Intoxicated with the in- 
cenſe of his flatterers, agreeably deceĩv - 
ed by a young enchantrefs, lie forgot 
that they fold him the pains which they 
took to pleaſe him; and his vanity, ca- 
reſfed by the Pleaſures, ſmiled careleſsly 
upon them. This voluptuous ſoftneſs 
is the mott fatal languor into which a 
young man can be plunged, Every 
thing, except that, is painful to him; 
the ſighteſt duties are fatiguing; deco- 
rums the leaſt auſtere, dull and trou- 
bleſome; he is not at his eaſe, but in 
that ſtate of indolence and liberty, here 
every thing obeys him, nothing con- 
ſtrains him. | 4 

Sometimes the image of Angelica pre- 
ſented itſelf to him like a dream. * She 
© is charming,” ſaid he, but what ſhall 
© I do with her? Nothing is more in- 
convenient than a delicate and faithful 
© wife to a huſband who is-not ſo. My 
father would expect that I ſhould live 
* only for my wife. There would be 
© love, jealouſy, reproaches, tears; hor- 
© rible! However, I will ſee her again. 
Lucy came alone this time. Well, 
© how does ſhe like me?'— A great 
+ deal too well. — + I thought fo." 
— Too well as to figure. That advan- 
tage makes you neglect, ſhe ſays, more 
amiable qualities, which you would 
ſtand in need of without it.—“ This 
Angelica of yours moralizes a little, 
and it is pity. Tell her that nothing 
is more dull, and that ſo pretty a 
mouth as her's is not made to talk 
reaſon. It is not ſhe,” ſaid Lucy x 
it is you whom I would correct. 
And of what, pray; of loving pleaſure, 
and every thing that inſpires it? 
© Pleaſure! is there one more pure than 
© that of poſſeſſing the heatt of a virtu- 
© ous and debt woman; of loving, 
© and of being loved? I believe that 
« you are aff-@ionate. Angelica has 
« ſenſibility ; every thing that belongs 
© to me is dear to her, but" But 
© ſhe is very difficult, and what is it ſhe 
© requires ?'——* Morals. “ Morals at 
© my age! and who has told her that 
I have. none? I don't know; but 
© ſhe has concxived a prejudice againit 
© you. that grieves me. — Ah, I will 
© bring her to herſelf again. Bring her 
© to me, ſiſter ! bring her to ſne the firſt 
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time I come to ſee you. It. is to no 


© purpoſe that men are diſcreet," ſaid he, 
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36 he was going away; , women can - 
© not be Axa fry whatever care 
* F conceal my intrigues, the ſecret 
e. Vill out. But what hurt does that do 
© me? If Angelica will have a huſ- 
© band who has always been chaſte, ſhe 
© has nothing to do but to marry a fool 
© or 4 child. Am I obliged to be faith- 
© ful to a wife that is to be? Oh! I 
vill make her {ge the folly of her no- 


© tions.” dhe —— and. he was 
himſelf very much humbled, very much 
confounded, when he heard: her ſpeak. 
with the eloquence of virtue and reaſon 
on the ſhame and danger of vice. Can 
you think, Sir,” ſaid ſhe to him, after 
having let him treat as lightly as he 
pleaſed the principles of good morals; 
can you think, without bluſhing, on 
© the union of a pure and chaſte ſoul 
© with one tarniſhed and profaned by 
the moſt unworthy of all inclinations? 
© Of. what value in your eyes would a 
© heart be, debaſed by the vices of which 
you are vain? and do you think us 
eſs ſenſible than yourſelt to the charms 
© of virtue, modeſty, and innocence ? 
© You have given yourſelf a * 
from thoſe laws which you have im- 
© poſed upon us; but Nature and Rea- 
* fon are more equitable than you. For 
me, I will never believe that a man 
© can dare to love me while he loves 
things that are ſcandalous ; and if he 
© has the misfortane to be unwor- 
thy of me before knowing me, it is 


"© by the pains he ſhall take to wipe a- 


© way that blemiſh that I ſhall ſee whe- 
ther I ought to forget it.” Volny 
wanted to make her underſtand, that by 
chan ging condition we changed our con- 
duct; that love, virtue, beauty, had 
numberleſs rights over a ſoul; and that 
the frivolous and tranſient pleaſures 
which had before occupied that indolent 
ſoul, would diſappear before an object 
more dear, and more worthy to poſſeſs 
it. Have you. faith, Sir, ſaid ſhe, 
in theſe ſudden revolutions : do you 
© know that they ſuppoſe a ſoul natu- 
© rally delicate and noble? that there 
© are very few of this temper; and that 
© it is not a good prelage of the chan 
« which you promiſe, to wait, in 4 
very boſom of vice, the moment of 
becoming virtuous all or a fudden ?* 
Volny, ſurprized and - confounded at 
this ſerious language, contented himfelf 


tered himſelf there was nothing perſo- 
nal. Pardon me!” ſaid Angelica. 
© have heard much talk of yo: I an 
* beſides pretty well acquainted with 


© the way of life of the young men of 


© faſhion: you are rich, of very exten. 
* ſive acquaintance ;z and, unleſs by a 
© kind of prodigy, you muſt be mare 
* irregular than another. But the opi- 
nion which I have of you ought nut 
© to diſcourage you. "You think you 
© love me; I wiſh it: that perhaps will 
give you reſolution and force to be. 
© come a valuable man. You have 2 
fine example; a father who, without 
all the accompliſhments which you are 
© ſet off with, has acquired, by talents 
© uſeful to his country and himſelf, the 
* higheſt reputation. There, now, is 
© what1I an uncommon man ; and 
© when you ſhall become worthy of him, 
© I ſhall be proud of being worthy of 
© you.” | 
Thie diſcourſe had thrown Volny 
into ſerious reffections; but his friends 
came to draw him out of them. He was 
expected at a delicious ſupper, at which 
Fatime, Doris, and Chloe, were to affif, 
Their merriment was lively and bril- 
liant, and if Volny's heart did not gi 
itſelf up to it, at leaſt his ſenſes did. 
We may eaſily judge, that in'this 
lite circle a ſerious engagement ps 
for the higheſt extravagance, * When 
a perſon's fortune is concerned, ſaid 
they, it is time enough, we reſolve on 
© it; but can a young man, born to a 
great fortune ; can ſuch a one be fool 
enough, or mad enough, to forge him- 
ſelf a chain? If he does not love his 
wife, ſhe is a burden which he wan- 
tonly impoſes upon himſelf; and if 
he loves her, what a ſad method of 
2 himſelf is that of being her 
uſband? Is there in all the world 2 
more ridiculous creature than a lov- 
ing huſband ? Suppoſe, alſo, that this 
ſhould ſucceed, what then? Theyare 
pleaſed for fix months, to be dull all 
their lives. Ah, my dear Volny! no 
marriage : you would be a loſt man, If 
| you have a fancy for any honeſt girl, 
wait till another marries her; they 
always come round to us fooner or 
later, and you will be happy in your 
© tum.” Would one believe that — 
unthinking young man thought theſe 
— very wiſe, And yet only 


with telling her, that in all this he flat - ſee," f{id he, what empire virtue and 
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beauty have over a ſoul, fince they 
make it forget the care of it's repoſe, 
«. and the value of it's liberty.*  - _. 

' He would fain not have-teen Ange- 
lica again; but he was not well with 
himſelf, when he had. paſſed a few;days 
without ſeeing her. Such, nevertheleſs, 
is the attraction of libertiniſm, that on 
quitting that adorable young Jady, — 
netrated, rayifhed,. enchanted with her 
wiſdom and her charms, he plunged 
himſelf again into the diſſipations, of 
which ſhe bad made him aſhamed. 

It is poſſible, that it can be a 1 
neſs to a ſon to loſe his mother. Volny, 
at the death of his, thought he ſaw the 
fource of all his fooliſh expences dried 
vp; but it did not even come into his 
head to renonnce thoſe things which 
had engaged him in them; and the anly 
care with which he was taken up, was 
to ſupply the means which he had loſt 
to ſupport them. Being the only ſon of ſo 
tich a father, he could not fail to be rich 
in his turn; and a young man finds at 
Paris a pernicious facility of anticipat - 
ing his fortune, Timantes, now on his 
decline, wanted to repofe himſelf from 
his long tatigues, and to engage his fon 
to take his place. Sir, ſaid the youn 
man to him, I do not .think myte 
born for that. Well, my ſon, would 
you rather take the profeſſion of arms? 
My inclination is not that way, and 
s my birth does not oblige me to it. 
# The law, without doubt, pleaſes you 
better? Oh, not at all! I have an 
$ invincible averſion for the. law. 
© What will you be, then? “ My mo- 
ther had views of an office which con- 
fers nobility, which requires no duty, 
and might be diſcharged at Paris,'— 
* I underſtand you, my ſon; I will 
think of it; an excellent vocation ! 
Oh, I ſee!' ſaid the good man in him- 
ſelf, * that you would live an idle life; 
* but I will hinder you if I can.. An 
office which confers nobility, and re- 
quires no duty ! very convenient. And 


* why ſhould U itill wear myſelf omt-with 


labour and inquietude ? Let me repoſe; 
let me have no other care than that 
* which I have taken up rather too late, 
the care of obſerving the conduct of a 
ſon who promiſes me nothing but ſor- 
* row; for he wha loves idleneſs, loves 
: 1 vices of yhich idleneſs is the mo- 
Mo” 6s L . 
But what was. the afflition of Ti- 
mantes, when he learned that his fon, 
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in libertiniſm, gave into all Bad; q 
irregularities ; that he had miſtreiſes and 
flatterers 3 that he gave ſhews and en - 
tertainments, and that he played at a 
rate ſufficlent to ruin him. It is my 
fault, faid Timantes, and I mult” 
repair itz hut how? The habit s con - 
© trated : the reliſh for vice has made 
great progreſs. Shall I conſtrain this 


| © young man? He will eſcape me, Shall 


* I ditavow his expences and debts * 
© That would be. diſhonouring myſelf; 
© it would be extinguiſhing in his 2 
© ed ſoul the. very ſails of honeſty. To 
© flat him up is ſtill worſe n t Hea- 
ven! he is not come to that paſa, as to 
merit that the laws ſhould deprive him 
« of the natural right of freedom, and 
© there are none but unnatural parents 
© who would be ſeverer tc wards their 
children than the laws. In the mean 
time he-.is running on to his ruin; 
© what ſhall I do to draw him from the 
« precipice/on which I ſee him? Let us 
go back to the ſource of the evil. My 
* © riches; have turned his head; born of 
© a father without fortune, he had been 
© like another, modeſt, laborious, and 
« prudent: the remedy is eaſy, and my 
« courſe is taken. 
Timantes began from that time to ſet- 
tle his wealth in ſuch a manner as that 
it ſhould be detached, independent, and 
free. Excepting his eſtate of Volny, 
and his town-houſe, his fortune wa all 
in his porte- folio, and he took care to 
adjuſt matters with all his correſpon' 
dents, Things being thus diſpoſed, he 
returns home one day in conſternation, 
His fon and his friends, who waited his 
coming to [eat themſelves at table, were 
ſtruck with his dejection. One of them 
could not retrain from aſking him the 
cauſe. '-+ Yau ſhall know it,” faid: he: 
et us make a little haſte, if you pleaſe, 
ta dine I am taken up with ferious 
affairs.“ They dined in profound f- 
lence, and Timantes, at their getting up 


from table, baving taken leave of his 


gueſts; ſhut himfelf up with his ſoh. 
« Volny,”. faid be to him, I have bad 
news to tell you, but you muſt ſupport 
your misfortune with courage. My 
child, Lam ruined, Fwo-thirds ot 
my fortune ate juſt. taken. on board 
two veſſels, and the diſoneſt) of a 


. © perſori Whom I truſted, has depti ved 
K. 2 of half the reſt. ths en of 


leaving yau a large fortune has uudohe 
f X 2 me; 
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me z happily I owe-but little, and out 
Hof the remains of my fortune I Hall 
dave my aſtate or Volny, which. 18 
. worth, twenty thoufanid livres a year: 
eon that e ſhall be able: to lie. It. is 
4 terrible blow, , but you are young) . 
t and ydn may riſe under it. I have not 
£.rendeced myſelf unworthy the confi- 
e dence of my correſpondents; my name 
© wilkperhaps ſtilt retain ſome credit an 
Europe; but L am too old ta begin 
d anew, and you muſt repair the mis - 
Fortunes of your father. I. ſet aut in 
greater difficulties, than you wilh do; 
and. with; ptobity, labqur, and my in- 
«. tuRians, it is ::eafy; for yow 19: go 
« farther than I bare done.. 
::{Fbe-fituation of. a traveller, at whoſe 
fret the thunder has juſt fallen, is not to 
be compared to that of Volny.. What, 
my father, ruined without reſource?* 
Vou, my ſon, are the only reſuurce 
© left me, and Lthave no longer any 
hope but in au. o, conſult your- 
c ſelf, and leave me to take: the meaſures 
ſuitable to our mis fortun. 
The. news was ſoan made publick. 
The houſe at Paris was let; the equi- 
ages ſold ; a plain coach, à decent 
no cf x frugal table, a family of ſer- 
vants tvitable to the neceſſitits of a pru - 
dent way: rages + every thing pro- 
claimed this reverſe. of fortune, andd it 
is unneceſſary to ſay that the number 
of Timantes's friends diminiſhed conſi- 
derablx- U- Ii h n „MH g . 
FThoſe of Volny were touched with 
his accident. What is the matter? 
ſaid one, they tell me your father is 
+, ruined “It is too true. What 
a tolly! You have your little box, 
then, no longer? — “ Alas! no. 
Jam very ſorry tor it; I reckoned to 
haze there to ſupper to-morrow.” 
Anather accoſted him, and ſaid, Tell 
me u lietle how this is; your fortune is 
. © entirely; ruined? ! It is at leaſt re- 
+ duced to a ſmall — 
have a ſilly father bf your own ! 
© Wh the. Yovil did he tle ?. you 
would have been ruined yourſelf 


. * welk enough without him. —“ Jam 


- © quite diſtracted, ſaid) à third 4 they 
tell me that you have ſold your fine 
4 horſes wed Alas! yes f I had 
known it, I wouldhave bought them. 
What as fellow you are! you never 
think of your friends. I was taken 

up with more ſerious affairs.“ With 
your little miſtreſs, was not it?. Vou 


4 
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. © ſeen- myſelf; If my fon is prudent, he 


. teftified to him all -her-ſenſfibility-for hi 
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account q but you i always be good 
friends: take chmfart, I Know ſhe 
«Joes: you; ſhe will behave: well, 
Stine of hen ſaid to hum ns they went 
along, Adieu, Volney ! and all the telt 
ſbunned n 
s to his. miſtreſt, whom he had en. 
riched, ihe was ſo afflicted that the kad 
not the cburage to ſve him again. * Spare 
me, wit the to him; fyowknow my 
<.:ſenſtbiliry ; the /aght of you would 
© make; teo grievous: an impreſſion on 
mes I fund myſelf unableito 
< it.” It was then, his ſoul pietced both 
by the” cold flights of his friends, aud 
the unworthy deſertion of his miſtreſs, 
that Volny for the firſt time ſaw the veil 
fall which he had over his eyes. Where 
have I ben“ ſuid the; what have 
* I done? how was | going to ſpend my 
2 lite? Ah,.what- reproaches have I not 
t merited; what wrongs have I not to 
repair? Let me gv and ſee my ſiſter, 
added he; for he had not the courag: 
to ſay, Let me go and ſee Angelica. 
Lucy was overwhelmed with the 
news which her father had juſt told her. 
It is not for myſelf,” ſaid ſhe; I am 
content; and to be happy far from the 
world, but little is neceſſary; bot 
you, my father, hut Volny! —“ What 
* would, you have, daughter? I was not 
born in the opulence wherein I have 
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„will still have riches enough; if not; 
he will have tao much. Lucy's grit 
redoubled on fecing her brother. 
have not the courage to conſole you, 
ſaid ſhez.4 but I go to call to my al- 
ſiſtanee our wiſe and affectionate An- 
gelica.— Ohl no, ſiſter; I have no 
deſerved her intereſting; herſelf in my 
© ſorrow! when I might have done lier 
honour by ſacrifices, it was then that 
I ſhould have rendered myſelf worthy 
of her eſteem and pity: now, that every 
one abandons me, my return, though 
humiliating to me, has nothing flatter- 
in it for her.“ While be was ſpeak 
ing thus, Angelica came of her own ac- 
cord, and with the moſt touching alt 


loſs.” -4 It is a great misfortune 

N added ſhe ;-* it is ſo too 

for this dear girl; but it is perhaps 3 
„ happineſs ſor you. It would be cruel 
© to afflift you by reproaches, when we 

oe you conſolations; but you ma 
draw from the loſs! of - your! Wen 
« bleſſings 
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t bleſſings more valuable than that wealth 
5 itſrlf. I abuſed it; Heaven puniſhes 
me for it, but puniſhes me too cruelly 
in deprixing me of the hope of being 
t ber's whom I. love. I: was young; 
and I date believe that, without this 
deſperate leſſon, time, love, and rea; 
fon, would have rendered me leſs un- 
« worthy of you.“ I fee you deject- 
ed, ſaid. ſhe to him : it is no longer 
from preſumption, it is from deipon- 
dency that we muſt pteſerye you, and 
4 — - would Pn — — — 
confeſa to you in proſperity, you ſtan 
jn need of knowing in adverſity. Whe- 
ther it way not poſſible for me ta think 
il of the bro of my friend, or 
«© whether it way that you yourſelf had 
« mfpired me with that +prepoſſeſſion 
which does not /Jiſten to reaſon, I 
thought I diſcerned in you, amidſt all 
the errors and. vices of yon age, a diſ- 
« poſition at bottom | naturally good. 
+ Happily your paſt errors have nothing 
* thameful in the eyes of the world: the 
path of honour: and virtue is open to 
£ you, and it is more ealy for you than 
ever to become ſuch as I wiſh, As to 
fortune, the reverſe Which you have 
* experienced is overwhelming. I ſhall 
not make you a panegyrick upon me- 
$ diocrity: When we have known our- 
« ſelves rich, it is humiliating, it is hard 
to ceaſe to be ſo; but the evil is not 
« without remedy. Conform yourſelf 
to your preſent ſituation; emerge out 
of that indolent ſoftneſs in which ou 
+ haye been plunged; let the love of la- 
bour take place of the taſte for diſſipa 
tion; do all that qepends on yourſelf, 
« if you love me, in order to re · eſtabliſn 
* between, us that equality of fortune 
required in marriage. My father, 
Who loves me, and who wo not 
.& have me unhappy, will allow me, I 
hope, the liberty of waiting for you. 
If in ſix years your fortune is re · eſta . 
bliſhed, or on the point of being re- 
eſtahliſned, all the obſtacles will be 
*. {moathed; if, with prudence, frugali- 
© ty,,and; labour; you have the misfor- 
ume not ta ſucceed, I require then of 


8 in the room of all riches, only to 
* have conſideration of your condition. 
Lam un only daughter; very rich my- 


ſelfs Lwill caſt myſelf at my father's 
+ feet, and obtain hie permiſſion to in- 
+ demnify a valuable mau for the in- 


juſtice of Fortune Lucy could tio. 
enger refram from embracing Angeli · them. 


Zu. 
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cas Ah, how juſthp art than named 
aid: ſhe to her; j theres nothing but 
a heavenly ſpirit that oduld be capable 
© of (ſo much virtue. VV. „on his 
ſide, in thectenderneſi aud niet with 
which he was ſeized, applied is mouth, 
us he threw himſelf down5on:the bar of 
the which Angelicals hand had 
touched. Mademoiſelle, ſaid he to 
her, yon render my tig fortune dear 
to me; and am ging to empleo in 
< whole life to merit, if be 
the favours with vvhich you ov r Em 
me. Permit me to come often, to 
* derive from you the as nf 
© dence; and the virtue, Which I 
* need of in order to deſerve yu. 
He retired; not ſuch. as heretofore, 
vain, and full of himſelf; but humbled, 
confounded, at having folittleknown the 
value of the moſt heart'that Hea- 
ven had ever formed. He enters his fa- 
ther's cloſet. + Your fortune is changed, 
ſaid he, '* but your ſon is til more ſo; 
and 1 hope that one day you will bleſs 
Heaven for the reverſe which reſtores 
me to my duty and to myſelf. Conde. 
ſcend to inſtruct and to direct me: di- 
+ ligent, laborious, and docile, I am 
© going: to be the ſupport and conſola- 
tion. of ypur-old age, and you ma 
diſpoſe ot me. The good man; trani- 
pes diſſembled his joy, and contented 
imſelf with commending ſuch good 
diſpoſitions. He preſented his {on to his 
correſpondents, and demanded/ in his 
behalf their triendſhip. and confidence. 
We pity, above all, unfortunate perſons 
whom ve eſteem, and each of them 
touthed- with the misfortune: of this 
ow man, made it a point to conſole 


| Volny; who reſumed the name of Ti. 
mantes, had but few-difticulties to en- 
counteran his-firtt operations: his dex - 
terity, which at firſt was purely his fa - 
theris, but which ſoon after became ac - 
tually his o, made bis ctedit viſibly 
increaſe. The moments of relaxation, 


. which' his father obliged him to take, 


be paſſed with Anglita,, and he felt a 
ſenfible 12 in telling ber his pro- 
Angelica, who attributed partly 
to herſelf che wonderful change in her 
lover, enj her own influence with 
the dou tis faction of love and friend - 
ſnip. Lucy was in adoration of her, 
2 3 her thanks for 


One 
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| day that her father came to ſee 
ber, andteftified his ſatisfaction at the 


conſolation Whieh his ſon gave him; 


Do you know, faid Lucy, towhom 
we are mdebted for this reforma- 
tion q to the moſt beautiful, and moſt 
* y!rtuous perſon breathing, to the only 
© daughter of Alcimon, my companion 
© and friend.” She then related to him 
all that had paſſed. You melt me, 
faid the good man; I muſt know this 
©. charming girl. Angelica came, and 
weveryed the commendations of T'man- 
tes with a which (till heighten - 
ed her beanty.- Sir, faid the to him, 
© I depend on a father; but it is true, 


that if ke has the to allow me 
©, to diſpoſe of myfelf, and that you are 


« tified with your fon, I ſhal _ 
pride in becoming your daughter. M 
« friendſhip for Lucy infoired ihe wich 
© the firſt defire of it; my reſpe& for 
* yourfelf till adds to it: your very miſ- 
< tortumes have only made me intereſt 
© myſelf more in every thing that could 
© make you amends for them, -and if 
© the conduct of your ſon is ſuch as you 
« wiſh, and I deſire; whether he be rich 
or net, the moſt honourable and the 
© moſt agreeable uſe I can make of my 
« fortune, is to ſhare it wich him. At 
this diſcourſe the old man was very near 
letting bis fecret eſcape him; but he 
had the prudence to contain himſelf. 
« I did not think, Madam,” ſaid he, 
that it was poſſible to increaſe, in the 
« foul of a father, the deſire of ſeeing 
his fon a wiſe and virtuous man; but 
you add a new intereſt to that of pa- 
« ternal love: I do not know what Hea- 
« yen will do with us, but in all-the ſi- 
© tuations of life, and till my laſt breath, 
©. be aſſured of my gratitude!” - 
That you-ſhonld not have confided 
© 40 me, faid he on ſceing his ſon again, 
« the follies of your youth, I am but 
© little ſurprized, and I pardon you for 
« jt; but why conceal from me a vir- 
5 tuous inclination? Why not confeſs 
£ to your father your love for Angelica, 
« the ＋ of my old friend? 
Alas l' faid the young man, have 
you not misfortunes enough of your 
« own, without afflifting you with my 
s ſorrows? and who has revealed my 
« ſecret to you? Your ſiſter; Ange- 
* lhica herſelf: I am charmed with her, 
am in love with her, and I wiſh the 
s was wy daughter. —“ Ah, I wiſh ſo 
* too! but hew ſuperior is her fortune 
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© to mine! In time you may come 
© near it. Viſit this — 8511 often. 
— * I viſit only her; and I have no other 
ambition in the world, than to be 
« worthy of her and of uu. 
Timantes felt an inexpreffible ſatis. 
faction at ſeeing daily the ſucceſs of the 
trial which the had put him to. He had 
the firmneſs to let him apply himſelf for 
five whole years, «without relaxation, 
to the re-eſtabliſhing of his fortune, de- 
tached foam theaepild, and dividing his 
life betweea his ting hou ſe and 
Angelica's parlour. At length, feein 
his reformation become habit, and 
the old leeds of vice extirpated, he went 
to viſit Aleimon. My old friend,” 
ſaid he, yon have, they tell me, 3 
charming daughter; I come to pro- 
© poſe for her an 'agreeable partner in 
point of condition, and advantageous 
in point of fortune.“ I am obliged 
© to you, faid Alcimon; but I tell 
you beforehand, that I would have 4 
« perſon of the ſame condition with my- 
© ſelf, and who would take a pride in 
calling me his father; I have not la- 
© boured all my life to give my davgh- 
ter a huſband who may be aſhamed of 
me. — © The perfon I propoſe,” faid 
Timantes, is preciſely tuch a one as 
_ like. He is rich, he is honeſt, 
will always reſpect you.'— What 
is he ?'— I cannot tell. you but at my 
own houſe, where I invite you tq 
come and renew, over a bottle, 4 
friendſhip of forty years, Do me the 
favour to bring Angelica there. My 
daughter, who is her companion in 
© the convent, ſhall have the honour of 
accompanying her; you ſhall both of 
6 — ſee the young man who demands 
* her; and to put you more at your 
* eaſe, he ſhall not know himſelf that 
© I have ſpoke to you about him.” The 
day appointed, Alcimon and Timantes 
go and fetch Angelica and Lucy; they 
arrive, they prepare to fit down at table; 
they ſend word to the fon, who, buſied 
in his office, expected nothing leſs than 
the happineſs which was preparing for 
him. He enters; what is his ſurprize! 
Angelica there! Angelica with her fa- 
ther! What was he to think, what to 
hope from this unforeſeen rendezvous ! 
Why had they made a fecret of it ta 
him? Every thing ſeems to proclaim 
his happineſs to him, but his happineſs 
is not probable. In this confuſion of 
thoughts he loſt the uſe of his ſenſes. 
- A ſuddea 
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A ſudden giddineſs ſpread a cloud over 
his eyes; he wanted to ſpeak, his voice. 
failed him, and a low bow alone ex- 

ſſed to the father and the daughter 

w much he was moved with the ho- 
nour his father and he received. His 
filter, who came to throw herſelf into 
his arms, gave him time to recover from 
his coafution. Never was embrace ſo 
tender. He thought he held in his bo- 
ſom Angelica with Lucy, and he could 
not ſeparate himſelf from her. 

At table, Timantes difplayed an ala- 
crity at which all the company were 
ſurprized. Alcimon, fled with 
the demand which he bad made him, 
and impatient to ſee the young man 
whom he propoſed arrive, freely gave 
himſelf up to the .pleaſure of finding 
himſelf again with his old friend; he 
had even the kindneſs to enter into con- 
verſation with the young Timantes. I 
© ſee,” faid he to him, © that you are 
© the comfort of your father. People 
© talk of your application to buſineſs 
© and your talents with great commen- 
© dations; and ſuch is the advan 
© of your condition, that a ſenfible and 
© honeſt man cannot fail of ſucceſs,'— 
Ah, my friend, replied the old Ti- 
mantes, it requires a great deal of time 


to make one's fortune, and very little 


© torum it! What a pity not to have 
mine to offer you! Inſtead of pro- 
« poling to you a ſtranger as a huſband 
to this amiable young lady, I ſhould 
© have ſolicited hae happineſs for my 
ſon.— I ſhould have preferred him 
© to every body elſe,” ſaid Alcimon.— 
© Indeed i Aye, indeed. But you 
© know where one is liable to have a 
* numerous family, there ſhould be 
*. wherewithal to ſupport it. If it 
depends only en that, ſaid Timantes, 
the caſe is not deſperate, and we may 
* come to an agreement.” On ſaying 
theſe words he roſe from table, and re- 
turning the moment after; There, ſaid 


he, * ſee, there is my porte-folſo : it is" 
pretty well furniſhed :' and obſerving 
Alcimon's ſurprize; know," added he, 
«© that my ruin is all a fiction. This 
young man hath been ſpoiled by the 
notion that he was born rich: T knew 
no better method to reform him, than 
to make him believe that I was ruined. 
This feint has ſucceeded : he is now 
in a good way; I am even certain 
that he has no deſire to relapſe again 
into the errors of his youth, and it is 
time to truſt to him.— Ves, my ſon, I 
have all the wealth I had, augmented 
© by five years ſavings, and the fruit of 
* your labour. lt is for him, therefore, 
ſaid he to his friend, * that I demand 
Angelica; and if there be occaſion 
© for any new motive to engage you to 
grant her to me, I will conteſs to you 
© that he has ſeen her at the convent, 
© that he has conceived for her the moſt 
© tender love, and that this love has 
© done more than ill fortune itſelf to- 
* wards attaching him to his duties.“ 
While Timantes did but ſound the diſ- 
poſition of Angelica's father, ſhe her- 
ſelf, her friend, and her lover, had felt 
only the emotion and anxiety of h 
and fear; but at ſight of the porte-fo- 
io, at the news that Timantes's ruin was 
but a feint, at the demand which he 
made himſelf of Angelica's hand for 
his ſon, Lucy, all wild and beſide her- 
ſelf, flew into the arms of her father; 
the young Timantes, ſtill more con- 
fuſed, fell at Alcimon's knees; and An- 
gelica, her countenance overſpread with 
aleneſs, had not the power to lift up 
er eyes. Alcimon raiſed the y 
man with his embraces, and turning to- 
wards the old Timantes, My friend,“ 
ſaid he to him, © when we would _ 
© trive an agreeable ſurprize, we m 
© take ;nftruRtion from! you, 
« you are a good father; and your ſou 
© deſerves to be happy. 
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VOLUME THE THIRD. 


THE SYLPH- HUSBAND. 


V OID the ſnares of men, 
we are perpetually ſaying 
to young women. A- 
void the ſeductions of 
- © women,” we are perpe- 
tually faying to young 
men. Do we think we are following 
the plan of Nature, by making one ſex 
the enemy of the other? Are they 
formed only to hurt each other? Are 
they deſtined to fly one another? And 
what would be the fruits of theſe leſſons 
if both ſexes ſhould take them literally? 
When Eliſa quitted the convent to 
to the altar to eſpouſe the Marquis 

e Volange, ſhe was thoroughly per- 
ſuaded that, next to a lover, the moſt 
dangerous being in nature was a huſ- 
band. Brought up by one of thoſe re: 
cluſe devotees, whoſe melancholy ima- 
2 paints to itſelf all objects in 
lack, ſhe ſaw nothing for her in the 
world but rocks, and nothing but ſnares 
in marriage, Her ſoul, naturally de- 
licate and timid, was immediately blaſt- 
ed by fear; and age had not yet given 
to her ſenſes the happy power of con- 
quering the aſcendant of opinion. Thus 
every thing in marriage was to her hu- 
miliating and painful. The firſt aſh- 
duities of her huſband, far from en- 
couraging her, alarmed her the more, 
© It is thus,” ſaid ſhe, © that the men 
© cover with flowers the chains of our 
* lavery, Flattery crowns the victim; 
Pride ſoon prepares to ſacrifice it. He 
F conſults my deſires now, in order to 
* oppole them eternally hereafter. He 
* would penetrate into my heart, in or- 


* der tg unfold all it's receſſes ; and if 


* hediſcovers any foible in me, it is by 
© that very foible that he will take care 
to humble me with more advantage. 
Let us guard ourſelves well againſt 
© ſnares which they ſpread for us l 

It is eaſy to foreſee the bitterneſs and 
coldneſs which this unhappy prejudice 
created on the fide of Eliſa 1n their moſt 
intimate commerce. Volange perceived 
the repugnance which ſhe had for him. 
He would have endeavoured to haye 
conquered it, had he gueſſed the cauſe 
but the perſuaſion thathe was hated diſ- 
couraged him ; and in loſing the hope of 
pleaſing, it was natural enough for him 
to loſe the endeavour. | 

His ſituation was the more painful, 
as it was quite oppoſite to his character. 


Volange was 'gaiety, quart com- 


plaiſauce itſelf. He had conſidered hit 


marriage as a jolly feſtival, rather than 
a ſerious affair. He had taken a wife - 
young and handſome, as we chuſe a 
divinity, in order to raiſe altars to her, 
© The world will adore her,“ ſaid he; 
© I ſhall lead her thither in triumph. 


© ſhall have a thouſand rivals; fo much 


the better! I ſhall eclipſe them all by 
my aſſiduities, my vows, and my 
* homages; and the inquietude ever at- 
« tached to jealouſy, delicate and timid, 
© ſhall preſerve the lover of Eliſa from 
the negligences of the huſbanll;” 

The impatient and diſdainful coldneſs 
of his wife deſtroyed this illuſion. The 
more he was in love with her, the more 
he was hurt by the diſtance which ſhe 
obſerved towards him; and that love, 


ſo tender and ſo pure, which would 
have formed his 9 was likely 
| 28 
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to Be his torment. But an innocent ar- 
tifice, of which chance gase him the 
firſt idea, re-eſtabliſhed Him in all his 


rights. | 

The ſenſibility of the ſoul muſt exert 
itſelf; and if it has not a real objeR, it 
creates a fantaſtick one. Eliſa's repug- 
nance was founded in a ſettled notion, 
that there was nothing in mature worthy 
to attach her. But ſhe had found in 
fiction ſomething to engage, to move, 
to melt her. "The fable of the Sylphs 
was in vogue. Some of thoſe romances, 
in which is repreſented. the delicious 
commerce of thoſe ſpirits with mortals, 
had fallen into her bands; and theſe 
brilliant chimeras had in her eyes all the 
charms of truth. _. . 

In ſhort, Elifa believed in ſylphs, 
od burned with the debre of having one. 

e muſt be able at leaſt to form to.our- 
ſelyes ſome notion of what we deſire; 
and it is not caſy to form a notion of 
a ſpirit. Eliſa had been obliged to at- 
tribute all the features of a man to the 
ſylph which ſhe, deſired. But for the 
manſion of a celeftial foul, 5 had com- 

ſed a body at pleaſure; a ſhape, ele- 
2 and Ar a figure, aufen ted. 
intereſting, ingenious; à complrxion, 
of a bloom and figure worthy of the 
Tylph that pre ſides over the mo ning ſtar; 
eyes fine, blue, and languiſhing; and 
I know not what of rial in all the 
graces of his perſon, To all this ſhe 
had ſuper-added a veſture, the — 
imaginable, formed of ribbands, colours 
the moſt tender, a tiſſue of ſilk, almoſt 
tranſparent, in which the Zephyrs ſport- 
ed; two wings like thoſe of Cupid, of 
whom this 12 ſylph was the 
image: ſuch was the chimera of Eliſa ; 
— heart, ſeduced by her imagina- 
tion, fighed after her own fiction. 

It is natural for our molt familiar 
and moſt lively ideas to recur in fleep : 
and the dreams of Eliſa foon bau 
her that her chimera had Tome reality. 
„very ſure that he was not 

loved by his wife, had in vain ob- 

rved her with the eyes of jealouſy ; he 
faw her with her own ſex gay and gen- 
tle, eaſy and affable, 1 8. ſometimes 
even with an air of friendſhip ; but no 


man had yet met with ſuch à reception 


from her as could alarm him. With 
that ſex her countenance was ſevere, 
Her air diſdainful, her whole behaviour 


cold; ſhe ſpoke little, ſcarce vouchſafed 


attention to what was ſaid, and when 
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ſhe did pot wem "tired, he appeand 
quite out of patience. To be, at her 
age, neither tender nor a coquette; in- 
conceivable ! However, at laſt the be. 
trayed herſelf. 

The opera of Zelindor, at it's firſy 
appearance, had the moſt brilliant ſuc. 
ceſs. Eliſa was preſent at the repre. 
ſentation in her own little box, with one 
of her women, for whom ſhe had a great 
partiality. Juſtina was her confidante, 
and nothing attaches a timid ſoul ſo 
much as having once ſurmounted the 
difficulty of unboſoming itſelf, Eliſa 
would fain have had this confidante of 
her weakneſs perpetually with her; and 
her little box at the theatre was ſo dear 
to her, only on account of the liberty 
it afforded them of being there together 
and alone. | 
Volange, who from the oppoſite fide 
of the theatre obſerved all the move- 
ments of Eliſa, ſaw her ſeyeral times 
ſtart at the fight of Zelindor, and talk 
to juſtina with an air of paſſion. 

A ttrange uneaſinefs poſſeſſed him; 
but in the Tenig, having found Jul- 
tina a moment alone; Your miſtreſs,” 
ſaid he, * ſcemed highly entertained at 
« the play? — Ah, Sir! ſhe is diſtrad. 
« edly fond of it: Telindor is her pal- 
© ſion, It ſeems to have been made on 
© purpoſe for her. She is nat recovered 
of the furprize into which ſhe has been 

thrown by ſeeing her own dreams r- 
preſented.” —* Wust; does your mil- 
treſs dream of ſueh things?“ Alas! 
yes, Sir; and you are much to blame 
to reduce her to the pleaſure of dream - 
ing. Indeed, you ire Joy happy, 
that young and handſome as ſhe is, 
ſhe confines herſelf to the loving of 
bY hs. — * Sylphs ” — © Yes, Sir, 
Vhs. But I am betraying her {:- 
cret.— . You jeſt, Juſtina? A fine 
jeſt, indeed! Indeed, Sir, it is a ſhare 
to live with her as you do. Ah! when 
I fee ſo young a lady, when ſhe wakes, 
© her complexion blooming, eyes Han- 
© guiſhing, with a mouth freſher than 3 
* roſe, telling me with a'figh, that ſhe 
© has juſt been happy in a dream; how 
© I pity her! and how I hate you! 
© What do you mean? Your miſtre(s 
© had in her huſband an uncommbn 
lover; butſhe has returned the higheſt 
© tenderneſs of love only with a col 
© alnioſt amounting to averſion.— You 
fancy ſo, you have miſtaken timidity 
© for coldneſs ; and that Iv always or 
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5 way with the : have no pity 
4 2 mer a WR ſhould — 
: grove cool? 


[2 Why not make uſe of 
© your. power oyer her? — © That is 
* what One He I yes un- 
c will to owe any thing to conſtraint, 
« and Hould have been auth warmer 
© in my inſtances, had ſhe been more 
« free. in her refuſals.”— Alas, poor 
« gentleman! how good you are, with 
0 Fils delicacy. of yours! You ſhall ſec 
© how yaſtly they are obliged to you for 
© it!' — Hark'e, Juſtina, a thought 
© has juſt track me, which, if you will 
© but aſſiſt me, may reconcile us. 
„ 75 5 17 —7 Eb is in "ore 
« with ſylphs; I may perſonate a f 
© in love with ber. — And how 21 
you make yourſelf inviſible? — By 
viſiting her only by night. —“ Well, 
© that is a, good ſcheme enough. — It 
is not very new: more than one lover 
© has availed himſelf of it; but Eliſa 
does not expect it, and I am perſuaded 
* will be deceived. The chief difficulty 
is the opening the firſt (tage of the 
« plot; but I T d on your addreſs 
© to furniſh, me with an occaſion." 
An opportunity was not long in pre- 
ſenting itſelf. © Ah, Juſtina!' ſaid Eli- 
fa, the next day on waking, * what hap- 
pineſs haye I juſt enjoyed! I dreamed 
e that I was under an arbour of roſes, 
* where the moſt beautiful of the cele- 
„ ſtial ſpirits ſighed at my knees,” — 
© How, Madam, ſpirits ſigh! and how 
vas this beautiful ſpirit made? It 
* would be in vain for me to endeavour 
* to. deſcribe what has not it's image 
n among Win When the idea is 
* effaced by my waking, I can ſcarce 
4 retrace it to mylſclf.'—* But I may 
know, at leaſt, what paſſed at your 
conference? “I do not know what; 
0 but 1 was tranſported, I heard a ra- 
* vidhing voice, drew in the ſweęteſt 
perfumes, and at my waking all va- 
niſhed. 3 N 
Volange was informed of his wiſe's 
iream, and in her regrets he thought 
he aw the means of eginning to at 
tne ſylph towards her. At that time 
ence of roſes was ſcarce known at 
Paris; Volange ut into Juſtina's hands 
a fmall phial of that precious elixir. 
© To-morrow,” ſaid he, before your 
* miſtreſs wakes, take care to perfume 
bed with it.“ ee 
0 Heayen!' ſaid Eliſa on wakipg, 
i it gil a dream ? Come here, Juſti- 
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© na; ſmell, and tell me what you ſmell!" 
1, Madam? I ſmell nothing. 
© Nothing! do you not fmell' roſes?” 
—* You grow diſtracted, my dear = 
© treſs, pardon me for ſaying ſo. Your 
* dreams might be paſſed over; but 
quite awake Indeed I do not con- 
© ceive you. You are right, nothin 
is more inconceivable. Leave me! 
draw the curtains. Ah! the ſmell is 
{till more prevailing.”—* You alarm 
me “ Hark'e! I told you yeſter- 
day, if I remember right, that I was 
ſorry that the dream of the arbour was 
diſfipated, and that I was delighted 
with the fragrance I had breathed 
there. He has heard me, my dear 
Juſtina.— Who, Madam — Who! 
do not you know ? You put me out 
of patience. Leave me ! But he ſhould 
know, as he is preſent, that it is not 
the flowers that I regret. - Ahl how 
much ſweeter was his voice! How 
much more did it touch my heart! 
And his features, bis divine features ! 
Unavailipg wiſhes ! Alas! I ſhall ne- 
ver ſee him. — Why really, Ma- 
dam, there is no t probability.“ 
— You throw me into deſpair: is it 
© loye to envy me, even to want to de- 
* ſtroy the molt peaſing illuſion? For 
© that it is one, I muſt believe; I am 
not a child. And yet this fragrance 
of the roles Ves, I perceive it, no- 
thing is more real; and it is not now 
the ſeaſon for thoſe flowers. What 
would you have me ſay to you, Ma- 
dam? All the deſire I have to pleaſe 
you cannot make me believe a, dream 
© to be a reality. Very well, Ma- 
© demoiſclle, do not believe it. Pre- 
© paremy toilette, that I may dreſs, 
am in a confuſion, in an emotion a 
* which I bluſh, and which I know not 
© how to appeaſe.” 1 . 
Victory, Sir,' ſaid Juſtina, on ſee- 
ing Maes 5b © the 9 is announced 
© and defired: we with for mo; let 
© him appear; and take my word for it, 
© he vine well received.“ 
. Elifa was plupged all the day in a 
reverie, which had the air of an enchant- 
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ment; and in the evening her huſband 


perceived that ſhe waited with impa- 
tience the moment of going to deliver 
herſelf up to ſlecp. There was a com- 
munication between their * nents, 


according to cuſtom, and Volange had 


ogra with her confidamte be: e me 
thod of getting, without noiſe, to his 
ade wg, Op va 


© eaſy; 


: wife's "pa But it was neceſſary, that 


either by a figh, or by ſome words which 
were to eſcape, ſhe ſhould herſelf invite 
him to ſpeak. o* 

forgot to mention, that Eliſa would 
not have any light by her in the night; 
not without reaſon. The pictures of the 
imagination are never ſo lively as in pro- 
found darkneſs. Thus Volange, with- 
out being perceived, eſpied the favour- 
able moment. He heard Eliſa ſigh and 
ſeek repoſe with inquietude. Come, 
then, ſaid ſhe,* happy Sleep, thou alone 
© makeſt me love life.'”—* It is for me,” 
ſaid Volange, in a voice ſo ſoft that Eli- 
fa ſcarce heard him, it is for me to 
© call upon Sleep: I am happy only 
© through him; it is in his boſom that I 
- 1 you. He had not time to finiſh, 
Eliſa gave a loud ſhriek, and Volange 
having diſappeared, Juſtina ran vp at 
Elifa's voice. What is the matter, 
* Madam ??—* Ah! I die; I have juſt 
© heard him. Recal me, if poſſible, to 
© life. Iam loved, I am happy. Make 
© haſte, I cannot breathe.* Juſtina haſ- 
tens, unties her ribbands, gives her ſome 
ſalts to ſmell, which revive her, and till 
ſupporting her part of being incredulous, 
reproaches her for delivering herſelf up 
to ideas which diſturb her repoſe, and 
affect her health. Treat me, as a 
£ child, as a fool!” ſaid Eliſa; but it 
is no Jonger a dream, nothing is ſo 
true; I heard him as plain as I hear 
you,'——* Very well, Madam, I will 
not put you out of patience ; but en- 
deavour to calm your ſpirits ; remem- 
ber that, in order to pleaſe a ſylph, one 
muſt be handſome, and that we ſoon 
become . otherwiſe without ſleep.— 
Going, Juſtina? How cruel ! Do not 
you ſee that I tremble all over? Stay 
« atleaſt till I ſleep, if it be poſſible to 
* ſleep in my preſent agitation.” 

At laſt her fine eyes grew heavy, and 
it was reſolved between Juſtina and Vo- 
lange, that ſcared by the cry which Eli- 
ſa had made, the ſylph ſhould in vain be 
wiſhed for the next night, According- 
ly, ſhe called upon him in vain, 

She was afraid he would never re- 
turn more, * My cries have frighted 
6 him,” ſaid ſhe, Good Madan,” ſaid 
Juſtina, * is a ſpirit ſo fearful then ? 
© And ought he not to have expected 
* the fright which he put you into? Be 

e knows what paſſes in your 
heart, as well as yourſelf And per- 
© haps at this mament he ls liſtew.ng.” 
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What ſay you? You make me flart? 
— How! are not very glad that 
© your ſylph reads your ſoul ?'——* Aſſur . 
© edly: nothing paſſes there with which 
© he bas not reaſon to be pleaſed. But 
there is always ſomething of man in. 
© termingled in the idea which we form 
* of ſylphs, and modeſty—' *< Modeſty, 
in my opinion, is out of the caſe with 
«© ſpirits. Where would be the harm, 
9 fer example, in engaging him to re- 
© turn this evening? —“ Ah! it would 
© be vain to diſſemble; he knows very 
© well how much I wiſh it.“ 
Eliſa's wiſh was accompliſhed, She 
was laid down, the light put out, and Vo. 
lange at her bed's head. Do you think 
© he will return, ſaid ſhe to Juſtina. 
© Yes, if he be gallant, he muſt be here 
© already.'—* Ah, if he could but hear 


mel“ He hears you, replied Volange 


with a ſoft voice; but, remove this 
© witneſs, who gives me uneaſineſs.— 
© Juſtina,' ſaid Elifa, trembling, * pet 
away. — What now, Madam? You 
© ſeem moved.'—* Nothing; leave me, I 
« ſay.” Juſtina obeyed, and as ſoon as they 
were alone, What, then, ſaid the ſylph, 
© does my voice fright you! It is not 
© uſual to fear what we love.“ Alas, 
ſaid ſhe, * can I ſee without emotion my 
dreams thus realized; and paſſing, by 
an inconceivable prodigy, from illu- 
ſion to reality? Shall I believe that 
one of the celeſtial ſpirits deigns to 
quit the heavens for me, and to be fa- 
miliar with a mere mortal? If you 
knew, replied Volange, how much 
you efface all the charms of the nymphs 
of the air, you would be but little flat- 
tered with your conqueſt, Nor is it to 
vanity that I would owe the reward 
of my paſſion, That paſſion is pure 
and unalterable as the eſſence of my 
being; but it is delicate alſo to ex- 
ceſs. We have only the ſenſations of 
the ſoul: you have them as well as 
we, Eliſa; but in order to reliſh their 
delights, you muſt reſerve for me that 
ſoul of which I am jealous; amuſe 
yourſelf with all that the world has 
intereſting and amiable z but love no- 
thing in lit like myſelf.—“ Alas! it 
© is very eaſy for me to obey you, ſaid 


ſhe, in a voice ſtill faultering. * The 


* world has no charms for me. My 
© ſoul, even when unoccupied, could not 
give acceſs, to vain pleaſures which 


« would ſeduce it; how can it be ac- 


* cefſible then, now that you poſſeſs — 


my - 
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„ But you; O ſpirit celeſtial and ] 

* how can I flatter myſelf with fixing 
„you, and being-able to content you?” 
Learn, replied Volange, what diſ- 
„ tinguiſhes us from all the ſpirits ar 
c — * through the univerſe, and ſti 
© more from the human ſpecies. A ſylph 
„has no happineſs in himſelf : he is 


0 happy only in what he loves. Nature 


has forbid him the power of lovin 
„ himſelf alone; and as he partakes all 
the pleaſures which he excites, he feels 
„ alſo all the pains which he occaſions. 
Fate has left me the choice of this half 
« of myſelf on which my happineſs is 
to depend; but, that choice decided, 
© we have no longer but one ſoul, and 
« it is only in rendering you happy, that 
© T can hope to be fo.'— Be happy, 
« then,* ſaid ſhe to him with tranſport, 
for the mere idea of an union ſo ſweet 
© raviſhes me, and lifts me above my- 
« ſelf, What compariſon between this 
© intimate commerce, and that of dan- 


c group mortals, whoſe ſlaves we are 


© here? Alas! you know that I have 
© ſubmitted to the laws of Hymen, and 
that they have impoſed fetters on me.” 
I know it,” ſaid Volange; and one 
of my cares ſhall be to render them 
light. Ah!” reſumed ſhe, be not 
« jealous on that account. My huſband 
© is perhaps the man in the world who 
gas the leaſt tincture of the vice of his 
© ſpecies; but they are all ſo conceited 
© and fo proud of their advantages, ſo 
* indulgent to their own faults, aud to 
* rigorous to ours, ſo little ſcrupulous 
© as to the means of ſeducing and 
* making us ſlaves, that there would 
© be as much imprudence as weakneſs 
© in delivering ourſelves up to them. 
© Well,” faid her ſylph, would you 
© believe it? All that with which you 
© reproach the men, do we reproach the 
© ſyiphids. Soft, inſinuating, fertile in 
© evaſions, there js no art which they do 
© not employ to domineer over the ſpi- 
© rits ; but once ſure of their power, a 
© capricious and abſolute will, an impe- 
* nous pride, to which every thing muſt 
© bow, take place of timidity, gentle- 
* nefs, and complaiſance ; and it is not 
till after having loved them, that we 


< perceive we ought to hate them. This 


© prevailing character, which Nature hag 
- Siven them, has however it's excep- 
: —— is the ſame among the men. 

ut de that as it may, my dear Eliſa, 
* both the one and che other world will 


£ 
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©* be ſtrangers to us; if you love me as 1 


do you. Adieu] my duty and your 
Cit you, Hea- 

your ſtar; I am oing to direct it's 
courſe, May it diffaſe over you the 
moſt favourable influence. Alas? 
oing fo ſoon '—""Yes, in order to 
fee you again to-morrow at the ſame 
hour.'——" Adieu! but no; one word 


You have one, confine yourſelf to her. 
Juſtina loves you, and ſhe is dear to 
me. — What name ſhall I give you 
in ſpeaking to her about you? ' In 
heaven they call me Yale, and in the 
ſylphid language that name ſignifies 


name ſince I have heard you.“ The 
ſylph then vaniſhed. Eliſa's heart ſwam 
in joy, ſhe was at the ſummit of her 
wiſhes, and in the midf of the delicious 


ideas which poſſeſſed her, fleep ſeized her- 


ſenſes. 12 

Juſtina was informed of every thing 
that had paſſed, and had no need to re- 
peat it to Volange. She only acquaint- 
ed him that he had left his wife in an 
enchantment.' That is not enough,” 
ſaid he; in the ſylph's abſence, I would 


© have every thing recal his paſſion to 
„ her. You read her ſoul, you know 


© herlikings ; inſtruct me in her wiſhes: 
* the ſylph will have the air of divining 
© them.* In the evening, Elifa, to be 
the more at liberty, went to walk alone 
with Juſtina, in one of thoſe magnificent 

rdens which are the ornament of Pa- 
ris; and though ſhe was there wholly 


taken wp with her ſylph, an inclination, - 
natural to young women, made her caſt 


her eyes on the dreſs of an unknown 
lady. Ah! what a pretty gown!” 
cried the to herſelf; and Juſtina pretend- 


ed not to hear her. But the adroite at- 


tendant, having heard the name of this 
lady who was fo well dreſſed, remem- 


bered it, and told it to Volange. 


The hour of rendezvous being come, 


Eliſa goes to bed, and as ſoon as ſhe 


is alone, Ah, my dear Valo!“ ſaid ſhe, 
© have you forgot me! Here am Talone, 
© and you come not! He waited for 
© you,” ſaid Volange; your image hag 


followed him into heaven. He has 


« ſeen only vou in the fnidſt of all the 


* z&rial court? But yon, Elifa, in his 
„ abſence, have you © withed 100 2 
U — 


him? No, ſaid ſhe't6 him 


ly, * nothing but Jou "intereſts" me. —. 


kn, 


more. May 1 have a confidante? 


all Foul. — Ah! I merit the ſame 
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Ikuow, however, Eliſa, that you have 
© formed a wiſh that was not for me,” 
Vou make me uneaſy,” aid ſhe; © I 
* have examined myſelfin yain, I know 
© not what that wiſh can be,'—* You 
© have forgot it, but I remember it, and 
* far from complaining of it, I wiſh 
* that you may often have the like. I 
© have told you the ſylphs are jealous, 
© but it only renders them the more 
* earneſt to pleaſe, Do not be aſtoniſh- 
© ed to ſee me curious of the ſmalleſt 
« particulars of your life: I would leave 
* m it only the flowers, and remove the 
© ſmalleſt thorn. For example, your 
© huſband ceaſes not to give me uneaſi- 
© neſs. How are you with him ?'— 
Why, ſaid Eliſa, a little confounded, 
I live with him as with a man; in 
© that difidence and fear which a ſex 
© born the enemy of ours naturally in- 
© ſpires. They gave me to him with- 
© out conſultingme; I followed my du- 
© ty, and not my inclination. He ſaid 
© he loved me, and he would have pleaſ- 
ed me; that is, have captivated me: 
© he has not ſucceeded; and his vanity, 
Which he calls delicacy, has diverted 
him from his deſign. Thus you ſee 
© we are good friends; or, if you pleaſe, 
© both of us free,'—* Is he at leaſt a 
little complaiſant? —“ Why, yes, 
© ſufficiently ta ſeduce a woman who 
did not know ſo well as I how dan- 
* gerous men axe,'—* You might have 
© fallen into worſe hands; and this huſ- 
© hand is not ſo troubleſome as his ſex 
« generally are. He does well as to the 
© reſt; and if ever you ſhould have cauſe 
* tocomplain of him, he ſhal] be puniſhed 
« for it inſtantly.— Oh no, I conjure 
4 EA ſaid ſhe, trembling, though 
5 he ſhould totally neglect me, never in- 
© texfere in it. I owe you all my con- 
* fidence; but it would be a cruel abuſe 
* af it, to do him any manner of hurt. 
He is unhappy enough in being a man, 
andi it is a ſufficient puniſhment.'— 
© Your ſoul is celeſtial, charming Eliſa; 
© a mortal did nat deſerye you. Lilten; 
© I haye not told you our manner of 
* pupiſhing the men, They know only 
1 — and ſword; but we have gentler 
methods of vengeance. Whenever 
« yaur huſhand (hall have, diſpleaſed 
4 you, you ſhall inform me ef it; and 
from that inſtant, regret, reproach, ſhall 
“ ſeize. his. ſoul, and he ſhall have nei- 
©, they peace with me, nor with himſelf, 
„till he has re at your knees the 
„ diſgleafure he bas occaſioned. Iwill do 
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* more, I will inſpixe into him 

« you inſpire into, me. Thus the ſpirit 

« your ſyIph. ſhall animate yam hu 
p xr huſba 

* andſhall be day's We withony 

6 PUT That, aid Eliſa — 

is che only way of making me love him 

Thus paſſed this laſt converſation. 

The day after, Eliſa being at he 
toilette, Juſtina caſt her eyes on the fa. 
pha in her cloſet, and ſets up a cry of 
aſtoniſhment. * Eliſa, turns about, and 
ſees there diſplayed a gown like that 
which ſhe had ſeen in her walk. Ak! 
© ſee now in what manner he hvenge 
© himſelf of a wiſh not formed for him! 
© Juſtina, will you believe me at laſt? 
© Is not a ſylph to be adorcd?* Elifa's 
eyes could not weary themſelves in ad- 
miring this new prodigy. Volange ar- 
rives 19 that moment, * There is a beay- 
* tiful gawn!* ſaid he. Your taſte, 
© Madam, does great honour to what 
« you love. I think,' continued he, 
examining the ſtuff nearer, * this is 
made by the hands of faities. This 
familiar manner of ſpeaking. came out 
ſo @-propos, that Eli, bluſhed as if ſhe 
had been betrayed, and her ſecret re- 
vealed. 

In the evening ſhe failed not to extal 
the forward gallantry of her handſome 
little ſylph ; and he in his turn ſaid to 
her a thouſand things, ſo delicate, and ſo 
tender, on the happineſs of 2 
what we love, and of enjoying the g 
which we do, that ſhe was perpetually 
repeating it. Na, never mortal knew 
* ſuch, language: none but a celeſtial 
© being can think and ſpeak thus,'—* I 
* acquaint you, however, before-hand,' 
ſajd he, * that your huſband will ſoon be» 
come my rixal. I take apleaſurein pu- 
* rifying his ſoul, in rendering it as gen- 
* tle, as tender, as flexible to your Aalen 
© as his nature permits, You will be a 
* gainer by it without doubt, Eliſa, and 
* your happineſs is whally mine: hut 
* ſhall not I be a loſer? Ah! can you 
doubt, ſaid ſhe, that I ſhal] not attri- 
© byte to you all the care he ſhall taks to 
* pleaſe me? Is he not like a ſtatue which 
you endeavqur to,animate ?'——* Thus 
you will love me in him; and in think- 
« ing that it 18 TI ns affe 
© will take a pleaſure in een m 
happy. — “ No, Valoe, that wo d be 
© to deceive hum; I hate falſhogd. It 
is you that I love, not him ; and to 
© teſtify, to him what I feel for pu. 
© would be to deceive both.  Volapgs 
not to engage any farther in ſo delicate 
a diſputes 
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deer how e Nad amuſed betfelf all the 

. Hey faid e to Mm, © do 

st 'y6n Know, you'who read my 
7 The moments in which I 
vas diſengaged, I employed in tracing ' 
out a cyphe in Which our two names 
i are entwined. I draw flowers prett 
well, and I never did an thing wit 
ſo much taſte as thoſe which form 
„that Kind of chain.“ You have 
i" affo,* ſaid he to her, © a rare talent 
© which you neglect, and che pleaſures 
© of which are heavenly: you have a 
« touching — Ke exquifite ear, and 
the harp under your fingers, minghn 
it's rh with wour Tins , wont 
© form the delight of the inhabitants of 
© the air.” Eliſa promiſed to exerciſe 
her ſelf in it, arid they parted more taken, 
more enchanted with'each other, than 
I am often alete,“ ſaid the to her 
buſband, mufick would amuſe me. 
The harp is in famion, and I have an 
© thaination to try it.'""Nothing fo 
eaſy,” faid Vol with an air of 
complaiſance: und that very evening ſhe 
had 'an harp. 

The ſylph returned at his hour, and 
appeured charmed with' ſeeing her ſeize 
ind follow his ideas with ſo much vi- 
vatity. Alas faid Eliſa to him, 
© you'are more Happy, you divine my 
© wiſhes, and know 'how 'to prevent 
"them. Ho precious is the gift of 
© reading the foui of the perſon we love! 
We do not allow time to with. Such 
© 1s your advantage over me. Con- 
© {ole yourſelf,” fid Valet to her; com- 
© plaiſance has it's value: I fulfil my 
© own wiſhes when I prevent yours; 
© and you, in Waiting for mine, have 
© the pleuſure of telling yourſelf that it 
* 13 my foul guides you. It is more 
0 pat hy prevent; but it is ſweeter 
© to comply. My advantage is that of 
©Telf-love; yours is that of love.” 

* much delicacy was to Eliſa the 
moſt charming of all ties. She would 
tain have never cenſrd to hear a voice ſo 
— but, out of tendernefs to her, 
: took cute to withdraw as — 
as he had moved her, and 
came to a aq ſpirits. . al 

The firſt idea which ſhe had at her 
Waking was that of her ſylph, and the 
feeond that of her harp. Ft was brought 
to her the evening before, quite plain, 
aud without ornuments. Se flies into 


* harp," added this new 
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her cabinet, and fd A decorid 
with x garland of flowers, which ed 
fray gathered. Her joy 448 equalo 
her *(oniftement. * No,” flid the, no; 
never has the pencil in the hand of a 
mortal produced this illu fon. And 
what doubt but this was a' prefent from 
her ſylph? Two brilliant wings crown- 
ed this harp, the ſame, withont doubt, 
which Valoe played'on in the celeſtial 
choir. - While ſhe was returning him 
thanks, the muſician arrives, whom ſhe 
had ſent for to give her leſſons. 
Timotheus, inſtructed by Volange 
in the part which he was to 2 
opened with an encomium on the harp. 
What fulneſs, what harmony, in 
© ſounds of this ſine inſtrument! What 
© could be more ſoft, more majeſtick !* 
The harp (if we might take his word 
for it) would renew all the prodigies 
of the lyre. But the triumph of the 
pports with — — 
© Fhen it ſupy ich it's ſy ies 
the aecents of a voice Mans and 
© tender. "Obſerve too, Madam, that 
© notlüng diſcovers to more adv: 
© the g of a fine hand and arm; 
and when a lady knows how to give 
© her Hed an air of enthuſiaſm, fo that 
© her features grow animated, and her 
© eyes kindle at the ſounds which the 
© gceafions; ſhe betcontes half as beuuti- 
6 ful again. 0 
Eliſa cut ſhort this encomium, by 
aſking her maſter whether he was a de- 
feendant of Timotheus, Alexander's 
muſician. Ves, Madam, ſaid he, 
© of the ſame family.” She took her 
firſt leſſon. The muſick-«maſter ap- 
peared enchanted with the ſeraphiek 
tones of the harp. Divine!' cried he. 
© ] warrant it, faid Eliſa to 'Wwerſelf. 
© Come, Madam, try cheſe harmonious 
© ſtrings.” Eliſa applied to them a ti- 
mid hand, and every note that ſhe drew 
from the inftrument thrilled to her very 
heart. Wonderful, Madam l' cried 
Timotheus, wonderful! I hope ſoon 
© to hear you accompeny your touching 
© voice, and ſet off my muhkek, and my 
verſes. . You make verſes then too? 
demanded the, ſmiling. Ah, Ma- 
© dam!* faid Timotheus, that is the 
© ſtrangeſt thing in the world, and I 
© can f{caree conceive it myſelf. I had 
heard that we had 2 Genius, and I 
© took it for a fable; but upon my word 
© nothing is more real. I had oue, I 
© who now ſpeak to you, and I had- h,] 
19407800" eee 
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e without knowing it. 


©: yeſterday evening 
* 9 — of it. And how did you 

© make this diſcovery How? Laſt 
night, in my fleep, my Genius appear- 
« ed to me iu a dream, and . the 
following verſes. 


It was but 
that I had freſh con- 


TALES. 


© next to me the happieſt of the 
< tants of the air. The Gaal 7 
motheus became every day more fe 


and every day Eliſa was more Saale 
the praiſes he beſtowed vn her. . 5 


ever, Volange prepared her a new ſur. 
prize, and the following was the obje& 


olf it. 


« The empty hanour 1 ade 
To guide thy, car Aurora! 5 
4 No more, no more, will I announce. 
"er Thy ſweet return, O Flora! — 
4 Me now employs a gentler, 3 carte; 
6c 1 guard my waking, guard my ſleeping 
e fair! 
cc In vain Autora'weeps, in van 
< Would Flora bind me in her roſy chain: 
c With dear Elifa will I ſtay, . 
4 Eliſa, fairevrreſabcer far than en 4-3 


C * What p cad Eliſa, with much e emo- 
3 © what! Timotheus, did you make 
0 my verſes?—“ I, Madam! I never 
made any in my life. It was my Ge- 
< nius, that dictated them to me. He 
© has done more: he has ſet them to 
© muſick, as you ſhall hear, —— Well, 
Madam, ſaid he, after having ſang 
them, how do you like them? Is it 
© not happy to have a Genius like mine?“ 
—* But, Sir, do not you know at Jeaſt 
« who this Eliſa, is whom you cele- 
brate? '—* Why, Madam, I believe 
bit is a name like Phyllis, Qhlons, or 
Iris. My. Genius pitched upon a4 
< becauſe it is agreeable to the ear. 
© So, you do not pique yourſelf pon 
« underſtanding. the meaning ef the 
verſes which you ſing? — No, Ma- 
dam, but that is no matter: they are 
melodious, and full.of ſenſibility, and 
that is enough for a ſong. Let me 
beg you, reſumed ſhe, © to repeat 
them to nobody elſe, and if your Ge- 
nius ſhould inſpire any mope, pray 
reſerve them for me. 
- She expected her ſylph with impa- 
tience, in order to thank him for the in- 
ſpiration. He denied them; but fo 
— that ſhe was but the more con- 
kann He confeſſed, however, that it 
was not without reaſon that thoſe men 
were regarded as inſpired, who with - 
out reflection produced fine thoughts. 
The are,” ſaid. be, the favourites of 
© the lylphs, and each of them has his 
own particular one, whom he calls 
his Genius. It is no wonder, there - 
tore, that Tunotheus ſhould have one z 
and if he inſpires him with verſes which 
_ Jour he may. boaſt of being 


= Mt * * 


„ „ 


The reader . tha ſhe ag 
herſelf in tracing out a cyph er, in w hich 
the name of Valos was mterwoven,wnh 
her o-. One day being inyited to a 
feaſt, ſhe was preparing to 5 on her 
diamonds: ſhe. o er caſket fo 
what does the er her bracelets, 
necklace, her aigrette, her ear - rings, 
mounted after the pattern of that yery, 
ow which ſhe had drawn, Her fitit 

ſation was that of embarraſſment: and 
ſurprize. What will Volan 1 
« what. will he faſpeR : 2? hile the 
was yet at her toilette, enters Volan; 
and caſting his eyes. on her — 
* Ah! ſaid he, 5 nothin ing ein be mare 

„ gallant, » My name and yours in the 
* {ame cypher! I ſhould be very much 
* flattered, Madam, to ſuppoſe that this 
were a ſtroke of ſentiment.” She 
bluſhed inſtead of feigning ; but in the 
evening Valoe was hid. © You have 
« expoſed me, ſaid ſhe, * to a danger 
at which I tremble even yet: I have 
ſeen the inſtant wherein there was a 
neceſſity for me either to deceive my. 
huſband, or to give him the moſt hu- 
miliating opinion of me; and although 
the advantage which the men draw 
from our ſincerity authorizes us to 
uſe diſſimülation, I perceive that in 
making uſe of that right, i ſhould be 
ill at eaſe with kar. aloe failed 
not to commend her delicacy. ,,* A 
© little lye,* ſaid he, is always a little 
evil, and I ſhould have been forry to. 
have been the occaſion. © But the re- 
ſemblance of the name of. Volange 
to mine had not eſcaped me, and 1 
knew that your huſband would go no 
farther than appearances.” L have be- 
gun by rendering him diſcreet ; that 
is the firſt good quality in a huſband.” 
The whole winter had paſſed away 1 n 
gallantries on the art of -% ſylph, an 
on the fide of Eliſa in emotions. of - 
prize and joy, Whieh bordered on en; 
chantment. 

The firſt, and the moſt beautiful 
of the ſeaſons, the time in which we 
enjoy Nature, arrives. Volange had a 
cou⁰fꝭedheuſe. N 8 will ſet gur when: 
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. © ful in What he has p 
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(ever you pleaſe,“ ſaid he do ie wife; 


and though he had ſaid this tv the hand- 
ſomeſt manner, and in the fweeteſt tone 


of voice, the perceived very well, ſhe'/ 
ſaid, that this invitation carried in it 


the imperious will of a huſband. She 
confided her pain to Valo. I do not 
« ſee,* ſaid he to her, © any thing pam- 


ropoſed to you. 
Notbing attaches you to the — 
« and thenchuntry i at preſenti a de- 
© cious abode;' eſpecislly to ſoul ſen- 
fible and betievolent as yours. We 
there (ce in Nature the firit efforts of 


ber bounteout inchnation; and the 
(care of making mortals happy, renews 


« itſelf there under a thouſand” forms. 
+ The foreſts crowned with a thick ver- 
© dure, the orchart in bloom, the corn 
8 ſpringing up, the meadows enamelled, 
, ks newly recruited and bound- 
© ing with joy at the firſt fight of the 
© lightz/ alt concur to preſent us in the 
country the image of bounty. In win - 
ter, Nature ſhews herſelf under an 
© aſpe&t threatening and horrible; in 
autumn ſhe is rick and fruitful, but 
* ſhe groatis to unburden herſelf, and 
* her liberality afftits her: even in 
* ſummer the ſells her gifts, and the 
* ſad image of exteſſive labour joins it- 
f = to that of abundance. It is'in 
* ſpring that Nature is gaily prodigal 
, Xs riches, and fond of + t- * 
* the is doing. —“ Alas!” ſaid Eliſa, 
* Nature is beautiful, I grant; but will 
* ſhe be ſ@ to me, in that very place 
* where I connected my tartrines to thoſe 
* of a mortal; where I took an oath to 
be devoted to him; where every thing 
will recal the humiliating remem- 
* brance to my mind? No, replied 


the ee nothing, my dear Elifa, 
* not 


mg in Nature is humiliating, but 
* what is contrary to her ordinances, 
« The perfeRian of a plant is to flouriſh 
and bud: the perfection of a woman 
is to become a wife and a mother. If 
* you had oppoſed the xiſdom of this 
* delign, you would not have received 


 * wy vows, What! faid Elitz, 


can a pure eſſence, a celeſtial ſpirit, 
love in me that which degrades m2 
* beneath him! — Be what you are, 
7 dear creature: I love you as a 
© ſyiph; and it is not of your' ſenſes 
* that Lam jealous: Let your ſoul be 
* fair and let it be devoted to me, 
mat is ſufficient. As to What are 
ealled your! charms, they are ſub- 


© "mitted to the law of mortals: one of 
them poſſeſſes tem; let him diſpoſe 
of them; far n all 
© rejoice at it, for one of your duties is 
© to render him happy." Alf give 
me time, at leaſt; to accuſtom m | 
to this'way of thinking. In the coun- 
try we ſee one another ofteyer: wy 
amiliatize If, p , to that 
duty. por 507 h ins. abandon 
me !'—* Tall be there with your per- 
6 petually': 1 love and e. 
There was at this country Houſe 2 
ſavage and ſolitary place, which Eliſa 
called her wildernefs, where ſhe ufed to 
retire to read or thinkat her eaſe. Scarce 
was ſhe arrived there, when ſhe went to 
it; but all was changed. Inſtead of her 
ſeat of moR, ſhe found a throne of turt, 


interſperſed with violets ing in 
feſtoons and love-knots. is throne. 
was ſhaded with lilies, which over - 


arched the ſweet-briar, formed the cir - 
cuit of it, and mingled with the odour 
of the lilies the moſt delicious perfumes. 

Elifa's' firſt care, at her return, was 
to thank her huſband for the attention 
which he had ſhewn in embelliſhing 
her little hermitage. It is, I ſuppoſe,” 
ſaid he, a piece of gallantry of my 
© gardener: I am much obliged to him 
0 for having thought of it.— Hilary,” 
ſaid Eliſa, on ſeeing the gardener, «*L 
am obliged to you for having made fo 
pretty an arbour for me.'——* Arbours, 
Madam !* ſaid the fly ruſtick, «Yes, 
yes, I have enough to do to think of 
© arbours, truly! I am hardly able to 
go through the labour of my Kitchen- 
garden, If they would have arbours, 
and well kept up, they mult allow me 
more hands. Ar leaſt you have not 
neglected mine, and this fine bower of 
lilies, with that hedge of ſweet; briar, 
enchants me. Oh! the lilies, the 
ect brier, ant all that, thank God, 
comes of ittelf, and without any trou - 
© ble of mine. —“ What, in earneſt, 
* then, have not you touched k? 
No, Madam, but that is nothing; and 
if you pleaſe, after the riſing of the 
« ſap, J will give it a few cuts with the 
pruning knife.“ And" this turf, in- 
© terſperied with violets, was it not you 
© that cyÞrvated it? Trath, Madam, 
© not I: neither turf nor violers will do 
* for your table; and my garden takes. 
6 8 enough of my time without all 


RR 


— 


© theſe fneries. | 


la, after this: difcourſe, no longer 
Z doubted 
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doybted that the metamorphoſis of her 
wilderneſs into 4 delicious arbour was 
the work of her ſylph. © * Ah!” aid the, 
in her tranſport, * this ſhall be the tem- 
© ple to which I will repair to adore 
c him. I flatter myſelf he will be pre- 
«© ſent there; but will he be for ever in- 
© viſible?* | r | 

He came in the evening, according to 
cuſtom. * Valoe,* ſaid ſhe to him, my 
« arbour is charming, But, ſhall I teſl 
you? to compleat it's beauty, you 
„ muſt perform one final prodigy, and 
there render yourſelf viſible to me. 


© That alone is now wanting to my 
* happineſs.'—" You demand of me, 


my dear Eliſa, a thing that depends 
© not on myſelf, The King of the air 
* ſometimes grants that favour to his 
* favourites; but it is fo rare! And 
even when he grants it, he preſcribes 
© the form which they ſhall take, and he 
« generally prefers the moſt fantaſtick, 
in order to amuſe himſelf.— Ah!” 
ſaid Eliſa, * fo,I do but ſee you, no mat- 
ter under what form. He promiſed 
her, therefore, to ſolicit that favours 
with the moſt prefling inſtances. 

i * 2 ſaid he to her, © how 

ed your journey? — “ Why, v 

7 ell "My buſband prattled ith 6 
C Fer that was natural enough; and 
LI can eaſily diſcover the effect of the 
© trouble wh 

© But it is in vain that the natural im- 
c periouſneſs of the men bends a little; 
it ſtill keeps it's ſpring: one may tem- 
« per, but cannot change it, at leaſt not 
© without long habitude.”—* Let us not 
« deſpair of any thing, ſaid 'Valoe ; 
© I have a deal of power over his ſoul. 


© What do you propoſe doing to mor- 


row, my dear Eliſa ?'— I ſhall bathe 
© in the morning. Iwill come to ſee 
you bathe, if poſſible, and I will paſs 
a moment with you.” 5 

On Elifa's waking in the morning, 
word was brought her that the bath was 
ready. She went there with the faith · 
uſtinaz but as the ſylph was to 


room, oF 

Elia enters the bath; and, in æpannel 
oppoſite to her, her eyes perceive ſome 
| confuſed features. This was the por- 
trait of Eliſa, painted beneath glaſs, and 
Which Volange had cauſed to be put 
_ There inſtead of a looking-glaſs : aftrik- 


ich you take with him. 
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ing deluſion; but'tafy to be prodveed, 
by mens of 2 — in the par. 


tition, 12 filently flided, by 
turns, the Jooking-glaſs and picture, 
one after another. 
In this picture, Eliſa was exalted on 
a cloud, and farrounded with aërial ſpi 
rits, ho preſented her with garlands of 
flowers. Ar firſt ſhe took what the ſaw 
for the reflection of the ite objects; 
but in proportion as, wit e more 
attentive; ſhe diſcovers what ſtrikes her, 
ſurprize ſucceeds to miſtake. Juſtina, 
ad „let in ſome light. Either! 
dream, or I ſee— O Heaven cried 
ſhe, as ſoon as a ſufficient degree of light 
was thrown on the picture, my im 
in that glaſs” Why, Madam, I 
mine there too Where is the won- 
© der, that one ſees one's ſelf in a look - 
© ing-glaſs ? Come - here - yourſelf, 
© then; come here,' I fay. Is that the 
© effeftof a looking glaſs ?'—" Certain. 
6 | bent -Certainly ! this Cloud, theſe 
flowers, theſe genij, and Lin the midſt 
of that celeſtial circle, borne in iti - 
«-umph” through the air! —“ You ar 
© not well awake yet, Madam, and no 
doubt but you are finiſhing your dream 
© in the bath.“ No, Jullina, I do not 
© dream; but 1 ſee that picture is not 
* made for your eyes. O, my dear Va- 
© lot! it is you that have painted it, 
* How ingenious is your tenderueſs !' 
Eliſa's eyes were for -a whole hour 
fixed on the picture. She expected her 
ſylph; but he came not. He has but 
6 ed 17-0 deg faid ſhe and in that 
y age has declared himſelf. But 
* what will my huſband * How ſhall 
© Texplainthis prodigy tohim ?'—* Ah, 
Madam l' ſaid Juſtina, if this pictuie 
© be not viſible to my eyes, why ſhould 
© it be ſo to his?'—< Right; but I am 
© ſo confounded——" In ſaying theſe 
words, the lifts up her eyes, and inſtead 
of the picture (which ſhe had ſeen, ſhe 
finds there only the looking-glaſs. Ab, 
Lam eaſy,” ſaid ſhe: * the picture is 


| _ © vaniſhed. My amiable ſylph will not 
come to ſee her, and modeſty is always ” 
timid, ſhe would have the curtains drawn, 
and ſcarce admit any light into the 


give me the ſligliteſt uneaſineſs. And 
a For ſhould 1 not love a ſpirit whol!y 
0 = +, 2 with my pleaſures and te- 


Impatient of knowi ing the ſweceſs of 
her Twueſt, ſhe in the evening 


to be farigued with walking, and to have 
need of ſleep. The ſylph did not make 
her Mit. I know not, faid he, my 
6 dear Elida, whether yo will be _—_ 
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« ee aig Iam 


* you... Ah, 
+ Nd defire ! But What 


TT 


6. done enery" — 


« I foxeſaw1s come to 


« of the air, _ 
4 has 1 


The king 

our thoughts, 
form. which 
form i Is— — 
* Leannot tell, put me quick - 

y out of — pain. 'D— < Your. huſ- 
c Nr” uſband's YE I. have 


* tain 2 om — ſhould cu ple you 
more j but-it-was i ble. He 
— — N 


me, if Ls not content; and, reduc- 


better 
add. hee > ſhall L.ſee you? To- 


* 


Fatal cyriokty ! 


virtue. 


. ed to alternative, I. liked that 


an nothing . Very well, 
© morrow, in your little wilderneſs, at 


© come to ſee me this. morning. I re- 
* ceived the moſt gallant homage from 


you. But it was you that I expeRed.” 


I was nat far off; but intimidated 


by the preſence of juſtina— Ah! 


« I was wrong, I ought to have ſent 
her away. © Zut you ſhall have no 
© more reaſon to blame me on that ac- 
count, and I ſhall be alone in the ar- 
© bour.“ 

Fhis aſſignation did. not fail to give 
Volange ſome little uncaſineſc. « She 
delivers herſelf up to me, ſaid he. 
Shall I avail myſelf, to try her, of the 
© illuſion into which I have thrown her? 
It would. be very pleaſing to me to 
attempt her, if I was ſate that ſhe 
© would refit { But if I were ſo ſure of 
* that, I ſhould have no need of trial. 
Let me conſider : 
, on me ſre which is the leſs dangerous 

Ought I to clear it up to my- 

a by or remain in doubt ? In the firſt 
6, \caſe; doubt leayes me in a cloud; and 
* can I-anſwer for my thoughts? Per- 
8 Me x. whey it all be too late to juſ- 
other; do her the injury to 
imagination being ſe- 

4 a Gann would have triumphed over her 
I ſhall 2 reproach myſelf 

© in yain, and the evil will SIT 
* remedy, If, on Ec contrary, I try 
© her, ard ſhe-xefht, 1 am 200 happy; 
6 But if the yield» Well, if ſheyietd | 


I mall think that the virtue of women 
is not. ableito hold out again ſpirits. 


© Yes, but that ſpizit; is cloathed with a 


body and thaug that body be mine, 


in the world to ob- 


f tals him whoſe fi 
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ab M forte 


x 5 every thing, except 5 means of get - 


ting out. me deliberate no long- 
* er; let me re 7 to me atbour, and 
c the —— all determine me. 


without pretending to ob- 

Fd . did not Toffer 12-4 of her 
movements to eſcape him. He law her 
dreſs herſelf with a modeſty full of 
and the decency ſhe mingled in 
attire N him a little. 

He remarked alfa, ſhe wore-all the 
day an air of fweetneſs, and z ſerenity 
which announced an innocent joy. 
However, the impatient eyes of Eliſa 


meaſured the courſe ofthe goes At laſt 


the happy moment approaches, and Vo- 
lange, w ſhe th hag ſeen {es out in = 


lun. ſet.— 1 Mall be there, for [ * kunting dreſs, repairs firſt to the arbour 
4. pend on you. Vou may, without in the moſt elegant habit. 
doubt. —“ And yet you promiſed to Eliſa arrives, perceives him at a diſ- 


tance, and the emotion. it excited in her 
almoit makes her faint away. He flies 
to, her, reaches out his hap to her, and 
ſeeing ber trembling, feats her on hex 
little 2 of turf. 

Eliſa, recovering her ſpirits, finds her 
Iph at her knees, What!“ faid he to 
er, * was it fear that the ſight of me 

Monday cos Log id I not 
— fro the Gurprize of it? Did not 
eſue to ſe me? Are you ſorry 
Fon it and would you have me diſap- 
c — ara no; e me 
: involuntary, weakne Jo 
© and ben — A Ma. 
© than terror in diſorder you now 
occaſion.— I tremble, Hig Yohage 
to himſelf : « ſde is ſoftened ; a bad be- 
ginning!— Ah, my dear EV! why 
© was I not free to e among mor- 
Fire way have 
« pleaſed you moſt; and how IIl at eaſe 
* 18 a lover under the form of a huſ- 
« band !'=——" That is the eye thing,” 
ſaid ſhe, ſmiling. . It would haye been 
more agreeable, to me, I 3 to 
© have ſeen you under the image gf one 
© of theſe. flowers which I loye, or of 
© one of: thoſs birds which, like you, 


are inhabitants 2 air; but as 4 


man, I had as lief fee you under the 
of my huſband, as thoſe of 
ou ſeem to me 


features 
any other perſon, 


even to ſet it off. It is, indeed, Vo- 


£0 that I ſee in you but your 
gives to his eyes "ſomething, 1 
our 


| : know not what, that is celeſtial, 
6. voice, in e e his mouth, 
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s communicates to it a charm perfely 
« divine; and in his aQion- I perceive 
* graces which never body n= by 
a mere mortal poſſeſſed.— Wel 
© then, if you love me ſuch as you now 
s (ce me. I can always be the ſame. 
* You, enchant mel'—* Shall 
„ happy, then? added he, kiſſiag ber 
hand. Elifa bluſhed, and withdrew 
the hand which he had ſeited. You 
© forget,” ſaid ſhe, that it is a ſylph, 
f and not a man that I love in vau. 
* Valoe is to me only a ſpirit, as Kliſa 
* is to you only a foul; and if you 
© have not been able to take the figure 
© of a mortal without changing the pu- 
* rity of your eſſence and of your love, 
* quit that degrading form, and make 
me not bluſh any longer at the impru- 
s dence of my wiſhes.'—* Very well !' 
ſaid N in a low voice: but 1 
now touch on the critical moment; 

«* Eliſa, it is no longer time to feign. 


© I' have done what you deſired; but 


© learn what it coſts me. I conſent 
* to it,” ſaid the king of the genii to 
me; „ obey the laws of a woman, 
« become man; but flatter not thyſelf 
«© with having his ſenſations only in 
«© appearance. Thou art now going to 
«« Jove like other mortals, and to feel 
<< the pleaſures and pains of it, If thou 
«© art unhappy, come not groanipg and 
« troubling the air with thy complaints, 
% I baniſh thee from the heavens till the 
„ moment wherein Eliſa ſhall have 
« crowned thy wiſhes,” I haped-to 
prevail on you, added the ſylph, © or 
s rather I meant to comply with you; 
I ſubmitted to that ſevere decree. 
s Judge, then, whether I love you, and 
* whether you ought to puniſh me for 
« If,” 4 4 

This diſcourſe drove Eliſa to deſpair. 
O thou molt imprudent, and moſt 
s cruel of aerial ſpirits!” cried the. 
What have you done? And to what 
* extremity do you reduce me? Vo- 


lange quaked at ſeeing bis wife's eyes 


filled with tears... Why did you not 
« 2 nt ſhe, © = it for 
* my ſhame, or for your puniſhment, 
that I deſred ta ſee —＋ And what- 
© ever that defire was, could you thigk 
that it could overcome what I owe to 
* you, and what I oe to myſelf? I love 
* you, Yaloe, I repeat it to you; and if 


© there necded — 2 my life to 
repair the evils whic o you, you 
< ſhould. no have 256 0 nom: 


„ plain. But my virtue is deartr to me 


* than my life and my love. Volange 


leaped with joy. I eanhot blame vo, 
u be-, ſaid he, 5 for an xxeeſs of delicacy; but 


© {ee how much I re{@mble-Volange+ it 
© is almoſt he, or. rather e hn ſelf, whe 
falls at your feet, who adores you, and 
demands of you the reward of the moſt 
©. faithful and teodereſt paſhon,'—* No, 
© & is in vain that you. reſemble 2 
you are mot he, and it ia to him 

© that the reward which you demand is 
due. Ariſe; depart from me; and 
5 ſee me not again all your life! Leave 
« mt, I ſay; are you mad? What ig 
« that inſulting joy which-1 ſee ſpark- 
« ling in your eyes? Would you have 


the audaeiouſnaſs to hope yet?'— 


Ves, I hope, my dear Elifa, that thou 
5 will live only for me. Ah, this is 
the height of outrage ! Hear me.— 
No, I will hear nothing. A ſingle 
« ward will diſarm thee. That word, 
then, muſt. be an eternal farewel.'— 
No, death only-ſhall ſeparate us; be- 
© hold thy buſband in thy ſylph. Yes; 
© it is Volange, whom you hated, that 
is this Valoë whom you Jove.'——"Q 
Heaven But no, you impoſe up- 
on me by the reſemblance.— No, I 
© tel} thee, and Juſtina is witneſs, that 
© the whole affair is but a jeſt.'—* juſ- 
© tina ! ſhe is my confidante.'—* She 
* has helped me to miſlead you; ſhe 
© ſhall aſſiſt me to undeceive you.'— 
© You, my buſhand!. eqn it be-poſſible ? 
© I tremble yet; finiſh, tell me how theſe 


© prodigies were performed? “ It is 
1 — pe 


e has wrought them all, and you 

5 ſhall know by what means. — Ah | 
© if it be true If it be true, my 
© Eliſa! can you believe that there 1s in 
the world a man worthy to be loved 7 
— Yes, I will believe that there is one 
and that it is I who poſſeſs him. 
Juſtina being interrogated, confeſſed 
all, and was obliged to take her oath: 
that Valos was none other than Volange. 
It is now,” faid Eliſa, throwing herielf 
into the arms of her huſband; it is 
now that I am enchapted, and I hope 
that nothing but death alone will break 
c the charm, $4 ra tagyrt 2 36 6w wh 
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T was: the feſtival of the village of 
Coulange.. The Marquis of Clance, 
whoſe feat was at no great diſtance, wag 
come with his to ſee this rural 
„and to pong in the dances 
the villagers,” as it happens pretty 
— thote whom diſguſt chaſes from 
the lap of Luxury, and who are carried 
in deſpite. of themſelves towards plea · 
ſures. that are pure and {mp'e, 

Among the young country girls who 
gave new life to the joy that rei 
there, and who were dancing under the 
elm, who (wage + — have n 
Lauretta, by the elegance o e, 
the regularity of her features, that 
natural grace which is more touching 
than beauty? She eclipled all others 
who aſſiſted at the feſtival. Ladies of 
quality, who piqued themſelves on heing 
handſome, could not help owning that 
they had never ſeen any thing fo raviſh - 
ing. They called her up to them, and 
examined her, as a painter does à mo- 
del. Lift up your eyes, child,“ ſaid 
the ladies. * W hat vivacity, what ſweet- 
5 neſs, what vol uptuouſneſs in her looks! 
If ſhe did but know what ex- 
« preſs! What havock a ſxkilful co- 
* quette would make with thoſe eyes | 
And that mouth! Can any thing be 
* more freſh? What a vermilion on 
her lips! How pure an enamel on her 
« tecth! Her tace is a little brown, and 
ſua- burnt; but it is the complexion 
* of health. Ser how that ivory neck 
is rounded on thoſe fine ſhoulders! 
How well the would look in a genteel 
« dreſs! And thoſe little budding charms 
« which Love himſelf ſeems to haye 
© planted! - Well, that is extremely 
* pleaſant! On whom is Nature going 
to laviſh her gifts? Where is Beauty 
going to hide if ?—Lauretta, how 


old are you? I was fifteen laſt - 


month. —“ You are to be married 
* ſoon, without doubt ?'—* My father 
ſays that there is no hurry. '—* And 
Jou, Lauretta, have you no ſweetheart 


© lurking in heart? I do not 
* know 2 is. — What, 
* is there no young man that you wiſh 
* to have for a huſband “ I never 
trouble my head about that: it is my 
facherꝰs buſineſs. What does yaur 


and too 


: bor dbt— Le after ly, 
+= Is he rich? ., No; but be fays h 
c is happy if 1 am 1 
0 u employ yourſelf “ I belp 
0 e { work with him. — 
© With him! What, do you cultira | 
© the ground? Yes, but the toils 
© the vine yard are only an amuſement to 
me. To weed, ant vine · props, bind 
c 2 1 to them, to thin wr 
© leayes that the grapes may ripen, an 
to gather them hen they are ripe, all 
# that is not very lahorious. . Poor 
child 1 I am nat ſyrprized that thoſe 
© fine hands are tanned ! What pity that 
© ſhe ſhould be born in a low and ob- 
«* ſcure ſtate !”, 1 # > a.» 
Lauretta, who in her village had he - 
ver 2 thing but envy, was a 
little ſurprized at her inſpiring pity As 
her father had carefully concealed from 
her Whatever might have given her un- 
eaſineſs, it had never come into her head 
that ſhe was an 1 But in 
caſting her eyes on the dreſs of thoſe 
ladies, ſhe ſaw very well that they were 
in the right. What difference between 
their cloaths and her's? What freſh. 
neſs and what beauty in the light ſilken 
tuff which flowed in long folds about 
hows Wis: A . 
what and elegance their hair was 
Jeff What new luftre that fine 
linenz: and choſe ribbatde, thoſe laces, 
ave to their half-velled charms l. In- 
Seed, thoſe ladies had not the lively air 
of high health; but could Lauretta 
imagine that the luxury which dazzled 
her was the cauſe, of that languor 
which rouge itſe]f was not Able to diſs 
guiſe? While the was ruminating on 
all this, the Count de Luty — 
her, and invites her to dance with him. 
He was young, well dreſſed, well made, 
educmg for Lauretta. 
' Though the had not the moſt delicate 
taſte in dancing; ſhe could not but re - 
mark in the;nobleneſs, the juſtneſs, and 
the hghtneſs. of the count's movernents, 
a grace which 728 E 
the ;caperinge of the young villsgers. 
She ha u mes felt her hand 5 
but never by a hand fo ſoft. . The 
count in dancing followed her with his 
eyes, Lauretta found that his looks 
648) gave 
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gave liſe and ſoul to the dance; and 

whether it was that ſhe tried from emu- 

lation to give the ſame grace to . or 
c 


whether the firſt ſpark of love commu- 
picated itſelf from her heart to her eyes, 
they replied to thoſe of the count by the 
moſt natural expreſſion of joy and ſen- 


The dance ended, Lauretta went and 
ſeated herfelf at the foot of the elin, and 
the count at her knees. Let us not 
© part any more, faid he to her, my 
- ; I will dance with no- 
0 but you. —“ That is doing me 
© a great deal of honour," fajd ſhe, * but 
it would make N companions un- 
« eaſy; and in this village they are 
© apt to be jealous,'——" And well they 
may, to ſee you ſb handſome ; and in 
© town they would be the ſame: it is a 
* misfortune which will follow you eve- 
* ry where. Ah, Lauretta! if in Pa- 
c ris, in the midſt” of thoſe women ſo 
« vain of beauty which is only artificial, 
© they were to ſee” you appear, all at 
once, with thoſe natural charms of 
« which you are ſo ungonſcious—' 
Sir, at Paris! alas, what ſhould Ido 
©. there ?”—*. Be the delight of all eyes, 
and make the conqueſi of all hearts, 
* Hark'e, Lauretta, we. have not op- 
« portunity to talk together here. But, 
in two words ; it depends only on 
s yourſelf to have, inftead of an obſcure 
« cottage, and a vineyard to cultivate ; 
yourlelf to have, 


it depends only e 
« at Paris, a litrle 7 
+ gold and filk, a table atcordmg to 
« your wiſh, the gayeſf furniture? the 
« moſt elegant equipage, ' gowns for all 
« ſeaſons, and of all colours; in ſhort, 
« every thing which forms the agree 


* ablenefs af an eaſy, quiet, and deli- 
« cjous life; without any other care than 
that of enjoying them, and of loving 
me as I do you. Think of it at your 
o-morrow there 1s to be a 


* 


” 
" 
- 
. 
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palace ſhining with 
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a paſſage ſo eaſy, und ſo rapid, from 
on to o other, was inconceivable. 
e handſome ns man who 
made * thoſe Wers had not, Ar 
ever, the air of a deceiver. He had 
talked to her ſo ſeriouſly ! ſhe had feen 
ſo much ſincerity in his eyes, and in his 
are ee (8. eee ee 
I ſhould eaſily have perteived it, 
faid ſhe, if he kad wanted to make 3 
fool of me. And yet, why alt this 
* myſtery which he has fo ſtrongly en. 
© joined me? For making me happy, 
6 be vires me to ſove him: nothing 
more juſt; but ſure he will corfent 
© that my father ſhall partake of his 
benefits; Why then conceal our pro. 
©'ceedings from my father? If Liv. 
retta had had the idea of ſeduction and 
vice, ſhe would eafrly have comprehend. 
ed wherefore Luzy demanded fecrefy ; 
but the diſcretion they had infuſed into 
her, went no farther than to teach her 
to decline the rough liberties of the vil. 
lage youths ; and in the honeſt and te. 
Aful air of the count, the ſaw no- 
thing againſt which he was to be upon 
nnn 80 
Wholly taken up with theſe reflec. 
tions, her heath filled with the image of 
luxury and abundance, the returns to 
her humble hahitation ; every thing 
there ſeemed” changed. *Lavretta, for 
the firſt time, was” mortified at living 
under thatch. The plain moveables, 
which uſe had befor made precious to 
her, were debaſed in her eyes; the do- 
meltick cares which ſhe had — 1 
herſelf with, began to be diſagreeable: 
ſhe found no longer the ſame taſte in 
that bread to which labour gives a reliſh; 
and on that freſh raw where ſhe flept 
fo well, ſhe Fgtied for gilded roofs and 
a rich down Hdd. 1 
It was much worſe the next day, 
when ſhi was obliged to return to la- 
bour, and to go on a burning till, to 
ſupport the hedt oĩ the day. At a- 
ris, ſaid ſhe; © I ſhould wake ohly to 
© enjoy myſeif at my eaſe, without any 
© other cate than chat of toving, and of 
© pleaſing : his Honour, the count, aſ- 
© ſured me of it. How amiable the 
count is! Of all” the girls in the 
© village he regarded only me ; he even 
"©"quitted the ladies of the" caftle for 2 
c country girl. He is not provd, 
© ſweet gentleman t And yet he might 


very well be ſol One would have 


+. thovght char T did him * — 


OO. I eee OQO =P . — 


emotion, had 
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« preferring him to the young fellows. 
4, of. the village: he thanked me for it 
« with looks 2 tender ; an air ſo r 
ble and touching! an uage, w 
« an amiable ſweetneſs i in 9 age! 
Though he had talked to the lady, of 
« the — he could not have f 
© more * By good luck, 1 

retty well dreſſed; but if he were to 

1— to-day ! What cloaths! what 
+a condition am I in ! 

The diſguſt at her ſituation only re- 
doubled, ,-_ uring three days of fatigue 
and heavineſs, which ſhe had till to 
ſuſtain before ſhe ſhauld again fee the 
count. 

The moment, which they both ex- 
peſted with impatience, arrives. All 
the youth of the village axe aſſembled 
at, the neighbouring. caſtle; and in a 
bower of ligden-trees, the ſound of in- 
ſtruments ſoon. gives the ſignal for the 
dance. Lauretta adyances with her com- 
panions, no longer with, that deliberate 
air which ſhe had at the village-feaſt, 
but with an air modeſt and timorous. 
This was to Luzy à new, beauty, and 
ſhe appeared as one of the Graces, timid 
and decent, inſtead of a lively and wan- 
ton nymph. He diſtinguiſhed. her from 


* reſt in ba ſalute, but without any- 


ſymptom of correſpondence between 
m. He abſtained even from ap- 
ran g her, and delayed dancing with 
till another had ſet him the exam- 
le. This other was jon 2 De 
1 who, ever ſince the village - 
4 never ceaſed talkin po of Lay- 

— in a ſtrain of rapture, ima - 
pined him a rival, and anxiouſly fol- 
d him with his eyes ; but it was 


needleſs for Lauretta to perceiye his jea- 


louſy, in order to remove it. In danc- 
ing with Soligny, her look was vague, 
— air . het bchaviour cold 
negligent, It came to Luz: 8s turn 
to dance * her, and he vght he 
Gow, as; be ſaluted her, all her 
e themſelves, all. her c . 
ſpring. up in Dr The pre- 


oy. ”"”— of modeſty diffaſed itſelf | 


there; a 3 and almoſt imper 
ceptible, ſmile, moved, hex roſ lips; and 
the favour. of a touching look tranſport- 
ed. him wh boy and. love, His 2 1 
they been Aer would 
dank Jr 1 — e 9 fo 
to adore her x but 
rain 


ds his, very eyes to re 


5 ee his hand alone, in 


- 


- Va. 


E that of her whom his heart calls 
is love, expreſſes to her by bann 
his tranſports. 

_ © Beautiful Laupetta," [aid he to ber 
after the dance, remove a little from 
0 your companions. I am impatient to 
© know what you have reſolyed.'"— Not 
© to take one ſtep without he conſent 
* of my father, and to follow his ad- 
* vice in every thing. Tf you mean me 
4 , I would have him partake of 
© it; if 1 follow you, I would have hin 
6 conſent to it. Ah! beware of con- 
6 1 him! it is he whom above all 
c date to fear. There ate forma- 
6 Tries among you, evious' to love and 
£ union, 28 which my title, my con- 
« dition, forbid, me to comply. Your 
father would ſubjeRt*me'to'themy' he 
© would Tequire impoſſibilities of me 
and on my refuſal, he would accuſe 
c K. e of having wanted to deceive you. 
He knows not how much I love you * 
© but you, Lauretta, can you thi 

© capable of doing you an 9 84 Sk — 
© Alas! no; I believe you to 

© neſs itſelf. You wauld be à great oY 
c pocrite if you were bad '— Dare then 
© to truſt to me. It is not that I 
« diſtruſt you; but 1 cannot deal my- 
£ 
c 
c 
c 
« 
c 
c 
c 
4 
« 
« 
7 
c 
4 
c 
4 
* 
0 
4 
4 
4 
* 
ce; 
TY 


' Reriouſly with my father: 1 belong 


to him, I depend on him. If hat 
you propoſe is proper, he will conſent 
to it.'—"" He will never conlent to its 
You will deſtroy me; you will repent 
it when, too late; and you will be all 

our life condemned to thoſe vile la- 

uts, which to be fore” you love, 


© fince you dare not abandon them. Ah, 


Lauretta! are theſe delicate hands 
made to cultivate the ground ? Muſt 
the ſun deſtroy the colours” of that 
beautiful complexion? You, the charm 
of Nature, of all the'Gtaces, all the 
Loves! you, Layretta, will you wear 
ourſelf out in an obſture and toilſome 
ife ! to be cloſed in becoming the wife 
of ſome rude" villager! to old, 
perhaps, in indi 95505 without hav- 
Rotate any of — pleafures which 
'ooghiry folfow yu et ?\ This 
is Fiat ou prefer te the d ights of 
Morne whith I prom you. 

nd o what do do you found your re- 
©fohunion 2" On the fear of giving ſome 
5 moments of uneaſiheſs to your father? 
« A your flight will afflict him x but 
%, What will be his joy at 


2k Fa rich by iny favours, with 
alſo U be toaded ? What 
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« a pleaſing violence will you not do 
« him, in obliging him to quit his cot- 
© tage, and give himſelf repoſe? For, 
« from that time, I ſhall no longer have 
© his denials to fear: my happineſs; 
« yours, and his, will be aſſured for 


© over." 
Lavretta had a good deal of difficulty 
to withſtarid the temptation, but ſhe did 
withſtand it; and but for the fatal ac- 
eident which at laſt threw her again into 
me ſnare, the mere inſtin& of innocence 
would have ſufficed to preſerve her 
from it. | 
In a ſtorm which fell on the rage 
of Coulange, the hail deſtroyed all the 
promiſed vintages and harvefts. The 
deſdlation was general. During the 
ſtorm, a thouſand mournful cries min- 
ted with the roaring of the winds and 
elaps of thunder; but when the ravage 
was accompliſhed, and a light, more 
dreadful than the darkneſs which had 
preceded it, let them ſee the vine- branches 
ſtripped and broken, the ears of corn 
hanging on their ſhattered ſtalks, the 
fruits of the trees beaten down or blaſt. 
ed; nothing prevailed throughout the de- 
ſolated country but one vaſt and dole- 
ful filence ; the roads were covered with 
2a crowd of unfortunate people, pale, 
ſtruck with conſternation, and immove- 
able; who, with a melancholy eye con- 
templating their ruin, bewailed the Joſs 
of the year, and ſaw nothing to come 
but deſpair, miſery, and death. On the 
threſholds of the cottages, the diſcon- 
folate mothers preſſed againft their bo- 
ſoms their tender nurſlings, exclaiming, 
with tears in their eyes, Who will 
give ſuck to you if we want bread? 
At the fight of this calamity, the firſt 
thought which occurred to Luzy, was 
the diſtreſs of Lauretta and her father. 
Impatient to fly to their relief, he veiled 
the tender intereſt he took in their for- 
tunes, under a pretext of common pity 
to this multitude of wretches. Let 
us go to the village, ſaid he to his 
company; * let us carry conſolation 
« thither, It will be but little expence 
to each of us, to fave twenty families 
from the deſpair into which this diſ- 
« aſter. bas plunged mo We have 
© partaken their joy, let us go and par- 
N The of their es * . * 
Theſe. words made an impreſſion on 
their hearts, already moved by pity. 
heMarquis De Clance ſet the example. 
He -preſented himſelf to the peaſants, 
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offered them affiflanee, promiſed 
relief, and reftored them to * 
courage. While tears of gratitude flow. 
ed around him, his company, of both 
ſexes, diſperſed themſelves through the 
village, entered the ftraw huts, diftri. 
buted their gifts, and taſted the rare and 
ſenſible delight of ſeeing themſelves x. 
dored. by a grateful people. In the mean 
time, Luzy ran like a madman, ſeeking 
the abode of Lauretta, It was fhewn 
him z he flies thither, and ſees a coun. 
tryman ſitting at the door, his head in- 
elined on his knees, and covering his 
face with both his hands, as if he fear. 
ed to ſee the light again. This was 
Lauretta's father. My friend, faid 
the count to him, I fee you are in 
* confternatign; but do not defpair: 
© Heaven is jult, and there are compaſ- 
E 8 e 
Sir, ' replied the villager, liftin his 
head, 1 it for a ding, 1 — hn 
© ſerved his country twenty years, re- 
tired covered with wounds, and who 
© has never ſince ceaſed to labour with- 
© out relaxation, is it for him to ftretch 
out his hand for charity? Ought not 
© the earth, which is wed with 
© my ſweat, to give me ſubſiſtence? 
© Shall I end my life by begging my 
© bread?* A foul ſo lofty, and fo noble, 
in an obſcure perſon, aſtoniſhed the 
count. * You have ſerved, then ſaid 
he. Yes, Sir, I took up arms under 
© Berwick; I made the campaigns: of 
© Maurice. My father, before an un- 
«© fortunate law-ſuit had ſtripped him of 
«© his eftate, had ſufficient to ſupport me 
« in the rank to which I was arrived. 
© But at the ſame time that I was re- 
© duced, he was undone, We came 
© here to conceal ourſelves z and out of 
the wreck of our fortune we purchaſed: 
a little farm, which I cultivated with, 
© my own hands. Our former condt- 
tion was unknown, and this latter, to 
which I ſeemed born, gave me no 
ſhame. I maintained, and conſoled 
my father. I married, there was my 
misfortune; and it is now that I feel 
it. Your father is dead Alas! 
yes.. Your wife “ She is happy 
in not having feen this diſmal day.— 
Have you a family . I have but 
© one daughter, and the If] lone 
Do not you hear her ſighs? She hides 
« herſelf, and keeps at a diſtance from 
© me, that ſhe-may not diftra& my ſoul.” 
Luzy would fain have ruſhed into the 
cottage 
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and g e towards her with an air 7 
ſortdw, netrated, beautifu 
La dretta, Gia e to her, With the 
c fa our Which you. do me. I have, at 
© leaſt, tlie Conſolation to ſee you ſenfible 
©0 myp ain, and I. can believe that you 
0 are fy at having made me unhapf 
—1 am tree at it, .replied Lau- 
derts and would give "all Fe wealth 
1 have beſtowe on us, never, to 
aye ſeen you. And I, Lauretta, 
© T'$ould' give all L have neyer to quit 
eu 48 Tong as I live. — Alas) I 
- bouds thivk it depended only on your- 


Ir: my father could 1 you no- 
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180 MORAL 
to live for one another, to love each 
other, to enjoy together all the gifts 
which Fortune has beſtowed on. me, 
and all thoſe which Love has canferred 
on you. Ah! you have no — 
of the pleaſures which awaited us. 
If you had any idea of them] If you 
knew what you renounce! — “ Why, 
without knowing them, I feel them. 
Be aſſured, that ever ſince I have ſeen 
you, every thing that is not you, is 
nothing to me, At firſt my mind 
was dazzled with the fine things which 
you had promiſed me; but fince, all 
that is vaniſhed: I have thought of it 
no longer, I have thought. only of 
you. Ab! if my father would agree 
to it!. What occaſion for his agree- 
ing to it! Do you wait for his conſent 
| * Does nat our happineſs 
depend on qurſelves? Love, ey, 
© Laurettaz theſe are your titles, and m 
«© ſecurities. Are there any more ſacred, 
4 more inviolable? Ah! believe me, 
© when the heart is beſtowed, every thing 
cis over, and the hand has only to fol- 
© Jow it, Give me, then, that hand, 
© that I may kiſs it a thouſand times, 
© that I may bedew it with my tears.” 
There it is, ſaid ſhe, weeping. * It 
« js mine, cried he, this dear hand is 
© mine, I hold it of Love: to take it 
© from. me, they muſt take my life. 
Ves, Lauretta, 1 ſhall die at your feet, 
if we mult part.“ Lauretta, really 
believed that he would literally die on 
loſing her. Alas!” ſaid ſhe; © and 
4 ſhall I be the cauſe? —“ Yes, cruel 
6 girl, you will be the cauſe. You de- 
6 - my death, you do.,'—* Oh, Hea- 
© yen! no: I would lay down my life 
for you. Prove it then, ſaid he, 
doing her at the ſame time a kind of 
violence, and follow me if you love 
me. — No, ſaid ſhe, I cannot; I 
© cannot without the conſent of my fa- 
ther. Very well; leave, leave me, 
© then, to my deſpair.” At theſe words 
auretta, pale and trembling, ber heart 
ierced with ſorrow and fear, dared 
neither to hold Luzy's hand, nor let it 
go. Her eyes, full of tears, followed 
with terror the diſtracted looks of the 
count. Deign,” ſaid ſhe to him, in 
order to appeaſe him, .* deign to pity 
© me, and to ſee me without anger. I 
© hoped this teſtimony of my gratitude 
© would have been agreeable to you; 
© but I dare no longer offer it to you. 


What is it?” ſaid he; ( fruit, and 
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for me! Ah, you . 
nd 


iyſult me: Give me poiſon!" . 
throwing own the baſket, he retired in 
a rages: nenne bit ant 
_ Lauretta took that emotion for ha 
and ber heart, already too much ſoften. 
ed, could not ſupport this laſt attack, 
Scarce had ſhe ſtrength. to get away a 
few paces, and faint at the foot of age, 
Luzy, who followed her with his eyes, 
runs up and ſinds her bathed wich teure, 
her boſom choaked with ſobs, pale, and 
almoſt lifeleſs;,; He is diſtreſſed; be 
thinks at only of recalling her to 
life; but ſoon as he ſees her ſpirits re. 
turn, he avails himſelf of her weakneſs 
and before ſhe is well recovered of her 
ſwooning,, ſhe is already at a great dil, 
tance from the village, in the count: 
coach, and in the arms of her rayiſher, 
* Where am I?” ſaid ſhe on opening 
her eyes. Ah, my lord count, is 1 
* you! Are you carrying me back to 
* the village ! —“ Deareſt half of my 
© ſoul,” fan be to her, preſſing. her. a. 
gainſt his boſom, * I have lived ta ſee 
* the moment when our adieus almoſt 
* coſt us both our lives. Let us 
© no more to that trial two hearts too 
. wank 3 _ 
«I refign myſelf to thee, dear 
a Lavinia, on thy lips I pag live 
© for thee alone. I aſk no better lot, 
ſaid ſhe to him, © than to live alſo for 
you alone. But my father! Shall ! 
© leaye my father? Has not he a right 
to diſpole of me: — Thy father, my 
© Lauretta, ſhall be loaded with riches; 
© he ſhall partake the happineſs of bis 
© daughter: we will be both his chil- 
* dren, - Depend on my tenderneſs. to 
© eaſe and conſole him. Come, let me 
catch thoſe tears, let me drop my own 
© into thy boſom : they are the tears of 
joy, the tears of lealure.* The dan - 
gerous Luzy mingled with his language 
all the charms of ſeduction, and Lau - 
retta was not inſenſible: while her fa- 
ther, uneaſy, afflicted, ſeeking his daugh- 
ter, calling on her with loud cries, alked 
after her throygh the whole village; and 
not ſeeing her again in the eyening, and 
retiring diſtreſſed, in deſpair at having 
loſt her, that image preſents itſelf to his 
mind, wholly occupies it, and troubles 
it without ceaſing, It was neceſſary ta 
8 his grief. 2311 
Luzy ran with his horſes; the blinds 
of his carriage were let down ; his people 
were ſure and. faithful; and Lan 
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pft Lehind her no trace of het light. It 
was even eſſential to Luzy to conceal his 
having carried her off. He detached one 


of his ' Yomeſticks, who from a village 


jute gut of the road, contrived to tranſ- 


mit to the Miniſter of Coulange this 
Millet, in which Luzy had diſguiſed his 


hahd-writing, | 

c ELL Lauretta's father to be 
f © eaſy; that ſhe is well; and that 

e the lady, who has taken her with her, 

© will have the ſame care of her as of 

© her own child. In a ſhort time he 

© ſhall know what is become of her.” 


This note, which was far from af- 
fording confolation to the father, ſuf- 
ficed to palliate the crime of elopement 
to the daughter. Love had penetrated 
into her ſoul ; he laid open the avenues 
of it to pleaſure; and from that time the 
clonds of grief diſperſed, the tears dried 
up, ſorrow was appeaſed, and a tran- 
fient, but profound oblivion of every 
thing but her lover, ſuffered her to taſte, 
without remoſe, the criminal happineſs 
of being his. | 

The kind of delirium, into which ſhe 
fell on arriving at Paris, compleated the 
dimpation of her ſoul. Her houſe was 
a fairy palace; every thing in it had 
the aok enchantment. e bath, the 
toilette, the ſupper, the delicious repoſe 
which love left her, were ſo many varied 
forms which voluptuouſneſs aſſumed, 
to ſeduce her through the medium of her 
ſenſes. When the waked, ſhe thought 


herſelf fill deceived by a dream. When 


ſhe roſe, ſhe ſaw herſelf ſurrounded with 
women, attentive to ſerve her, and jea- 


lous of pleaſing her. She, who had only 


ſtudied to obey, had only to defire in 
order to be obeyed. * You are queen 
© here,* ſaid her lover, © and I am your 


is ny ſlave.” | 
magine, if it is poſſible, the ſurprize 
and tranſport of a young and ſimple 
nn at ſeeing her ſine black 
hair, ſo negligently tied till that time, 


the wayy ringlets of which Nature alone 
had formed, now rounding into curls 


beneath the ply of art, and riſing into a 
diadem, beſpangled with flowers and 
onds; at ſeeing diſplayed to her 

$ the moſt gallant ornaments, which 
ned to ſolicit her choice; at ſeeing, 
I'fay, her beauty iſſue, radiant as from 
a cloud, and ſpring up again in the bril- 
ant pannels which environed her, in 


order wandler her charms. Nature 
had laviſhed on her all her graces; but 
ſome of thoſe gifts had need of being 
cultivated, lad the Accompliſhments 
came in a crowd to diſpute with each 
other the care of inſtructing her, and the, 

ory of embellifhing her. Luzy poſ-, 
eſſed and adored his conqueſt, intoxi- 


cated with joy and love. 


In the mean time, the good Bazil was, 
the moſt unhappy of fathers. Brave, 
full of honour, and, above all, jealous. 
of his daughter's reputation, 1 had 
ſought her, expected her in vain, with- 
out publiſhing bis uneaſineſs ; and no- 
body in the village was made acquainted 
with his misfortune. The miniſter 


came to aſſure him of it himſelf, BY 


communicating to him the note whic 

he had received. Bazil gave no credit 
to this note; but, diſſembling with 
the paſtor, * My daughter is diſcreet,” 
ſaid he to him, * but ſhe is young, 
© ſimple, and credulous. Some lady 


© has hada mind to take her into her 


© ſervige, and has prevailed on her to. 
prevent my denial. Let us, for fear' 
of ſcandal, huſh up this little impru- 
dence of youth, and leave the people 
to believe that my daughter quitted me 
with my 'own conſent, The ſecret 
reſts with you; ſpare the daughter 
and the father.” The miniſter, a pru- 
dent and worthy man, promiſed and 
kept filence. But Bazil, devoured by 
chagrin, paſſed the days and nights in 
tears. What is become of her?” ſaid 
he. Is it a lady that ſhe has follow- 
* ed? Is there any ſo mad as to rob a 
* father of his daughter, and to under- 
take to carry her off? No, no, it is 
* ſome raviſher who has ſeduced and 
* ruined her. Ah, if I can diſcover 
© him, either his blood or mine ſhall 
* waſh out my injury. He went him- 
ſelf to the village, whence they had 
brought the note. By the miniſter's 
informations he contrived to diſcover 
the perſon who had been charged with 
the meſſage; he examined him; but 
his anſwers only confuſed him the more. 
The very ſituation of the place ſerved 
only to miſlead him. It was fix leagues 
out of the road which Luzy had taken, 
and lay quite acroſs the country, But 
had Bazil even combined the two cir- 
cumſtances of the departure of the count 
and his daughter's elopement, he would 
never have ſuſpected ſo virtnons'a young 
man, As he confided his grief to no- 
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body, nobody could give 1 8 

He groaned eee 1 0 

in expectation of ſome 70 oj 5 
clear up his ſuſpicions. 05 Heaven, 
Aaid he, © it was in your wack (ht you 
© gave her to, me! and I, mad. as : 
was, congratulated myſelf on fecing 
* her grow up and improve! What 
© formed my Rade now conſtitutes my 
© ſhame. Oh, that ſhe bad died as ſoon 
6 as the was bern!“ 

Lauretta endeavoured to Feiedke her- 
ſelf that her father was eaſy, and the re- 
gret of having left kim, touched her but 

aintly. Love, vanity, a taſte for plea- 
ſures, a taſte ever ſo lively in. it's birth, 
the care of cultivating her talents; in 
ſhort, a thouſand amuſements, conti- 
nually varied, divided her life, and filled 


her ſoul, Luzy, who loved her to ido- 


latry, and who feared left he ſhould loſe 
her, expoſed her as little as poſh ible in 
publick; but he wy her all the 
means which myltery, has invented, of, 
being inviſible Mick 1 


nat that reſtleſs defire, that want of. 


heing ſeen and admired, which alone. 
brings out ſo many handſome women to. 
Though, 


our ſpectacles and gardens, 
Luzy, by the choice of a {mall circle of. 
amiable men, rendered his ſuppers a- 
muſing, ſne was taken up at them only 
with him; and ſhe was able to convince 
m, of it without di ſobliging any body 
47 The art of reconciling Allele 
to good manners, is the ſecret of deli- 
cate ſouls: 
knows it without having learned it. 


Six months paſſed away in that union, 


that ſweet intelligence of two hearts 


led and raviſned with each other, with- 
out wearineſs, without uneaſineſs, with-. 


out any other jealouſy. than that which 


makes us fear that we do not pleaſe fv, 
2 as we love, and which renders us 


efirous of combining every ching that 


can captivate a heart. 


In this inter val Lauretta's e 


ter, 


twice received news of his dau 
with preſents from the lady who had 
Aten. her into Far 


a faithful ſervant, the packets came to 


hand anonymous; Bazil could not tell 


to whom to ſend them back ;, and then 
his refuſals would have . ed doubts 
of what he wiſhed to be believed, and 


the great world. 
This was enough for Laufetta: happy. 
in pleaſing him whom ſhe loved, ſhe telt, 


coquetry ſtudies it; love. 


ns left to her 


It was to 
e miniſter that Luzy directed. Re- 
mitted to the next pott to the village by 
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ried on, . obſige him to come to Paris, 
As he was mg that immenſe city, 


he was, ſtop 8 e. ſtreet Y ſome 


carriag other. He Voice 
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and cover her 


which ſhe made to hĩde hierlelf, f, and 0 
more at- 400 y which efcap d her, che 
could not . but it was, Mile 


ther were  dilengaging, Baz ſſips de- 
tween, the EPS 155 dayghter's cha- 


the carriages, which, were | Ko t 
riot, gets up to the ſtep o 2 ot. 


| door, and with. a ſevere tone ſays 
| Lavretta, ©, Where do yay et, e EA 


reita, ſeized with fear 
tells him her habitation. e what 
name do you gc b Pat oulang 
— lke, looking. —— < ju 
place of my birth. der birth! 
Ah, wretch!— This ei evening, 
be at home, alone.“ At t = £5 
he ets down, and purſues his; way, - 
he ſhock which Laurgtia hag, 
ceived was not yet overcome, when 
found herſelf at home. 
Luz eee in the. country. She 
If at the moment 1110 
ſhe had moſt need of caunſel and ſup- 
port. She Was going to appear ax before 
her father hom. ihe dad betrayed,, for- 
ſaken, an overwhelmed with grief an 
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holiday that even- 
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du here? ſaid he. Lau- 
A bn ea ts throwing | rſelf at his 


and bathing them with her tears. 
1 is the father, caſting his eyes 


in this apartment where 


p LE 


t vie is at it's caſe in this 


beſpeaks gches and luxu- 


1 know who has taken 
0 —— to enxich you in ſo ſhore a time; 


; And. from. whons, came this f 
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„ think he pad me for my daugh- 
r?.; Theſe —.— rich, folks think, 
3 1 Ds is a thing 
miſery ſets "ele ö 
Himſelf with 
iſed you to- 
7 Fay: . 


n 712 4 


©. One, * 
day, the 


c had. one any wa 8 orte, nov 


und which I 


© cultivated was watered with my tears; 


No I in the night, while you, forgot your-, 


« ſelf, while you were yourſelf 
«© in-guilty lea our ther etch- 
ſtraw to Bin hair, and call- 
on on you with loud.cries. Ab, what! 

Have my groans never rer echoed to 
. Has the image of a father 
eſſed never es itſelf to your 
bled Your repoſe 2* 
Oh]! Heaven is my witneſs,” ſaid, 
the, * tht ove X ha ag {hon 
« occaligned you ſo much ofrow, 
would have quitted every thing to 47 
© to your, arms.  I'revere you, I love 
von, I love you more thay ever. Alas, 
c what a father have I afflicted! At this 
very inſtant, ben Ntexpected to find 
in you, an inexorable judge, I hear 
from your on mouth oy reproaches 
c "Full entleneſs, Ah, my father! 
© when, I Fell at your feet, I felt on) 

« ſhame. and fear; but now it. is 6 4 0 
© affection. that You, ſte me penetrated, 

5, and to the tears of repentance are 
. ed, thoſe of loye l — Ah! I re- 
vive, I now find m Jaoghter again," 
cried Bazil, raiſing her up. ©, Your. 
daughter Atas,! zue ſhe 


© is no longer worth — No, 
1 Honour, 


ere 
C „Ae doubt, a great 
© ha wor; why bee . greater ſtill; 


and 116 L,.had, the choige, I would ra. 
* ther have "ſeen thee deprived of life. 
© But when innocence and honour are 
loſt, there ſtill remains one ineſtimable. 

good; virtue, which never periſhes, 


which, we never loſe without, return. 
We haye only to with for it, it ſprings 


you ſhall weep after- 


if 8. ; Beret ig which. 
t to e c l hb 


up again in the ſoul; and when we. 
« think.it extinguiſhed, x, a ſingle touch. 
«* of remorſe gives birth to it a 
„This will conſole you, ene 
the loſs of your — ard 
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your repentance be fincere, Heaven 


and your father are appeaſed. For | 
©, the reſt, nobody in.the village knows 


«- your adventure z you may appear there 
again withoiſt ame. , W here,, 
father? . At Coulange, whither-- 
am going to carry you. — Theſe worde 
embarraſſed Lauretta. Hate, en · 
tinued Bazi), * to ſtrip off thoſe grna - 
ments of vice, Plain linen, a ſimple 
© boddice, a white petticoat, theſe are 
« the raiments of thy condition. Leave 
his envenomed gifts to the wretch-who 
has ſeduced you, and follow me with- 
out more delay. en 
One muſt have been poſſeſſed at this 
moment of the timid and tender ſoubof 


E muſt have loved, like her, a 
ther and a lover onceive, to feel 
the combat which” arote in her feeble 
heart, between love and nature Phe 
trouble and agitation of her ſpirits: 
her immoveable and mute. Let us go,” 
ſaid the father, moments are precious.” 


— Pardon me, cried Laureita, falling 


again on her knees before him, ( pardon 
me, my father; be not offended if I am 
© ſlow to obey you, You have read the 
« hottom of my ſoul. Luzy wants the 
name of huſband; but all the rights 
« which the tendereſt love can give him, 
© he. has over me, I would fly him, 
« detach myſelf from him, follow you, 
© though to death. But to ſteal] away 
© in his abſence, to leave him to believe 
that I have betrayed him! “ How, 
E wretch! and what ſignifies to you the 
« opinion of a vile deceiver ? and what 
are the rights of a. paſhon which has 
« ruined and diſhonoured you? | You 
* love him! you love your ſhame then. 


* You prefer his vile favours to the in- 


« nocence which he has robbed you of 
« Yow prefer to your father the moſt 
« cruel of your enemies | You dare not 
« fly him in his abſence, and quit him 


; 


« without his conſent | Ah! When you 


« were to quit your father, to over- 
helm him, to drive him to deftruc- 


« tion, you were not then ſo timorous. 
And what do you expect from your 
© raviſher ? That he ſhould defend you? 
« That he ſhould withdraw you from 
© paternal authority? Oh, let him come! 
6 1 drive me hence; I am 
alone, unarmed, enfeebled by age; 
but they ſhall ſee me extended on the 
*. threſhold' of your door, calling for 
You 


s vengeance to God and man. 


kept Ah !though be 


TALES; 


lover himfelf;"in-orlet 0 get ch * 
© ſhalt mareh over my body; and par 
«+fers- by hall Ky with „% 
is che father whom the diſuvo b, ava 
„ whom-her lover tramples under his 

eren rege - 


feet. 


Ahl my father, fad Luuretta, ter. 
med at this image, © how Here do y 
know the man/whom you rail againdt 
* ſo'cruelly !'» Nothing is gentler, no. 
thing more ſenſible. Vou will be to 
© himrrefj le arid ſacred.” Dire 
« you. talks to me of the refpeR of one 
ho diſhonduts me? Doſt thou hope 
© that hen may ſeduce me with his per- 
« fidious gentleneſs ? Iwill not ſee kim: 
« if you Fun unſwer for Him, I cannot 
« anſwer. for myſelf. “ Well, do not 
ſee him, but permit me to ſee him, 
© but for 4 moment. What qo you 
aſk ? me to ea, you alone with him! 
Kould take away my 
„ life, I would not ſhew him that com. 
« plaifance.;'White he was able to keep 
you from me, it was his crime, it 
vas chine, I Was not anſwerable for 
it. But Heaven now pute you ägiin 
under my guard, and from this mo- 
© ment I anſwer” to _—_— — thee. 
© Let us go; daughter, it is already 
6 dark; fe is een for us — 
part! Reſolve: reneunce tiry father, 
or obey. “ You pierce my heart!“ 
© Obey, I tell thee; or dread my curſe!” 
At theſe terrible words, the trembli 
Lauretta had no ſtrength to reply. © She 
undreſſes herſelf before her father's eye 
and puts on, not without a of 
tears, the plain dreſs which he had pte- 
ſcnbed to her. My father,” faid he 
to him at the moment the was preparing 
to follow him, © dare I afk, as the price 
© of my obedience,” one ſingle favour? 
© You do not wiſh the death of him 
hom I facrifice to yo. Suffer me 
© to write him two words, to inform 
him it is you that I obey, and that 
„yon oblige me to follow yen, 
What! that he may come to carry you 
< off again, to ſteal you from me? No, 
vill leave no trace of you. Let him 


« die of frame, he will do juſtice upon 


© himfelf;- but of love! never frar that; 
© libertmes never die of it.“ Then, tak - 
ing his daughter by the hand, be car- 
ried her out without noiſe;· and the nett 
morning, embarking on the Seine, they 
returned into their on county. 
At midnight the count arrives at 


his” 
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hat TI — nam what ig become 
of her z bare ſought ber in 
win; that ſhe ad taken care, to ſend 
ham qut of the and ;had Feized 
t moment to elude their v ilance; 

arch $i: ſup at her rede 
that on gong o W ett of thing 
behind her, og br %. and 

575 wn ad-warn *. 
4 Fam uſt wait: e 
long flence, bt 
re is ſomethi 


Do not go 10 
7 yet, the! 8 n e 
e in his affair. 
1 5 ſeeks, toflatter itdels, be- 
in by conjectures to e euſe Lauretta; 
Far Bln them all deſtitute of ꝓroba · 


bility ered himſelf up tothe moſt 
ae! ſpicions. * An. involuntary ac- 
78 x might have detained her; but 
the abſenee of her people to undreſs 
9 make her eſcape alone, at 
« duſk; 2 her houſe in uncafineſs! 
4 all this, aid he, n ſhews a 


3 fli Has Heaven 
« touched her ? * it N has 
6 * determined her to fly me? 1, why 
can I not atleaſt believe it l but "if ſhe 
© had: taken an honeſt part, ſhe, would 
* haye had pity of me; the would, have 
© written o me, though it were but two 
© words, of conſolation and adieu. Her 
© letter, would not have betrayed her, 
< and would haye ſpared me ſuſpicions, 
eVous to me, and diſhonourable to 
© her, 'Lavretta! O Heaven | candour 
* itſelf, innocence, truth! Lauretta v = 
C faithfy] and perfidious ! ſhe, who 
y "ig very morning No, no, it is 
© incredible ; and yet it is but too true. 
Every moment, every reflection, ſeemed 
a new; proof; but hope and confidence 
could not quit his heart. He ſtruggled 
again{t perſuaſion, as an expiring man 
againk death. © If ſhe were to return, 
laid he; © 1 ſhe were to return innocent 
, „ and. faithful !- Ah, would my fortune, 
* wy life, all my love, be ſufficient to 
* ropair the injury I do her! What plea- 
* lure ſhould I have in confeſſing myſelf 
in fault! With what tranſports, with 
© what. tears, would I efface the crime 
©« of having accuſed her Alas, I dare 
5 * * flatter myſelf with being 1 
778 happy! 
7 who in. the. un- 
ni 124 ardour of ex pectation, has 
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not i { experienced - at Paris 
_ 88 likening to the nviſe 
of the coarhes, each of which, we take 


for; thay which we expe, and each 


of whic iy turns arriwas, and carries 
AWAY, As 15 
juſt exc 


tal} — in the morning in this cruel 


es, the hope which it has 
- The;unhappy Luzy was 


uy. Every carriage which he 

haps, that Which was 

5 E hor Lauretta; at laſt hope, 
ee deceiyed, gave place to deſpair. 


I am betrayed,”: ſaid he; I can no 


longer daubt it. It is a which 
* bas. 9 concealed. oe The 


« careſles of the perfidious creature ſerv- 
N do diſguiſe it. Th 
1 the day on which 
country. She has 
und her, to let me 


© have #0 


© left every 


L ante rk, ſhe has no farther-oc- 


© cahon,,, for my preſents. -- n 
«© without 8 overwhelms her with 
es T. — pea N 
to have yt ot MAINE 
moſt feeble es of my loye would 
have been a tual reproach of her 
treachery and ingratitude. She would 
forget me, in order to deliver herſelf 
in peace to the man the prefers. 
A, the 2 wretch 1,, does ſhe 
hope to find. any one who loves her 
like me? I loved her too well, I gave 
myſelf tog much up to it. Her de- 
fires, by being perpetually prevented, 
became extinct. Theſe are; the ways 
of women... They grow tired of every 
thing, even of being happy. Ah, canit 
thou be ſo now, perfidious girl! Cant 
thou be lo, and think of me? Of me, 
do I fay!, What ſignify to her my 
love an grief: ? Ah,while I can ſcarce 
reſtrain my cries, while I bathe her bed 
with my tears, another, perhaps 
Horrible thought! I cannot ſup 
it. I will know this rival, and ue the 
fire which burns in my breaf has not 
conſumed me before day,' I will not 
die without vengeance. It is doubt- 
leſs ſome, one of thoſe falſe friends 
whom I have imprudently introduced 
to her. Soligny, perhaps. He was 
taken with her when we law her ip her 
own village, She was ſimple and 
fincere then. How is ſhe changed! 
He wanted to ſee her again; and I, 
r caly fool | ur myſelf be- 
— ed, belisving it impoſſible for Lau- 
retta to be unfaith 5 "Heel ht my 
rival to her, I may be deceive j Dis 
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'  LAURET TA, 


Aid. coquette firive ſo much to kindle 
r ;neffeual deſires. My conduct was 
4 a tyafter-pijece of Br ence and dex 
© terity z but the widow was too hard 
t for me. I am her dupe: yes, my 
« friend; the has ſurprized my credulous 
innocente. Seeing that ſhe. muſt at- 
© tack me regularly, ſhe talked of mar- 
t triage. Nothing was mote advanta- 
« geous than her propoſals. Her for- 
tune Was to Ve entirely in my power. 
There retained only one bar to our 
« happineſs, I was very young, and 


he was not ſuſficientſy atquainted 


« with my character. In order to try 
one another, ſhe propoſed t me to 
« paſs, ſome days together, 7. à tete, 
tin the country. A fortnight's ſo 
« litude and liberty, ſaid ne, „ will 
tt give us a truer idea of ach other, 
© than two years 1 gave 
« into the ſnare, and ſ managed ſo 
well, that I forgot my reſolution. 
« How frail is man, and how little cer- 
* tain of himſelf ! Having taken up the 
r part of huſband, I was obliged to 
s maintain it, and I gave her the beſt 
«© opinion of me that f. ſſibly could; 
© but in à ſhort time ſhe thought ſhe 
perceived that my love abated. It 
© was in vain, that I proteſted it was the 
fame; ſh&told me that ſhe was not to 
© be deceived with empty words, and 
* that ſhe, plainly ſaw the change in 
* me, In ſhort, this morning, I receiv- 
ed my diſcharge in form from under 
* her own, hands. It runs in theſe 
\#., Acad 


HE fender trial which I have 

© made of your ſentiments is 
« ſufficient. Be ne, Sir, whenever you 
*« pleaſe, I would have a huſband whoſe 
« attentions ſhould never relaxz who 
„ loves, me always, and always the 
« ame.” | f 


© Are you fuisfied? There is my 
adventure. You fee it is quite of a dit- 
© ferent nature from that which you at- 

tribute to me. I have been carried 
* off as well as your Lauretta; Heaven 
* grant, that they have not done by her 


zs they did by me! But now you are 


© undeceived with reſpe& to me, have 
Frau no other ſuſpicion I am loſt 
in them, fait Luey: © forgive my ſor - 
the ſtep 

have juſt taken,*—* Pſhaw!* 
Soligny, * nothing was more juſt. 


- 


* 
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If I had taken away your miſtreſs, I 
* muſt have given — Beit. 

There is nothing in it; ſo much the 
© better; and ſo we are good friends, 
© Will you breakfaſt with me? I 
© would die;'— That would be going 
* rather too far... Preſerye. that remedy 
for mote ſerious diſgraces. Lauretta 
« 18a pretty girl, though a little knaviſh 
© baggage: endeavour to ſee her again z 
© but if you cannot get her, take an- 
© other, and the ſooner the better. 

While Luzy remained inconſolable, 

and was ſcattering his money with a li- 
beral hand, in order to. diſcover ſome 
traces of Lauretta, ſhe was at her fa- 
ther's, lamenting her error, or rather her 
lover. | 27 

Bazil had given out in the village, 
that he had not A to live without 
his daughter, and that he had been to 
fetch her home. They found her ſtill 
improved. Her graces were now blown; 
and that which is called the air of Pa- 
ris had given her new charms, even in 
the eyes of the villagers. The ardour 
of the youths who had ſought her was 
renewed, and became ſtill more lively; 
but her father refuſed them all. You, 

* ſhall never marry in my life-time," 
ſaid he. I would not impoſe upon any 
© one, Work and lament with me. I 
© have juſt ent back to your unworthy 
© lover all his preſets, We owe him 
© nothing now, except our ſhame.” 

Lauretta, humble agd ſubmiſſive, 


obeyed her father without complaining, 


and without daring to raiſe her eyes to- 
wards him. It was to'her an incredible 
difficulty to reſume the habitude of in - 
digence and labour. Her feet, grown 
tender, were wounded; herdelicate hands 
were made ſore; but theſe were ſlight 
evils. © The pains of the body are no- 
0 thing,” ſaid ſhe, groaning ; thoſe of 
© the ſoul are much more grievcus.” 

Though Luzy was perpetually pre- 
ſent ro her, and her heart was not able 
to detach itſelf from him, ſhe had no 
longer either the hope or defire of re- 
turning to him. She knew what bitter - 
nets her going ou Ku diffuſed over 
the life of her unhappy father; and 
though ſhe had been at liberty to quit 
him again, ſhe would not have gonſent- 
ed to it. But the image of the you in 
which ſhe had left her lover purſued her, 
and was ber torment. The right he had 
to nocuſe her of perfidy and ingrati 


was 4 freſh cauſe of anguiſh, «If T 


could 
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1 could but write to him! But I have 
© hejther the liberty nor the means, 
d Not content with MT ing me to a- 
© bandon him, they wo 5 have me for- 
© get him, 1 ſhall ſooner forget my 
: RF; and it is as impoſſible for me to 
© hate him as to forget him. If he was 
* culpable, his love was the cauſe, and I 
cannot puniſh him for it. In all that 
© he did be meant only my happineſs 
* and my father's. He deceived him- 
* ſelf, he led me aſtray; but at his age 
© one thinks of love. Yes, I owe 
© it to him, I owe it to myfelf, to clear 
© up my conduct; and in that point 
c 3 my father ſhall not be obeyed.” 
The difficulty now was only to procure 
the means of writing ; but her father, 
without intending it, had ſpared her the 
trouble, | 
One evening Lay retiring more af - 
flicted than ever, received an anonymous 
packet. The hand in which the direc - 
ion was written was unknown to him ; 
| put the poſt-mark told him ove. 
e opens 4t with precipitation; he diſ- 
coyers the purſe which he had given 
Bazil, with the fifty louis which he had 
left in it, and two like ſums which he 
had ſent to him. * I ſee the whole af- 
© fair,” ſaid he: I have been diſcover- 
« ed, The father in indignation ſends 
me back my preſents. Haughty and 
© ſevere, as I perceived him. As ſoon 
© as he knew where his daughter was, 
s he came to fetch her, and forced her 
to follow him.“ That moment he aſ- 
ſembles ſuch of his domeſticks as at- 
zended Lauretta. He examines them; 
he aſks if any one among them bad pot 
ſcen with her a countryman, whom he 
deſcribes to them. One of them aRual- 
ly remembers that, the very day that ſhe 
went away, 4 man exactly like the per- 
8 he. deſcribes- got up to the book of 
auretta's coach, and ſpoke to her for 
a moment. Come quickly,” cried Lu- 
zy, * put poſt-horſes to my chaiſe l 
F ſecond night, being arrived at 
ſome leagues from Coulange, he cauſes 
the ſervant ho attended him to diſguiſe 
himſelf like a peaſant, ſends him to get 
information, and in the mean while en- 
.deavours to take rell. Alas, there is 
none for the ſoul of a lover in ſo violent 
a ſituationt He counts the minutes from 


ee ea ihe evi" eat ems? 
„ Jaureta is, d Coulange, at her H- 
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© ther's.”—- Ah, I breathe again! 
© They a of 7 — 9 1 
Of marrying her! 1 muſt Tee her.“ 
— You will find her in the vineyard; 
© ſhe works there all day.“ Juſt Hea- 
ven, what hardſhip! Come, I will 
© lie concealed; and you, under that 
* diſguiſe, ſhall watch the moment when 
© ſhe is alone. Let us not loſe an inſtant, 
© Away!” | * 

Luzy's p told him truth. 
A rich perſon in his fituatiou had offer. 
ed himſelf as a match for Lauretta ; 
the miniſter had ſent to Bazil to perluade . 
him to accept it. | 

In the mean time, Lauretta toiled in 
the vineyard, and thought of the unliap- 

Luzy. Lurzy arrives, and perceives 
2 Wau B 

r at a diſtance : he advances with pre. 
caution, ſees her alone, runs up, throws 
himſelf befgre her, and ſtretches out his 
arms. At the noiſe which he made a. 
croſs the vine-leaves, ſhe raiſes her head, 
and turns her eyes. My God!" cried 
ſhe. Surprize and joy took from her the 
uſe of her voice. She was in his arms, 
all trembling, without having been a- 
ble to mention his name. Ah, Luzy! 
ſaid ſhe, at laſt, is it you? This is 
© what I aſked of Heaven. I am innocent 
© in your eyes, that is enough : I will 
* endure the reſt. Adieu, Luzy, adieu 
© foreyer! Be gone; and lament your 
© Lauxetta, She reproaches you with 
© nothing, You will be dear to her to 
© her laſt breath. I'Y cried he, lock- 
ing her in his arms, as if they ver 
about to tear her from him again 121 
« quit you! Thou half of myſelf, I live 
« without thee, far from thee ! No, there 
© is not that power on earth chat ſhall 
« ſeparate. us. — There is one which 
6 is ſacred to me; the will of my father. 
Ah, my loſt friend} if you had known 
© the profound griet into which my flight 
© plunged him, ſenſible and good as you 
© are, you wbuld have reſtored me to 
© his tears. To take me away from 
him a ſecond time, or to plunge a dag- 
© ger into his boſom,” would de to me 
© the fame thing. You know me top 
© well to require it of me; you are too 
humane to with it yourſelf, Caſta- 
* way a hope which I haue loſt. Adieu! 
Heaven grant that I may expiate my 
© &ultt But I can ſcarce Feproack my- 
v ſelf for it. Adiey, I Tay my father 
is coming : it would be dreadful that 
© he ſhquld find us tögether— It u 
What T would have, hid Las Ed 
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at for him.'—" Ah! you are now 
« going to redouble my forrows.” . 

At inſtant Bazil arrives; and 
Luzy, advancing ſome paces to meet 
him, throws Himſelf at his feet. © Who 
« are you? what do you want?” faid 
Bazil, aſtoniſhed at firit, But as ſoon 
as he had fixed his eyes on him, 
« Wretch;* cried he, drawing back, 
« be gone, take yourſelf away from my 


«fi 

0 7 you will not vouchſafe to hear me,” 
— After having ruined, diſhongured 
the daughter, dare you prefent your- 


% No, 1 fall die at your feet, 


# felf to the father! I am to blame, 


« I confeſs, and here are the means to 
« puniſh me, faid he, preſenting his 
ſword. But if you will Rear me, I 
© hope that you will have compaſſion on 
me. Ah!” ſaid Bazil, locking at 
the ſword; if 1 were as bale, as cruel 
as you See," ſaid he to his daugh- 
tet, © how groveling is vice, and how 
great the ſhame of it, ſince it obliges 
6 2 man to crouch at the feet of his tel- 
© low-creature, and to ſuſtain his con- 
« tempt,'—" If I were only vicious, 
replied Luzy haughtily, far from im- 
« ploring you, I ſhould-brave you. At- 
tribute my humiliation only to that 
s which is the moſt honeſt, and molt no- 
© ble cauſe in Nature; to love, to virtue 
© itſelf, to the deſire which I have of ex- 
© piating a fault, excuſable, perhaps, 
and with which I reproach myſelt ſo 
t cruelly, only becauſe I have a 
heart. Then, with all theeloquence 
of ſentiment, he endeavoured to juſtify 
himſelf, attributing the whole to the 
- warmth of youth, and the intoxication 


„ e | Fo * 
be wor happy, repli 

Baxil, that your pa 2. been 
that of money ! You would have been 


A Cartouche.' Luzy chafed at this dif- 
coutſe. Yes, a Cartouche. And why 
not Will you have the meanneſs to 

„think that innocence and honour are 
of leſs value than riches and life? 

Have you not ayailed yourſelf of the 

* weakneſs,the W this unhappy 

« girl, in order to rob her of theſe two 
© weaſures ?. And me, her father, do you 

+ thipk you have done me 8 leſs injury 
tan if you had murdered me? A Car- 
- © touche ia broken on the heel, becauſe 
* he ſteals: riches; with which we may 
_ © dilpenſe-4 but for you, Who have ta- 
ben ren us» what a well- educated 
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' girl, what à virtuous Father” cunnpt 
© loſe without dying, what have you 
* merited "They call Mg noble, ard 


you believe yourſelf eſe are 
the marks of that nobility of which 
« you are {0 vain. At a time of diſ- 


« treſs, hen the moſt wicked of man- 
« kirid woul have had pity on me, you 
* accolt me You preten 42 me, and 
« you fay in your heart, „Thete, now, 
« is a wretch who has nb other conſo - 
1 lation in the world but his daughter: 
44 ſhe is the only bleſſing Heaven has 
left him j and to-motrow 1 will car- 
“% ry her away from him.” Ves, bar- 
© bariat I Yes, villain! this is what Laff 
ed int Your ſoul, And IF, » Cre- 
dulchis foot! 1 admired you, loaded 
you with blefſivgs, and prayed Hea- 
ven to acconlſh all your wiſhes ; 
while afl your wiſhes were to ſeduce 
my daughter! What do I fay, wretch 
as Iam! I delivered her up to you, 
I engaged her to tun after you, in 
truth, to reſtore to you that gold, that 
poiſon, with Which you thought to 
corrupt me: it ſeemed as if Heaven 
had warned me that it was a deſtruc- 
tive and treacherous gift; I reſifted the 
impulſe, and forced myſelf to believe 
you compaſſionate and generous ; you 
were only perfidious and unpitying; 
and the hand which I would have 
kiſſed, which I would have watered 
with my tears, was preparing to pluck 


Sa Ga SU Ga aaa ae , „ o 


good -* out my heart. Behold,” continued he, 


baring his boſom, and ſhewirig his ſcars ; 
* behold what a man you have diſmo- 
* noured?! I have ſhed, for my coun- 
try, more blood than you have in all 
* your veins» and you, Sir, 'what are 
your exploits? Diſtreſſing a father, 
and debauching his daughter! empoi- 
*' ſoning wy days and her's! See, there, 


„ the 2 victim of your ſeduction; 
, 


© ſee her ſteeping in her tears her 
© daily bread. Brought up in the ſim- 
0 pre ty of an innocent and laborious 
4 life ſde loved it; ſhe now deteſts it: 
you have rendered inſupportable labour 


und poperty to ler; ſhe has loſt her 
joy with her innocence, and ſhe can 


1 lnger lift up her eyes without 


_ + bluſhivg. But that which diſtracts 


© me, that which I wilt never forgive 
you, ie, that you have ſhut the heart 


of my daughter aguinſt me j you Have 


. © extinguiſhed the {ſentiments of nature 
1 in be? Gly you | wo malle the Corp - 
" ' = = 97 3% * 


pee 


n 4 torment to her: 
C 1 ah alas —1 ; not ſpeak it— 
n her averſion. . 
Eat Ah, 215 father I. cried ene, 
9. t 


ll then had remained in dejectian 
and confuſjon z..' © Ah, my father! this js 


«.puniſhi me too much. erit every 
Ang . the A "ons 
c copied a. qve yon. 18751 A the 
youu! mx 19 at bis feet, d killed the 
| of Lury proftrated himſelf 
ite ad an exceſs of tenderneſs, 
father," ſaid he, par dap hers par- 
don me, embrace or children; and, 
A «if the.rayiſher of retta be not too 
« unworthy of the name of her buſhand, 
I conjure. you to grant me that title.” 
This return would have keftenad A 
harder heart than Bazil's. 108, If there 
were, ſaid he to Lazy, * any other 
5 of reſtoring to. me my hong, 


and to both of you, your inngcence, I 


: wwe refule this. Ppt it is the only 
| < onez T accept it, and much more for 
« your ſakes than for my own; för. I 
'v ende 8 and will n e 


. 
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from 909,100 will die i in cultivating 
© m vineyard, 

be love of. Luzy and Lavreita.nmay 

conſecrated at he foot. of the altar. 

E ſaid that he had done a 

and he agreed to it: * Buy 

95 it is not, ſaid he, 5 that which they 
© attribute ta me. The ſhame was: in 


8 2 ae 10 in repairing 
"There way no way of engaging Bazil 


to, quit his humble babitation. After 


having tried every art to draw him tg 


Paris, Madam De Luzy obtained of her 


huſband to purchaſe an eſtate near Cou- 
nge and the good father conſented at 
laſt ta go there and ſpend his old age. 

Two hearts formed for virtue were 
ravicbed! in 2 recovered. it. That 
image of celeſtial pleaſures, the agree- 
ment of Joye and a left them 
nothing more to deſire, - ut. to. ſee the 
fruits af ſo fwect, an union, : Heaven 


heard the wiſh, of 1 and Bazil, 


before he died, embrac his * 


25 eee 
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* ÞNgov JOY, » Madafh, all the com- 
4 your. W do the 
c * ont ape ht of it; but 
nerer trouble your head about the con- 
ee e 

o, wag the la e haught 
Melidor to — The . 
agreeable to follow 3 and agcdingly 
the young and hvely Acelia had pretiy 
well followed it. But reaſon came 
with age; and the kind of intoxication, in 

which ſhe had been plunged, vaniſhgds 
- Melidor;had had the migfortune of be- 
ing born in opulence. Brought upamong 


veſted on entering into the world with. a 
conſiderable charge, maſter of his wealth 
from the age of reaſon, it became to 
him che age of follies. His prevail 

foible was to want to liye like a „. 


valitys Ne made himſeli familiar wih 
great, carefully ſtudied their man- 


4 ners and as the noble and ample graces 
_ of a true xpurtier are not eaſy to imitate, 


mains, aud 
therefore, re hos 


treſſes hb were not very 


ne weld have thought it a.diſ, 
not to have been able to ſay; fo ds. 
waſels : he laid ou 


= wb of his ready 
money in the T of lands, ey re- 
venue of which was ſmall, indeed, but 
the rights whereof were magnificent. | 
He had heard fay, that the. great lords 
had Rewards. Who robbed them, credi 
tors whom they did not pay, and mit- 
Richful; he 
confidered 4 it, therefore, as beneath bim 


to look into his accounts, to pay bis 
_ debts, or to be delicate in love. 
the young nability of the kingdom, in- 


His eldeſt ſon had ſcarce attained his 
ſeventh year ; he took particular care to 
chuſe him a governor that was ſelf- 
ſufficient and a coxcamb, who had no 


other merit than that of waking a hand- 


ſome buw; | 4 
This governor us the dependeni 
an humble friend of Melidor's, called 


Duran ſon, naturally an inſoleht, lo 
5 a kind of ag. Who only 5 


was tothe airs of our little ſords that 
aan as to gdod models. 
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full of 


amnifanthro 


roſeneſs. Rich, but covetons, he found 


nce and mo- 


3 | 2 have a boy boyſe 
ich was not his owp, and pleaſurey 
£v latt of which another bore the 
expenice. .. A lent obſerver of all that 
palſed, one might ſee him ſunk in his 
armed chair, deciding on every thing 
with a few cutting words, and ſetting 
himſelf up ag a family-cenſor. Woe to 
phe good man who was not an object of 
ear! He tore him to pieces without 
pore, f bio air had diſpleaſed him ever 
ttie.. | ; 
Melidor took the moroſeneſy of Nu. 
ranſon for philoſophy. He was gon- 
ſcious that he was his hero; and the 
\jncenſe of a man of hig character was 
to him a dehcate-perfure, The rough 
flatterer took care not to _ himſelf 
to the wor}d. If he applauded Melidor 
in publick, it was only with a glance, 
or a complaiſant ſmile: he kept his pa. 
negyrick for a !#e-g-1fte; but then he 
gave him a full meal of jt, Melidor 
could ſcarce believe himſelf endowed 
with ſuch eminent merit; but there muſt 
be ſomething in it, for his friend Du- 
ranſop, who. aſſured him of it, was the 
fartheſt in the world from being a nu - 
ſeous flatterer. RE Int: 

It was not enough to pleaſe the hpſ- 
band; Duranſon had alſo flattered him- 
— with ſeducing the youn E. | He 
degan by king well of her alone, 
and LS all Sen of her age and 
condition, But ſhe was as little touched 
with his ſatires as his encomiums. He 
ſuſprcted that be was deſpiſed ; he en- 
deayoureg to make himſelt dreaded, and 
by ſome. malignant and ſharp ſtrokes, he 
made hex perceive that it was at any 


dime in his power to be, ſevere. even 
; herſelf, That ſucceeded no better, : 


may have foibles,* ſaid ſhe to him, 


and. I allow them to be attacked, but 
* at a little more diſtance, if you pleaſe, 
© A perpetual cenſor would be almoſt 
/ as tireſome. to me as a ſervile flat- 
terer. E La | 4 « . 

By the. reſolute. tone which. ſhe aſ- 
| ſumed, Duranſon ſaw plainly mats in 

order ta reduce. her, he myſt go a little 
farther about. Let me endeavour,” 
laid he, , to make her ſtand in need of 
me: let me afflict her in order to con - 


© ſole bet; and, when her wounded. va- 


2 N off her guard, I 


2 7:13 * 4 
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* I pity you, Madam, ſaid he; nt 
© I ought no longer to conceal from you ' 
* what afflicts me ſenſſbiy. For ſome- 
time paſt Melidor goes aſtray he e 
* guilty of follies; and if he goes on in 
* this manner, he will no longer have 
* occaſion for ſuch a friend as myſelf.” - 

Whether it way leyity or diſimula - 
tion with a man whom ſhe did not 


eſteem, Acelia received this — 
without dejgying to appear moved, He 


dwelt upop it, made 2.mepit of his own. 
zeal, and declaimed againſt the capricey 
and irregularities of huſhandsof the age 

ſaid that he had made Melidor bluſh at 
it; and oppoſing the charms of Acelia 
to the dowdies which. toyched her huſ- 

yard, he grew ſo very warm, that be 
orgot his part, and ſoon betrayed him- 

ſelt, She ſmiled with diſdain at the 
knave's want of addreſs, * That i 

© what I call a friend,” ſaid the, * and 
nat thoſe baſe adulators, whom vice 
© keeps in pay in order to flatter and 
« ſerve it, 1 am very ſure, for ex- 


© ample, that. Fu have 96g Melidor 
« zo hin Fae all that you have juſt now 
« faid to me. — Yes, Madam, and a 


© great deal more. You will „then, 
* to be fure, have the courage to re; 
« proach him with big wrongs. before 
© me; to overwhelm him with them. 
6 Before you, Madam! Ah, beware of 
making à noiſe! that would be to 
© alienate him irrecoverably. He is 
proud; he would be hurt at having 
4 cauſe to bluſh before you. He would 
* conſider me only as a perfidiaus friend. 
© And who knows to what hidden mo+ 
tive he would impute our correſpons. 
dene? . No matter; 1 will convict 
© him, and confront him, in. you, with a 
« witneſs whom he cannot diſprove.— 
No, Madam, no; yqu will be undone. 
© It is by diſſembling wrongs that a 
© woman governs: diſcretion, gentle- 
* neſs, and your charms, theſe are you 
advantages over us. . — 

©* reproach only ſerve to exaſperate us z 
, and of all the methods of correcting, 
© the workt is to put us to confuſion. 
He was in the right, but to uo, 

Acelia would . 51 know,” 
ſaid mne, all my riſk; though it 
« were to came to a rupture, I would 
© not act, by my ſilence, the convenient 
«_ woman: to my huſband.“ He ſtrove 
in vain to diſſuade her; . | 


% 
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to aſt her patden, #64 08 entfect ber not Ace wholly ted to ber m 
ments, knew 2 of chat paſſed, 6 
haſs, wi unt. And this, t But, happily,” Herren- had ended ber ; 
por Se 48 —. courageous er. with a juſt way of thinking, aud à Rem 61 


© dom of yours which pbthin ean inti- foul; © F rt juſt evtrre, M, Taid 
» * rhidate? F hall be more difertet han her Ruſbümd, from ſceing duft ges 
22 z but remember, 5 never * catridpe: it will be exXquifite, Von 
caſtes to ſay any thing of your (new horſes are arrived. AN, tny dear, 
„ friends that you would rior Fave them hat 4 beavrifut fit | the Count Di 
| 7 hear again. A to me, whatever in- © Pha trains them. They are full of 
| « jury my 10 fk does me, I forbid x oi tir; but he will break them : he iz 
ee. to ſpe 46 me about it. det driver in all Paris. 
| urunſon, ehrugeld at fo feurvy 4 re- © Thotigh Aren was accuſtomed th 
| Adden vowed the deſtrucrtof of Ace- the llantries of her huſband, he cuil 
| Na; bot it was fieceſlary firſt Hyde not Help ſurprized and pleted 
IF ker in the ruin of her huſband, with tne lat. © 18 E 4 Fe 
| Nobody ut Haris hav fo many friends * P yther; ti t Better 
| 46 ay opulent and Tat, | Me: # ea I Sate ef 67 forthoe than 5 
ndor's friends, af his fppers; never Tr it * leaſes you? Give 
failed to commend him to his face; and 2 eſires, and enjoy 
| they had the kindneſs to wait un they . them at 0 py I have nothu 
wete withdrawn from table, before they * which is not at your ſervice; and 
ridiculed him, His creditdys, who daily * flatter myſelf thay you think o. A. 
mereiſed; were not ſo complalſant; but . opos,“ added he careleſdty,” © I have 
dis friend Duranſon kept the throng. me deeds to ſettle, wh) te. com- 
He knew, he ſaid, the whyto impeit-on ; mon form of buſineſs will require 
thoſe knayen . Hewetver,* az they were * you to Wag. 4 But we will talk of that 
not all equally timid, therè was heut .- e eve preſent I can think 
fity from — to time, n order 2 of nthlbg d ut es, of your car. 
| | peuſe the moſt Nd 10 Ha 5 riage ; the vurniſher only Waits for 
courſe. to erpediente; an #-DuthAſdn, t your. eden, '—* I wift conßder of 
under 4 dus name, oottũng tothe © it,” faid ſhe, And as ſoon as he was 
ſuetour af lis friend, lent him money E. ſhe fell into reffections on what 
. on- „on the moſt uſurious con- paſſed between them. 
| Acelia was à fich web >, atid-the 
"The wore Mekdor'e affairs berame law ſecured her the diſpoſal of her for- 
diſordered, the Jeſs he withed to hear of tune, She pergeived t "conſequence 
them. Mana ge it, faĩd he to his v. of the engagemen ſed to her; aud 
ard; „1 Ait g, put leave me at peace. in the evening, . ef mg to the 
At laſt the ſte ward came to tell him 2 play; the went to her att Whit 
Ius capital was'exhauſted; and his ef- was her furprize, on 8 that Me- 
fects were going to be ſeized, Melidor lidor was reduced to the m ' ruinotis 
fell on his 80 and ro him wh was 1 she employed the E. of 
a rogue: me what — in ng intelligence and ad- 
ind dhe va dere, Pads Ton ouch 
g 77 or * muſt pay; BE 25 WE he's return the concealed' her un- 
t to ou,” . $ before the company at u 
Mel dor ordered 24 run - but when her hoſhand, P a 
to de called, and aſked him" if he her, propoſed to her to en gage for him, 
no reſouree, + © You have one oy N 3 1 Fin not abandon you, 81230 ſhe; * if 
fore oner let your wife 1 kr e end 
elf. Ah! but will ſhe co das ts require an entire confidence, 2 
+ it /=# Ts be ſts! cab ſlic heſitate, * fall wu oe my houſe,” 
© whit your honout'is at flake ? How- —Metidor was hum a 
| eren 46 bot slerm her z trearthemrer- of Hin N for à tutor: be tot 
ee s tif, and det ber ſor” in this der rst he had no reaſon to he warmed, 


| to pn Fx for a zeal which; 
| 
| 
| 
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engagement mort than à com- ee | 
* Well wich We cannoravoitfful- fo ble xc 

Ning b Meter embraced his friend, © 6; Strg 1 Nav n. J 
um? rep and uo hie wife. e A Bü 8 wilt no Je e 


6 puilty 
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ilty of.“ 
9 
ye Gentlemen” 


your viſits are t 


int; and 

Ge aft WA Ven 
ſaid he to them, 
leſame to me 3 
9 talk with 
* yo gu; ſee an ſettle with eh — Gen- 
* tlemen,” "aid Acelia to them, in 4 
prudent, but aſſured tone, © thou al 
t 


5 


1 my wife would: be glad f 


e be my children's, I am ſenſib 

c that I ought to aſſiſt their Father wi 
but I will have. it done fairly. 
55 who are honeſt ſhall find me 
n&ual; but ! will not ſatis 57 knaves 
* the follics of a ſpendthrift. Bring 


© me your demands l- Morrow. I re- 


uire hy time af . them; 1 
« Bn not let you wi NG 
From the Cont | at Acdia faw 
herſelf at this head of ber pl ſhe 
no longer the ſame wi She ca 
her eyes on her paſt 1; 15 ſayy na- 


4 it but the flutter 6f a thouſang 
ng occupations. Are thele, faid the, 
© the duties of a mother, of a family ? 
© Is it, then, at the price of her honour 
© and of her peace, 1 the muſt pay 
© for handſome ſyppers, ri ch equipages, 
and brilliant triſſes !? 

Sir, ſujd the to her huſband, to- 
© morrow I ſhall have the ſta us of your 
* debts; I muſt have that of your re- 
© venues : order your ſte ward to come to 
© me.” The ſteward cams and gave in 
his accounts. Nothing was mort clear; 
far from having money in hand, it 
was found that he had advanced,” and 
there-was due to him, above double as 
amount of his accumulated Wages. 2. | 
© ſte,” ſuid Acdia, * that the fteward 
© undertiangs his 72 bettet than 
e do. We have noth fag ro & do baits 
1 Er , thanking bim at the fame 
at we are * more in his debt. 
Fey o pay him!” * Melidor in 3 


low voice, * and OT Out 
©of m fund. The firſt ft in œco- 
* nomy is to turn off the figwafd.” 


re was N made i = 
the hopchold, andin the expence; an 
Atelia — 7 the example, * ns i 
* = faid ſhe, let us cut to the quick; 

ifice only our vanity:*—* But 
þ Bios 


(oye —* De Sie, 
4 CE her ag not diſmipat ing the fa ſtance 


of another, 0 the i innocent Enjoy - 
e . eee eee 


e eee your people you pay Pp 


© them; exhautting our onl 


* reſturce.' “ Be eaſy, my dear c ' rh 
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, e N e t 


. al the credigors 
Hare them augien 1 

5 elidor had 5 

een e tale how Þ 1 
Fanſented to take them ba in, 
a fair N The , c 
wit reception A an good 1 1 
of Acelia, . y agreed to chi 
by 2 deci Ne und her contibetory 


graces unit 


ne alone 1 air ſamew 
0 ad that na oi 
any thing. He had valuable e 5 in 
Nees ; and on 1 12 bore 
„he was ſet down. for an enor- 
us gf Pos detained 97 
1220 Avg order i 100 I 
ble. 1, Mada 12 AA 
ef reproachey z * 7 ren my 
* own account, and NM. Puranſan had 
better have excuſl "ma. ffom playing 
C this villaiwous part.” —- 
ay you; What, is be who — 
© your name e hinplelf.'— 

. < dar pledg es are in his hands. ves 
©ahd a Feng from me, in which 
eclays there Is nothing due to me. 

F; d may I h ve a duplicate of that 
70 wi Tape — ertainly, and preſently 
you will, for the name of.an uſurer 
its heavy on we. This Was a Wear 
* for Acelia,z butit was not yet timo 
enlighten Melidor, and incenſe Pu- 
In,  Ske thought it negeſſary ta diſe 
ini ſome time lo 252 0 
er lawyer, who came to 
found that fp twenty- 1 5 boyrs A 
laid by a art of her revenue, and 
diſcharged 4 wy Jaye af Saif © You 
G * proceed, ſaid he, © upon good prinei - 
1 conomy is, of M reſgurees, 
— moſt ſure, 90 caſieſt. K en. 
« wal (11 hs been Span al the 
C * ag has A 
2 were diſcoyr 1 „ Meli- 
in Wee jon N Fat fee; 
ing his houſe tri . 15 Ur, 
bis wife, — 3 * 9981 
© nothing byt your fallies.” Buthe con- 
aer only the world cl the Kain 
ation Hal He 3 


"RNC GEORG? mat by "whith of 


** 8 2 44 


Weeze Lref Ker 
the two fexes.” E an e 

removed before them, — 'diffieu 

vaniſhed ; and inſtead of treating 

another ag 'enctiiies, like man to 400 

with à woman we deliver ourſelves ' 

ay friends Atelia was more chan once 


a proof of ir} and Won exerted a 
zeal and 


jon in ſervin which fer 
he would "by e ad” We huſ⸗ 


band,” 
the balance .of Nieder 1 with 4 
debts, 4 1 find though to acquit them. 
1 But effects ſold in a hurry common! 
< go at à low price. Let us ſu ole 
chat · his ate free ; they will more than 
< anſwer the” two. hundfed | thouſand 
© crowns which he owes; and if you 
'« will engage yourſelf for bim, it is not 
« impoſlible to reduce this multitude of 
© rumnous debts to a ſmall number of 
more ſimple and leſs burdenſome ar- 
* ticles. Do it, Sir, aid Actha; * 1 
conſent: I engage myſelf for my huſ- 
band); but let it be without his know- 
« ledge;* The lawyer afted with pru- 
dence; 'and Acelia was authorized to 
contract in Melidor's name. 
Melidor had acted openly with her in 
every article but one, which he had not 
.dared to declare to his wife, In the 
night Acelia, beating him groan, en- 
deayoured tenderly to comfort him. 
© You do not know all ſaid he; and 
- theſe words were followed with : pro- 
found. filence. ' Acelia preffed him in 
vainz ſhame ſtopped his mouth. What! 
ſaid ſhe, © 11 ou ſorrows which you 
date not confide to me | have yau a 
© friend more tender, — "ow more 


indulgent ?“ The grea 1 
have tom —_ Splice Melt or, 
© the more t to bluſh At the con - 


« feſſion-whith 1 have yet to make to 
ou. Vou have beard of the cour- 
1 Eleonora What ſhall I ſay to 


7 eee . | 


7 „Vunds uf 6k houfand crowns,” 
| colin ſaw wich joy the moment to 
the heart of her ſband. ; Jg ie let 


time for reprodching you, ſaid me, 


with a ſolly of which yow areaſhathed, | 


« and to which my own diſſipation bas 


perhaps expoſtd you. Let us 
« Indforgerour wrongs 


* without remedy. 
ſhould all of a fi 


fes of — 1 
ave Acquired 


At AI 


T (this laſt is not | 
' Melidor. had no 


ns gene till that ti 8 Jure and ts accept ot - bi 


in mach es tin. 


Aculis as not 
ſo come #9 node EIT vain, — 12 


mocſeſt. *. — it Reg 
797245 Us, hey to each other, 
1 5 Haven Ads ve (hangers 
ext day Acelia, Having con · 
ſidered well; "went in perten t6 Eko. 
r Von Know not,“ Tai ſhe 25 
„ WD is-coMme to fee v Tt] 
© val ont any farther 
paration ſue told her het name. 
dam, ſid Elechora, I am Sk. 
0 founded at the honour you dõ me. [ 
« ant Tenhble I Have done you wit 
© but my condition muſt be my exęu 
Melidor is to blame, aud on ſeeing 
© you T blame him iyſelf's Is more 
© unjuſt than Tinagined,” adit, 
faid Acella, 1 complain er of you 
©" nor of him. It is à pitnifhmefit dub be 
© a thoughtleſt woman to have à libet - 
ob « tine huſband} and 1 have at leaſt the 
leaſure of ſeeing” that "Melidor has 
ill fome delicacy in his taſte.” Von 
oþ — underſtanding, and an appearitice 
* of decency and graces worthy to em. 
pelliſn virtue. / You view me, Ma. 
© dam, with to much indulgence; 
« which convinces me of the truth of 
* what has been often told me, tha 
the moſt virtuous women are not 
© thoſe Who ire moſt ſevere on vs, 
© As have nothing to envy vs, 
C * the goodneſs to ns 


© Thoſe who reſemble us are much 1 


« rigid ! they tear, us to pieces, while 
© they imitate us. I will tell yon,” 
replied Acelia, meaning to bring her to 
ber purpoſe, What we blame moſt in 

ſons of your way of life; it a not 
© that weaknefs of which ſo niany wo. 


£ men have cauſe to bluſh, but à pa. 


© fon ſti} more odious.. "The fire of 
youth, the reliſh of pleaſures, the at- 
© tration of a voluptuous and uneon- 

© fined life; ſometimes even ſentiment 


*-itſelf, for I can believe you ſolceptidle 


« of it, all this may have it's _ 


but in. renouncing the modeſty of 
vou wee at leaſt the 14 


© obliged to have that of à many; and 


© js there not à kind bf honeſty which 


© you" do nat renounce —_ Yes, with- 


out doubt, very wellz tell ine, then, 


does that honeſty it you 

an iN uſb of the intoxitation and ly 
of a lover, 9 uch uegiee as to re · 

bis mad en- 


3; that are ruinous do his Ta- 
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fo I crowns g 


and how much toom there 


99 be. ag againſt ſuck a ſeduc- Meh 


tion? . xeplied, Eleonora, 
it was a voluntary gifts and. M. Du- 
C ranſon can witneſs tor me that I have 
t retuſed much larger. You know 
M. Buranſon!? — Nes, Madam; it 
© was. he. that . Melidor into my 
hands; and Willing on that 
account to edit him of; faſt his on 
promiſes. Very well: he has ſet 
« down his awa ernie le, then, to his 
© friend's account? - He. told me ſo, 
« and I imagined that Melidor had ap- 
_— of it. As to the reſt, Melidor 
| x bs. own ber ty; I have no- 
c Wy s: but, what he has given 
E and. nothing in my opinion can 
more fairly acquired. © You 
„ think ſoz but — you. think ſo, if 
* you were - the child that is ſtripped for 
© it? Put * in the place of a 
8. mother ov" mily,, whole, huſband 
© ruins. her in this manner; who. is on 
* the point of ſeeing him diſhonoured, 
pu ved, driven from his houſe, de- 
« prived of his eltate, obliged to con- 
„ceal himſelf. from, the eyes of the 
world, and to leave his wife and chil- 
* dren. a prey to ſhame and grief; put 
* youzlelt tor one moment in the place 
of that miſerable and diſtreſſed wo- 
man, and judge yourſelf, in that con- 
„dition. 
6. take, Mademoiſelle? Vou would, 
* without, doubt, have recourſe to the 


* laws which fuperiatend our morals. - 


* Your complaints, and your tears, 
© would, put in their claim, againſt an 
> 9 ky rise, and the voice of na- 
7 ture pad 1 57 uity would, riſe up in 


£5, Mademoiſelle, the 


3 favour. 
$ would rage againtt poiſon; and 


the gift of ng ie, poiſon, hen 
| I make an ill uſe af jt, It attacks 
not os Pay, attacks reaſon, and 
* hogoui in. the intoxication 
* which, Ry — 955 — ſacrifices. are 
2 Narr ined f a man, what 


do you, perceive the conſequence 


What ſteps. would not you 


'© hy 


all, free; gifts op in geality tob- © them: you; know, it better than any 


© will confeſs. . 
Eleonora, o ftened und alguga 
— 2 to ue She Tok 
. 12 s notes, and fallawed 
abt ad} be. LIST 

Would not yon lil e e Acelia 
to her, on arriving — an annnuit 

* of a hundred guineas, rather than this 
< lum in hand, -which.will.ſoon, be dif- 
6 ſipated ? Aa ta 8 one a f. 
from vice, child, is to ſet one's ſel 


above want; and I m of, opinion, 


© that you will one day be glad to have 
© it in your power to he virtuous. 
Eleonora iſfing Acelia's hand, and 
letting fall ſome —— * Ah, Madam,” 
ſaid ſhe,,* under your | Bran how ami- 
able and touching is virtue! If I have 
* the happideſs to return to it, my heart 
vill owe that return to you. 
- The lawyer, charmed with Acelia, 
informed her that the two hundred thou 
ſand crowns were ready in his hands, 
and that they waited her orders. She 
departed tranſported with joy, and on 
ſeeing Melidor again, There are your 
* uotes,” ſaid ſhe: -* it was very hard to 
part with them. Write no more ſo 
tender! His friend Duranſon was 


preſent; and by the dull air of Melidor, 


ſhe plainly ſaw that he had made him 


aſhamed of having reſigned himſelf to 


his wife. You receive them very cold- 


6 ly, ſaid ſhe to her huſbaud, * confider- 


ing vey come, from ſo dear a hand. 

— Wou d you have me, Madam, re- 
E ice at being the talk of all Paris? 

hey ſpeak — nothing but my ruin; 
and you make it ſo very publick, that 
my friends themſelves, are. not able 
to deny it. Your. friends, then, 
Sir, had ome. way of remedying it 
without noiſe? They-are come pre- 
bably to offer you -their credit, and 
their good offices? M. Duranſon, for 
c example « 1, Madam! I can do 


« Wen but 1 chiuk that without 
fuchs 
1 Dl 


eee. 
eaſy, do fiad reſources. 

Vegs —.— which leave none! My 

has made; too much uſe of 


125 This le wha auy other, would bady-. As for the di which you 
. eaop hex 7 * ape, in a tothe publication of our mit- 
ht. U. rere deli- 

T — hat due to 1 each ig, and I eſteem it ag: — 

E Madam L am an deans and-it 


2 2 — 


ae 


your lover, 


. — p 


. * knowng. for; you Aal — 


ro itz but as & 


ie ell Rr 


ce. * 


4 
9 grows eh. 6 
- words, took fre himſelf, and told his 
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s love-in 
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eo form, your 
Nied, at t 


_ wife, that it was an affront to him to 


ſult is friend. She was bot to an - 


wer z but, without deigning to hear ber, 


be eetired ip ae, ang Dirapſos fol. 
lowed 


"1 
Acdlia,was ot the leaſt ſhaken by 


this; r to conſpire to- 
gether, devoted herfelf entirely to the 
eare of her family. Her ſon's ernor, 


mind. 


ſince their e, tought Kis office 
N and plainly: told them his 

n Jas iſtharged that very 
evening; and 1 w his place came a good 
abbe, ſimple, modeſt, and ſufficiently 
learned, whom ſſie entreuted to he their 


friend, and to infuſe his own morals i in- 


to his pupil. 
+ Melidor, whom Doranſon bad taugbt 


| to conſider the aſcendent which his wife 


; Len, was ineenſed' at heart: 


Rad aſſumed, as the utmoſt mortifica- 
that the 
overnor was diſcharged. es, Sir,” 
id ſhe to him, © I give my fon the ex- 

< attiple and direction of x wiſe mam in- 
4 ffead of a coxcomb; I mean alſo to 
© rid you of an inſolent paruſite, 'who 
© makes you kes pay for his pleaſures. 
< Theſe are the injuries I do you, I con- 


= « fefs them, and yon may make them 


ublick. It is odious, replied Me- 


ki or, vvithou liſtening to her; * it is 


© odious to a 


il yourlelf of the condi- 
* tion to which I am >, to pre- 
4 ſeribe laws to me. Madam, my 
mĩsfoxtune is not ach as to degrade 


2 me into your flaye. It vas your duty 


© to enter into the' 
"of propoſed to you: you have dectin 


gement which I 


© 1t 3, yow;are no lon dear to-me, and 
you cares are uſeleſs. If I ory run 
© out, it was for you: | 


only remed th 
e my misfortune, is to remove t 


[+ cauſe, and to-morrow we { 


— No, Sir, this is not the proper june. : 


Co . he SEEN you ſha}l 
Wt njoy; a reputable Analg 


* „ Theo,akter having re · eſtabkiſted 
© © honour and pt ace, 1 I Kal Ge ſee 


TALES” 


* to-morrow-whitt a man he N vom | 


you prefer to me. I will give you 
* -provts of his yerfidy, before his face; 
and Frenounce all clajm to your eſteem, 
i he dares diſayow them. 
Melidor, ſhaken by the generous 
firmacs of Acelia, was diſtracted all 
night between anger and grutitude. But 
in the morning he received à letter, 
which threw him into deſpair. 
writ to him that nothing was talked 
ut court but his luxury, his extrava- 
nee, and the misfortune which was 
e fruit of it; that every body blamed 
him loudly; and that they propoſed no- 
thing leſs than to oblige him to quit 
his charge... * Read," ſaid he, on ſeein; 
Acelia; “ read, Madam, and tremble at 
the condition to which you have re- 
duced me.— Ok, my friend,“ ſaid he 
to Duranſon, who arrived juſt at that 
inſtant, Jam undene: E foretold 
it to me. The buſtle has made 
diſhenburs me. They are takin 
© away. my place. Nuranſon . 
Wy to be overcome. with the news. ge 
not utraid, faid Acelia to him; © your 
"© ſecurity is good. You will loſe no- 
thing by 105 but the monRrous uſur 
which you would extort from your 
© friend, — Yes, Melidor, he is our 
„ uſurer, our lender upon pledges.'— 
© I, Madam!'— Yes, „ Sr, ou your. 
Ty ſelf, and I have the proof in my hands, 
6 — Thets it is, ſaid the to her huſ- 
band; * but this is not all: this worthy 
friend made you pay Eleorora for the 
© favours which he had received from 
ner he had the preſumption to want 
ta ſethuce your wie; by informing her 


d of your amours, at the ſame time that 


ne ruĩned you undera borrowed name.” 

— Ab, thiy/is is too much, faid Du- 
ranſon, and be roſe. to depart. One 
word more, ſaid; Acelia to him. 
ls 4 — ö 
© known by the city and the court, an 

marked every whete with infamy, if 


* youtlonot this very inſtant carry to my 
«i be free, und eaſy, and happy. Cf « fryer 


* you, both 


rs, vue _ am gaing to wait for 
und the 7 


ee elidor's.' Du- 
2 T ought te place g the ranſon tune: was confuſed, diſ- 
105 Ping Hf 'of your: — — to * 5 Mendor —_— 
yy] ty at the and eee qe. 090 
1 „ ace 8 nce I am ho- 9 
A ing to draw you. "Ten we + == Acelia to 
4 dre inſeparable; and my and dv By r laying the 
Togo e inviolable ties to Is ny itth 
— oak 2 3 2 beet Finn 
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She repairs to the attorneys; becomes - 


dy as. + receives the two hundred thon- 


land erowns, diſrharges his debt, tears 


the bills, beginning with thoſe of Du - 
. ranſon, who had prudently done us he 
was ordered. From thence ſhe takes a 


. . dehaiſe, and repairs — to 


be winder did not able hie diſ- 
1 nor the reſolution wich had 
been taken to oblige Melidor to ſell his 
; „do hot attempt to excuſe 
him, ſaid ſhes ©] 
our ſituntiem, I confeſ z but it Has 
been my folly rather dun my huſ- 
band's. His complaifance has been 
. © his only fault; and ah, Sir, what 
vill not men do for a wife whom they 


* Jove! Twas Young and handfome in 


£ his eyes; my huſband conſulted my 


. © defires rather than his own -. 


he knew no fear, nor misfortune, , 
but that of diſpleaſing me: this was 
dis imprudence 3 it is now repaired ; 
- © he owes nothing more than my 


tion, and I make him the por + aa | 
it.“ What, Madam,” ctied the mi- 
niſter, have you become bound for 
„ him? Yes, Sir, what it to re- / 


pair his misfarrupe, but the who oc 
- © cahoned it? Ves, Sir, I have engaged 
+ # myſelf,” bat thereby I have acquired 
* the right of managing his eitate, and of 
; * enſuring my children's fortune. He 
does not know what I have done for 
him, and he allows me full power to 
dis of every ching. Lam at the 


it is al y reduced tothe molt ſevere 
> — Here, in two wards, is 
; 4 what T haye done, and what I prop = 
© to do, She then entered into 
details, which the miniſter was — 


N "OP pleaſed/ to hear. But, continued 


© the frie „ the efteern;, the con - 


. + fidence of my huſhand; ali is loft to 
— him for à fault with .. 


4 a; 
which he muſt reprovcly me dit © hall 
have eſſbead ir. Vou ate juſt; ſen- 


"ley and humane for what would 
_ © you puniſh” bim? For having loved. 
the other half ef himſelf too much? 


for ha ———— and facri- - 
1 ſſeed dal 1 hall chen be 


ee 80 bim and he will have rea- 
. © fon perpetually to per. to my chil- 


- © dren the error and diſhonsur into 


_ © which their mother ſhalt . 
4 him. To whom would 


zn 


3s a folly ia 


I will fecond them, even in pu 


family "pad the whole of + 


7 22 


5197 
LU the publick?- Ah, Siet it is an en- 


— | | 
ing, than that. of. ovs 7018. It ſhall 
© ſee that à diſcreet woman enn reclayn 
© an honeſt huſband ; ata that there axe, 


© to,well-diſppſed hearts. inexhaufible 


© reſources in courage and virtue. Our 
* reformation will he an <xataples* and 
£ if it be lionourable $0 us tq ſet it,. it 

will be glotiout to folow itz! where- 
« as, if the puniſtiment of an imprudence 
©, which hurts us alone, exceeds the 
fault, and ſurvives it, they will, = 
: « haps, be meenſed without being at. 

oc ms. us unhappy without Cri- 


The minifter* lifencd with eher 
ment. Far from bein 
to your matentions,” „Aid be, *M *Myg _ 


your huſband. He muſt renounce = 
„title to his plate.'——* Ab, Sir f-—+ I 
© have diſpoſed of it in favour of your 
fon ; aud it is out of regard, out of 
4 for you, that I leave the ſurvi- 
vorſhip to the father. Acelis's ſur- 
. —— at obtain —— the miniſter 2 

your iuſtead o uniſhment, made 
her almoſt fall at his tet. Sir, ſaid 
the to him, © it is worthy yourſelf to 
correct, in this manner, the father of 
© a family. The tears which you ſee 
© flow are the expreſhon of my __ 
© tude; My children; my twſband, an 
„ myſelf, ſhall never ceaſ to bleſs _ 

Melidor waited Acelia with terror; 
and uneaſineſs gave place to joy, when 


he learned with what niluneſs his diſ- 
ſipation was puniſhed. - * Well, faid 
| Keel, ing. are we to part 
6 way «day Have you ſtiſt any good friend 
ou-prefer to your wife?” 
— ef pom with — eaſe 
1 1 Nada are — and deft 
ſoon as : Melidor's ber 


tune hal been the'news the dey; his 
re-eftsbliſfhment; or rather the ngble 
art which: his wiſetharl ated, cauſed a 
ind of revalafion'.in people's minds, 
and-in their converſation. They talked 


| of nothing put the wiſdam' and xeſoju- 
tion of Acylis ; and when the appeared 


abread, with the modeſt and free air of 
a perſon WhO neither braves nor fears 


e the looks of the publick, ſhe was re- 
exired with — pever 


Ccs3 


ET 
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before „t wn then thät the 
yetceived che ſvalus of thevonfideration 
which' virtue gives ; and the homages, 
which had been paid to her ybuth ahd 
beauty, had never flattered her ſo much. 
Melidor, mort vor more Vain, 
knew not what ait to nor wllat 
eduntenance to Wear. Let us wear, 
aid” is Wife; the air of confeſſing 


-* frankly; that we have been imprudent, 


and that v are become diſereet. No- 

„ dbody Has any ching to repronch us 
„ ith; let oy wt mia aue 

If they ſee us being amended, 
. —— more. And 
< with what eyes, faid he, will 


look upon that (multitude of falſe 


friends, ho have abandoned us? 


With the fame eyes that I have always 


© ſeen them; as le hom pleaſure 
4 attracts, and fly away at it's de- 
ture. What right had you to de- 


94 pend upon them? Was it for chem 


your-feaſts were made? The 
* Youſe" of a rich man is a theatre, in 
© ©-which- every one thinks he has paid 


OV 2 2XORALY Tara A 


th reſt of the world : we ſand to ou 
d teſolutions hy this ſentiment of 
1 Hberty, whichrireſiſts thoſe-of others; 


N — 
« | : is that of . 
ing from them that they ate led. 4 
colia took. rare;'/zherefors, tu reflect an 
her huſtand thioſe praiſes which were 
beftowed on her; and Melidor, on his 
fide, ſpoke of her with nothing but 
eſteem. uMmgrT 110 40) vt SITY 111 

However, ſhe dreaded, on his account, 
the ſolitude and lence? of her 'houfe, 
There is no Keeping in à man who 
grows dull and wearyy and before Me. 
lidor could falt into ſome employment, 
it was neceſſary he ſhould have amuſt- 
ments. Acelia took care to form for 
bim a ſociety; not numerous, but well. 
choſen. invite you not to feaſts, ſaid 
mne to the ladies whom the engaged; 
but inſtead of pomp, we ſhall ban 
«-pleaſure.” 1 wall give you a hearty 
<« ſupper, which ſhall coſt nothing; -ve 
ill there drink in freedom to the 
health of our friends; perhaps, alfo, 


4 for his place, when he has filled it we ſhall laugh there, a circumſtante 


Jt agreeably: the ſhew ended, every one 
rxetires, aequitted of all demands on 


them. This is a dif ble te- 


flection z but in loſing the illuſion of which he had li 
being loved, you convert an agreeable 
4: error into an uſeful experiences And 


e jt is with this remedy, as with many 
2 thers: the bi s forms it's effi- 


© 'eACY, View, then, the world as it is, 


without being mortified at having miſ- 
taken i without boaſting 
4) know eit better; Above all, let no- 
body be informed of our little quar- 
ls! let neither of us ſeem. to have 
given way to the other; but let it ap- 
+ pear, that the ſatne ſpirit animates and 
© a&uates us both. Though it be not 
jo great u ſdame as it is accounted, 
to ſuffer one 8. ſelf to be guided by a 


s-wife, I would not have them know -. 
that it was I Who determined you:! 


Melidor owed t very thing to bis wife, 
but nothing touched him fe ſenſibly as 


this mark of delicacy, aud he was: ſo 


ingenuous as to ronfeſs it. Acelia had 
another view! beſides flattering the vanity 


him, by his vanity icſelf, to follaw 


plan which ſhe had traced out to bim. 
7 If -he ſees all the world per ſuaded, 
- aid ſhe,” © that he has acted only ne- 

« cording to his on pleafure, he will 


that you 


uncommon enough in the world. 
She kept her promiſe; and her huſ- 
band alone till the opulence in 
Not that he did not 
5 7 to accuſtom himſeif to à plain way 
life; dut one 3 
that the ſame void had taken paſſeſſidn 
of his ſoul and of his houſe. His eyes 
and ears, habituated to tumult, were 
ſtupiſied as it were with calm and repoſe. 
He ſtill viewed; with enuy thoſe who 
were ruining themſelves, like himſeſf; 
and Paris, where he found himſelf con- 
demned to privations, in the midſt of 
enjoyments, became odious to him. 
Acelia, who perceived it, and who 
purſued her plan with that conftancy 
vhich is found only in women, pro 
to him to go and ſee the lands which 
they had bought. But, before ſetting 
.. ont, ſhe charged her lawyer to hire her, 
inſtead of the hotel Which they ocey- 
pied, x houſe genteely plain, to live in 
ati their return 
Oft three eſtates; which Melidor had, 
the two-moſt honourable produced ſcarce 
à third of the intereſt of the/purchaſe- 
money. It was reſolved, therefore, that 
he ſhould ſell them. The other having 
been long neglected, required only im- 
vement to become an ecrllent eſtate. 
This is the eſtate e muſt keep, {aid 


bon believe it himſelf, 2s well as the Acclia : . let us employ all our care in 


6 raiſing 
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of ſix mon 


«© rai6ng it e valur . It. ĩs a wholeſome 
air, an agreeab and afertile 
5 ſoil z we-wnlt — leaſant part of 
4 the there and, believe me, we 
— f another there. Vour 
wife: will not have the airs; the ca- 
4 prices, the art of coquettes, but a ſin- 
6.cere and · tender friendſhip ; which will 
conſtitute, if you partake it, your hap- 
t pinoſaj mine, that ot cour children, 
s and the joy of our family. Iko 
not how iti is, but fnce I breathe the 
£ air of the cou my pleaſures are 
more ſimple and naturaly -happineſs 
$ ſeems: more within my reach, more 
4 acceſſible to my deſires j I ſee it pure, 
and without clouds, in the innocence 
$ of rural manners; and 1 have, for the 
firſt time, the idea of the ſerenity of an 
innocent life, which flaws in peace to 
5 the very end. Melidor heard his wife 
with complaiſance, and conſolation dif- 
fuſed walk over his ſoul like a delicious 
balm. wings Narr . BY ao 
He conſented; not without rug. 

8, 


nance, to the ſale of thoſe of his lan 
the rights: of which had flattered him 


ſo well, that, in the ſpace f * 
Melidor found himſelf indebted to no- 
body in the world. e 
rr 
ſtrengthen- him againſt the bent of ha- 


| bit; and Acelia, who knew his foible, 
did not 1 of extinguiſhing in him 


the relidh.of- lagury, by a taſte more diſ- 
creet-andſatisfaſtory. The eſtate which 
they had reſerved, preſented a vaſt field 
for uſeful labours; and Acelia bethought 
her of forming a little council of huſ- 
bandmen for the direction of them. 
This council was compoſed of ſeven 
honeſt, ſenſible: villagers, to whom ſhe 
gave a dinner every Sunday. This din- 
Der was called, The Banquet of the Se- 
ven Wiſe Men. The council was held 


at table, and Melidor, Acelia, and the 
little abbẽ, aſſiſted at the deliberations. 


The quality of ſoils, and the culture 
which. ſuited them 3 the choice of the 
plants and ſeeds; the {eſtabliſhment of 


new; farms; and the diviſion of the 


ground into woods, pa „and 
com-fieldsz the diſtribution of the 
flocks, daſtined for fattening and la · 
bour;; the direction and employment of 
the waters, plantations, and encloſures, 
andeventhe-{ma[leR particulars of rural 


co my were treated in this council. 


Ourlages, glaſs in hand, animated and 
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enlightened each · other 3 to: hear them 
one might have imagihed+that one faw 
treaſures buried in the earthy hieb vun 
ed only for hands to come and dig them 
Ore 11 wer boyort it Non bank ti tod 

- Melidor was flattered-with this hope; 
and above all With the kind of domina- 
tion-whach he ſhould exerciſe in the con- 


duRtof theſe labours; but he did not 


think that he had means ſufficient to 
catry them into execution. Let us 
begin, ſaid Acelia, (and the ground 
« will aſſiſt us. They did but little 
the firſt year, but ſufficient to give Me- 
lidor a foretaſte of the pleaſure of creat · 
ing. . ; " pgv 4s 45664 | 4 
The council, at Acelia's departure, 
— from her a — — 
an good grace with whi 

it — ets Gal, 8 
Melidor, on his return to town, was 
enchanted with his new houſe. It was 
commodious and pleaſing, furniſhed 
without pomp, but with taſte. This, 
my dear, is what ſuits us, ſaid his 
wife. < There is enough of it to be h 

* py init, if we are wiſe. She bad 
pleaſure of ſeeing him grow dull at Pa- 
ris, where he found himſelf confound- 
ed in the crowd, and ſigh after the eoun- 
— where the deſire of reigning recalled 


They went down there before the 
return of ſpring, and the ſages being 
aſſembled, regulated the labours o 
the year. » 7% IV. v5 * + 
From the moment that Melidor faw 
the ground entivened by his influence, 
and a multitude of employed in 
fertilizing it for him, felt himſelf 
lifted above himſelf, A new farm; 
which he had eſtabliſed, mars 5 4p 
by the council, and Melidor had the ſen- 
ſible joy of ſeeing tho firſt crop. 
Their joy was renewed every day, on 
ſeeing thoſe very fields, which two years 
before languiſhed uncultivated and un- 


pe 8 with labourers and 
flocks, 


0 
with wood, harveſts, and her- 
bages; and Melidor ſaw, with regret, 
the arrival of: the ſeaſon which recalled. 
bim ebnen... 
Acclia could not reſiſt the ĩnelination 
of viſiting theminiſter, who, in her mis- 
2 ſtretched out = hand to 
She him ſo touching a pi 
es ef the happineſs which they enjoy 
ed, that he was moved to the bottom of 
his ſdul. You' are, fail he to her, 
the model of women : may fuch an 
| example 


| 
| 


thing appeared 
lenco 3 fo very 


£00 


example make; on all hearts, the-irtr= 
pteſſton hic — makes on mine. Go 
on, Madam. and on me. It 
6 79 ein much honour to be able to con - 
tribute to the happineſs which you oc- 
| Phat Farromaty, to which tur 
couple were recalled by the fine wea- 
ther, became a fnuling *r of m- 
HOTNy - and abundance, * 
fill more touching, was — 

cation which they gave to their children, 
They talked in the neighbourhood of 
2 22 like thetaſchves, withdrawn 
world, and who, in a pleaſing 
ſolitude, made it their delight to culti- 
you the tender fruits of their Jove, 
Let us go and ſee them, faid Acelia; 

4 | let ug go and take leſſons from them. 
On 3 2 they ſaw the image of hap- 
Yan of virtue; M. and Madame 
in the midſt of their young 


IT] 


« *® 


family, folely occupied with the cave of 
forms! 


the underſtanding and the heart, 

Acelja was touched at the grace, the 
decency, and; above all with the air of 
22755 277 ſhe temarked in theſe chil- 
ey had neither the ruſtick 

8 nor the indiſcreet familia- 

rity of childhood. In their addreſs; 
their converſation, their no4 
but a natural excel 
enſy had habit rendered 
all the movements which it had directed: 
This is not a viſit of ceremogy, faid 
Acelia to Madame De Liſbẽé: © — 


1d take inſtructions from you in the 


ant of bringing up our chi and 
e to teach us the princi- 
and the method which- you ber 


wed. with ſo much ſucceſs.” 


3 Ane, Madam! nottting is more 


plain, replied Madame De Liſbe! 
Our p oonſiſt in treating chil· 
dren as children; to make uſeful thin 
n play to them; to make plain what 


ve teach them, and to teach chem only 
«4 what they are able to concei ve: Our 
< method is equally fimple+-it confiſts 

leading them to mſtruction by cu 


der that allurement, the idea of labour 
and conſtraint, and in diretting their 


4 in 

© riokity z in concealing from them, un- 
4 

«. 


very curioſity, by certain thoughts 


« thrown in their way, and which ee 
< give them an inclinaton- of ſeizing. 
The moſt difficult-is: that of exciting 


© emulation — — and anthat; 
{i 


ps, we have rit than 
e, — , — green: 
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* withonr doubt, excellent mafters P..4 
No,; Madam, we learned whatever we 
< withed to teach them. Ser how the 
dove digeſts the noutiſiment of het 
* young. ones. Let us imitate her; and 
from thence refult two advantages, 
and two pleatures: that of nftrufting 
*/ ourſelves, and that of inſeruẽting out 

© children.” - 

This little labour i is fo much the 
more amuſing, fait: Monſieur De 
Lifhs, ag we have reſerved alt the ab. 
© tracted ſtucies for the age of reaſon ; 
5 ndasour leſſunms arey at nk; een. 
fined to what falls bencarh- the ſenſes. 
+ Childhood is the age in which the 
C tion u moſt: lively; and the 
memory tnoft- dorite7 it is to 6bjefts 
of theſe two'of — 1 apply the 
6 * of gur The furface 
© of the ground rep wo the hiſto 
©! of men, and that — pre at 
5: ceſſon df pictures q the natural philo- 
© ſophy of tongues is only foundy;the 


t part of the mathematicks, to be 
« ceived by the ſehſes, is: tener 0 
«© lines; all the arts de deſcribed. 


Religion itſelf, and moral philoſophy, 


are better learned hy our feelings than 
they are conceived in idea j in a 

© al} our ſimple and prmitryt 
0 tions come to us by de ſenſes. Now, 
the ſenſes of chitdren have more fine 
9 neſs, delicacy; and vivuctty, than thok 
of maturer age. It is taking nature, 
then, in her krength, to e her in 
childhood, to perceive and ſeize every 
4 thing which ires not the combi- 


nations of the underſtanding; beſides, 
© that the ſoul, fret from all other care, 
is entirely at Jeiſure to — wr this; 
t 


tat it is yot 3 

« from lice, and- that a 

of the underſtanding — memory 
idea there at 


gs 4 En 
[ety in the art of it 
1 — em, we follow their na- 


6 — if we are not in too much 
© haſte to accumulate them, and if we 
give them leiſure" to ſettde hemſelveꝭ 
. esch in their place. ee 
I ſee aid Attlia, © dot without 
r tertifying fen, that this 


demands 2 dontindeu attention.) — 
ame De 


Fat atrtemtion;” ./ Mad 
Liſbé, has non conſtraing not 
painful! We li r 
* we have them under our eyes; we 
© yerle with em we aerUom — 


5 exanrine and to beflect) wh lt hem, 
without 


— AX a. 


” &@ 
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« without "impatience, in ing 
s their ideas, we never di 
+ by a tone of ill humour or :coptempt ; 
« ſeverity, which is only of ſetvice to 
remedying the fault of negligence, 
© has ſcarce ever place in an unremitted 
« educationg. and as we do not ſuffer 
nature to take any vicious bent, we 
are not obliged to put it under con- 
ſtraint . ö 
« Shall I not be-indiſcreet,” ſaid Ace- 
lu to her, in teſtifying to you the de- 
0 3 being prevent at one of 
« your leſſenss!“ Madame De Liſbé 
c 4 bee hols, who were ed 
together in a corner of the hall. Phey 
flew to the arms of their mother with a 
natural joy, at which Acelia was touch - 
ed. Ihildren, faid the mother, the 
lady would willingly. hear vou: we 
are going to queſlion each other,” 
r 8 the order and clear- 
.neſs. of t wiedge which had 
acquired; but ſhe was. till — en- 
chanted at the grace and modeſty with 
5 replied ; in their turns, at the 
erſtanding which reigned a- 
= at the lively intereſt 
they took at * ſucceſs of each 


e object was io intereſt Meli- 
dor in this fight, and he was moved 
even to tears. How happy are you,” 
-faid he continually to Madame De 
Liſdé; how happy are you in havin 
0 dach ebd. lt is-the acc of a all 


ber neighbours, 
ip z\ſhe-embraced 
their - children, and 
ive her leave to come 
ſometimes 10 uct herſelf by their 
ute. | 


„What can be mace aftenihing 
5 — . — faid the - — on 
Koi Sk (Can it be, chat a pleaſure 
* 8 ſo litthe known; and that 


| a thouſand time 


prayed them to 


t is moſt natutal hould: be what 
People have 
tired of them Gag 
road for amuſememts, 
ES at 
idor; 


18 _ molt uncorumon? 
| and 
„ ſock - 
* they have ſuch touchi 
hoe F. True," ſaid: 
children are not ſo well en. 


all 
3 
Acelia, 
wot. granted us dhe 
2, my dear, - ler 
ourſelves 


— —. —.—. — 


that we "<1ſtbves.” 
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© ourſelves, Before we have 2 right eo 
think her incorrigible, we ſhould have 
done every thing to correct her. Wenre 
neither weak nor wicked; our children 
© ought not to beſo, Let us live with 
6 ' them, and for them; and I promiſe 
© you that they will reſemble us.” 
© You are going to have two aſſiſt- 
© ants,” ſaid ſhe in the evening to the ab- 
be. + We haye juſt had a furetaſte af the 
* pleaſure of educating our children. 
And ſhe related what had ſeen and 
heard. Wie would follow the fame 
plan, adied ſlile. You, my 
lan- 
68 


© abbe, you ſhall teach them 
Melidor is goi apply 
„melt to the ſtudy of ai acts, and 


of nature, in order to be able to Flur 
leſſons on them, I reſerve to myſelf 
+ what is eaſieſt and moſt ſimple, the 
manners, the objects of ſentiment; 
« and I hope, in a year, to be able to 
© keep pace with you. You muſt/hew 
4 58 the ſources, and direct our es, 
by on the ſhorteſt plan. 

"7 e abbe applauded this ecaulagipe, 
and each of them ſet about filling his 
taſk with an ardour, Which, far from 
weakening itſelf, only redoubled. - + 
Ml'eelidor found no farther vacancy in 
the leiſure of the country. It ſeemed to 
him, as if time haſtened his courſe. 
The days were not long enough to at- 
tend to the cares of agriculture, and the 
ſtudies of the cloſet. One might have 
ſaid, chat theſe employments- ſtole from 
one another. Acelia was divided, in 
like manner, between the cares of: ner 
'houſhold and the inſtruRtion of her chil 
- dren. Nature ſeconded her views. Her 
children, full ef application and do- 
cile, whether by the example of their 
+» ouny or through a mutual emula- 
tion, made their little Exerciſes | their 


diversen. . 
But this dasenſas Hatisfying 0 i it was 
404he heart-of a mother, was not 


her moſt ſerious abject. She trad en- 

futeti to. Melidor the only inexhauſtible 

- reſource againſt» the dullneſs of ſolitude, 

and the -attraction. of <dillipatien. | of 

6 2 faid ſhe, at laſt,” When me 
| aedotermined lilieg Ct Ady. 


. i d plesſure which ' colts] Tal, 
hich we find every where, which 
never tires, und with which we are | 


© ſure of e ng ned to our- 


Melidor, reftored to hi , 
being aamed te e * 


— . 


— — > —  ,  — —__ * — —_— 
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his reformation to his wife, took a pride 


in relating all ſhe had done to reclaim 


him from his errors : he ceaſed not to 


commend the courage, the underſtand- 


FRIENDSHIP PU 


N one of thoſe ſchools of morality to 
which the Engliſh youth go to ſtudy 
the duties of a man and a citizen, to en- 


lighten the underſtanding and elevate the 


ſoul, Nelſon and Blanford were diſtin- 
guiſhed by a friendſhip worthy of the 


' firſt ages. As it was founded on a per- 


fect agreemeht of ſentiments and prin- 


ciples, time only ſerved to confirm it; 
and the mare it was enlightened every 
day, the more intimate it every day be- 
came. But this friendſhip was pot to 


a teſt, which it had ſome difficulty to 


ſup rt. | . 


heir ſtudies. being finiſhed, each of 


chem took to that way of life to which 


Nature invited him. Blanford, active, 
robuſt, and courageous, determined for 


the profeſſion of arms, and for the ſea- 
ſervice. Voyages were his ſchool. Inur- 


ed to fatigues, inſtructed by dangers, 


he arrived, from rank to rank, to the 


command of a veſſel. 
Nelſon, endowed with a manly elo- 
uence, and of a genius wiſe and pro- 


found, was of the number of thoſe de- 


puties, of whom the national ſenate is 


compoſed; and in a ſhort time he ren - 


dered himſelf famous there. MW 
Thus each of them ſerved his coun- 


| try, happy in the good which he did it: 
while Blanfard ſuſtained the ſhock of 


war, and of the elements, Nelſon ſtood 


proof -againſt favour and ambition. Ex- 
amples of an heroick zeal, one would 


have thought that, jealous of each other, 


they contended for virtue and glory; or 


rather that, at two extremities of the 


world, the ſame ſpirit animated them 
both. $f | 


Courage, ſaid Nelſon, in his letters 


to Blanford, does honour to friendſhip, 
© by preſerving it's country; live for the 


one, if it be poſſible, and die for the 


© other, if there be occaſion: a death, 
« worthy of it's tears, is more valuable 


than the longeſt life.“ Courage,” 


: ſaid Blanford, in his letters to Nelſon, 


ing, the ſweetneſs, the firmneſs ſhe had 
mangled in it; and all the world, on 
hearing him, ſaid, * This is a Wife of 
Ten Thouſand —_ 
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* defends the rights of the people 
and of liberty: a ſmile from one's 
© country is of more value than the fa 
-© your of kings... 
Blanford enriched: himſelf by doi 
his duty: he returned to. London we 
the prizes he had taken on the Indian 
ſeas; but the moſt valuable part of his 
treaſure was à young Indian, of a beau- 
ty that would have been- uncommon in 
any climate, A Bramin, to whom 
Heaven had given this only daughter in 
reward for his virtues, had conſigned 
her up, in his dying moments, to the 
hands of the generous Engliſhman. 
Coraly had not yet attained her fif- 
teenth year; her father made her his 
delight, and the tendereſt r of his 
cares. The village in which he dwelt 


was taken and pillaged by the Engliſh, ' 


Solinzeb (that was the Bramin's name) 
reſents himſelf on the threſhold of his 
— Hold! faid he to the 
ſoldiers, who were come quite up to his 
humble ſanctuary; bold! Whoever 
you be, the God of Nature, the bene - 

« ficent God, is yours and mine: reſpett 

jn me his miniſter,” -. | 

Theſe words, the ſound of his voice, 

his venerable air, imprels reſpeR ; but 

the fatal ſtroke is given, and the Bra- 

min falls, mortally wounded, into the 
arms of his trembling daughter. 

At that inſtant Blanford arrives. He 
comes to repreſs the fury of the ſoldjery. 
He cries out; he makes a paſſage through 

them; he ſees the Bramin leaning on 
young girl ſcarce able to,ſu him, 
and who, tottering herſelf, bathes the 
old man with her tears. At this 1 
nature, beauty, love, exerciſe all their 
influence on Blanford's ſoul. - He eaſily 
diſcovers in Solinzeb, the father of her 
who embraces him with ſuch affectionate 


ſorrow. WET T * 
- - * Barbarians,? ſaid he to the ſoldiers, 
be gone l. Is it feebleneſs and inno- 


, 


* cencey old. age and: childhood, — 
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e 40u ought to attack? Mortal, ſacred 
Sans ſaid he to the Bramin, © live, 
« live ; ſuffer me to ir the crime of 
« thoſe ſavages!” At theſe words he 


takes him into his arms, makes him lie- 


down, examines the wound, and pro- 
cures him all the aſſiſtance of art. Co- 
raly, witneſs to the piety, the ſenſibility 
of this 2 thought ſhe ſaw a god 
deſcended from heaven to ſuccour and 
comfort her facher. 
-- Blanford, who did not quit Salinzeb, 
endeavoured to ſoften the ſorrow of his 
daughter; but ſhe ſeemed to have a 
prefage of her misfortune, and paſſed 
the nights and days in tears, 
. The Bramin perceiving his end to ap- 
proach; I would fain,“ faid he to 
Blanford, © g0 and dic on the border of 
© the Ganges, and purify myſelf in it's 
* waves,'- Father; replied the youn 
Engliſhman to him, it would be eaſy 
to give you that conſolation, if all hope 
was Joſt: but wherefore add to the 
b peril in which you are, that of ſo 
4 —.— a removal? It is ſo far from 
hence to the Ganges! And, then, (be 
not offended at my ſincerity) it is the 
purity of the heart which the God of 
nature requires; and if you have ob- 
« ſerved the law which he has engraven 
© on our ſouls, if you have done man- 
* kind all the good that you have been 
* able, if you have avoided doing them 
ill, the God who loves them will love 
* ou. * 

Thou art full of conſolation, ſaid 
the Bramin. But thou, who re- 
£ quceſt the duties of mankind to a plain 
4. piety and purity of manners, how can 
it be that thou art at the head of thoſe 
*. robbers who ravage India, and who 
* bathe themſelves in blood? 
 *:You have ſeen, faid Blanford, 
whether I authorize thoſe ravages. 
Commerce draws us to India; and if 
© men acted uprightly, that mutual ex- 
© change of conveniencies would be juſt 
and peaceable. The violence of your 
5. maſters obliged us to take arms; and 
© the tranſition is ſo quick from defence 
© to attack, that at = firſt ſucceſs, ut 


the ſmalleſt py , the eſſed 
©. becomes the opp 12 Wer is A 
© violent Hate, 
'*- ſoftens Alas! when man becomes un- 
-* nattal, how can he be juſt? It is my 
duty here to protect the commerce of the 
* Engliſh, to make my country honour- 


* ed and reſpefted, In the diſcharge of 


which it is not eaſy to 
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© this duty, I ſpare, as far as ble, 
© the — of blood and 9 
« war occaſions ; happy if the death of 
© good man, the death of Coraly's fa- 
©. ther, be one of thoſe crimes and misfor- 
© tunes which I am deftined to fave the 
© world ' Thus ſpoke the virtuousBlan- 
ford, and embraced the old man. 
Thou wouldeſt perſuade me, faid 


Solinzeb, that virtue is every where the 
« ſame, But thou belie veſt not in the 


* god Viſtnou and his nine metamor- 
c _ : how can a good man refuſe - 
© his aſſent to them? — “ Father, te- 
plied the Engliſhman, there are mil - 
lions of people upon the earth who 
© have never heard either of Viſtnou, or 
© his adventures; for whom, however, 
© the ſun riſes every day, who breathe 
© a pure air, who drink wholeſome wa- 
© ters, and to whom the earth laviſhes 
© the fruits of the ſeaſons. Would you 
© believe it! There are among ele 
« people, as well as among the children 
© of Brachma, 2 hearts, 8 

men. Equity, candour, upright- 
— — aud 1 in 
veneration among them, and even 
among the wicked. O, my father! 
the dreams of the imagination differ 
according to climates; but the mind is 
© every where the ſame, and the light 
« which is it's ſource, is as widely Gk. 
«© fuſed as that of the ſun. 

This ſtranger enlightens and aſto- 
© niſhes me, ſaid Solinzeb within him- 
ſelf: © all that my heart, my reaſon, the 
« inward voice of Nature, tell me to be- 
« lieve, he believes alſo; and of m 
* worſhip he denics on! that part whic 
I have ſo much trouble myſelf not to 
deem abſurd '—* Thou thinkeſt, then, 
ſaid he to Blanford, * that a good man 
may die in peace? Cerxtainly.— 
It nk. too, Luk. x death as a 
« gentle fleep. But when I am gone, 
. of 222 my daughter? I 
«* ſee nothing in my country but ſlavery 
and deſolation, My daughter had on- 
© ly me in the world; and in a few mo- 
mente 1 ſhalt be no more.'— Ah!” 


' 8 a „ „ „ 


ſaid the young Engliſhman, if to her 
.+ misfortune, death deprives her of a 


© father, deign to confide her to my 
© cares. I call Heaven to witneſs that 
© her chaſtity, innocence, and liberty, 


© ſhall be a depoſit guarded by honour, 
. and n And — 


« what principles ſhall ſhe be brought 
up? In yours, if you pleaſe; in 
D d © ming, 


her off 
© made nature mourn?”  Blanford re- 
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© mine, if you will allow me; but at 
« all N in that modeſty and ru 
« which are every where the glory of a 
3 Tes man, 1 920 the 
Btamin with an auguſt and threatening 
air, * God has juſt heard thy words; 
© and the old man with whom thou now 
© ſpeakeſt will perhaps in an hour be 
© with him. — Vou have no neetl, 
faid Blanford' to him, to make me 
© perceive the ſacredneſs of my promiſes. 
© I am but à feeble mortal; but nothing 
under heaven is more immovyeuble than 
© the honelfy of my heart.” He ſpoke 
theſe words with ſuch firmnefs, that 
the Bframin was penetrated with them. 
Come, Coraly, ſaid he to hig Yavgh- 
ter; © come, embrace thy dying father: 
* let him be, after me, thy guide and 
© thy ſupport.” There, my daughter, 
added he, * is the book of the law of 
thy forefathers, the Veidum; after 
having well meditated on it, ſuffer 
« thyſelf to be inſtructed in the creed 
of this virtuous ſtranger, and chuſe 
© that of the two forms of worſhip which 
„mall ſeem to thee the molt proper to 
make people virtuous." 

The night following the Bramin ex- 

ired. His daughter, who filled the air 
with her cries, was not able to detach 
herſelf from that livid and cold corpſe, 
which ſhe watered with her tears. At 
laſt, ſorrow exhanſed her ſtrength, and 
the attendants availed themſelves of her 
fainting, to carry her away from the 
melanchoty place. S's 
 Blanford, whom his duty recalled 
from Afra to Europe, carried thither 
with him his pupil ; and though ſhe was 
beautiful and eaſy to Reduce, though he 
was young and frongy tenet, he re- 
ſpected her innocence. ing the voy- 
age, he employed himſelf in teaching 
her a little Engliſh, in giving her an 
idea of the manners of Europe, and in 
dilengaging het docife mind from the 

judices of her country. | 

Nelſon was gone to meet his friend. 


They faw each other again with the moſt 


ſepſible ſoy. But the firſt ſight of Co- 
| 1 ind afflicted Nelſon. What 
to you do with this girl!? faid be to 


Blanford in a ſevere tone. Is ſhe a 


* captive, a flabe? * Have you carried 
from her parents? H 


lated what had paſſed; he gave him ſo 


e 


touching a portrait of the innocence, 


LT, 


ave you. 
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candour, and ſenſibility of the you 
Indian, that Nelfon himfelf was 2 
at it. © This is my deſign,” continued 
Blanford © at my mother's, and under 
her eyes, ſhe ſhall be imſtructed in our 
manners: I will form that ſunple and 
* docile heart; and if ne can be happy 
© with me, I wilt marry her. I am 
«© eaſy, and acknowledge my friend. 
Tü ſurprizes and different emotions 
of a young ſtranger, to whom every 
thing is new, have been often deſcribed; 
Coraly experienced them all. But her 
happy facility in ſeizing and compre- 
hending every thing, even outſtripped 
the pains which they took to inſtruct 
her. Genins, talents, and the graces, 
were in her innate gifts : they had only 
the trouble of developing them by aſtight 
culture. She was near fixteen, and 
Blanford was going to marry her; when 
death deprived him of his mother. Co- 
raly lamented her as it ſhe had been her 
don; and the pains which ſhe took to 
confole Blanford, touched him ſenſibly. 
But during the mourning, which re- 
tarded the nuptials, he Had orders to 
embark on a new expedition. He went 
to ſee Nelſon, and he confided to him 
not the grief which he felt at quirtmg 
the young Indian ; Nelion would have 
made him bluſh at that; but the grief 
of leaving her to herfelf,” in the midſt 
of a world which was unknown to her. 
If my mother, ſaid he; © were ſtill 
* living, ſhe would be her guide; but 
* the ill fortune which purſues this poor 
* girl, has taken away from her her 
© only ſapport.'—- Have you, then, for- 
got, ſaid” Nelſon, that I have a fil- 
tet, and that my houſe is your own ?' 
Ak, Nelſon, replied Blanford, fix- 
ing his eyes on his, * if you knew what 
„that charge is which you would have 
© me-confide to you !” At theſe words 
Nelſon. fmited with diſdain. This un- 
© eafineſs,” faid he, is a fine compli- 
© ment to us both. You dare not truſt 
« me with a woman! Blanford; in con- 
fuſion, blued. Parchn my weak- 
© neſs,” ſaid he: it made wer fee dan- 
7 1 thy virtus finde none. : 
© jud your heart by my own : 
s ls — whoa my fear " them Let 
* vs lay no more of it: — 
in peace, leaving the ot my 
L 50 ub the. | PE Rand 
© But, my deur Netlon, if I die; let me 
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that of father; I promiſe you: aſk 
no more. Enough: nothing far - 
« ther detains me-. ters 
The. adieus of Coraly and Blanford 
were mingled with tears; but Coraly's 
tears were not thoſe of love. A lively 
ratitude, a reſpeRtfu} friendſhip, were 
the tendereſt ſentiments. which Blanford 
had inſpired her with. Her own ſenſi- 
bility was not known to her: the dan- 
geraus advantage of unfolding it was 
reſerved for Neſſon. e 
Blanford was handſomer than his 
friend ; but his figure like his temper, 
had a manly and auſtere fierceneſs in it. 
The ſentiments which he had conceived 
for his pupil ſcemed to have given him 
. rather the diſpoſition of a father than of 
a lover: his attentions were without com- 
aiſance, his goodneſs without charms, 
His concern tender but ſolemn, and his 
- delive was that af rendering her happy 
with bim, rather than of being happy 
with her. „„ - a #8--& 254 
Nelſon, who was of a more engaging 
temper, had alſo more ſweetneſs in his 
features and his language. — 2 
cially his eyes ex preſſed the eloquence o 
- the Lal. is look; the moſt touching 
in the world, ſeemed to penetrate to the 
dottom of people's hearts, ang to procure 
him a ſecret correſpondence with them. 
His voice thundered when there was a 


neceſſity to defend. the intereſts of his 


country, her laws, her „her liber - 
. 97 | but in familiar poll ey (cx it was 
Lof ſenfibäluy and charms. What 
rendered hum ſtill more engaging, was 
an air of modeſty diffuſed/ over his whole 
un. This man, who at the head of 
tus. nation would have made a tyrant 
tremble, was, in company, of a timid 
- baſhfulneſfs : one ſingle word of com- 
mendation made him bluſh. | 
Lady Juliet Albury, his ſiſter, was a 
wido of great.prudence, and an excel- 
lent heart; but of that kind of unhappy 


prudence which always anticipates mi- 


fortune, and accelerates inſtead of pre- 
venting it. It was-ſhe who was charged 
with conſoling the young Indian. I 
- © haxe.lot my ſecond father, (aid that 
amiable girl to her; © I have now ply 
vou and Nelſon in the world. I will 
9 — Iwill obey you. My life 
and heart are yours. While ſhe was 
- yet embracing Juliet, Nelſon arrives, 
. and Coraly riſes with a ſmiling and hea- 


venly countenance, but ſtill þedewed 


wich tears. 
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Well, ſaid Nelſon to his ſiſter, 
© have you conſoled her a little? Ves, 
© I am conſoled, I have no farther com- 
© plaintz*.cried the young Indian, at the 
ſame time wipin let Fae black eyes. 
Then making Nelſon ſeat bimfelf by the 
fide of Julier, _ and falling on her knees 
before them, ſhe took them by their 
hands, put them one in the other, apd 
preſſing them tenderly ia her owp, 
Theke is. my mother, aid ſhe to Nel- 
ſon, with a look which would  haye 
ſoftened marble; ,* and_ you, Nelſon, 
* what will you be to me 7 I, Ma- 
© dam—your good friend. My 8 4 
* friend! that is charmiag! then I ſhall 


be your good friend. tog? Give we 


e eee 
* friend, my dear Coraly, your frank - 
neſt i me. My God, ſaid he 
to his ſiſter, What a beautiful gil! 
« She will be the gelight of your Hife.“ 
— Yes, if tbe is nat the milery pf 
* yours,” replied the provident ſiſter. 
Nelſon failed with . difdaine. * No," 
ſaid he, love never diſputes in my 
© ſoul the rights of ſacred friendſhip. 
© Be ealy, fiſter, and employ yourſelf 
in peace, in the care of 2 


* 


this beautiful innocent. Blanfox 


will be enchanted with her, if, at his 
return, ſhe is miſtreſs of our language; 
for we may perceive in her ideas, 
ſhadows, of ſentiment, which ſhe is 
. unhappy at not being able to expreſs. 
Her eyes, her geſtures, her features, 
every.thing about her, proclaims in- 
. genious thoughts, which only want 
words to call 2 forth. This, ſiſter, 
« will, be an amuſement to you, and 
© you will ſee her mind open like a 
flower. — Yes, my brother, as a 

« flower wits multitude of 8 
Lady Albury conſtantly gave Engliſh 
leſſons to her apt, and {yy ren- 
dered them every day more intereſting, 
by intermingling with them ſtrokes of 

ſentiment, of a vivacity and delica 
which belongs pay to pure nature. 1 
was a 5 to her but to make diſ- 
covery of a word, which expreſſed any 
gentle affection of the ſoul. She made 
the molt natural, the meſt touching 
applications of them, Nelſon arrived ; 
ſhe flew to him, and ated her leſſon 
to him with a 10 and aal which 
yet he found only amuſing- Juliet alone 
law the danger, and wanted to prevent it. 
She began, by making Coraly under - 
ſtand, that it was not polite to {bee and 
R thou 


— 1 . rr 
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thou it, and that ſhe ſhould ſay you: at 


leaſt, unleſs it were à brother and a 
"ſiſter. Coraly made her explain wat 


politeneſs was, and aſked what it was 
good for, if brother and” fiſter had no - 
told her, that in the 


— it? —_ - 
world it ſupplied t ace © . 
- humour. She * that . 
uleleſs to thoſe who wiſhed well to each 
other. They added, that it diſplayed a 
defire of obliging and of pleaſing. 
replied, that this defire diſplayed itſelf 
— — then giving for an 


example Juliet's little dog, which never 


gun her, andcareſſed her perpetually, 
ſhe aſked if he was polite. Juliet en- 
trenched herſelf behind the punctilios 
of decorum, which approved not, ſaid 
ſhe, the too free and joyous air of Coraly 
towards Nelſon; and the latter, who 
had the idea of jealouſy, becauſe Nature 
gives us the ſenſation of it, imagined 
within herſelf that the ſiſter was jealous 


of the kindneſſes which her brother did 


_ 4 No, faid fhe to her, I will 
< aff no longer. I love you, I 
6 fabmit, and I will ſay you to Nel- 
« ſon.” „ „ 

He was ſurprized at this change in 
Coraly's language, and complained of 
It to Juliet. The you,” ſaid he, diſ- 
_ © pleaſes me in her mouth: it 
© not with her ſimplicity.—“ It diſ- 
« pleaſes me too, replied the Indian: 
© ithas ing rebuffing and ſevere; 
© whereas the thow is fo ſoft! ſo inti- 
© mate! foattrafting!'—- Do you hear, 
© ſifter? She begins to underſtand the 
language. Hal it is not that which 
© makes me uneaſy: with a foul like 
© her's, we” expreſs ourſelves but too 
< well. < Explain to me, ſaid Co- 
raly to Nelfon, .* whence can ariſe the 
© ridicutous cuſtom of ſaying you, in 
_ © ſpeaking to a 0 . perſon.— It 

© ariſes, child, from the pride and weak - 
* neſs of man: he perceives: that he is 
_ © infignificant,. being but one: he en- 
© deavours to double himſelf, to multi- 
* ply himſelf in idea. —“ Yes, I com- 
prehend that folly; but thou, Nelſon, 
thou art not vain h— Again! 
interrupted Juliet with à ſevere tone. 
Hey! what, faiter, are you. going to 
chide her Come, Coraly, come to 
me. I ö forbid her.“ How cruel 


u are? Is artery ca with me? 
Þo ou fuſpect me of laying ſnares 
for her? Ahl leave her that 

nature; leave her the amuable 


— d " 
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© of her and age. Whereſcke 
* tarniſh in herthat flower of innocene, 
more precious than virtue itſelf, and 
© which our factitious manners have ſo 
much difficulty to ſupply? It ſeems to 
© me that Nature is afflicted when the 
idea of evil penetrates into the ſoul. 
Alas, it is a venomous plant, Which 
grows wild but too readily; witkour 


- © our giving- ourſelves the trouble of 
She 


* ſowing it. What you ſay, is very 
fine, to be ſures hut ſince evil exiſtz, 


ve ͤmuſt avoid it; and in order to 


* avoid it, we muſt know it. (Ah! my 
poor little Coraly, ſaid Nelſon; into 
* what a world art thou tranſplanted 
* What manners are thoſe; in which we 
are obliged to loſe one half of our in- 
* nocence, in order to fave the other 
In 1 as the moral ideas in- 
creaſed in the young Indian's mind, ſhe 
loſt her gaiety, and natural ingenuouſ- 
neſs. © Every new inftitution-ſeemed to 
her a new fetter. Another duty! 
faid the; * another - prohibition! My 
* ſoul is enveloped as with a net; they 
are going ſoon to render it immove- 
able.“ That they made à crime of 
what was hurtfnl, Coraly comprehend- 
ed without difficulty; but ſhe eould not 
imagine any harm in what did no harm 
to any body. What greater happi- 
* neſsin living together,” {aid ſhe, © tha 
© to (ee one another with pleafure? and 
* why conceal frum ourtelves fo ſweet 
an im Is not pleaſure a bled. 
ing? Why then hide it from the per- 
ſon ho oecaſions it? i 
© to feel it with thoſe whom they do 
© not love, and to feel none with thoſe 
hom they do! Some enemy of truth 
deviſed theſe manners. 
Reflections of this ſort p her 
into melancholy; and when- Juliet re- 
proached her with it, You know the 
© cauſe of it,” faid ſhe: © every thing 
* that is contrary to Nature mutt make 
her ſorrowiul; and in your manners 
every is contrary to Nature. 
Coraly, in her little * hc an had 
ſomething ſo ſuft and touching, that 
Lady Albury accuſed herſelf of afſlict- 
ing her by too much rigour. Her man- 


ner of conſoling her, and of reſtoring to 
ber her -humour, was! . 
ing her in little ſervices, and by com- 


manding her as ber child. The ples» 
ſure of thinking that ſhe was 
flattered. her ſenſibly: ſhe-foreſaw-the 
inſtant, in order to nnn. 
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' ame attentions that the paid to Juliet, 
the wanted to pay to Nelſon, and they 
diſtreſſed her by moderating her zeal. 
The oſſices of ſervitude” ſaid 
me, are low and vile, becauſe they are 
not voluntary. but from the moment 
that they are free, there is no longer 
«ſhame, and friendſhip ennobles them. 
Fear not, my friend; that I ſhall 
fuſfer myſelf to be abaſed. Though 
very young, before I quitted India, I 
knew the dignity of the tribe in which 
Ius born; and when your fine ladies 
and young lords come to examine me 
' 4- with: ſack familiar curiofity, their diſ- 
Adain only elevates my ſoul, and I per- 
ceive that I am well worth them all. 
+ But with you and Nelſon, who love 
* me'ns your daughter, what can thete 
be humiliaring to me 1 
. * Nelſon himſelf ſeemed ſometimes con- 
- fuſed at the trouble the took. You 
ne vain, then, ſaid the to him, 
ſince you bluſh at having need of me! 
I am not fo proud as you: ſerve me; 
I ſhall be flattered with it. 
All cheſe ſtrokes of an ingenuous and 
ſenſible ſoul, made Lady Albury uneaſy. 
- ©. I-tremble,* ſaid ſhe io Nelſon, when 
they were alone; I tremble, left ſhe 
love 
- + her unhappineſs.” He took this hint 
for an injury to ĩnnocenee. See there, 
now, ſaid he, how the abuſe of 
words alters and diſplaces ideas. Co- 
raly loves me, I know it; but ſhe 
+ loves me as you do.- Is there a 
thing more natural than to attac 
one's ſelf to the perſon who does us 
good ? Is it a fault in this girl, if the 
dender and lively expreſſion of a ſen- 
- © timent ſo juſt, and ſo laudable, is pro- 
_ © fanedan our manners? Whatever cri- 
' © minality we affix to it, has it ever 
come into her thought : No, bro- 
ther, you do not underſtand me. No- 
thing more innocent than her love for 
you; but— © But, ſiſter, why ſup- 
« pole, why want it to be love? It is true 
und pure friend ſhip for me, which ſhe 
has for von likewiſe.— Vou per- 
funde yourſelſ, Nelſon, that it is the 
©. (ame ſentimem ; will you make trial 
af it? Let ut have the appearance of 
' *y und of reducing her to the 
choice of quitting the one ot the other. 
Ses there, now: ſnares! wiles ! Why 
_ + mapoſe-them'vn her? Why tench her 
4:20-diflemble? : Alas I does her ſoul 
* fractiſe diſguiſe : Yes, I begin to 


and leſt that love occaſion 


4 


conſtrain her: ſhe is afraid of 

me, ever ſince ſhe has loved you. 
And why have you inſpired her with 
that fear? Vou would pou be in- 
6 .ous; and you make it dan . 
2 wiki ſo: — — and 
if it eſcape,” you make it a reproach. 
Ah! Nature is not to blame: the . 
© would be frank if ſhe had liberty; it 
© 15 the art which is employed to con- 
train her that gives het a bias to fal- 
© fity.'—*; Theſe are very grave reflec 
tions for what is in fact a mere zeſt 2 
© For, after all, what does the whole 
amount to?! To make Coraly 
for a moment, in order to ſee to hö 
ſide her heart will inline: that is all. 
That is all: but that is à falſity : and, 
© which is worſe, an affh&ing one. 
© Let us think no more oi it: it anſwers 
no end to examine what we would not 
© ſee “ I, filtert L only want infor- 
mation to know how to behave. The 


manner alone has diſpleaſed me but 


no matter: what do you require of 


me? Silence, and à ſerious air. 


Coraly comes; now you ſhall hear.“ 
What is the matter, now?” ſaid Co- 
raly, on coming up to them: Nelſon 
in one corner! Juliet in the other? 
© Are you diſpleaſed ? We have juſt 


„taken, ſaid Juliet to her, a reſulu- 


« tion vyhich afflicts us; but there was 
a neceſſity of coming to it. We are 
no longer to live together; each of 
us is to have an houte of aur on; 
and we are” agreed to leave you the 

choice.. mene + 
At theſe words, Coraly viewed Julict 
with eyes immoveable, with forrow and 
aſtoniſnment. It is Ij'-faidthe, 4 that 
am the cauſe of wanting to gant 
Nelſon. Vou are diſpleaſed that he 
* loves me; you are — — 
m 


© which à young orphan inſpires 


, . Alas! — you nat envy, 
* if you envy pity; if you envy her who 
c — A 2 ive her 
© life for you, the only valuable thing 
«-which is left her ? Vu axe unjuſt, my 
lady; yes, you are unj uſt. Vour bro- 
ther, in lovin loves not you lefs ; 
© and if it were poſſible he would love 
U more, for my ſentiments would 
puis into his ſoul, and I have nothing 
to inipire into him towards you but 
£:c0 iſance and l- e 

Juliet would fain have perſuaded her, 
that ſhe and Nelſon parted good friends. 
t 45 Ubpoſhbie,:-(ad-:the v4. you 


He felt his check touch the 


2858 woes 


made it your delight to live together; 
and ſince when is it become neceſſary 
that vou ſhould have two houſes? 
People ho love one another are never 
put to traits; diſtahee pleaſes only 
< thaſe who hate each other. — Vou, © 
Heaven! You to hate] reſumed ſhe: 
* And who will love, if two hearts, ſo 
© good, ſo virtuous, do not. It is I, 
« wretch as I am, that have brought 
trouble into the houſe of peace. 1 
will baniſſr myſelf from it: yes, I be- 
© fſeech you, ſend me back into my own 
© country. I ſhall there find fouls ſen- 


« ſible to my misfortune and to my tears, 


ho will not make it a crime in me 
to inſpire a little pity.” 


. * You forget,” ſaid Juhet to her, © that 
vou our c — 
replied the young Indian 14 1 
may difpoſe of — What ſhould 
J do here? With whom ſhonldT live? 
< With what eyes would one of you re- 
gard me, after having 
< the other? Should 1 ſupply the place 


I am free; 


© of a ſiſter-to Nelſon? Should 1 conſole 
yon forthe loſs of a brother? To oc- 
« cation the unhappineſs of what alone 
I love! No, you mall not part: my 
arms ſhall be a chain to you. Then 
running towards Neiſon, and ſeizing 
him bythe hand; Come, ſaid ſhe to 
him, "ſwear to your 8 
love nothing in the world ſo well as 
© her.* Nelſon, touched to the bottom 
of his ſoul, ſuffered himſelf to be led to 
his Gfter's-feet; and Coraly, throwing 
herſelf on Julia's neck, Vou, con- 
tin ueil fhe,'* if you are my mother, par- 
don bim for having loved your child: 
s his heart has enough for us both; and 
«It 2 are uny loſer there, mine thall 
indemaify you for it. —“ Ahl dan- 
4 gerous girl, ſaid Juliet, (what ſor - 
tos. will you ſoon occaſion us 
2 ſiſter, — who felt him - 
preſſed by Coraly againft Juhiet's 
boſom have you 2 to afflict 
this poor girl . 122 
Coral, enchanted at her triumph, 
kiſſed Juliet tenderly, at the very ĩuſtant 
when Neiſon put his face to his ſiſter s. 
loweing 
cheek of Coraly, ſtill wet * tours. 
He was ſorprized at the confuſion and 


extaily which this accident occafioned- 


him. . Happily, that, faidbe,-< is on- 
ly x fimpte emotion of the ſenſes: it 
© goes not to tlie foul. I am myſelf, 


and 4 am ſure of myſelf. He. dil- 


deprived you of 
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ſerabled, however, from his filet, wit 
he would fain have concealed from him. 
ſelf: He tenderly conſuled Coraly, in 
confeſſing to her that all they had juſt 
ſaid to her, to make her uneaſy, was no- 
thing more than à jeſt. But what is 
ä ——— 
t give you ſting, 
a — your own- heart, —— 
* is too innocent, and tao ſenſihle. No. 
thing more charming than. this affect. 
1 {poſition ; but the 
5 ings very often become dange- 
3 | Bat. 
Will you not quiet my uneaſmeſſes: 
ſaid Coraly to Juliet, as ſoon as Nelſon 
was retired: » -+ Though you tell me ſo, 
it is not natural to make ſport of ny 
ſorrow. There is ſomething ſerious 
in this paſtine TI ſee you deep 
* moved; Nelſon himſelf was ſeized wit 
I know not what terror ; I felt his 
© hand tremble in mine; my eyes met 
© his, and I faw there ſamething fo 
© tender, and fo ſorrow ful at the {ame 
© time! He dreads my ſenſibility. He 
ſeems to be afraid that I ſhould de- 
liver myſelf up to ĩt. My good friend, 
© would it be any harm to love? 
Ves, child, ſince we muſt tell you ſo, 
it is a misfortune beth for yon and 
* for him. A woman; you may hare 
£ {ſeen-it in the Indies as well as 
© us; a waoman-is* deſtined for the {o- 
* ciety of one man alone; and by that 
© union, folemnized aud ſacred, the plea- 
© {ure of laving becomes a duty to ber. 
I knowit,” faid/Caraly ingenuouliy: 
© that is What call marriage. 
© Yes, Coraly z that friendſhip is 
* laudable between two married per- 
© fons j but till then it is forbidden. 
© That is not reaſonable,” ſaid-the young 
Indian: © for befave:uniting one to the 
© other, e muſt know whether we love 
each other; and it is but in propor- 
tion to our love before · hand, that we 
are ſure of loving afterwards. For 
example, if Nelſun loved me as I love 
< him, it would be clear that each of 
us had met their counterpart . And 
do you not fee in ho many reſpecto, 
„and by how many compatts, we ate 
„ flaves; and that are not dei 
for Nelſon? — I understand you, 
ſaid Coraly, ing down; Lam poor, 
© and Nelſon. is rich ; but · my ill fer- 
tune at leaſt does not forbid me to 
© honour and cheriſh beneficent virtue, 


* If a tree had i 4 
; « itſelf 
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« jt(elf in Song the n who eulti- 
vates it repoſe himſelf under it's ſhade, 


© breathe- th of it's flowers, 
« and taſte the'fweetneſs of it's fruits: 
J am that tree, evitivated-by you two, 
and Nature has given me a > naw" 
Juliet fmiled at the compariſon z but- 
ſhe foon gave her to underſtand, that. 
nothing would be leſs decent, than what 
to her ſeemed ſo juſt. Coraly heard 
her, and bluſhed ; from that time, to 
her gaiety, to her natural ingenuouineſs, 
ſuccteded an air the moſt reſerved; and 
a converſation the moſt timid, What 
hurt her moſt in our manners, though 
ſhe might have ſeen examples of it in 
India, was the exceſſive inequality of 
riches: but ſhe had not yet been humi- 
liated by it; ſhe was ſo noiv for the firſt 
ume. , (4,7 fp. = 

Madam, ſaid ſhe, the next day, to 
Juliet, my life is ſpeot in inſtructing 
myſelf in things which are rather ſu- 
< perfluous. An induſtry, which fur- 
. © niſhes bread, would be much more 
t uſeful. to me. It is a reſource, which 
© I beſeech you to be pleaſed to procure 
me. —“ You will never be reduced 
* to that, ſaid Lady Albury; © -and, 
© not to mention us, it is not for no- 
* thing that Blanford has aſſumed to- 
«. wards you the. quality of father.'— 
Favours, 2, Coraly, biud us 
© much oftener than we would chuſe. 
It is not diſgraceful to receive them 
but I clearly perceive that it is ſtill 
© more reputable to do without them. 
It was in vain that Juliet complained of 
this exceſs. of delicacy : Coraly would 
not hear of - amuſemenis, or ot uſeleſs 
ſtudies. Amidtt the labours which ſuit 
feeble bands, ſhe choſe thoſe which re- 
quired the moſt addreſs and un derſtand - 
ing; and, on applying herſelf 10 them, 
her only anziety was to know whether 
they afforded a ſubſiſtence. You will 
leave me, then ſaid Juliet, I would 
put mytelf, replied Coraly, above 
All wants, ex that of loving you. 
I would have it in my power to rid 
7 ou of me, if Lam any obſtacle to 
* -ygur. happineſs; but if I can contri- 
f -bute to it entertain no fear of my re- 
© moving \.mylelf,; I am uſeleſe, and 
4.yet-Lam dear tu you that difintereſt- 
*.odaochs. is an example which I thunk 
een eee, = 
- - Nelſon knew: not- hat to think of 


La 


had ſeized, her for matters 2 
tertzinment. He ſaw with ſame 


{w prize, the modeſt ſimplieity which ſhe 


had aſſumed in her dreſs; he afked her 
the reaſon. I ama trying what it is to» 


de poor, rephed ſhe, with a. ſmile; 


and caſting her eyes downwards, be- 
dewed them with ber | tears. Tbeſe - 
words, and involuntary. tears, touched 
him to the foul. * Heaven! ſazd de, 
© can my ſiſter have made her afraid of 
© ſeeing herſelſ poor and deſolate! As 
ſoon as he was alone with Juliet, he 
py her to clear up the matter to 
im, 1 a 


Alas f ſaid he, after having heard 
her; what cruch pains; you take 0 
« poiſon} her life and wine! Though 
« you were leſs certain of her innocence, 
e ra + nt vaded of my honour?” 
owe Nelſon I it is not the crime, it 
© js the misfortune which terrifies.me. 
© You ſee with what dangerous ſecurity 
© ſhe delivers herſelf up to the pleaſure 
© of ſeeing you; how. ſhe attaches her- 
< {elf inſenſibly to you; bow Nature 
© leads her, wi her knowledge, into 
© the ſnare. .. Ah, brother ! at your age 
and her's,. the name of friendſhip 18 
© but a veil. . And why can I not leave 
you both under the thlufon.! No, Nel- 
5 lon, your duty is dearer to me than 
vour eaſe. Coraly is deſtined for your 
< friend; be himſelf has confided her to 
you; and, without intending it, you 
take her from him.'—* I; ffer! what 
is it you dare to warn me of? Of 
< what 2 ought to ſhun. I would 
have her, at the ſame time that ſhe 
© loves you, conſent to give herſelf te 
© Blanford; I would have him flatter 
* himfelf. with. being loved by her, and 
© be happy with her; but will ſhe be 
happy with him}, Were you ſen- 
« ſible only of pity, of Which the is 
% worthy, what forrow would you 
© not feel at having troubled, perhaps 
« fox ever, the repoſe of this vunfor- 
tunate young creatur>? But it would 
© be a prodigy to {ee her conſume with 
love, and you do hothing more than 
6 pity her. You will Jove — Will, 
* doIfay?, Ah, Nelſon! Heaven grant 
„that you do not already!" Yes, 
f feder, it is time to ry — — 
* lution you pleaſe.. I only beg of yo 
© to ſpare the ſenſihilĩity oi — — 


»* Your abſence will ati her with - 


out doubt; yet that alone can chre 


ger. 


/ 
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her. This is the time of the year for 


the country; I was to follow you 


® there, and to bring Coraly; do you 
* yo alone: we will remain at London. 
0 Write, howerer, to Blanford, that we 
have occaſion for his return. 

From the moment the Indian ſaw 
that Nelſon left her at London with 
Joliet, ſhe thought herſelf caſt into a 
deſart, and abandoned by all nature, 
But as ſhe had learned to be aſhamed, 
and of courſe to difſemble, ſhe pretend- 
ed, as an excuſe for her ſorrow, the 
blame ſhe took to herſelf of having ſe- 

rated them from each other. You 

vas to have followed him," ſaid ſhe to 


Lady Albury; it is I that keep yon 
Ah, wretch that I am! leaye' 


© here. 
«. me alone, abandon me! And in ſay- 


ing theſe words, ſhe wept bitterly. The 


more Juliet tried to divert her, the more 
Me increaſed her ſorrows. All the ob- 
jects which ſurrounded her, ſerved only 
juſt to touch her ſenſes; one idea alone 

ſſeſſed her ſoul. There was a neceſ- 
key for a kind of violence to draw her 
from it; but the inſtant they left her 
to herſelf, it ſeemed as if one ſaw her 
thought fly back again to the object 
which ſhe had been made to quit, If 
the name of Nelſon was pronounced 
before her, a deep bluſh overſpread her 
vitage, her boſonr heaved, her lips trem- 
bled, her whole body was ſeized with a 
ſenſible ſhivering. Juliet ſurprized her 


in a walk, tracing out on the ſand, from 


place to place, the letters of that dear 
name. Nelſon's picture decorated Ju- 
niet's apartment; Coraly's eyes never 
failed to fix themſelves upon it, as ſoon 
as they were free: it was in vain ſhe 
wanted to turn them aſide; they ſoon 
returned there again, as if were of them- 
felves, and by one of thoſe emotions, in 
which the ſoul is accomplice, and not 
confidante. The gloomineſs into which 
ſhe was plun iſperſed at this ſight, 
her work fell out of her hands, and the 
utmoſt tenderneſs of ſorrow and love 
animated her beauty. TE | 
Lady Albury thought it her duty to 
remove this feeble image. This was to 
Coraly the moſt diſtreſsful misfortune. 
Her defpair now broke all bounds: 
© Cruel friend!” ſaid ſhe'to Juliet, you 
delight in afflifting me. Vou would 
© have all my life be only forrow and 
c bitterneſs. If any thing ſoftens my 
« troubles, you — take it from me. 
Not content to baniſh from me the 


failing for her country 


TALES. 
© man I love, his very ſhadow has too 


many charms for me; you envy me 
the pleaſure, - the feeble pleafore, of 
© ſeeing it. Ah, unhappy girl! what 
© would you —“ Love, adore him! 
© live for him, while he ſhall live for 
© another. I hope nothing, I aſk no- 
* thing. My hands are ſufficient to en- 


© able me to live, my heart is ſufficient 


© to enable me to love. I am trouble. 
© ſome to you, perhaps odious; remove 
me from you, and leave me only that 
image wherein his ſoul breathes, or 
© whergin I think at leaſt I fee it breathe. 
© I will ſee it, I will ſpeak to it; I will 
* perſuade myſelf that it ſees my tears 
* flow, that it kears my fighs, and that 
© it is touched by them And where- 
fore, my dear. Coraly,: nouriſh this 
* cruel flame, which devours you? I 
* afflit you! but it is for your good, 
and Nelſon's peace. Would you ren- 
der him unhappy ? He will be ſo, if 
© he knows that you love him; and ſtill 
more ſo if he loves you. You are not 
* in a conditien to hear my reaſons; 
© but this inclination, ' which we think 
* ſo ſweet, would be the poiſon of his 
* life. Have pity, my dear child, of 
6 tay friend, and my brother: {| 
+ himthe romarfo,theonmplaints, which 
would bring him xo his grave. Co- 
raly trembled at this diſcourſe. She 
fled Lady Albury to tell her how 
elſon's love for her could be ſo fatal 
to him. To explain myſelf farther, 
ſaid Juliet, © would be to render odious 
* to you, what you ought for ever to 
© cheriſh. - But the moſt ſacred of all 
duties forbids him the hope of being 
[4 yours," ; ' * a ES 
How is it poſſible to expreſs the diſ- 
treſs into which Coraly's ſoul was plung- 


ed! What marmers! what a coun- 


© try!” ſaid ſhe, wherein one cannot 
6 diſpoſe of one's ſelf ;- wherein the firſt 
© of all bleſſi mutual love, is a ter- 
« rible evil! 1 muſt tremble, then, at 
© ſeeing Nelſon again! I muſt tremble 
cat pleaſing. him! At pleaſing him! 
Alas! I would give my life to be ont 
© moment, in his eyes, as amiable as he 
© is in mine. Let me baniſh myſelf 
from this fatal ſhore, where it is made 
© 2a misfortune to be loved. ; 
Coraly heard, every day; of veſſel 
She reſolved 
to embark, without taking leave of Ju- 
tet, Only one evening, on going to 
bed, Juliet perceived that, in xi * - 
N anc, 
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hand, her. lips preſſed her more tenderly 
chan uſual, and that ſome profound ſighs 
eſcaped her. She leaves me more 


% moved than ever before, ſaid, Juliet, 


alarmed. Her eyes are fixed on mine 
with the moſt lively ex preſſion of ten- 
« derneſs' and ſorrow. What: paſſes in 
her ſoul ? This uncaſmeſs diſturb- 
ed her the whole night, d, the next 
mor rung. ili ſent to know at Coraly was 
not yet up. They told her that ſhe was 
gone out, alone, and in a very plain 
dreſs, and that ſhe had taken the way to 
the water-ſuſe. Lady Albury gets up 
in diftrets,, and orders them to go in 
it of the Indian. They find her 
on board à veſſel, begging her paſſage, 
environed by ſailors, whom her beauty, 
her graces, her youth, the {ound of her 
voice, and, above all, the native ſimpli- 
city of her reque u, raviſhed with ſur- 
prize and admiration. She had nothing 
with' her but bare neceſſaries. Every 
thing they had given her Which was va- 
luable ſhe bad left behind, excepting a 


. .kttle; heart of chryſtal, which. ſne had re- 


ceived from Nelſon: | 

At the name of Lady. Albury, ſhe 
ſubmitted without reſiſtance, and tuffer- 
ed herſelf. to be reconveyed home. She 
appearecꝭ before her a little confuſed at 
her elopement; but to her reproaches 
ſho anſwered, that ſhe was unhappy and 
fret. What, my dear/Coraly! do you 
5: ſee nothing here but unhappineſs? 
If La where only my own, ſaid ſhe, 
©] ſhould ever leave you. It is Nel- 
« ſon's unhappineſs that frights me, and 

it is for his peace that 1 would fly.“ 
Juliet knew not what to reply: ſhe 
durſt not talk to her of the rights which 
- Blanford- had acquired over her: this 
would have been to make her hate him, 


-as the. cauſe: of her unhappineſs. She, 


- choſe rather 0 lefien her fears, * I could 


not canceal.from-yon," ſaid the to ber, 


Fall the danger of a fruitleſs love; but 


© injuſtice,; There are not two Nelſons 
in the world; but though there were 
© a thouſand, I haue but one heart; that 
is given away. It is, you ſay, a fata 
* giltz; that I do not comprehend ; but 
© if it be ſo, ſuffer me to baniſh myſelf 
from Nelſon, to hide from him my 
perſon and my tears. He is not in- 
ſenſible, he would be moved at it : 
and if it be a misfortune to him to 
love me, pity might lead him to. its 
© Alas! who can, with indifference, ſee 
© himlelf cheriſhed as a father, revered 
© as a god? Who can ſee himſelf loved, 
© az I love him, and not love in his 
© turn?'— You will not expoſe him to 
that danger, replied Juliet; © you 
© will conceal your weakneſs from him, 
* and you will triumph over it. No, 
© Coraly, it is not the ſtrength that is 
wanting to you, but the courage of 
« virtue,'—— Alas l I have courage a- 
gainſt misfortune; but is. there any 
© againſt love? And what virtue would 
c you have me oppoſe to him? They all 
act in concert with him. No, my 
© lady, you talk to no purpoſe: you 
throw clouds over my underſtandings 
you ſhed not the leak light on it. Lat 
me ſee and hear Nelſon; he ſhall de- 
«.cide upon my life.. als 4 
Lady Albugy, in the moſt cruel per- 
plexity, ſeeing the unhappy Coraly wi- 
thering and pining in tears, and begging 
to be ſuffered to depart, reſolved. to 


write to Nelſon, that he might come 


and diſſuade the poor girl from her de- 
ſign of returning to India, and preſerve 


her from that diſguſt of life which daily 


conſumed her. But Nelſon himſelf was 
not leſs to be pitied. Scarce had he 
quitted Coraly, but he perceived the 
danger of ſeeing her, by | 


repugnance 
Which he had to leave ber. All that 


had appeared only play to him with her, 
became ſerious on being deprived of 
her. In the ſilence of ſolitude, he had 


che evil is not without remedy, Six interrogated his ſoul: he had found 
months of abſence, reaſon, friendſhip, there friendſhip languiſhing,-zeal for the 
hom can we tell? Another object, publick good weakened, nay almoſt ex- 
6 —  Theladian interrupt- tinguiſhed, and Love alone ruling there, 
ed ber. Say death; there is my only with. that ſweet and terrible [way which 
4. „What! will reaſon care me he exerciſes over good hearts. He per- 
of loving the moſt accompliſund, the ceived, with horror, that his very reaſon 
«* moſt worthy of men? Mil i munths bad ſuffered itſelf to be ſeduced. The 
of. abſence; grve-me à ſoul chat loves rights of Blanford were no longer ſo 
„bim ner time change nature? ſacredz and the involuntary crime of 
Friend will pay me: but will it depriving him of Coraly's Heart was at. 
+5 cure? objcftt You do lea very gxculable ; after all, the In-. 
-*-notthipk ſo. + You do not do me that dian was free, and Blanford . 
| E wo 
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would not have wiſhed to impoſe it on 
her as a duty to be his. Ah, wretch !' 
cried Nelſon, terrified at theſe ideas, 
* whither does a blind paſſion lead me 
aſtray ! The poiſon of vice gains upon 
me: my heart is already corrupted, 
Is it for me to examine whether the 
charge, which is committed to me, be- 
long to the perſon who commits it? 
And am I made the judge, to whom 
it belongs, when I have promiſed to 
keep it? The Indian is free; but 
am I ſo? Should I doubt the rights 
of Blanford, if it were not in order to 
uſurp them? My crime was, at friſt, 
involuntary ; but it is no longer ſo, 
the moment I conſent to it. I juſtify 

jury! I think a faithlefs friend ex- 
cuſable ! Who would have told thee, 
Nelſon, who would have told thee, 
that on embracing the virtuous Blan- 
ford, thou ſhouldeſt call in doubt, 
whether it were permitted thee to ra- 
viſh from him the woman who is to 
be his wife, and whom he delivered 
up to thy truſt? To what a degree 
does Love debaſe a man; and what a 
' range revolution it's intoxication 
makes in a heart! Ah, let him rend 
mine, if he will; he ſhall not make it 
either perfidious or baſe : and if my 
. reaſon abandon me, my conſtcience, at 
| leaſt, fhall not betray me. It's light is 
incorruptible; the cloud of . pattions 
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and friendſhip, honour, and fidelity, 
© have ſtill ſome ſup 


In the mean time Eoraly's image pur- 


ſued" him perpetually. If he had only 
feen her with all her charms, arrayed in 


ſimple beauty, bearing in her counte- 


nance the ſerenity of innocence, the 
ſmile of candour on her lips, the fire of 
deſire in her eyes, and in all the graces 
of her perſon the attracting air of volup- 
tuauſneſs, he would have found in his 


principles, in the ſeverity of his manners, 


ſufficient force to withſtand ſeduction; 


but he thought he ſuw that amiable 
girl as ſenſible as himſelf, more feeble, 


with no other defence than a prudence 
which was not her own, innoceutly a- 
bandoning herſelf to an inclination-which 
would be her unhappineſs; and the pity 
which ſhe inſpired him with, ſerved as 


fuel to his love. Nelſon blamed himſclf 


for loving Coraly, but forgave him- 

ſelf for pitying her. Senſihle of the evils 

. which he was on the point of being the 
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cauſe of, he could not paint to himſelf 
her tears, without thinking of the fine 
eyes which were to ſhed them, and the 
heaving boſom which they would be. 
dew : thus the reſolution of forgetting 
her, rendered her ftill dearer to him, 
He attached himſelf to her by renounc. 
ing her: but in proportion as he per. 
ceived himſelf weaker, he became more 
courageous. * Let me give over, ſaid 
he, © the thoughts of a cure: I exhauſt 
« myſelf in fruitleſs efforts. It is a fit 
6 e I muſt ſuffer to go off. I burn, 


1 Fngviſh, I die; but all that is mere 
ſuffering, and I am anſwerable to 
nobody but myſelf for what paſſes 
within. Provided nothing eſcape me 
rom without that diſcovers my pal. 
hon, my friend has no reaſon to com- 
plain. It is only a misfortune to be 
weak; and J have the courage to be 
unhappy.” 
It was in-this reſolution of dying, 
rather than betraying his friendſhip, that 
he received the letter from his ſiſter. He 
read it with an emotion, an extaſy that 
was inexpreſſible. Oh, ſweet and ten- 
der vickim, ſaid he, thou groaneſt, 


4 
thou wouldeſt ſacrifice thyſelf to my 
* repoſe, and to my duty! Pardon! 
* Heaven is my witneſs, that I feel, 
* more ſtrongly than thyſelf, all the 
* pangs which I occaſion thee, Oh, 
* may my friend, thy huſband, foon ar- 
rive, and wipe away thy precious tears! 
© He will love thee as I love thee; he 
* will make his own happineſs thine. 
© However, I muſt fee her, in order to 
* . detain and conſole her. Why ſhould I 
* ſee her? To what do Iexpole myſelf? 
* Her touching graces, her ſorrow, her 
© love; her tears, which I occaſion to 
* flow, and which it would be fo ſweet to 
dry up; thoſe ſighs, which a heart ſim- 
© ple and artleſs — eſcape; that 
language of nature, in which a ſoul 
* the molt ſenſible paints itſelf with fo 
much candour: What trials to ſup- 
« port! What will become of me; and 
what can I ſay to her! No matter: 
© I muſt ſee her, and talk to her, as a 
friend and a father. After ſeeing her, 
* I only ſhall be the more uneaſy, the 
more unhappy for it; but it is not 
* my own peace that is in queſtion, it 
© is her's: and, above all, the happineſs 
* of a friend nds on it; a Friend 
for whom ſhe muſt live. I am cer- 
* tain of ſubduing myſelf; and how 
1 Ha F painful 
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© ſorrow can no lon 


his fi 


r painful ſorver the conteſt may be, it 
© would be a weakneſs and ſhame to 


avoid 1t.” SF 

At Nelfon's arrival, Coraly, trem- 
bling and confuſed, ſcarce dare preſent 
herſelf to him. She had wiſhed his re- 
turn with ardour; and, at ſeeing him, 


a mortal chilneſs glided through her 


veins, She appeared, as it were, be- 
fore a judge who was preparing, with 
one ſingle word, to decide lar fate. 
What were Nelſon's feelings, on ſee- 
ing the roſes of youth faded on her 


beautiful cheeks, and the fire of her 


eyes almoſt extinguiſhed ! Come, ſaid 


Juliet to her brother, © appeaſe the mind 


© of this poor girl, and cure her of her 


© melancholy. She is eaten up with 
© the vapours with me; ſhe wants to 


s return to India,” 

Nelſon, ſpeaking to her in a friendly 
manner, wanted to engage her, by gen- 
tle D N to explain herſelf before 

er: but Coraly kept ſilence; and 
Juliet, perceiving that ſhe was a re- 
ſtraint upon her, went away. 

What is che matter with yon, Co- 
© raly ? What have we done to you?“ 
ſaid Nelſon. «© What ſorrow preſſes 
you?! Do not you know it? Muſt 
< you not have ſeen that my joy and my 
r have more than 


one cauſe? Cruel friend! I hve only 


through you, and you fly me: you 
would have me die! But you would 
© not have it ſo; they make you do it : 


. © they do more, they require of me to 


© renounce you, and to forget you. 


They fright me, they damp my very 


yt 
; 
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© ſhould not be 


© ſoul, and they oblige you to make me 
© diſtracted. i aſk of you but one fa- 


* your,” continued ſhe, throwing: her- 
ſelf at his knees; it is to tell me whom 
© I offend in loving you, what duty [ 
© betray, and what evil I occafion. Are 


© there here laws ſo cruel, are there ty- 
« rants ſo rigorous, as to forbid me the 
5 moſt w ule of my heart and my 
« reaſon ? 
* world? or, if I may love, can T make 
s a better choice?* 


© My dear Coraly,* replied Nelſon, 


nothing is truer, nothing is more ten- 


me to you. 


It would be impoſſible, 
it would 


even _ unjuſt, that you 


© But though it would be extremely 
* agreeable to me to be what you hold 
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uſt we love nothing in the 


der, than the friendſhip which attaches 


ſenfible of it. Ah! 
L revive; this is talking reaſon.'— | 
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« deareſt in the world, it is what T.can= 
© not pretend, neither ought I even to 
© conſent to it.'—" Alas } now I don't 
© underſtand you. When my friend 
* confided you to my care, he was dear 
© toyou?'—" He is fo ſtill.—“ Vou 
« would have thought yourſelf happy to 
© be his? I believe it. . — 
© nothing fo much as him in the world ?” 
—-* did not know you. — Blanford, 
your deliverer, the depoſitary of your 
innocence, in loving you has a right 
to be loved. His favours are al- 
ways preſent to me: I cheriſh him as 
a ſecond father. Very well: know 
that he has reſolved to -unite you to 
him, by a tie ſtill more ſweet and ſa- 
cred than that of his favours. He has 
confided to me the half of himſelf, 
and at his return' he aſpires only to 
the happineſs of being your huſband.” 
Ah! ſaid Coraly, comforted; this, 
© then, is the obſtacle which ſeparates us? 
© Be ealy, it is removed. —* How ?” 
Never, never, I [wear to you, will 
* Coraly be the wife of Blanford Y-- 
© It muſt be ſo.'—* Impoſſible z- Blan- 
© ford himſelf will confeſs it. What! 
he who received you from the hand of 
© a dying father, and who himſelf has 
© ated as a father to you! Under 
that ſacred title I revere Blanford ; 
© but let him not require more.! You 
© have then reſolved his unhappineſs ?* 
] have reſolved to deceive nobody. 
If I were given to Blanford, and 
Nelſon demanded my life of me, I 
would lay down my life for Nelſon ; 
I ſhould be perjured to Blanford.— 
What ſay you ?*—© What I will dare 
to tell Blanford himſelf. - And why 
ſhould I diſſemble it? Does love de- 
pend on myſelf ? —“ Ah, how cul- 
pable you make me! Vou! in 
what ? In being amiable in my ? 
Aye, Heaven diſpoſes of us. Hea- 
'ven has given to Nelſon thoſe graces, 
thoſe virtues, which charm me: Hea- 
ven has given to me this foul, which 
it has made expreſsly for Nelſon. If 
they knew how full it is of him, how 
impolſible that it ſhould love any 
thing but you, any thing like you. 
Let them never talk to me of living, 
if it be not for you that I live. And 
this is what diſtreſſes me. With what 
reproaches has not my friend a right 
to overwhelm me? —“ He t of Ghar 
can he complain? What has be loſt ? 
© What have you taken from him? | 
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® [ove Blanford as a tender father; I 
love Nelſon as myſelf, and more than 
g myſelf :. theſe ſentiments are not in- 
compatible. If Blanford delivered me 
into your hands as a depoſit which 
was his own, it is not you, it is he 
that is unjuſt.— “ Alas! it is me, 
who oblige .you to reclaim from him 
© that treaſure of which I rob him: it 
© would be his if it were not mine; and 
the keeper becomes the purloiner.'— 
s No, my friend, be equitable, I was 
© my-own, I am yours. I alone could 
0 give myſelf away, and have given my- 
b felf to you. By attributing to friend- 
© ſhip rights which it has not, it is you 
© that ufurp them in it's behalf, and 
s you render yourſelf an accomplice of 
the violence which they do me.'— 
He, my friend ! do you violence? 
© What fignifies it to me whether he 


* 


does it himſelf or that you do it for 


© him? Am I treated the leſs like a 
* ſlave? One ſingle intereſt ＋ 
© and touches you; but if another than 


- © your friend wanted to retain me cap- 


© tive, far from ſubſcribing to it, would 
© not you make it your glory to ſet me 
free? It is, then, only for the ſake of 
« friendſhip that you betray Nature! 
s What do I ſay? Nature! —and Love, 
4 Nelſon, Love, has not that alſo it's 
s rights ? Is there not ſome law amon 
© you in favour of fenſible ſouls? Is it 
« juſt and generous to overwhelm, to 
F drive to deſpair, a fond female, and 
© to tear, without pity, a heart whoſe 
only crime is loving you?“ 

Sobs interrupted her voice; and Nel- 
ſon, who ſaw her choaked with them, 
had not even time to call his filter. He 
haſtensto untie the ribbands which bound 
her boſom; and then all the charms of 
yduth in it's flower were unveiled to the 
eyes of this paſſionate lover. The ter- 
ror with which he was ſeized, rendered 
him at firſt inſenſible of them; but when 
the Indian, reſuming her ſpirits, and per- 
ceiving herſelf preſſed in his arms, thrilled 
with love and tranſport, and when on 
opening her fine languiſhing eyes ſhe 
fought the eyes of Nelſon ; * Heavenly 


powers, ſaid he, ſupport me! all my 


virtue abandons me. Live, my dear 
s Coraly.'—-* Would you that I ſhould 
five, Nelſon | would you, then, that 


© # I love-you?'— No, I ſhould be 
. # perjured to friendſhip, I ſhould be 


« unworthy to ſce the light; unworthy 


a... 
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* of ſeeing my friend again. Alas I he 
* foretold me this, and I youchſafed 
not to believe him. I have preſumed 
too much on my on heart. Haye 
« pity of it, Coraly, of that heart which 
* you rend to pieces. Suffer me to fly 
« you, and to fubdue myſelf. — Ah 
© you would have my death,” faid the 
to him, falling into a fit at his feet, 
Nelſon, who thinks he ſees what he loves 
expiring, ruſhes to embrace her, and re- 
ſtraining himſelf ſuddenly at the Gght 
of Juliet, * My ſiſter,” ſaid he, afſif 
* her! it is for me to die!” On ſaying 
theſe words he withdraws. 

© Where is he? demanded Coraly, 
on opening her eyes. What have! 
© done to him? Why fly me? And 
© you, Juliet, more cruel ſtill, why re- 
© cal me to life? Her ſorrow re- 
doubled, when ſhe learned that Nelſon 
was juſt gone; but reflection gave her a 
little hope and courage. The concern 


- and tenderneſs which Nelfon had not 


been able to conceal, the terror with 
which ſhe had ſeen him ſeized, the ten- 
der words which had eſcaped him, and 
the yiolence which it was to him to ſub- 
due himſelf and withdraw, all perſuaded 
her that ſhe was beloved. If it be 
true, ſaid ſhe, © I am happy. Blan- 
ford will return, I will confeſs the 
* whole to him; he is too juſt and too 
© generous to wanttotyrannize over me,” 
But this illuſion was ſoon diſſipated. 
Nelſon received in the country a let- 
ter from his friend, announcing his re- 
turn. I hope,” faid he, at the end of 


his letter, * to ſee myſelt, in three days, 


united to all that I love. Pardon, 
my friend, if I aſſociate to. thee in 
my heart the amiable and tender Co- 
raly, My foul was a long time ſolely 
devoted to thee; now ſhe partakes of 
it, I have confided to thee the ſweet- 
eſt of my wiſhes, and I have ſeen 
friendſhip applaud love, I, form my 
happinz(s both of one and the other; 
I make it my felicity to think that by 
thy cares, and thoſe of thy filter, I 
ſhall ſee my dear pupil again; her 
mind ornamented with new acquire- 
ments, her ſoul enriched. with new 
virtues, more amiable, if poſſible, and 
more diſpoſed to love. It will be the 

ureſt bliſs to me to poſſeſs her as a 

nefit conferred by you. 

© Read this letter,” writ Nelſon to his 
ſiſter, © and make Coraly read it. What 


* 
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< x leſſon for me! What a reproach to to live, 


© her!” | 
It is over, ſaid Coraly, after hav- 
ing read; I ſhall never be Nelſon's; 
© but let him not aſk me to be another's. 
© The liberty of loving is a good which 
J am not able to renounce.” This 
reſolution ſupported herz and Nelſon 
in his ſolitude was much more unhappy 
than ſhe. 
© By what fatality,” ſaid he, is it, 
© that what forms the charm of nature 
and the delight of all hearts, the hap- 
pineſs of being loved, forms my tor- 
ment? What ſay I? Of —_ oved? 
That is nothing; but to be loved of 
what I love! To touch on happineſs ! 
To have only to deliver myſelf up to 
it! Ah, all that I am able to, do, is 
to fly! inviolable and ſacred friend- 
ſhip aſks no more. In what a con- 
dition have I ſeen this poor girl! In 
what a condition did I abandon her 


She. may well ſay, that ſhe is the ſlave 


victim, and I am generous at her ex- 

pence. There are, then, virtues which 

wound nature; and, to be honeſt, one 

is ſometimes obliged to be unjuſt and 
cruel! Oh, my Friend mayeſt thou 
gather the fruit of the efforts which it 
coſts me; enjoy the good which I re- 
ſign to thee, and live happy from my 
misfortune! Yes, I wiſh that ſhe may 
love thee; I wiſh it, Heaven is my 
witneſs; and the moſt ſenüble of all 
my pains is, that of doubting the 
ſucceſs of my wiſhes. 

It was impoſſible for nature to ſup- 
port herſelf in a ſtate ſo violent. Nel- 
ion, after long ſtruggles, ſought repoſe; 
alas! there was no more repole for him. 
His conſtancy was at laſt exhauſted, and 
his diſcouraged ſoul fell into a mortal 
languor. The weakneſs of his reaſon, the 
incthcacy of his virtue, the image of a 
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painful and ſorrowful life, the void and 


the ſtate of annihilation into which his 
ſoul would fall if it ceaſed to love Co- 
raly, the evils without intermiſhon which 
he was to ſuffer if he continued to love 
her; and, above all, the terrifying idea 
of ſeeing, of envying, of hating, per- 
haps, a rival in his faithful friend; all 
rendered his life a torment to him, all 
urged him to ſhorten the courſe of it. 
Motives more ſtrong reſtrained him. It 


was not a part of Nelſon's. principles, 


- . that a man, a citizen, might diſpole of 
himſelf, He made it 5 lu v Hanf 


and our principles in 


inhis miſery if he could 
Gill be uſeful to the world, but con- 
ſumed with heavineſs and ſorrow, and 
become as it were inſenſible to every 
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The time appointed for Blanford's 
return approachel. It was neceſſary 
that every thing ſhould be ſo diſpoſed as 
to conceal from him the mifchief which 
his abſence had occaſioned 3 and whe 
ſhould determine Coraly to conceal itz 
but Nelſon? He returned therefore to 
London; but languiſhing, dejected, to 
ſuch a degree as not to be known, The 
fight of him overwhelmed Juliet with 
grief, and what impreſſion did it not 
make on the ſoul of Coraly{ Nelſon 
took upon him to re -· encourage them 
but that very effort only ſerved to com- 

leat his own dejection. The flow 
ever which conſumed. him redoublod 3 
he was forced to give way to itz and 
this furniſhed occafion for a new con- 
teſt between his ſiſter and the young In- 
dian. The latter would not quit Net. 
ſon's pillow. She urgently entreated 
them to accept of her care and atten- 
dance, They kept her out of the way 
from pity to herſelf, and for the fake of 
ſparing him; but ſhe taſted not the re- 
ſe which they meant to procure her. 
Lows moment of the night-they found 
her wandering round the apartment of 
the diſeaſed, or motionleſs on the threſh- 
old of his door, with tears in her eyes, 
her ſoul on her lips, her ear attentive to 
the ſlighteſt noiſes, every one of which 
congealed her with feat. 

Nelſon perceived that his ſiſter ſuffer- 
ed her to {ce him with regret. AMi& 
© her not, ſaid he to her; it is to nd 
© purpole : ſeverity is no longer neceſ- 
« ſary. It is by gentleneſs and patience 
+ that we muſt endeavour atour cure, 
« Coraly, my good friend, ſaid he to 
her one day when they were alone with 
Juliet, you would readily give ſome- 
thing to reſtore my health, would not 
you:! — O Heaven! I would give 
« my life. Vou can cure me at leaſt. 
© Our prejudices are, perhaps, unjuſt, 
man; but the 
'< honeſt man is aſlave to them. I have 
© been Blanford's friend from my in- 
fancy. He depends on me as on him- 
« ſelf, and the chagrin of taking from 
© hamaheartof — he has made me the 
« keeper, is ev y digging my grave. 
© You may Meets ba, aa da I 


+ do not conceal from you the ſource of 


* the 
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© the ſlow poiſon! which conſumes me. 
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6 You alone can dry it up. I require 
© it not: you ſhall be ll free; but 
© there is no other remedy for my diſ- 
© eaſe. Blanford arrives. If he per- 
© ceive your diſinclination for him, if 
© you refuſe him that hand which but 
for me would have been granted him, 
© be aſſured that I ſhall not ſurvive his 
© misfortune and my own remorſe. Our 
© embraces will be our adieus. Conſult 
« yourſelf, my dear child; and, if you 
© would that TI live,' reconcile me with 
« myſelf, juſtify me towards my friend. 
— Ah! hive, and diſpoſe of me! ſaid 
Coraly to him, forgetting herſelf ; and 
theſe words, diſtreſſing to love, bore joy 
to the boſom of friendſhip. 

« But," reſumed the Indian after a 
long ſilence, © how can I give myſelf 
© to him whom I do not love, with a 
© heart full of him whom I do love? 
My dear, in an honeſt foul, duty tri- 
„ umphs over every thing. By loſing 
© the hope of being mine, you will ſoon 
©-loſe the thought. It will give you 
6s. fome pain, without doubt, but my 
'< life depends on it, and you will have 
© the conſolation of having ſaved it.— 
That is every thing to me: I give my- 
ſelf up at that price. Sacrifice your 
victim: it will groan, but it will obey. 


- 


itſelf, would you have me diſguiſe my 
« inclinations, and impoſe thus on your 
© friend? Will you inſtruct me in the 
© art of diſſembling? —“ No, Coraly, 
« diſfimulation is uſeleſs. I have not 
© had the misfortune of extinguiſhing 
in you gratitude, eſteem, and tender 
« friendſhip; theſe ſentiments are due 
© to your benefactor, and they are ſuf- 
« ficient for your huſband: only diſplay 
| © theſe towards him, As to that in- 
« clination” which leans not towards 
him, you owe him the ſacrifice of it, 
but not the confeſſion. That which 
« would hurt, if it were known, ought 
to remain for ever concealed ; and 
c ws. pocket has filence for it's re- 
fuge. | 5 

Juliet interrupted this ſcene, too pain - 
ful to both, by leading away Coraly, 
whom ſhe employed every endearment 
and commendation to conſole. It is 
thus, faid the young Indian, 'with a 
ſmile of ſorrow, that on the Ganges 
© they flatter the grief of a widow, who 
is going to devote herſelf to the flames 


But you, Nelſon, you, who are truth 


of Europe f 
Frank and tender, Coraly, I have ſeen 
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© adorn her, they crown her with flowers 
they ſtupify her with ſongs of vente 
Alas! her ſacrifice is ſoon finiſhed; 
* mine will be cruel and laſting, My 
good friend, I am not eighteen years 
© of age! What tears have I yet to ſhed 
* till *he moment when my eyes ſhall 
© ſhut themſelves for ever!” This me. 
lancholy idea painted to Juliet a ſoul 
abſorbed in ſorrow, She employed her. 
ſelf no longer in conſoling her, but in 
grievmg along with her, Complaiſance, 
perſuaſion, n and feeling com- 
aſſion, all that friendſhip has moſt de- 
este, was put in practice, to no effect. 
At laſt, they inform her that Blan- 
ford is landed ; and Nelſon, enfeebled 
and faint as he is, goes to receive and 
embrace him at the harbour. Blanford, 
on ſeeing him, could not conceal his 
aſtoniſhment and his uneaſineſs. Cou- 
rage, man,* faid Nelſon, I have been 
© very ill; but my health is returning, 
© T lee you again, and joy is a balm 
« which will ſoon revive me, I am not 
* the only one whoſe health has ſuffered 
© by your abſence. Your, pupil is a 
* little changed: the air of 'our climate 
c 
c 
c 
4 


may contribute to it. As to the reſt, 

ſhe has made a great progreſs he run- 

derſtanding, her talents, have unfolded 

themſelves ; and if the kind of lan- 
guor into which ſhe is fallen vaniſhes, 
you will poſſeſs what is pretty uncom- 
© mon, a woman in whom Nature has 
© left nothing wanting.“ 

Blanford, therefore, was not ſurprized 
to find Coraly weak and 8 
but he was much affected at it. It 
© ſeems,” ſaid he, as if Heaven want - 
ed to moderate my joy, and to puniſh 
© me for the impatience which my duty 
excited in me at a diſtance from you. 
I am now here again, free, and reſtored 
* to love and friendſhip.” The word 


| love made Coraly tremble: Blanford 


perceived her concern. My friend, 
laid he to her, © ought to have prepared 
you for the Ten which you have 
« juſt heard,'—* Yes, your goodnels is 
© well known to me; but can I approve 


© the exceſs of it?! That is a lan- 


« guage which ſavours of the politenels 
:. join with me to forget It. 


« the time when if Thad faid, “ Shall 
« Hymen unite us?“ you would have 
* anſwered me without diſguiſe, 5 With 
all my heart 3” or poſſibly, (, I cap- 


{of her huſbangs's funeral pile. They , not conſent to it.“ Uſe the fame free- 


dom 


# dom now. I love you, Coraly, but 
I love to make you happy: your miſ- 
* fortune would be mine.“ Nelſon, 
trembling, looked at Coraly, and durſt 
not $ her anſwer, * I heſitate, 
ſaid ſhe to Blanford, through a fear 
* like yours. While I ſaw you only 
« as a friend, a ſecond father, I ſaid to 
© myſelf, he will be content with my 
« yeneration and affectionate regard; 
© but if the name of huſband mingle 
« with titles already ſacred, what bave 
© you not a right to expect? Have I 
« wherewith to acquit me towards you? 
— Ahl that amiable mags worthy 
© of adorning thy virtues. Yes, thou 
© half of myſelf, your duties are ful- 
filled, if you return my affection. Thy 
© image has followed me every where. 
My ſoul flew back towards thee acroſs 
© the depths which ſeparated us: I have 
© taught the name of Coraly to the 
© echoes of another world.— Madam, 
Faid he to Juliet, © pardon me, if I envy 
you the happineſs of poſleſſing her. 
6 Ie will ſoon be my turn to watch over 
© a health which is ſo precious to me. 
« I will leave you the care of Nelſon's: 
© it is a charge not leſs dear to me. Let 
« us live happy, my friends: it is you 
< who have made me know the value of 
life; and, in expoſing it, I have often 
«© experienced by what ſtrong ties I was 
« attached,to you." 

It was ſettled, that in leſs than a week 
Coraly ſhould be married to Blanford. 
In the mean time, ſhe remained with Ju- 
liet, and Nelſon never quitted her. But 
his courage was exhauſted in ſupporting 
the young Indian's. 'To be perpetual- 
ly conſtrained to ſuppreſs his own teats, 
to dry up thoſe of a fond girl, who 
ſometimes diſtreſſed at his feet, ſome- 
times fainting and falling into his arms, 
conjuring him to have pity on her, with- 
out allowing one moment to his own 
weakneſs, and without ceaſing to recal 
to his mind his cruel reſolution, this 
trial appears above the ſtrength of na- 
ture: accordingly, Nelſon's virtue aban- 
doned him every moment. Leave me, 
ſaid he io her, © unhappy'girll I am 
not a tiger; I have a feeling foul, and 
« you diſtratt it. Diſpoſe of yourlelf, 
© diſpoſe of my life; but leave me to 
« die faithful to my friend.'—" And 
© can I, at the hazard of your life, uſe 
a * will ? 0s Ne ſon ! © leaſt 

ile me to ive; no longer or me, 
0 but for a ſiſter, who adoxes you. — 


| | | 
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© I ſhould, deceive. you, Coraly, Not 
that I would make any attempt upon 
* myſelf; but ſee the condition to whych 
© my grief has reduced me; ſee the ef · 
* fe of my remoſe and ſhame antici- 


* pated : ſhall I be the leſs odious, leſs 


© 1nexorable to myſelf, when the crime 
* thall beaccompliſhed?'—* Alas! you 
talk of a crime! Is it not one, then, to 
tyrannize over me? You are free; 
I no longer require any thing; I 
© know not even what are your duties; 
* but I know too well my own, and L 
* will not betray them. f 

It was thus that their private conver- 
ſation ſerved only to diſtreſs them, But 
Blanford's preſence was ftill more pain- 
ful to them. He came every day to con- 
verſe with them, not on the barren to- 
picks of love, but the care he took, that 
every thing in his houſe ſhould breathe 
chearfulneſs and eaſe z that every thin 
there ſhould foreſtal the defixes of his 
wife, and contribute to her happineſs. 
© If I die, without children,“ laid he, 
* the half of my wealth is her's, the 
© other half is his who, after me, ſhall 
* know how to pleaſe and to conſole her 
“för having off me. That, Nelſon, is 
* your place; there is no growing old 
in my profeſſion: take my place when 
© I ſhall be no more. I have not the 
* odious pride of wanting my wife to 
continue faithful to my ſhade. - Co- 
* raly is formed to embelliſh the world, 
© and to enrich, Nature with the fruits 
© of. her fecundity.” | 

It is more eaſy to conceive than de- 
ſcribe the ſituation. of our, two lovers. 
Their concern and confuſion were the 
ſame in both; but it was a kind of con- 
ſolation to Nelſon, to ſee Coraly in ſuck 
worthy hands, whereas Blanford's fa- 
vours and love were an additional tor- 
ment to her. On loſing Nelſon, ſhe 
would have preferred the deſertion of all 
nature, to the cares, the favours, the 
love of all the world beſide. It was de- 
cided, however, even with the conſent 
of this unfortunate girl, that there was 
no longer time to heſitate, and that'it 
2 neceſſary ſhe. ſhould ſubmit to her 

ate. ; 4 | | 

She was led, then, as a victim to that 

houſe, which ſhe had cheriſhed as her 


A «a =» 


firſt aſylum, but whick ſhe now dread- 


ed as her grave. Blanford received her 
there as à ſovereign; and what ſhe 
could not conceal of the violent ſtate of 


her ſoul, he attributes to timidity, — 
55 N 1 7 


— —— ——— ———— u! ] 2 


' Thou t condemned her 


* * 1 , 
* 


the N which,. at. 3 tlicap- 
N 
firength of a ſtoical 5 in grder to 


preſent himſelf at this Feſtival with a 
terene countenance, 
They read the ſettlement which Blan- 


ford had made. It was, from ond end 


to the other, a monument of love, eſteem, 
and: beneficence. Tears flowed' from 
every eye um: from Coralys. 
ant. oaches reſ ly, and 
ſtretehing — 4 hand to her; Come, 
faid he, my beſt-beloved, give to this 
« pledge of your fidelity, to. this title 
* of the happineſs of my life, the in- 
< violable an, wile nden it is * de 


ä *-vlonthed:? dona 


Coraly, on doing herſelf rhe'vtewoſt 
Vanda, had ſcarce rengthj to advance, 
and put her hand to the pen. 
inſtant ſhe would have figned, her eyes 
were covered with a mit; her whole 
body was ſeized with a ſodiden trem⸗ 
dling 3 her knees bent under her; and 
me was on the point of fahhing, if Blin - 
ford had not rted her. Shocked, 
""congeated with fear, be looks at Wel- 
fon, and ſees hin with Cf JR of 
death on hiög 1 Lady Albur 
' Kid ran up to Coraly, in order to —— 
her. ©; Heaven, 25 7 0 
© what is it that T fee! Her dex, 
< forround me- What was I going to 
< do? Whit have yeu toncealed from 
me -A, my friend, could it he poſ- 
© ſible Ses the light again, my dear 
* Corti y ij I am not (cruel, I um not 
4 rigs 1 I Wiſtf only for-your duppi- 
Chef pp % > 
The women who ſurrounded Coraly, 
exerted themſtlves to revtye her; and 
oblige n and Blau ford to 
keep at 4 f t Nelſon remain- 
ed immoveabſe, eich his eyes fixed on 
the ground fe veriminal. Blanford 
domes up t Rich, and chfps him im bis 
arme: Am Privdonget 
ſuid he. Art thou nor itt 


e half of 


*-mnyIf N Open thy, heart to me, and 
7 fell me has led. No, tell me 
nothing“ I — alt.» This poor girl 


could dot ler thee, hear thee, auc live 
With ther, without Foving thee; © She : 


3 the has been ronched 
© w ners and irtues. 

25 8 
dire of her the 


8 


; "MORAL, 


"At the 


and i 


Friend?“ 


derm 44 


95 = 


ature, 
 lench, has . 1 


not affflict thytelf: itis a crime 


e the Has Tpared thee. Yes, the dero. 
tion of Coraly was the crime of friend. 
* ſhip.'—— I confels it,” replied Nelſon, 
throwinghimſslFathis Kees : & have 
© been the innoeent cauſe of thy unhap. 

© pineſs, of my own, and that — this 

a iable 16 80 ny gf Lcall fidelity, 

; hr our, to witneſs No 
* oaths," interrupted Blanford; *th 
© wwong vs both. - Go, thy 4 
continued he, ruiſing him t chou o 
not be in myutms, if I Rad been able 
ta ſuſpect tie of a ſnameful perfidy, 
What I fereſuw is come to-pdfs;-but 
without ty conſent! What 1 hare 
s 2 — ſren is a proof of it, and that 
ry proof is unn thy friend 
6 has no need of it ft is certain 
repliee Nelſon, that I have nothing to 
s repronch'myfelf; but my preſumption 
nee. But that is 
and 1 ſhalt be puniſned fot itt Co. 
«< ray wilt not be thine, but 1 will vet 
be -lieFs 24+ Tg it thus that yon an 
feria generous friend PreptiedBlan. 
ford to him, in a firm and grave tone of 
voice. Do you think 
to obſerve childiſh punctilios with me? 
« Coraly ſhall net be mine, becauſe ſie 
« would not be happy” with me. But 
an honeſt man 2 huſband, whom 
but for you ſhe Would bave loved, ls 
a loſs to her, of which you are the 
eauſe,; and Which you muſt reptir. 
-+ The contract is drawn up, they ſhall 
change the names; but 1 in chat 
the articles feain. What I meazt 
< to give Coraly as « hüſband, T'now 
give her as a father. "Nelfon,” make 
me not bluſh by an humiRafing re- 
fuſal. Jam confounded and not 
© furpized;* fd Nelſon, at this gene. 
© roſity, which over powers me. I moſt 
fubſtribe to it with eonfufeon, und re- 
„ vere it in lends.” If I Kew not how 
«well reſpe&-reconciles itfelf to Triend- 
* 5 I ſhould® no longer dafe to 
my friend. 


* 


3 ag ee denen 'Coraly kad 


abt again ——— | 
He * 0 Wüs 2 to 
t was her furprize, and MN. 


don Whith war füddenly wreug ey 
foult © Allis known, ke; rt 
mai Netten embraeing! 


2 
Ire 


́V)ß MSC... at atv 


| 2 wholly, 
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IIe Coraly would have 
deen in her acknow 


7 . are a child, ſaid 3 


yo oa mould have told me every thing. 


eee 


1 n 
forget that there are trials, to 

« which _ itſelf would:do-well not 
eps ur ph nat L. 


THE MISAN THR OPE CORRECTED. . 


Tg is no e ** . 
diſpo tion, will tell me, an 
to it Lig ao. a thouſand 

. accidents which compoſe a 
— — what eve is ſufficiently fine 

iſtioguiſh that indehible characteriſ- 
kt —_— many vices and irregulari. 
ties are attributed to Nature, which ſhe 
never occaſioned ? Such is, in man, 
the batred of mankind: it is a faQitious 
character i a part which we take up out of 
whim, and maintain Ne habit z but 
in acting which, the foul is under re- 
ſtraint, from which ſhe ſtruggles to be 
delivered. What happened to the mi- 
ſanthrope, whom iere has painted, 
is an inſtance of it; and we are now 
n him- 

ain. 


Alceſtes, diſſatisfied as you A 
with his miſtreſs and his judges, de- 
the city and the court, and re- 
fared to fly mankind, retired very far 
Paris, into the Voges, near Loyal, 
on the banks of the Thie 
river, whoſe ſhells dane the pearl, is 
more valuable, on account of the 
fertility which it communicates to it's 
borders. The valley which it waters is 
we meadow. On one fide ariſe 
miling hills, inerſpered with woods 
and — on the other extend, in a 
ain, vaſt fields covered with corn. 
ither Alceſtes retired, to live forgot- 
ten by all nature. Free from cares and 


at length from the hateful 
: ght of the world, he praiſcd. Heaven 


too, without doubt? 


© we "ue hae taken oh each other? 
q 8 ren, do n 


to himſelf, and * 


tivated and fertile; nouriſh a people who 
ſeemed to be happy. A miſanthrope, 
who is ſuch from virtue, thinks that he 
hates men, only becauſe he loves them. 
Alceſtes felt an emotion mingled with 
joy, at the ſight of his fellow creatures 
rich by the labour of their own . 
2 Theſe people, faid he, © are very 
© py in ng ye half forages they 
G — ſoon be corrupted if they were 
8 2 WK gedle, þ 
alking in elds, be 
labourer, plou ughing and ünging. A 
« preſerve you, good man, 443 he to 
him ;z you are very merry! —. 3 
* cording to cuſtom, replied the vi 
— 1 Cs of it1 it proves 
« "x are content with your condition.” 
And well I may.'—* Are you mar- 
© ried? Fes, thank Heaven.*—* Have 
. 2 any children ?'—* I had fire: L 
| one z but that loſs may — 
—* Is your wife young i'— 
c 1 '— 1s ſhe handſome?” 
—* She is ſo to me; but the is better 
than handſome, the is good. And 
© you love ber j'— Love her} wha 
© would not love her? She loves you 
O, as to t ats 
© moſt Joontily, and as well as 
c LA —* You loved one — 
ore marriage? — Orelſe ſhould 


77 that is a . The elde 
t five ; he has mare AL on 
b Father already. And my two girls l 


pr 6 * they are chaqwing It would be a 
bor having broken a}! his connechens. 19 25 ſhould want 
A little. „ mock N the e - A ven geſt boy ſucks 
lively 3 ll paw ah of a gentle fi but the little = will — 
word, a hie peace, * ſturdy | low. Would you 

8 . ot bim from the dull- it } ke. beats. bis ſiſters. when | — 
d, he texretted e mother. He is afraid 

* that they are com ing to taks the breaſt 

One of the FPS of his retreat * from bim. . All has 2s - 
vi wound. kim the gacth, cul | 1 I ik. b os ow 


— - 


.. ore ro no , «, 


| 
| 
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© ſee our jay, when © return from work. 
«You. would think they bad not ſeen 
me for a year: I know not which, to 


© liſten to. My wife hangs upon my 
* neck, e . jump into my arms, 
* my eldeſt boy ſeizes me by the legs; 
got one of them neglects me, even to 
«Hittle Jackey himſelf, who, tolling. on 
* his mother's bed, ſtretches out his 
© little hands to me; while J laugh, and 
« cry, and kiſs them; for all this moves 
me. l believe it. You ought to 
© feel it, for to be ſure you are a father. 
I have not that Happineſs.— 80 
much the worſe: there is no other 
© joy.*'— And how do you live? 
0 well ; upon excellent bread, good 
o milk, and'the fruits of our orchard. 
« My wife, with a little bacon, makes a 
* ſupper of cabbage, of which the king 
* himſelf might eat. Then we have the 
eggs of our fowls; and on Sundays 
© we regale ourſelves, and drink a cup 
© of vine. Yes, but when the year 
© turns out bad ?'—* We are prepared 
© for it, and live comfortably 80 what 
* we have ſaved in a good one.'—* Aye, 
© but the rigour of the weather, the 
cold, the rain, the heats? — © We 
© are accuſtomed to them; and if you 
© knew what'pleaſure we have in com- 
ing in the evening to breathe the freſh 
© air after a fummer's day; or, in win- 
© ter, to unnumb one's hands at a fire of 
© good bruſh-wood, between one's wife 
© and one's children! And then we ſup 
© heartily, and go to ſleep z and do you 
* think that we ever beſtow a thought 
© upon the bad weather? Sometimes 
4 my wife ſays to me, © My | 
% man, do you hear the wind and the 
« ſtorm? Ab, if you were now in the 
4% fields!“ — “ I am not there, I am 
« with thee, I tell her; and in order 
© to aſſure her of it, T preſs her againſt 


© my boſom. Ah, Sir! there are a great 
many of the fine people who do not 


© live ſo happy as we.'— And the 
© taxes?'—— We pay them chearfully : 
it muſt be ſo, All the country can- 
© not be noble. The lord of the manor, 
© and the judge, cannot come to labour. 


They fupply our wants, we ſupply 


© theirs 3 and every Rate of life, as it is 
© faid, has it'stroubles.'—* What equi- 
v ty ſaid the miſanth Tbere, 

now, in two words, is the whole &co · 
©-nomy of primitive ſotiety. O Nature! 
there is nothing juſt b 


ur thee: it is in 
4 thy uncultivated ai that we 


* find found reaſon— But in paying the 
© tribute ſo well, do not you give room 
© to be charged more heavily T—* We 
uſed to fear ir formerly ; but, thank 
God | the lord of the manor has freed 
us from that uneaſineſs. He perform 
the duty of our, good king: he im- 
' poſes, he receives himſelf, and neil 
of neceſſity he makes the advances, 
He takes care of us, as if we were his 
children. And who is this gallant 
' man ?*—" The Viſcount De Laval. 

He is well enough known: the whole 
country reſpeAts Mm. —. Does he te- 
fide in his caftle?*—* He paſſes eight 
months of the year there. —“ And 
the reſt ?'—""At Paris, I believe. 
Does he ſee company? The townſ. 
men of Bruyers, and ſometimes our 
old folks, who go to eat his ſoup, and 
to chatter with him.'—< And does he 
bring any body from Paris? No. 
body but his daughter.“ He is very 
much in the right !—And how does 
he employ himſelf? —“ In Judging 
us, reconciling us, marrying our Shi 


dren, maintaining peace in our fami- 
lies, and afliſting — when the ſea- 
ſons are bad. — I will go," ſaid Al. 
geſtes, to ſee his village: it muſt be 
moving. | 
He was ſurprized to find the roads, 
even the E rows, bordered with 
hedges, and kept with care; but hay- 
ing met 7 buſied in keeping them 
even; Ah, ſaid he, * there are the 
* ftatute-fabourers.”—* Statute-labonr- 
ers! ied an old man, who pre- 
ſided over theſe works; ©* we know none 
* ſuch here: theſe people are paid; no- 
* body is conſtrained. Only, if there 
* come to the village a vagabond, an 
© idle fellow, I am ſent to him; and it 
he wants bread, he earns it, or he 
© goes to ſeck it elſewhere.” “ And 
© who has eſtabliſhed this hap y poli- 
cy: Our lord, the father to 
us all. And the funds for this ex- 
« pence, who provides them? — * The 
community; and as ſhe impoſes them 
© herſelf, it comes not to. paſs, a3 is 
© ſeen elſewhere, that the rich are ex- 
c 7 8 at the charge of the poor.” _ 
Alceſtes redoubled his efteem for the 
wiſe and beneficent man who gover 
this little people. * How powerful wauld 
© a king be,“ faid he, and a ftafe how 
© happy, if all the great proprietors of 
© Tands would folloy the exam le of this 
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« nobleman} Büt Paris" abforbs Both 


© the wealth and "the men men, Ik, firiph, it 
«gin away every thin 
firſt glance of. 13 village we 
ſented him with. the image of ea 
health. He enters into a plain, 44 
large building, which was to appear- 
ance A public edifice, and there he finds 
4 multitude of children, women, and 
old men, employed in uſeful labours. 
Idleneſs was not permitted,” exce os 
to the laſt weakneſs, "Infancy, a 
4 it's iſſuing from the cradle, acquired 
e habit and rejiſh of labour; 


and old 
age, at the brink. of the ye, ftill ex- 
erciſed d it's trembling hands. The ſeq- 


ſon in which the earth reſts aſſembled 
to the workhouſe the vigorous men; 
and then the ſhuttle, the ſaw, and the 
hatchet, gave a new value to the pro- 
ductions of Nature. * Tam not ſurpriz- 
ed,“ [aid Alceſtes, © that theſe people 
« ſhould be exempt From vice and want. 
- E are laborious and perpetually 
employed.“ He 0 f how the 
work ouſe had been eſtabliſhed. © Our 
„good lord,“ ſaid they to him, ad- 
« yanced the money. It was but a ſmall 
« matter at firſt; and all was done at 
his riſk, at his expence, and his 

* fit; but after being well aſſured that 
© it way adyantageous, he gave up the 


© longer, except in protecting it ; and 
every 7 he gives to the village the 
© tools of ſome one of our arts: it is the 
4 preſent he makes at the firlt weddin 
« that is celebrated in the year, ”—* 
s muſt ſee this man, {ai Alceſtes ; 
his character pleaſes me,” 

He advances into the village, and he 
obſerves a houſe into which the people 
are going and coming with uneaſineſs. 
He demands the cauſe of theſe move 
ments; they tell him that the head of 


enters, and ſees an old man, who, with 
an expiriug, but ſerene eye, ſeems to 
bid adieu to his children, bo melt in- 
to tears around him, He diſtinguiſhes, 
in the mid of the crowd, 4 perſon | mov- 
ed, but leſs afifted,” who encourages 
and conſoles. them. By his plai and 
Fang dreſs, he takes him for the phy- 
of the villa Sir,” * faid he to 
bim. he not ſy ized at ſeein here. a 
L 4 of "Tt Te Bat ant idle Curioſity 
72 hat 92275 hither, "Theſe" 
c 15 15 7 eng of * 
hcl * a, fun 
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f undertaking to us: he interferes no 


the family is at the point of death, He 
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990 Alceſtes, on erer, MARE ieu A 

De Laval by this talk, * pardon an A- 

« eafineſs which 1 6ug al 1 t 1 have, 

had Lam not o eplied 

M. De Laval, © that of 70 thould, 

© be diſputed With me; but 110 5. 

© who Joh are, and , habe ron you. 

© here? t the name 9 F ARR 

recollecced chat cenſor of humab . 

whoſe ri our” was fo well known 3, Pat, 

without being intimidated, Hir, * 2 

he, IJ am very glad to oy e you oo 

* neighbourhogd, and i 4 PRs of, 

© ſervice to you in any dog T beg 

© to command —_ 

Alceſtes went to viſi t M De 4 

and was received by him Me th 

and ſerjovg ele which o 

neither the want, 75 the debre 0 

ing connected. There, now,” tid hey 

is a man of ſome reſerve, Ih 

© the better for it. * feli 82 

De Laval on the pleaſures bis 41 

tude. Top, come to live here,* a 

he, © far rom mankind, and you, — 
Fi from, 


« yery nden the right to 
them! 1 Sir! I do not Ly fro 
« mankind, have neither 1 = 
© refs to fear them, the pride to de- 
* ſpiſe them, nor the misfor tune to hate 
« them,'—This anſwer came {6 hon fo 
that Alceſtes was Wa at it. 
he would ſupport what he ſet pt with, 
and he began the ſatire of £ * — 
© I have lived in the world, as WE 
« others,” faid M. De Laval, and 1 
have not found it ſo wicked,” There 
ate vices and virtues in it, ond and 
evil, I confeſs ; ; but nature 18,10 gm - 
q * Founded, » we muſt know how 11 AC- 
omodate ourſelves 19, It. 5 


« wk: fad, Alcettes, I in that com: 
78 the good is ſo vety 1 
c the evil A fp the fr at, 2 
c ter tho 5 up, the former.” r 
1 971 e vil 75 51 (en we were 
tas 10 57 ane 2 9 ink 
« thee 1 5 mg warmth 
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„Veit 2 0 oneß ark, enn 
„ee 2 05 - onrs 
＋ woul 1 Fo the halange? Bu 
e s ſo low 1 com, 
1 Tod, that wee only 
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« hear the latter. Eſteem and friend - 


« tp are commonly moderate their" 
« commendatiqnsy they imitate th mo- 


« deſty of the vittuous in pra ĩſing them; 


© whereas, veſentment and injury! ex- 
© aggerate r to exteſs, Thus 


ie ſee not the good, but through: a 
medium ich leſſens it, and we view 
the evil through a vapour which mag- 
« nifies it. ” 


F | Sir, faid Alceſtes to the viſcount, 
« you make me wiſh to think like you 


and though, I might have on my fide 


the melancholy truth, your miſtake, 


© would be preferable.'—* Why, yes, 
« without doubt: fretfulneſs is'of no 
©” ſervice. A fine part for a man to play, 
«to be out of humour like a child, and 
< get 


get 


« world ! and why? 


as if all nature were an accomplice 


© and reſponſible for the injuries at 


© which we are hurt! You are right,” 
aid Alceſtes, it would be unjuſt to 
tender man a ſolitary animal; but how 


© many griefs have we not to reproach, 


© them with in common? Believe me, 
Su, my prejudice has ſerious and 
« weighty motives. You will do me 
© juſtice, hen you know me. Per- 
mit me to ſee you often. Often; 
© that is difficult, ſaid the viſcount : 
© my time is very much taken vp; and 
* my daughter and I have our ſtudies, 
4 which _ us little leiſure ; _ lome- 
times, if you pleaſe, we will enjo 
aur — —— at our eaſe, 22 
« without laying any conſtraint on each 
© 'vther.y for the privilege of the coun- 
« try is to have it in our power to be 
alone when we have a mind.“ 
This man is rare in his ſpecies,” 
fad Alceſtes on going away. And 


* his daughter, who liſtened to us with 


the air of ſo tender a yeneration for 


| © her father: this daughter, brought 


up under his eyes, accuſtomed to a 
plain life, pure manners, and 'plea- 
„ furcs that ace innocent, will be an 
* eftimable woman, or I am very much 
© miſtiken—atleaſt* reſumed be, ualeſs 
they lead her aftray in that Paris, 
here every Thing is guined. 


fhould have the idea of Urfula's beauty 


(I; wis thus that Mademoiſelle De La- 
val'was called, ) . Her kgs 
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nto a corner, to pout at all the, 
a ? For the bicker- 
inge of the circle in which we live ;. 


Tang of 


the Graces, | She was! cighteen years, 
c und 2 and 
regularity of her charms, one might ſee 
that Nachre had juſt put the laſt and to 


her. When unmoved, the lilies of her 


complexion prevailed ovet the roſes; 
but on the lighteſt emotion of her foul, 
the roſes effaced the lilies. It was little 
to have the. colouring of flowers; her 
ſkin hall alſo that, neneſa, and that 
down ſo ſoſt, ſa velvet-like, which no. 
thing has yet. tainiſned. But it was in 
the features of Urſula s countenance that 


a thouſand rere varied tual 

diſplayed” themſelvet fuccelhively. 1 
her eyes, ſometimes a modeſt languor, a 
tunid ſenſibility, ſeemed to iſſue. from her 


ſon}, and to expreſs itſelf by her looks; 


ſometimes à noble ſeverity, and com- 


manding with ſweetneſs, maderated the 


touching luſtre: of it z and we faw there 
reigning, by turns, ſevere decency, fear- 
fu modelty, and lively and tender vo- 
luptuouſneſs. | Her voice and mouth 
were of that kind which embelliſn every 
thing z her lips could not move without 
diſcovering new attractions; and when 
ſhe condeſcended to ſmile, her very fi. 
lence was mgenuons, Nothing more 
ſimple than her attire, and nothing more 
elegant. In the county, ſhe let grow 
her hair, which was of a pale white, of 


the ſofteſt tint; and ringlets, which art 


could not hold captive, flaated around 
her ivory neck, and waved down upon 
her beautiful boſom. | The miſanthrope 
had found in her the genReleft air, and 
the molt decent converſation. It would 
© he a pity,” ſaid he, © that ſhe ſhould 
„fall into bad hands: ſhe might make 
an accompliſhed woman. Indeed, the 
* more I think of it, the more I con- 
2 myſelf in having her father 
or a neighbour; he is an upright man, 
a gallant man: 1 do 1 deve that 
© he has a very right way of thinking, 
© but he has an excellent heart. 

Some days after; M. De Laval in 
walking out returned his viſit; and Al- 
ceſtes talked to bim of the pleaſure 
2 he muſt 2 in müking ; le 

+ * It wa e EXAT nple,” A 

"4 3 to the ſhame of mankind 2 
« pretty rare one How many folks, 


4 
6 
6 


t richer and more powerful than you, 


© are whip burn idee 


« there muſt be thei poverty: 
© We cn, ve ovght"to;-know:bg 
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« feine it- But think not that it is for 
« cafy to eſſect it. It is not ſuſſſeint 


* t0 be dexterous cnonghy' we muſt be. 


« alſo enough ʒ we muſt know 

$ d 1 ſenſible, Hocile 
* minds j and frequently a great deal of 

s addrefs and patience: is necaſſary to 

s ad on 2 naturally diſſident · 
« and, fearful, to What is adyantageous 

tb them. Truly, aid Alccſtes, it 
is the excuſe which they, make j but 
do you thinł it a very ſolid one ? And 
the obſtacles ny you. have DH 

come cannot they alſo conquer them? 
— 1 have been, fad M. De Laval, 
ſolicited by unity, and ſecond - 
ed by circumſtances. This — pod 
newly thought themſelves 
undone without reſource, and the mo- 
ment that I held open my arms to 
them, their deſpair made them ruſh 
into them. At the mercy of an arbi- 
trary impoit, they had conceived fo 
much terror, that they choſe rather to 
endure their vexations than to ſhew a 
little eaſe. The expences of the levy ag - 
gravated the impuſt z- theſt good peo- 
ple were oyer · rated ʒ and poverty was 
the aſylum into which diſcourage- 
ment had thrown. them. On my ar- 
rival here I found eſtabliſhed this di- 
ſtreſſing and deſtructive maxim to the 
country: The more de labour, the 
more r ſhall be tr 1b. The 
men not be laborious, the wo- 
men trembled at becoming fruitful. 
I went back to the ſource of the evil: 
] addreſſed myſelf to the man appoint- 
ed to collect the tribute.“ Sir, ſaid 
I to him, “ my vaſſals groan under the 
„% burdens of conſtraint: I would with 
« to hear no more of it. Let us fee 
« hat they owe yet of the year's im- 
« poſt; I am come to acquit them. 
11 Sir,” replied the receiver to me, © that 
« cannot be. Why ſo? ſaid I. It 
is not the rule. How ! not the rule 
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«© to pay the king the tribute which he 
« demands? bags Þ it him with the leaſt 


«« expence poſſible, and with the leaſt de 
lay Ae Ver, faid he, ** that is the 
% king's intereſt, but not mine. What 
« 9 if . be 
paid down? The expences are the per- 
% quiftes of my office. . To ſo good 
©. xz ceaſon-I bad no reply andwirh- 
aut inſiſting farther, went to ſee the 
„endete 1 beg. be favours of 
46 may 


2x 4 


every yeary, to pay 


you, faid I-10; him :- «© ne, that 1 
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«© the tribute far my vaſſale the other, 
<<. that thein diſtrĩẽt may n 


g | my „ 
« whom L aſſembled Id 1 
©< nbywgi u notice, that it is in my 
— opt to depoſit / for the fu- 
5 ture the juſt tribute which! you owe 
« to the king. i — mor 
% more en pence. ery Sunday, at: 
<« the parith-bank; youỹτ vues ſhall- 
*6, bring their ſavings,.and you will be 
( inſenſibly cared. Labour, cultivate 
« your; eftiftes, increaſe their value to a 
<<, hundred foldz may the ground en- 
rich you; you ſhall not be 
«« the more tor it: 1, your father, will 
% be anſwerable to you for it. Thoſe 
« who. ſhall be deficient, I will-affict 
« and . few days of the dead ſeaſon of 
„ the year, employed on my works, 
« will re- imburſe me what I advance.” 

© This. plan was approved, and we 

© have followed it. Our farmers wives 
never fail to bring me their little offer- 
ing. On receiving it, I encourage 
them I tell them of our good king z 
© they go away with tears in their eyes: 
4 
0 
4 


45 make an Ws it — of what 
they looked upon, my time, as 
— ot * | = 10 e 
The flatute - works had their turn, 
and the intendant, who deteſted them, 
but knew not how to remedy them, 
was enchanted at the method-which I 1 
bad taken to exempt my village from 
them. ? | Dee 2 
Laſtly, as there Was bete a great 
© deal of 6 time; and uteleſs 
© hands, I eſtabliſched the workhouſe, 
« which you may have ſeen. It is the 
property of the community j they ad- 
miniſter it under their owneyes: e 
one works there; but that labour is 
not ſufficiently paid to divert them 
from working in the fields. The huſ- 
bandman employs in it only the time 
Vvhjch would otherwiſe he Joſt, The 
« profit which they draw from it, forma 
6 \ 
4 
4 
« 
4 
c 
« 
1 
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a fund which is employed in contri. 
buting to the militia, and to the e. 
pences of publick Works. But an ad-. 
vantage, more precious ſtyl; from this 
eſtabliſhment, id to have increaſed the 
human race. When: children are a 
charge, ve get no mote than we are 
able to maintain; but from the mos. 
ment that, at their flue from) the eradley, 
they are able to provide for: their own - 
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ſubſiſtence, Nature delivers Herſelf up 


4 + 


„to her AttraRion, without reſerve or 


 untaſmeſs. We ſeek the means of 


population: there is but one the ſub- 


5. ſiſtence, the em ent of mankind. 
As the po 9975 0 Mster we muſt 
c jnſure them a livelihood at their birth. 
Nothing wiſer than your principles, 
nothing more, - virtuous than your 
cares; but confeſs,” replied the miſan- 
thrope, that this good, important as 
it is, is not ſo difficult as todifcou- 
© rage thoſe who love it; and that if 
« there were men like you—' Say 
rather, if they were ſo ſituated, . I 
© have had circumſtances in my favour, 
© and every thing depends. upon that, 
We fee what is right; we love it; we 
« with to effe& it; but obſtacles ariſe 
© on every ſtep we take. There needs 
© but one to prevent it; and inflead of 
one, there ariſe a thouſand, I was 
© here very much at my eaſe: not a man 
of credit had an intereſt in the evil 
© which I meant to deſtroy; and how 
© little would have been ſufficient to 
« prevent my being able to remedy it? 
+ Suppoſe, inſtead of a traftable in- 
< 2 I had been yader the * 
© ſity of ſeeing, perſuading, prevailin 
6 —4.— — 2 man, 9 of 52 
© power, entirely led by bis own opi- 
« nions, or ſwayed by the counſels of 
his ſabaltern officers. Nothing of all 
* this ſcheme could have taken place: 
© they would have told me not to buſy 
« myſelf, but to let things of this kind 
alone. Thus it is that good-will re- 
mains often uſeleſs on the part of the 
« rich; I know that you do not ſuſpect 
itz but there is in your prejudicies 
more Caprice. than you imagine.“ 
Alceſtes, touched to the — by this 
reproach Yom a man whole eſteem was 
to him of ſo great value, endeavoured to 
juitify himtelf. He told him of the 
Jaw fait he had loft, of the coquette 
who had deceived him, and of all his 
ſubjetts of complaint againſt human 
Kature. - REN | 
Truly, faid the viſcount. to him 
4 this was a mighty matter make one 


* ! You'go to chuſe among a 


thou . creature, who 


a amuſes herſelf, 3 N a fool of 
Jou, as it were with reaſon Jou take 
4 moſt ferioufly, that love of which ſhe 
* mak » were: diverſion + who if to 
F blame? But granting her wrong, are 
4 all women like her? What! becauſe 
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collection, a labour without any 
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berapſe" there are kraves among ns the 
men; ute yon! 1 leſs honelf on 
that account? In the individual, ho 


hurts you, you hete the ſpecies! Ther 
is caprſee, neighbour z. there is ca- 
price in this, you muſt a 


e | 
Von have loft a cauſe which you 


W Hap does riot ad uitor; who 
is a perſon of integrity, always think 
ebe # good cauſe? Are you 
alone more diſintereſted,” more infal- 
lible, than your judges ? And if they 
have We, lights, are they criminal 
for that? I, Sir, when I ſee men 
devote themſelves to a ſtate of life 
which has many troubles in it, and 
very few pleaſures, which impoſes on 
their manners all the conſtraint of the 
moſt ſevere decorum, which requires 
an unremitted application, a nay , 
4 

ry, where virtue herſelf is almoſt with 
out juſtre ; when I fee them environed 
with the luxury and pleaſures of an 
opulent eity, live retired, ſolitary, in 
the frugahty,  fimplicity, and mo- 
deſty of the firſt ages; I conſider, as 
a ſacrilege, the reproach of their equi- 
ty. Now, ſuch is the life of the 
greater part of the judges whom you 
accuſe upon ſuch fight foundations. 
It is not ſome giddy perſons, whom 
ar, ſee fluttering in the world, that 
old the balunes of the laws. Till 

ſuch time as they become more pru- 
dent, they have at, leaſt the modeſty 
to be filent before canſummate judges, 
The latter are ſometimes miſtaken, 
without doubt, becauſe they are not 
angels; but they axe leſs of men than 
you and I; and I will never be per- 
ſuaded, that a venerable old man, who 
at the break of day drags himſelf to 
the hall with a tottexing pace, goes 
there tu commit injuſtice. _ a 
With regard to the court, there are 
ſo many intereſts in it, fo compli- 
cated, and fo. powerful, which thwart 
and oppoſe each other, that it is na- 
tural that men ſhould there be more 
delivered . up to "thei aſſions, and 
more wicked than elſewhere. But 
neither you nor I have paſſed through 
theſe great trials of ambition and en- 
Wand it has depended, perhaps, 
on hut a trifle, that we have not been, 
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ſaid'Alceftes, and if they would league 
* themſelves tagether, the wicked would 
* riot have ſo much audaciouſneſs and 
eredit in the world. ' When that 
© league is formed, {id M. De Laval, 

ing away, we will both entrol our- 
« ſelves in it. Till then, neighbour, I 
© -adviſe you to do, without noiſe, in 
« your were corner, tlie utmoſt good 
you can, by taking for a rule the love 
« of mankind, and in reſerving your 
« hatred for a few [ad exceptions.” 

It is @ very great pity,!' fajd Al- 
ceſtes, when M. De Layal was gone, 
that goodneſs ſhould be always ac- 
« companied with weakneſs, while wick - 
edneſs has fo much ſtrength and vi- 
* gour l'—* It is a very great pity,” 
ſaid M. De Laval, © that this honeit 
man [as taken a bias, which renders 
* him uſeleſs to himſelf and others! He 
* has uprightneſs, he loves virtue ; but 
* virtue is but a chimera without the 
« loye of human nature, Thus both, 
judging each other, were diſpleaſed with 
one another. * ; 1 " 

An incident gular, render- 
ed Alceftes fill eſs A his eaſe with bf. 
De Laval. The Baron of Blonzac, a 
right Gaſcon, a man of honour, but 
haughty, and a miſanthrope in his man- 
ner, had married the Canoneſs of Re- 
miremont, a relation of the viſcount. 
His garriſon was in Lorraine. He came 
to ſee M. De Laval; and whether it was 
to amuſe himſelf, or to correct two mi- 
ſanthropes by means of euch other, M. 
De Laval wanted to ſet them by the ears. 
He ſent to invite Alceſtes to dinner. 

Among men, table · talk tyrns pretty 
often upon politicks; and the Gaſcon, 
from the moment they had dined, began 
laying on, and drinking at a great rate. 
I make no point of concealing it, ſaid 
he, I have taken an averſion to the 
© world. I would be two thouſand 
* leagues out of my own country, and 
two thouſand years removed from my 
* own age. It is the country of whores 
© and knayes; it is the age of favour- 
© Ites 3 "intrigue and favour have done 
© their, parts, and have forgot nothing 
but merit. He that pays his court 
* obtains every thing, and he that doos 
© his. duty has nothing. Myſelf, for 
« example, who have never known but 
* to nreh where honour calls, and to 
hrs 7 becomes a ſoldier, I am 
* knows by the enemy; but way the 


| © All honeſt people have that tight, © devil take me if either 1 K 


ſumed during the reſt X th 


© which he had t 


Know this £8 "I 


ear any, mention of me, 


« of the court know that Le 
* they were to h 


«© yourlelf?* faid M. De Laval to him 

© There is no neceſſity ro let one's ſelf 

© be forgot. — Why, my lord, Tihhew 

« myſelf in the day df battle. Is it at 

Paris that the colours are flying * 
In the midſt of this talk 


K en 
brought N. De Laval from Paris. "He . 


aſks leave to read them, In order to 
know,“ ſaid he, if there he any thing 
© new:* and one of his er informs 
him, that the command of the citadel, 
which he ſolicited for M. De Blonzac, 
without his knowledge, had juſt bęea 
granted him. Hold,“ faid he to him, 
* there now is one who regards you.” 
Blonzac read, leaped with joy, and ran 
to embrage the viſcount; but after the 
fally he had made, he dur not men- 
tion What bad happened to him. Al- 
ceſtes, believing he had found in him a 
ſecond, did not fail in urging him, 
There, ſaid he, there, now, is an 
example of thoſe acts of injuſtice 
© which ſhock me: a man of birth, a 
good ſoldier, after having ſerved the 
< Rate, remains forgotten, unrewarded 
and let them tell me, now, that all 
goes well.'—* Why,“ replied Blonzac, 
we muſt be juſt: cvery thing goes 
- 4 ſo ill 7 is mah Rev 77H are to 
© be waited for a little; but they come 
in time. It is not hk Elo of the 
« miniſtry, if more ſervices are petform- 
* ed than there are rewards to be be- 
* ſtowed; and, in fact, they do what 
they can.“ Alceſtes was & little ſur- 
prized at this chapge of language, and 
the apologetical tone which Blonzac aſ- 
g entertain- 
ment. Come, ſaid t e viſcount in 
© order to reconcile you, let us drink 
* the commandant's health: and he 
publiſhed what he had juſt learned. I 
* a(k the gentleman's pardon,” ſaid Al- 
celtes, för having dwelt on his com- 
© plaints:” 1 did fe know the reaſons 
retra& them.'—" Il 


ſaid Bonzac, © I hay no nie, and 
"or" 


dome to like a chuld;"=* You fee," 
reſumed M. De Laval; * that a 'mifan- 
pe 30 be b Ra. be. 


—  _—_——— 
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_ was ſome days without ſeein 
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© gen. Ves, replied Alceſtes, «when 
© he regulates his ſentiments on his own 


« 22 intereſt.— “ Ah, Siri“ faid 
Blon 


zac, do you know any one who 

* is warm for what touches him neither 
« nearly nor at a diſtance?'—* Every 
* thing that concerns humanity," re- 
phed Alceſtes, touches a good man 
rae and doubt nor but there arc 

© friends enough of the order, to hate 
© the evil as evil, without any reſpect 
© to themſelves," I will believe it," 
replied the Gaſcon, * when I fee any 
one uneaſy at what paſſes in China ; 
but as long as le are a licted only 
4 at the hurt which feel themſelves, 
© or which they may feel; I mall be- 
© Hye that they think only of them- 
* ſelves, while they have the air of being 
taken up with the thought of others. 
« As for me, I am fincere ; I never gave 
«* myſelf up as an advocate for the dif- 
© contented. Let every one plead his 
« own cauſe. I complamed while I had 


© reaſon' to complain; I now make 


© my peace with the world, as ſoon as 
41 oe reaſon to be ſatisfied with it. 

As much as the ſcene with Blonzac 
diſturbed Alceſtes, ſo much did it re- 
joice M. De Laval and his daughter. 
There, ſaid they, IT. miſan- 


« thrope received a 
We ie was Came or paley, he 

He came again, however, one afternoon, 
The viſcount was gone to the village 
\Mademoifele De Laval received him; 
and on ſeeing hiraſelf alone with her, a 
tranſport ſeised him, which ke had ſome 
difficulty to conceal. . ö 

We have not had the honour of ſee- 
© jng you," faid the to him, * ſince M. 
De Blonzac's viſt; what ſay you to 


that leman? — Why; he is a 


man like the reſt. Not fo much 
like the reſt : he ſpeaks with au open 
heart; he ſays what others conceal ; 
and that kneſs makes him, in my 
© opinion, a pretty ſingular character. 
Ves, Mademonelle, frankneſs is 
rare; and I am very glad to ſee that 
< at your age you are convinced of it. 
*< You will often have occaſion torecolle& 
it, 1 iſe you. Ah, in what a 
© world you are going to fall | My lord 
© excuſes it in the beſt manner he is 
© able; his own beautiful ſoul does the 
© reft of mankind the honour to jud 

of them according to itſelf; but 


you knew how dangerous and. hateful 


4 the 


r 

© pray you, and attribute not to me the 
« perſonalities of M. De Blonzac, 1 
* think as he does in certain reſpeds; 
© but our motives are not the ſame. 
I delieve it z but explain to me what | 
© am not able to conceive. Vice and 
virtue, I have been told, are nothing 
more than relative terms. The one ;s 
« vice, becauſe it hurts mankind; the 
* other virtue, on account of the 

s which it occahons.'—* Exattly ſo.— 
To hate vice, to love virtue, is there. 
fore only to intereſt ourſelyes in the 
« welfare of mankind; and in order to 
© intereſt ourſelves, we muſt love them. 
© For ho can you at once intereſt your. 
* ſelf, and hate them? — © I interef 
1 1 the good whom 
© I love, und I deteſt the wicked who 


© hurt them; bor the are ſo 

+ fow in number andthe word is 
of | leg—* See there, now, 

r 

« all mankind, - Bot do you think that 


* thoſe whom you love are every where 


_ + © few in number? Let us makea 


0 ge together in idea. Do 

> . — With all my Kean, "Fi 
« in the country, are you not perſuade 
that there are morals ; — — 


* tues, at leaſt fimplici 75 in · 
nocence?ꝰ — >4 commonly 
« diftruſt and eraft.'—-+ Alas! I can 
' eafily conceive what my father has faid 
s more thay once: craft and diſtruſt ae 
the e of weakneſs. We 
* find them in the vill as in wo- 
* men and children. y have every 
+ thing to fear; they eſcape, they de- 
© fend themſelyes as well as they can; 
* and we obſerve the. fame inftin in 
« moſt animals.“ Yes,” faid Alceſtes, 
© and that circumſtance forms the 
* ſatyr of the cruel and rapacious ani- 
mals which they have to guard againſt. 
— I underfta pony but we are now 
* ſpeaking only of the country people, 
and you will agree with me, that t 
are more worthy-of - pity than of ha- 
* tred.'— Oh, I agree ! Let us pals 
to the cities and take Paris for ex- 
ample. “ My God! what an ex- 
ample you chuſe. Very well; eren 
in that ſame Paris, the common peopł 
are good: my father frequents them; 
de goes oſten into ſhoſp obſcure fe- 
s ceſſes, 


* ceſſes, where poor families crouded 
together — he ſays that 
© he finds a modeſty, patience, an 
51 ho and ſometimes even a-noble- 
s neſs thinking, which moves and 
©. aftoniſhes him.'—* And this it is 
« which t to ſet us againſt an un- 
« pitying world, which forſakes ſuffer- 
ing virtue, and pays reſpe& to ſueceis- 
ful and 5 Ions vice. Not fo faſt: 
Ve are at che common people. Agree 
* that, in general, they are good, docile, 
© -courteous, honeſt, rad own 


i very often abuſed.'- Oh, very 
s I'—*. You love the common peo- 
« ple, And in all places the com - 
mon e form the greater number. 
Not every where. We are ſpeak - 
* ing only of our own country: it is 
* with that which I would reconcile you 
© at t. Now let us come to the 


great folks ; and tell me, firſt;-if my 


father has impoſed on me in it, when 
© he has painted the manners of the-wo- 
men. As their duties, faid he, * are 
included in the interior of a private 
« life, their virtues have nothing daz - 
ling; it is only their vices chat are 
* conſpicuous: and the folly of one wo- 
©. man, makes more noiſe t the diſ- 
cẽretion of a thouſand. Thus the evil 
1 riſes: in evidence, and the 
* mains buried.“ My father 
one moment of weakneſs, one im- 
* this blemiſh has ſometimes tarniſhed 
© a thouſand excellent qualities, - He 
5 2 8 that the ——— 
* we moſt reproach women with, 

'. which does them 
hurts only themſelves, and that there 
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and. to diſavow one's ſelf, is of 
act of ſervitude the moſt de- 


and 
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. * ſincerity gives them a confidence which 


© wall 


ood re- 
that 


, ruins a woman, and that 


the moſt injury, 
no reaſon; for hating them. For 
ns 
agreemen aud From 
ment, h rom 
infancy. to endeayour to pleaſe 
have no other care but to con- 
' © heroick, ſouls, and that the majority 

' © wascompdſed of weak, harmleſs peo- 
„ple, who requited- nathing but peace 
4 and quiet. Ves, & 
' © every one ſor himſelf, and at the ex- 


1 4 00 
are ; but to diſguiſe one's 


d we mutt do to felt lore 
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© the moſt-painful violence, to debaſe 
t one's ſelf to a lye, and to diſſimulation. 
This is what I find woman a fla ve in ; 
© and it * a yoke which has been im- 
© poſed on us. If all women thought 
© as nobly as you do, beautiful Urſula, 
they would nat ſo lightly; and in 
6 gaiety of heart, make a mere paſtime 
of :deceiving- us. If they deceive 
© you, it is your own fault. You are 
tour kings: convince us that you love 
© nothing ſo much as truth, that truth 
© alone pleaſes and touches you, and we 
J tis the 
* ambition of a woman? To be lovely, 
and to be loved. Very well, write on 
*. the „ To the moſt fincerex they 
I di it with eack other in 
* unaffected ſimplicity. But you have 
*. written, To the moft ſeducingy and each 
tries, who ſhall ſeduce you the beſt. 
As for our jealouſies, our little uni- 
moſities, our tattlings, our bickerings; 
all theſe things are only amuſing to 
vou and you will agree that your 


4a 


_ © warsareof very different conſequence. 


© Nothing remains, then, but fri- 
volouſneſs of our taſtes and humours; 
but. whenever you pleaſe, we thall be 
© more Aolid; and, haps, there are 
© many women who have ſeized, as it 
* were by ſtealth, lights and principles 
* which; cuſtom envied them. You 
* area proof of it, ſaid Alceſtes to her; 
*, you whoſe-ſon| is ſo much aboye your 
© text — 91 age. . I am young,” 
replied» Urſula, ' and I haye a right to 
© your indulgence; but the queſtion is 
© not concerning meg it is the world 
* which you fly, which-you abandon, 


without well knowing Why. I have 


*. attempted the defence of the women 3 


. 1 —— r the care of ac 

compliſhing that of the men; hut I tell 
* you before-hand, that in vivieg = 
the picture of their ſociety, he has 
often told me, that there were almoſt 
©. as few petverſe minds as there are 


ce aud quiet; 


pense of the perſon to whom it be- 
* longs. The -worid, Mademoiſelle, is 
mpoſod only of dupes and knaves: 
*.nowg: nobody would be à dupe; and 
8 Ny only of what concerns your. 
ſelf, I mult tell you, that all the idle 


| 1 


* people * 0 
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« pleaſe, are employed morning and 
evening in nothing elſe but in * 
© ſnares far. the women. Good! 
ſaid Prſula, they know itz, and my 
© father is perſyaded that this — 
* of gallantry on the one fide, and co- 
c q8 on the other, is nothing but a 
£ diverſion, in which bath are agreed. 
© Let who will be of the party: thoſe 
© wha like. not the ſport, have only. to 
keep themſelves in their own corners; 
and nothing, he ſays, is in leſs danget 
« than virtue, when it is xeal.'—+ You 
« think ſo?/—< I am fo thoroughly per- 
fſuaded of it, that if ever I commit an 
indiſcretion, I declare to you befare- 
© hand, it will be becauſe 1 ſhall have 
© liked it.“ Without doubt they like 
© it; but they like it when ſeduced by 
an enchanter who makes you like it. 
— That alſo is an excule which at 
« preſent I renounce: I have no faith 
© in en tments . , 
They were got ſo far, when Monſieur 
De Layal arrived from his walk. © What 
* ſay you to Alceſtes?* continued Ur- 
ſula. © He would have me tremble at 
being expoſed in the world to the ſe- 
« duction of the men.'——" Why, ſaid 
the father, we mult not be tuo confi- 
dent; I do not think thee. infallible.” 


 —*© No, but you ſhall be my guard; 


© and if you loſe ſight of me, you know 
* what you have promiſed me.'—* I will 

endeavour to keep my word. May 
© J be in the fecred?* demanded Al- 
ceſtes, with a timid air. There is no 
* ſecret in it, replied Urſula: © my fa- 
© ther has had the goodneſs to inſtruct me 
in my duties; and if he could guide me 
. perpetually, I ſhould: be very ſure of 
not going aſtray. If I forgot myſelf, 
he would nat forget me; accuſtomed 
to read my ſoul, he would late 
all it's motions; but as he wil not 
. always have his eyes upon me, he has 
womiſed me another gyide, a buſband, 
which may be His friend and mine, 
and who ſhall ſupply the place of a 
father. Add alls, and of a lover; 
for a young woman muſt have love. 
I would have you be diſcreet, but I 
would likewiſe have you be happy; 
and if I bad the imprudence to give 
vou a buſband who did not love you, 
or knew not how eto pleaſe. you, I 
mould no lenge bave. the right of 
2 it ill, that the deſire of enjoy- 


* 


r 
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© loving apd being loved, ould make 
« you forget my leſſons.” - | | 
Alceſtes went, away, charmed at the 
wiſdom of ſo good a father, and more 
Rill with the candgur and honeſty of the 
daughier. A diſtindtion has 
© made, {aid he, © between the age o 
© innocence and of reaſon; but in her 
© happy. diſpoſition, innocence and rea- 
© ſon unite: Hex ſqul purifies, at the 
* ſame time that it enlightens itſelf, 
Abl if there were a man worthy of 
* cultiyating gifts ſo preciqus, what a 
* ſavree of delicious enjoymepts to him! 
There is nothing but this world, filled 
* with ſhelves, from which it is nece(. 
* ſary to keap her at a diſtange. But 
* if ſhe Javed, what would it be to her? 
* A vutuous and tender huſband would 
* ſuffice her, would be to her inſtead of 
© every thing. I dare believę, that at 
c 
« 
. 
c 
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c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
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twenty-five, I was the man who ſuited 
ler At twenty five! and what did 

. I know then? To amuſe myſelf, and 
run into diſipations! . Was I capable 
of filling the place of a'wiſe and vigi- 
lant father, 1 ſhould have loved her 
to diltrattion; but what confidence 
ſhould I have infpired into her? It iz 
not, perhaps, too much yet to have 
fifteen 'years more experience, But 
from eighteen to forty, the interval 
muſt be frightful to her. There is vo 
thinking es it.“ 977 

He thought of it, however, all night 


long; the next day he did nothing elle; 


and the day following, the firft ide! 
which preſented itſelf to him was that cf 
his amiable Urſula, '« Ah, what a pity, 
ſaid he, (at a pity, if the were to take 
* to the vices of the world! her ſoul is 
pure as her beauty. What {weetnels 
n her temper ! what touching fimpli- 
city in her manners and language! 
They talk of eloquence is there any 
* truer? It was impoſſible for her to 
© convince me; but ſhe has perſuaded 
me. I have deſiied to think like her: 
I could have wiſhed that the illuſion, 
* which ſie ſpread before me, were never 
* diſſipated. 'Why have 1 not over her, 
* or rather over her father, that ſoft em- 
pire ich ſhe has over me? I would 
engage them to live here in the ſimpli- 
city ot nature. And what need ſhould 
„e have of the world? Ah! three 
© heazts, thoroughly united, two lovers 
and a father, have they not, in the in- 
timacy of à mutual tenderneſe, — 
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dent to render themſelvey fully hap- 
per A 2 
In the evening, on walking 6vt, his 
eps turned, 38 it were of themſelves, 
towards M. De Laval's girdttis. He 
found him there with the pruuing- knife 
in his hand, amiidſt his eſpabhers :. Con- 
« feſs,* ſaĩd he to him, that theſe tran 
© quit pleaſore are well worth tfoſe 
* noiſy ones which people like, or think 
they like, at Paris.'—< Every thing 
haus- it's ſeaſon,” replied the viſcount. 
I love the country, while it is alive: I 
am uſeleſs at Paris; and my village 
© has need of me; I enjoy myſelf there, 
© and the good which I do; my daugh- 
© ter is pleaſed and amuſed there; this 
© is what artracts and retains me. But 
© think not that I live there alone. Our 
little town of Bruyers is full of honeſt 
© people, who love and cultivare ſetters. 
a Fbere is no part of the world where 
the inhabitants have gentler manners. 
© They are pollte with freedom; plain, 
yet informed. Candour, uprightnefs, 
and gaiety, are the character of that 
amiable people: they are focial, hu- 
mane, beneheent. Hoſpitality is a 
virtue, which the father tranſmits to 
his ſon, The women are ſprightly 
and virtuous; and ſociety, embelhſh- 
ed by them, unites the*harms'of de- 
cency to the pleaſures of liberty. But 
in enjoying fo ſweet a commerce, I 
ceaſe not ftill to love Paris; and if 
friendſhip, the love of letters, con- 
nections which I hold dear, did not 
recal me there, the attraction of va- 
riety alone'wbuld carry me back every 
year, The moſt lively pleaſures lan- 
ith at laſt, and the ſweereff become 
inſipid to him who knows not how to 
vary them.*—" Fcan conceive, how- 
ever,” ſaid the mifanthrope, © that a 
ſociety, not numerous, intimately con- 
nected with eaſe and truth, might 
Pen thing to itſelf; and if 
an offer; agreeuble to Mademoifelle 
De Lavul, had no other inconvenience 


© country, I am perſunded ut you your- 
© ſelf? © y, truly, ſaſd M. De 
Laval, * if my d ter could be hap- 


© py there, I ſhould make her happineſs © 


© mine : that is moſt certain. It is now * 
© fiſty years ſince I have lived for my- 


I am rich enough to fettle hey chere 

© decently.* r E 
This was enough for Alceftes; and 

for fear of diſcovefitng himfeft, he turn - 


ed the converſation to gardening, by 


aſking Me De Lavat if he did not cul- 
tivate flowers. They paſs away too 
* ſoon," replied the viſcount. The 
« pleafure and regret of them bouder fo 
© nearly on each other, aud the idea of 
deſtruction intermingles I know not 
« what of melancholy in the fentiment 
© of exjoyintnt. In a word, F feel were 
chagrim in ſeeing a roſe — 4 ne 
than joy in ſeeing it flouriſh. The 
culture of kitchen: herbs' has an inte- 
reft more gradual, more ſupported, 
and to fay the truth; more fatisfac- 
tory ; for it terminates in the uſeful. 
While Art exerciſes and fatiguet it- 
ſelf in varying the ſcenes of a flower- 
garden, . herſelf changes the 
decorations of the kitchen+« garden. 
How many nietambrpoſes, for ex- 
ample, have theſe peach · trees expe · 
rienced, from the very budding of 
their leaves to the full maturity of 
their fruits 1 Talk to me, neighbour, 
© of laſting pleaſures: thoſe, which 
© Fke flowers, endure but a day, cott 
© too much to renew.“ | 

Maſter of the father's temper, Al. 
ceſtes wanted to inform himſelf of that 
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of the daughter, and it was eaſy for 


him to have à private converſation wich 
her. The more I 3 ſaid he 
to her, into your father's heart, the 
more T admire and love him. 80 
much the better,“ ſaid Urſula; * his 
examples will foften your manners; 
he will reconcile you with thoſe like 
him.'— Like him! Ah, how few 
there are of them! It is to him, 
withogt doubt, a favour from Hea- 
ven to Have a daughter like you, 
beautiful Urſula; but it js a happi- 


May the hofbatid which the'Almzhe; 
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neſs as rare to have a father like him. 


in it thin that of fixing her in the 
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deſtines you, be wofthy both-of one 
and the other! Pray to Heaven, 


ſaid ſhe Imiling, © that he be not a mi- 


4 
6 


* fanthrope! Men of that caſt are tos 


difficult to correct.“ Would you 


like better, ſaick Alteſtes, * otie or 


« thoſe' cbid and triffing men, whom 


© felf; it is high time nowthat ſhould © © 
: live for her. But we ar&tiot come to * men, whom the mode bends and 
, * that, My daughter loves Faris, and * faltions* to her qawn tafte; who are 


we thing amuſes, and nothing in- 
tereſts ʒ ohe of thoſe weak and eaſy 


6882 ; © wax, 


' 
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< wax, with.reſpe& to the manners of 


© the time, and to-whom cuſtom is the 
« ſupreme law? A miſant loves 
© but few] but when he loves, he loves 
truly. Yes, I perceive that ſuch a 
© conqueſt is flattering to vanity; but 
Jam plain, and not vain. I would 
© not find in a heart devoted to me, aſ- 
« peruy or moroſeneſs; I would-wiſh 
ta be able to communicate to it the 
© ſoftnels of my own temper, and that 
« ſentiment of univerſal benevolence, 
Which makes me ſee men and things 
on the moſt comfortable ſule. I 
not ſpend my life in loving a man who 
c + his in hatred. ! That is 


not civih for they accuſe me of being 


© a miſantarope,—* Why, it is from 
« you, and you alone, that I have taken 
the idea of that character : for M. De 
© Blonzac's. humour was nothing but a 
© fit of the pouts; and you have ſeen 
© how ſmall a matter could bring him 
© to himſelf again 3 but a hatred of 
« mankind, ariſing from reflection and 
founded on. principles, is horrible; 
aud this ia what you profeſs, I am per- 
© ſuaded that your averſion for the world 
is nothing but whim, an exceſs of 
virtue: you are not wicked, you are 
© only rigid ; and · I believe you as little 
indulgent to yourſelf as to another; 
© but this too ſevere and impatient pro · 
© bity, renders you unſociable; and you 
muſt confeſs, that a huſband of that 
* temper would not be entertaining. 
© You would have a huſband. entertain 
« you, then? “ And entertain him; 
© ſelf, replied ſhe, with the fame 
© things as me; for if marriage be a 


participation of cares, it oughi, in re- 


* turn, to be aſocicty of plealures. 
Nothing gleaver,”. ſaid Alccttes to 
himſelf, . after their converſation: * ſhe 
could not have told me her thoughts 
more plainly, though ſhe had divined 
mine. This is for me and mycomrades 
a diſcharge 7 * ar what 
am I thinking of? I am forty years, 
free agd caly; it depends on myſelf 
* only 40 be happy. Happy ! And can 
Ide ſo/alone, with a ſoul ſo ſenſible? 
© I fly the men! Ah, it was the wo- 
< .men, the handſome women, whom I 
© ought tv have flown. I thought I 
knew them ſutficientiy to have np 
more to fear from them; but who 
could have expected what has hap- 
pened to me? I muſt, to my mis for · 
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© tune, in the corner of a province, find 
© beauty, youth, graces, wiſdom, virtug 
© herſelf; united in one and the ſame 
object. It ſeems as if Love purſued 
me, and that he had purpoſely made 
© this dear girl to confound and diſtreſi 
me. And what” a way ſhe takes to 
* trouble-my ! I deteft airs ; no- 
© thing more ſimple than ſhe. I deſpiſe 
coquetry; ſhe thinks not even cf 
c om I love, 1 adore candour; 
8 foul ſhews itſelf quite naked. She 
tells me, to my face, the moſt cruel 
© truths: what would ſhe do more, if 
* ſhe had reſolved to — ws brain? 
© She is young; ſhe will change: 
C lavached Jane — world, which be 
© loves, ſhe will foon affame the man- 
ners of itz and it is to be believed that 
© the will at laſt be a woman like the 
© reſt-— F's be believed ! Ak, I do not 
© believe it; and if I believed it, 1 
© ſhould be too unjuſt. She will be the 
© happinels and glory of. her huſbaud, 
© if he be worthy of her. And 1,1 
* ſhall live alone, detached from every 
thing, in a ſtate of ſolitude and anni- 
© hilationz for it muſt be confeſſed, the 
© ſoul is aunihilated as ſoon as it loves 
nothing any longer. What do I ſay? 
© Alas! if I loved no longer, would that 
© repole, that ſleep of the foul, be fright- 
ful to me? Flattering idea of a greater 
© happineſs ! It is thou, thou that małeſt 
© me perceive the void and dullneis of 
« myſelf. - Ah, to cheriſh my ſolitude 
© forever, I ſhould never have gone out 
of it l' 7 „ 
Theſe reſlectĩons, and theſe ſtruggles, 
plunged him into a melancholy, which 
e thought it his duty to bury, Eight 
days. having rolled away, the viſcount, 
ſarprized at not ſeeing him again, ſent 
to know if he was ſick. Alceſtes re- 
turned anſwer, that in fact he had not 
been well for ſome time paſt. The ſen- 


fible ſoul of Urſula was affected at this 


anſwer. She had entertained, ſince his 
abſence, ſome ſuſpicion of the truth; ſhe 
was now the mote perſuaded. of it, and 


reproached herſelf for having afflicted 
and fee him, ſaid the 


him, 6 Let us 80 n 
viſcount; his condition moves my pi- 
* ty- Ah, daughter, what a y 
© and painful reſolution is that >| living 


© alone, and of being ſufficient to one's 


«* ſelf ! Man is too weak to ſupport it. 
When Alceſtes ſaw Mademoiſelle 
De Laval, for the firſt time, rene 
| | oule, 
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auſe, it ſeemed as if his habitation had 
transformed itſelf into a temple. He 
was ſeized with joy and reſpect; but 
the impreſſion of melancholy ſtill made 
an alteration in his features. What 
is the matter, Alceſtes ?* ſaid M. De 
Laval to him. I find you afflited; 
and you lay hold of that moment to 
« fly me. Do you think us ſome of 
thoſe people who do not love ſorrow - 
* ful countenances, and who muſt al- 
© ways be accoſted with a laugh When 
« you are eaſy and happy, keep at home; 
very well: but when you have any 
© grief, come to me, either to pity or 
conſole you. Alceſtes liſtened, and 
admired in ſilence. Ves, ſaid he, I 
am ſtruck with a thought which pur- 
« ſues and afflicts me: I would not, and 
J ought not, to conceal it from you. 
© Heaven is my witneſs, that after hav- 
ing renounced the world, I regretted 
nothing when I knew you. Since, I 
« perceive that I deliver myſelſ up to the 
© pleaſure of your company; that my 
«* {out is attached to you by all the wes 
© of eſteem and friendſhip; and that 
* when they mult be broken, alas | per- 
© haps for ever, this retreat, which I 
„ ſhould have cheriſhed, will be my 
grave. My reſolution, therefore, is 
© taken, not to wait till the charm of 
© {a ſweet a connection render the ſoli- 
© tude in which I am to live compleatly 
odious; and, in revering you, in lov- 
© ing both the one and the other, as 
© two beings by which Nature is to_pro- 
© cure honour to herſelf, and of which 
the world is not worthy, I beg you to 
© permit me to bid you an eternal fare- 
© wel.” Then taking the viſcount's 
bands, and kiſſing them reſpectfully, 
he watered them with his tears. I 
* will ſee you no more, Sir, added he, 
© but Iwill hold you dear for ever. 

Nonſenſe! ſaid M. De Laval to 
him; and who hinders us to live to- 
« gether, if you like my acquaintance ? 
© You have taken an averiica te the 
© world: a mere whim ;. but no matter. 
© I know you have a good heart; and 
though our tempers may not be the 
© ſame, I ſee nothing incompatible in 
© themz and perhaps they reſemble 
© each other more than you imagine. 
Why, then, take a reſolution which 
al icte ge and which would afflict 
* me? You think with ſorrow on the 


moment of our ſeparation; it depends 
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only on yourſelf to follow us. No- 


thing more eaſy than to live at Paris, 
« free, ſolitary, and detached from the 
« world. My company is not tumul- 
© tuous : it ſhall be yours; and I pro- 
© miſe you, I will not force you to fee 
© any but ſuch as you ſhall eſteem. '— 
* Your goodneſs me, faid 
Alceſtes; and I know what I owe to 
« ſuch kindnefs.'—-S Nothing in it, re- 
plied theviſcount : * ſuch as you are, you 


© ſuit me. I eſteem you, I pity y 


and if I deliver you up to your-own 
© melancholy, you are a loſt man. That 
* would be a pity; and the condition 
« which you are in, permits me vot to 
© abandon you. In a month I quit the 
country; I have room tor you; and 
* whether under the title of friendfhip 
« or gratitude, I inſiſt on your - 
© ing it. Ah! faid Alceſtes, 

© it were poſſible '— Have you, de- 
manded the viſcount, any obſtacle ? 
If your fortune were out of order, t 
« flatter myſelf that are nat the 


man to bſuſti at confeſſing it. No, 


ſaid Alceſtes, 51 am richet than a ſingle 
perſon has need to be. I Raue ten thou · 
© ſand crowns a year, and oe nothing. 
© But a more ſerious motive retains me 
here: you ſhall judge of it. Come 
© and ſup with us, then, and I will 
« diſperſe all theſe clouds, if I can. 
© You, make a hydra," ſaid be to Al- 
ceſtes on the road, of the vice and wick 
edneſs you have ſeen in the world. 
Would you try, now, to what a fina!l 
number this claſs: of men, who ter- 
rify you, are reduced, make cut a lift 
of chem with me this evening; and I 
defy you to name à hundred 

whom you have a right to hate.'— 
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© © Heaven! I could name a thouſand.” | 
— Well ee. Remember only to be 


« juſt, and 10 eſtabliſh your complaints 
vel. Nay, it is not on particular 
tas that I judge them, but by the 
groſs of their manners. For example; 
it is pride which I condemn in ſome, 
meanheſs in others. I object to them, 
the abuſe of riches, of credit, of au- 
© thority, an excluſwe love of them - 
© ſelves, a cruel inſenſibility to the mĩſ- 
* fortunes and wants of others: and 
although theſe vices, in every ſtage of 


« life, have not features | ſufficiently 


marked, formally to exclnde à man 


from the number of honeſt people, 


* they authorize me to baniſh him fram 
. 6 the 
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© the number of thoſe whom I eſteem 
and love. From the inſtant that 
« we talk in general,” ſaid the viſcouht, 
« we devlaim 4% much as we pleaſe; 
but we render ourftlves Hable to be 


unjuſt. Our eſteem is a ſſion of 
« whnch/weare heit the d tavies; and 
« which appertains of right to him who 


© deferves it: our contempt is a puniſh- 
ment, which it depends on us to in- 
* fa; but not according to our own 
« caprice!; and every one of us, in judg- 
ing oß his feljow; owes hind the exa- 
< mination which he would require, if 
it were himſelf were ts be judged ; 
© fory in regard to manners{ publick 
© cenfore 1s a tribunal where we all fit, 
© dut to which we are alſo all cited. 
© Now, who of us conſents : that we 
© ſhould be accuſed there 2 
fſumptions, and to be condemned - 
© out proofs? Conſult your own heart, 
© and ſee in yoorſelf whether you duly 
© obſerve the firſt of all laws.” 
Alceſtes walked with his eyes caſt 
down; and ſighed PR © You have in 
© your mind, faid the vifcount, * ſome 
deep wound, which I do not probe. 
I anly combat your opinions; and it 
6 is, aps, to your ſenſations that I 
© ought-ts apply the remedy.” | 
On theſe words, they arrive at the 
caſtle of Laval; and, whether through 
penetration or delicacy, Urfula fteals 
away, and leaves them together. 
Sir, faid Alceſtes to the viſcount, 
© am no going to talk to you as to 
© a friend of twenty years: you ons” 
© neſs engages me, and my duty obliges 
© me to it. It is but too true, that I 
muſt renounce what formed the con- 
ſolation arid. the charm of my life, 
the pleaſute of ſeeing you, and liv- 
ing with you. Another man would 
make uſs of circumlocution, and bluſh 
to break filence ; but I fee nothing in 
my misfortune' which I ought to dif” 
ſemble. I have not been able to ſee 
with indifference, what Nature has 
formed the moſt accompliſhed in it's 
« kind: I confeſs it to Urſula's father; 
© and I beſeech him to forget it after F 
© have taken my leave: How! ſaid 
the viſcount, * is this the great ſecret ? 
Very well, now-we have it; you are 
in love: is there any thing in that to 
* make you unhappy ? Ah! I would 
© fain be fo yet; and, far from bein 
©- afttamed, I ſhould glory in it. Come, 


* 
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-© ſoul js full; I could wiſh to be able 
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© we muſt endesbour t6 pleaſe, ty be 
© yery tender, very complaiſant: we arg 
* ſtill amiable at your age ; perhaps yog 
© will be'beloved.'—* Ah, Sir, you ds 
not tmderftand me.'—* Pardon me; 
I believe'l do. You ate in love with 
* Urſtild?'— Alas } yes, Sir. Ye. 
* ry welt; who hinders you from try- 
ing, atleaſt, if ſo good a heart will 
be touched with the feelings of yours?! 
— What, Sir, do you authorize me“ 
—* Why not? Svre you think me very 
* difkcult! you dave by inheritance 3 
* handſome fortune; and if my davgh. 
© ter con ſents, I do not fee what cad 
happen better.. Alceſtes fell, in a. 
maze, at the viſeount's knees. Your 
6 goodneſs, Sir, overpowers me! ſaid 
he, but it is of no ſervice to me. Ma. 
demoiſelle De Laval has declared to 
me, that a mifanth was her aver- 
* fiong and this is the idea ſhe has 
formed of my character. — That 
does not ſignify: you will change. 
I cannot diſſemble.—“ You ſhall 
© got; ſhall reconcile yourſelf tg 
* mankind in good earneſt. You will 
© not be the firſt bear that has been 
© tamed by the women.“ 

Supper being ſerved up, they ſeated 
themſelves at table; and never before 
was M. De Laval in fo ſprightly an hu- 
mour. Come, neighbour,” ſaid he, 
* chearup: nothing ſets us off like ſpi 
* rits.* Alceſtes, thus encouraged, took 
heart. He made the moſt touching eu- 
— on the intimate commerce of fouls, 
w the reliſh of virtue, the love of 
truth, the ſentiment of what is jult and 
honeſt, unites, © What an attraction, “ 
faid he, * have they for each other! 
With what effuſion they communi- 
cate] What agreement, and what har- 
© mony they form in uniting! I find 
© here but two that are like me; and 
© they are a whole world to me. My 


© to fix my exiſtence in this delicious 
* ſtate, or that my life were a chain of 
© incidents reſembling this.. I would 
* lay a wager,' replied the viſcount, 
that if Heaven were to take you at 
your word, you would be very ſorry 
not to have aſked more. confels 
it, and if I were worthy of formi 
yet one wiſn * Did not I ſay fo? 
Such is man. He has always ſome - 
what to wiſh for. We are but three; 
and yet there is not one of ware 

ocs 
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does not with for ſomething i—what 
« fay. you, daughter? For my part, I 
© confeſs I aſk of Heaven, wk ardour, 
© a huſband whom you may love, and 
« who may tender you 17 J aſk 
« alſo,” ſaid ſhe, A huſband, 2 may 
« aſſiſt me in ing you 7. — 
0 ng you, Alceſtes ? — And, if I 
« durſt, would aſk to be that huſband.” 
There are now three wiſhes,” ſaid 
M. De Laval, which might eaſily be 
made one. 

T have already given ſome intimation, 
that Urſula had conceived for Alceſtes 
an eſteem and food-will : the trouble 
ſhe had taken to ſoften his temper, pro- 
claimed it; but it was only in this in- 
ſtant that ſhe perceived how ſenſibly that 
diſpoſition, which we muſt either love or 
hate, had touched her. 

Hey ſaid her father, after a long 
filence, * we are all three truck dumb 
That Alceſtes, at forty, ſhould be 
confuſed at having made a declaration 
to a lady of eighteen, is natural enough; 
that Urſula ſhould bluſh, look down, 
and obſerve a modeſt ſilence, is quite 
natural too; but I, who am but a 
mere confident, why ſhould I be grave? 
The ſcene is amuſing.— Sir, ſaid 
Urſula, * ſpare me, I beſeech you. Al- 
t celtes gives me a mark of eſteem, of 

which I am very ſenſible: and he 
would be angry that we ſhould make 

a jeſt of it. Would you have me 
believe that he is in earneſt ?'—" I am 
« ſure of it, and I am obliged to him.” 
— You do not think ſo. Forty! A 
man of his temper,'—"" His tem 
« ſhould enrange him from all ſorts of 
© engagements, and he knows very well 
hat I thigk of it.'—* And his age!“ 
— That is another thing; and I 
« you to forget age, when you chuſe me 
© a huſband.'—" Ah, child, but you are 
© fo young !'—* For that reaſon, I haye 
© need of a huſband who is not ſo.— 
© There is nothing, then, but this un- 
* fortunate miſanthropy,which you have 
to object to him; and I own that it is 
* incompatible with your temper.— 
And more ſtill with the plan which 1 
have formed to myſelf. And what 
© 18 that plan? "That of nature: to 
* live happily with my huſband; to 
' © ſacrifice my taſte to him, if unluck- 
* ily 1 have not his; ta renounce all 
* ſociety, rather than deprive me of 
his, and not to take one ſtep in 
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* the world without his counſel und 
* conſent, Judge, therefore, of what 
© concern it is to me, that his wiſdo 

* ſhoufld have nothing favagein it, an 

* that he ſhould be. plcaſtd, with that 
« warld in which J hope to live with 
him. = Whoever be be, Mademoi- 
ſelle, replied Alceſtes, © I dare anſwer, 
© that he will be pleaſed wherever 20 
are.. My father," continued Urſula, 
* takes a pleaſure in bringing together 
* to his ſuppers a circle of genteel peo- 
ple, both of the city and court; I 
* would wiſh my huſband to be of all 
theſe ſuppers, 1 would have, him in 
particular be agreeable.'——* Animated 
with the deſire of pleaſing you, he will 
certainly do his beſt. I propoſe to 
myſelf to frequent the plays, the pub- 
lick walks. —“ Alas! theſe were my 
only pleaſures; there are none more 
innocent. Balls, too, are my paſ- 
ſion. And I would have my huſ- 
band carry me there. In mak; 
nothing is more eaſy.'—x* In a maſk, 
ar without a maſk, juſt as I like. 
Right: that is a matter of indifference, 
© as long as one is there with one's: 
wife. —“ Nay, more, I would have 
him dance there. —“ Very well, Ma- 
demoiſelle, I will dance there, ſaid 
Alceſtes with tranſport, throwing him- 
ſelf at her fret. Nay,” cried the viſ- 
count, * there is no reſiſting that; and 
* ſince he conſents to dance at a ball, 
he will do impoſſibilities for you. 
My lord thinks me ridiculous, and he 
has reaſon, but I muſt compleat my 
being ſo.--Yes, Mademoiſelle, you 
fee at your feet, a friend, a lover, and 
ſince you will have it ſo, a ſecond fa- 
* ther; a man, in ſhort, who renounces 
life, if he is not to live for you.“ Ur- 
ſula enjoyed her triumph ; but it was 
not the triumph of vanity. She reſtored 
to the world, and to himſelf, a virtuous 
man, an uſeful citizen, who but for her 
had been Joſt, Such was the conqueſt 
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with which ſhe was pleaſed; but her 


ſilence was her only conſent. Her eyes, 
timidly caſt on the ground, dared not 


raiſe themſelves to thoſe of Alceſtes: 
one of her hands 


only was ſuffered to 
drop into his, and the erimſou of 
beautiful cheeks expreſſed the tra 
and emotion of her heart. Hey! ſaid 
the father, you are motionleſs and 
dumb! What will you ſay to him?“ 
wad Whatever you pleaſe, '——* What I 
| « pleaſe, 
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® pleaſe, is to fee him happy, provided 
s he make my daughter ſo. It is in 
bis : he is virtuous, he reveres 
$ you, and you love him.'— Let us 
embrace, then, my children. This 
# has been a happy evening, aud I fore- 
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© cluded as in the good old times. 


© Take my advice, my friend,” conti. 
nued he; be a man, and live with 


* mankind, It is the intention of Na. 
© ture; She has given faults to us 


© that nobody may be diſpenſed wig 


| | bode well of a marriage, which is con- being indulgent to the faults of other. 
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